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MARINE CORPS 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

VICE ADM. CHARLES W. FOX, SC, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 

VICE ADM. JOHN H. CASSADY, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR) 

VICE ADM. LAURANCE T. DuBOSE, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL 

REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. JOSEPH F. JELLEY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

BRIG. GEN. C. C. JEROME, ASSISTANT COMMANANT, MARINE 
CORPS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER 

REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, USN, PROSPECTIVE DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 

CAPT ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, USN, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Mr. Manion. We begin today the sixth week of hearings on the 
military budget. 

Today we will begin our consideration of the Navy's portion of the 

“S52 billion military budget for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sheppard, the vice chairman of the subcommittee, will conduct 
the Navy's part of the hearing, and I will call upon Mr. Sheppard to 
proceed at this time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before us. 
Secretary Kimball, will you proceed with vour general statement at 
this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SéCRETARY KimMpayi 


Secretary Kimpaut. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome the opportunity to appear here and to tell you of the man- 
ner in which the Navy has been conducting its business during the 
past year in order to obtain the most efficient operating forces and a 
shore establishment to support effectively the over-all defense etfort of 
the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States places upon the Congress the 
responsibility “to provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” Your committee bears much of this responsi- 
bility for the Congress. Our Nation is indeed fortunate that this com- 
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2 
mittee is composed of members who through their long experience and 
arduous application to problems of national defense, are capable of 
giving sound judgment to the solution of those problems of our mutual 
security. 

The total new peso authority which is being requested by 
the Navy for fiscal year 1953 amounts to $13.2 billion. The request 
for these funds has her Me from searching reviews within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget of the requests originally submitted by the 
bureaus and offices of the Department of the Navy and by the head- 
quarters of the Marine Corps. These budget requirements will be 
presented to you in greater detail at a later date. 


BASIC POLICIES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


The Navy is acting on a policy designed to broaden the productive 
base so as to provide a mobilization potential, rather than by obtaining 
large stocks of end itemsto be stored. Production rates are planned to 
avoid peaking so that production capacity may be brought into being 
and preserved over a long period to provide a base for rapid expansion 
in an emergency. 

Those ple ints on a one-shift basis we can immediately expand to a 
three-shift basis in case of mobilization, to get the production that we 
need to support a war, if one comes. 

Reliance will be placed upon this production capacity for items that 
are subject to rapid deterioration in inventory or those which have a 
short preduction cycle. 

The paramount consideration in the field of major procurement and 
production is to insure a continuing material readiness to initiate com- 
bat operations and sustain them effectively as forces expand in accord- 
ance with approved joint plans. This mobilization reserve materiai 
requirement varies with each item but in general our procurement in 
this budget will place in reserve about 3 months’ material at war usage 
rates, 

The basic Navy policy on facilities expansion is to use privately 
owned industrial capacity wherever possible before we expand facil- 
ities at Government expense. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


During the past year, our naval forces have continued to provide a 
very substantial contribution to the war in Korea. The Navy carrier 
air effort has been supplied from three #’ssev class carriers and one 
light carrier in the Far East continuously throughout the year. Our 
Marine pilots have been both ship and shore based. es ‘patrol 
planes have continuously patroled not only the waters adjacent to 
Korea but also the Straits of Formosa as well. The Navy and Marine 
Air effort was directed primarily to close support of the Army. Marine 
and South Korean Ground Forces and interdiction of the enemy 
supply lines. Our combatant ships have successfully carried out ex- 
tensi Ve operations in support of our troops ashore by providing both 
direct support and interdiction fire on enemy areas. In addition to 
breaking up enemy supply lines, the presence and fire power of these 
surface forces have prevented the redeployment of enemy defensive 
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forces and have dispersed enemy strength. As a result the enemy 
has been greatly handicapped in his operations. 

In my opinion, the air support furnished by naval and Marine 
aviation, together with the operations of our combat forces, including 
the Amphibious Force, were unquestionably an important factor in 
enabling the Ground Forces to roll back the Communist offensive last 
spring and advance to the positions they now hold. Our Marine Force 
has continued to play an important part in the Korean operations and 
has once again lived up to its heroic traditions. 

During calendar year 1951, Navy and Marine Corps aircraft flew 
46.7 percent of all close air support sorties flown by United States 
aircraft in Korea. This was in addition to their major effort directed 
at the interdiction mission in eastern Korea. 

The striking power of a carrier task force has been amply dem- 
onstrated in World War II and in Korea. The mobility of such a 
force makes possible the factors required for a successful military 
operation such as surprise to the enemy and concentration of a su- 
perior force at the point of attack. 

The Korean conflict posed a tremendous transportation problem 
that required vast movements of men and material to Japan and Korea 
over 6,000 miles away from the United States. The Service Force 
of the Pacific Fleet and the Military Sea Transportation Service 
have performed their mission in an outstanding manner in lifting 
cargo and personnel to the forward areas. The Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service has carried about 20 million measurement tons of 
‘argo to the Japan-Korea area since June 1950. This represents 
about 50 percent more lift than the total foreign exports of the United 
States, carried in United States vessels, in 1950. In addition, 1,700,- 
000 passengers and more than 8 million long tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts were transported in the same period. An example of the ship- 
ping requirements to support combat operations ashore is the fact that 
each man in combat requires 64 pounds per day of logistic support. 

I might say in passing that last month we shipped 700,000 measure- 
ment tons to Japan and Korea and 600,000 to Europe. That was in 
the month of January. 

While properly devoting a major effort to the Korean war, the Navy 
has met its commitments in other areas. Our naval forces in the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic have been maintained as an active ready 
fighting force. They have given our allies reassurance and our enemies 
reason to consider their actions, 

With regard to the commitments of the Mediterranean, those forces 
are being supplied by the Navy Service Force directly from the United 
States. We have no bases over there. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


In aircraft procurement, we have worked steadily toward our two 
basic objectives—modernization of authorized forces and creation of 
a broad industrial base adequate to the needs of general war, 
if that should be thrust upon us. Meeting the one aim sometimes has 
run counter to meeting the other. Aircraft deliveries could have been 
increased far more rapidly than they have been, had we been willing 
to settle for short-term readiness. We could have put maximum effort 
into increased production of those aircraft models that were in delivery 
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during 1950, but this would have seriously decreased our readiness 
over the long pull. Instead, we have balanced our efforts. We have 
held : t barely adequate position of modernization in or expanding 
Rote while developing and proving new aircraft models, and while 
building industrial capacity to produce them in larger quantities if 
required. 

I might say at vhis time we will have in production this vear and 
next year about seven models of airplanes that are superior to the 
MIG-15. 

We have thoroughly reviewed the aircraft procurement funded 
fiscal year 1952. We have revised it in the light of another year’s 
experience and in conjunction with the fiscal year 1953 procurement 
program now requested. This revision will make an integral 2-year 
program, one which will avoid peaks and valleys of industrial effort 
vet lead us to a sound long-range position of operational and indus- 
trial readiness. We have eliminated procurement of any spares, auxil- 
iary equipment, and other material that our most recent experience 
does not prove to be needed. Maximum combat potential will be 
realized from each available dollar. 

Our revised 2-year program will increase aircraft production at a 
steady rate until the end of the fiscal year 1953 when we will level off 
production and hold a steady rate until December 1954. which is as 
far as Navy aircraft production has been funded. 


NAVAL AND MARINE AIR RESERVE 


The active Navy and Marine aviation forces do not have the carrier 
groups and squadrons to provide for the rotation which is essential 
when the carriers are in active combat. For these vital requirements. 
we depend on the Navy and Marine Air Reserve. Our Reserve has 
responded magnificently. When the Korean war started the Navy 
called to active duty sufficient Reserve squadrons to form two carrier 
air groups “ well as several patrol, antisubmarine, and service squad- 
rons. In February and March of 1951, two more Reserve air groups 
were called, along with additional <"s adrons of other types. When 
the time came to relieve the Regular Navy and Marine air groups the 
Reserve groups were ready. 

SHIPBUILDING 


Funds requested for shipbuilding and conversion are designed to 
permit the orderly replacement of ships, as well as for the moderniza- 
tion and improvement of the fleet. The Navy and the country has in 
being a large inventory of ships. Some of these vessels will be pro- 
vided, through minor modific ‘ations, with the platforms and catapults 
to launch the guided missiles and other weapons of the future. Some 
of these vessels are aircraft carriers that will provide the portable 
bases which, in conjunction with their mobile logistic support, can 
bring the striking power of the United States to those portions of the 
world where war or the threat of war may arise. 

Funds for fiscal year 1955 are requested for the construction of 66 
combat vessels, including 1 Forrestal-class carrier and 1 nuclear-pow- 
ered submarine. In addition, 4 auxiliaries and 484 boats and service 

‘aft will be constructed. 
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Since 1794, a total of about $140 billion was expended for the Navy 
through June 30, 1951. Of this amount, $41.5 billion, computed at 
original cost, or 30 percent, remain as physical assets—in the fori of 
shipyards, ordnance plants, air stations, ships, and so forth—very 
tangible evidence that your investment in the facilities and “hard- 
ware” necessary for the Navy is paying off in military readiness. 

We also have some money that has been appropriated that we have 
not spent, so we have a net worth of about $50 billion out of S140 
billion that has been appropriated to us in 158 years. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I consider the field of research and development one of the most 

important Navy programs. A sound forward-looking research and 
development program is by far the cheapest insurance we can possibly 
provide to insure the state of readiness which we all so strongly desire. 
If our naval forces are to cope on an equal footing with an alert 
enemy, who you may be sure, will take advantage of every technolog- 
ical advance, we must perfect improved weapons for our own use. In 
addition to the general increased complication of modern fighting 
equipment, the Navy has the difficult problem of developing adequate 
equipment which is inherently highly technical and highly compli- 
cated partly because it must be used under the rigorous conditions 
imposed by operating at sea. For example, our naval aircraft must 
be able to meet, on an equal footing, the best aircraft an enemy can 
produce when we operate our carriers against enemy bases. 

The development of modern, high-performance aircraft together 
with the shipboard equipment to make these operations possible 1 is not 
an easy task and it requires a vigorous continuation of our research 
and development program. Simil: irly, the problem of equipping con 
voys and our other surface ships and submarines with satisfactory 
weapons to function properly under the rigorous conditions imposed 
by the sea, and to meet the threat of modern submarines and tines, 
requires continuously improved weapons and devices of all kinds. 
The successful solution of these problems of modern naval warfare 
requires that we take advantage of every possible advancement of 
science 1f satisfactory progress is to be made. 

We in the Navy realize full well that in carrying out this i important 
research and development work, we have a very great responsibility 
to administer this work efficiently. I can assure you that economy 
through our best administrative efforts will be our constant goal. 

If we in the Navy have any real secret weapon in research and 
development, I consider it to be the superb technical engineering and 
scientific know-how which we have available to us within the Navy, 
in universities and in industry as a result of our research and develop- 
nvent programs in the past. Because of this talent, we are solving 
many difficult problems and are now developing equipment to meet our 
current operational needs. We are also working on longer-range pro- 
jects which are just as vital if we are to meet tomorrow’s threats. In 
this longer-range work, we are making every effort to reduce. rather 
than to increase, the size, cost, and complexity of our naval equip- 
ment. The importance of research and development to the Navy can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. It is only through vigorous research 
and development that we can retain the necessary naval fighting su- 








premacy which, I am sure we all agree, cannot be decreased in the 
current world situation. 

Along those lines, we have approximately 2,200 out-standing con- 
tracts on research and development. About 1,500 are on development 
and about 1,800 are on basic research. When you get around to the 
details of that I would like to go into it at some length. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY 


We in the Navy are making every effort to assure that all funds made 
available are expended in a businesslike manner and that maximum 
possible security is obtained for every dollar spent. 

I have established an organization and initiated policies and pro- 
cedures calling for the rigorous review of manpower requirements and 
utilization in the Department of the Navy in order to increase effi- 
ciency and reduce cost wherever possible. I have implemented a 
program of management improvement in the Department of the Navy. 
We have under way a concentrated drive to make everyone, top man- 
agement, supervisors, craftmen, and clerks in the Navy efficiency- 
minded and cost conscious. That this drive for economy is paying 
off is affirmed by the fact that the Department of the Navy received 
first award for 1951 from the National Association of Suggestion 
Systems in recognition of the greatest increase in employee participa- 
tion in this form of management improvement of any Federal agency. 
Suggestions made by our employees have resulted in increased effi- 
ciency during the last fiscal year. The first group achievement award 
granted in the Department of Defense, under title X of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, was presented last November to 62 emplovees of the 
Navy Supply Center, Oakland, Calif., for outstanding effort in ex- 
pediting the shipment of supplies to Korea. 


SURVEYS OF SHORE ESTABLISH MENTS 


During the past year, 22 on-site surveys were conducted of our 
shore establishment, 16 surveys were made by our Industrial Survey 
Division and 6 by the Shore Establishment Survey Board under the 
Navy Inspector General. 

I might say at this point that the six by the Shore Establishment 
Survey Board were surveys of whole naval districts. We would send 
a group of officers and civilians into a naval district and look at every 
activity in that place to see, first, if they needed it; secondly, what we 
could cut out in each establishment: third, where we could consolidate 
the establishment: and, fourth, where we could do it with fewer people. 

The surveys by our industrial-survey people are individual surveys 
of overhaul and repair shops, supply depots, ordnance factories, 
shipyards, and so forth. We had one last week at the Marine Supply 
Depot in Philadelphia. It took about 3 weeks to make it. They came 
up with 52 recommendations designed to improve efficiency. In those 
surveys we have not only technically trained naval officers but the top 
civilians that we get out of industry to go in there and work with us. 

With regard to aircraft, we will have top executives from TWA, and 
so forth. If we go into a big supplvy-management place, we will take 
some of the top people from Sears, Roebuck. On manufacture we will 
take people from General Motors and General Electric to see what is 
going on so that they can be sure our practices are as good as theirs. 
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Incidentally, I think that they get as many ideas from us as we get 
from them, 

These surveys are part of a continuous program that has been in 
effect for several years. They are designed to check upon the economy 
and efficiency of operations and of management in our Navy installa- 
tions. The survey reports also include recommendations concerning 
the utilization of manpower at the installations surveyed. 

The Navy’s program for the retirement of records has resulted in 
the release of 114 million dollars’ worth of space and filing equipment. 
Under the reports-control program there has been a net reduction of 
over 9,000 forms and 522 reports. These administrative improvements 
have permitted the diversion of 500 man-years to higher priority of 
work. 

Real progress has been made in the material-identification program 
and $981,000,000 worth of material, or about 1,000,000 measurement 
tons of World War II stocks have been found usable. The cost of 
this program has been $9,500,000, a return of $103 for every dollar 
invested. 

Under title IV of the National Security Act Amendments of 1949, 
the Navy Department has pushed forward in establishing a sound 
and businesslike base for its financial management. The responsi- 
bility for management and fiscal operations are now parallel, so that 
the individual responsible for a major program can carry it out more 
efficiently. The Navy's appropriation and accounting structures have 
been brought into closer alinement to provide the data required to 
serve management at all levels. 

Industrial funds are in operation for the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, Navy Ordnance Plant at York, Pa., Defense Printing 
Service, Washington, and are being placed in operation at the cloth- 
ing factory, Brooklyn, and the Naval Ordnance Plant at Forest Park, 
Ill. Studies are under way at the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
which has been selected as a pilot installation for financing shipyard 
operations on an industrial-fund basis. It will be possible to analyze 
the costs of similar plants where these funds are in operation. In 
addition, comparisons can be made with commercial plants engaged 
in the same line of work. 

These examples are cited to demonstrate that we are doing all that 
we can to have the Navy run as efficiently as any sound business con- 
cern. In a large organization, whether in Government or industry, 
it is inevitable that some inefficiencies or waste may escape the sur- 
veillance of the most careful management scrutiny. Let me assure 
you that I and the military and civilian members of my staff are 
continually reviewing naval programs to streamline our operations 
in order to improve efficiency and to eradicate any waste within the 
Navy. The task of obtaining the strongest and most effective Navy 
possible is an all-hands job which will receive my fullest attention as 
long as I am Secretary of the Navy. 

At this point I would like to tell you about two or three of the 
things that we are doing. 


WORK-MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 


In the last 2 years we have put in a very efficient work-measurement 
program. We formerly had work-measurement programs in all the 
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different bureaus, but we have consolidated them so we have one 
work-measurement program all through the Navy. 

Now we can compare the number of people handling personnel 
problems in Pensacola with those handling personnel problems at 
Oakland, and we can get a common factor in the 25 or 30 different 
items. 


ASSISTANCE OF CIVILIAN EXPERTS 


In addition to that we have a great many civilians that come in and 
work with us. Before last year we had a supply and management ad- 
visory group. We got 12 of the top people from industry to come in, 
tell us what we were doing wrong in our handling of contracts, pro- 
cedures for placing contracts, our pricing policy, supply management, 
and so forth. 

They have had two meetings and have gone over our place with a 
line-tooth comb, Generally they agree that our system is doing well 
and is working efficiently. They are very much impressed with the 
caliber of the people in our supply system. 

They have, of course, made some improvements and suggestions 
which we are in the process of carrying out and implementing. 

There was one finished just 3 or 4 weeks ago. I asked the Chrysler 
Corp. to come down here and take a look at how we purchased parts. 
I thought perhaps we were buying too many parts. When we buy 
airplanes and marine engines we buy a certain number of spares to 
go along with them, and I wanted to find out if we were doing as well 
as industry, better or worse. I wanted to find out what the story was. 
They sent a team of men down and spent 2 weeks on the study. They 
came back and told us that our supply system, the way that we pur- 
chased our parts, cataloged them, issued them, was at least as good as 
General Motors, Ford, or Chrysler. They thought on the number of 
parts purchased we might not buy them as liberally as those people. 

They examined the formula by which we purchase parts. For in- 
stance, an airplane will have about 1,500 parts and we will buy as 
replacement items for those parts, and that is determined by a formula 
that is revised every quarter. 

Now, they did make one suggestion which I think we are going to do 
something about. They said that we were doing our expediting now 
with our own inspectors of naval material. They suggesied, from 
their experience, that they had to have a separate pool of expediters; 
that you could not get all the end items to come out at the right time 
without a pool of expediters, so we are looking into that problem and 
we will see what we will come up with. 

I have outlined briefly many of the missions which the Navy has 
been carrying out during the past year. It is for the continuation of 
such operations and the improvement of the readiness to meet our 
share of the national defense effort that we are requesting funds for 
fiscal vear 1953. The funds which the Navy requests are essential to 
support the international policy and commitments of the United 
States. 

Admiral Fechteler will tell you about the operating forces and how 
they will be used. General Shepherd will discuss Marine Corps re- 
quirements. Admiral Clexton will summarize the financial aspects 
of the estimates. The bureau chiefs, and any other Navy personnel 
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whom you wish to question, will appear before you to discuss the 
estimates in detail. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, you have presented a very concise 
and informative statement. 

Before we enter into interrogation I think it would be advisable if 
we used the follow-up statement here by Admiral Fechteler, and then 
we will pick up our inquiries after that. 

Admiral Fechteler, you may present your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


ApMIRAL FecuTever. This is my first appearance before this com- 
mittee in the capacity of Chief of Naval Operations. I am sincerely 
grateful for this opportunity to give you a brief preview of the Navy 
fiscal year 1953 budget and tell you what the Navy expects to accom- 
plish with the appropriations requested. I feel that we in the Navy 
and you in the committee have a common responsibility to the United 
States; namely, to provide the best possible national security at the 
least possible cost. To that end, the Navy programs have been care- 
fully designed to conform to and support the national program. Cost 
estimating has aimed at the severest austerity compatible with a high 
degree of readiness to engage in combat. The budget estimates so 
arrived at have been subjected to critical review by the Department of 
the Navy internally and by the Department of Defense and the Bureau 
of the Budget. Close scrutiny by, this committee and by the Congress 
itself is welcome for I feel that ohly through such inspection will the 
best balance between naval needs and the national economy be main- 
tained. 

To view the Department of the Navy fiscal year 1953 budget objec- 
tively. it must be tied in with those of the preceding 6 years. In mid- 
1945, the United States Navy was the greatest sea-going fighting 
meee the world had ever seen, with nearly 4 million personnel and 

200 ships. Since that time we have been through a year of hasty 
al mobilization, a year anda half of more gradual shr inkage, a year of 
stability and a year of drastic cutbacks to an austere peacetime estab- 
lishment. The low of 374.700 men and 618 ships was reached in May 
1950. Since June 25, 1950, there have been 15 months of expansion 
during which the Navy has increased toward the 820,000-man and 
1,192-ship level at which we expect to end the current fiscal year. The 
Marine Corps experience has followed a similar pattern. 

This fiscal year 1953 Navy budget is in the amount of $13,200,090,000 
of new obligating authority. If appropriated, it will maintain the 
Navy and Marine Corps at a level sufficiently high to conduct initial 
operations and provide a satisfactory base for rapid expansion if 
mobilization becomes necessary. With the exception of additional 
units which will be organized within the Marine ‘ srps to provide the 
minimum combat and service support required for three Marine divi- 
sions and three Marine air wings, the forces provided by these budget 
estimates are those which will be attained during the present — 
year. They are the forces agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff ; 
the minimum necessary to ac chieve the national objectives outlined be 
the National Security Council. They are designed toe meet the needs 
of national security insofar as the Navy is concerned, within the 
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bounds of national economy on a long term basis. With respect 
to major procurement, this budget is consonant with the President’s 
directive to the Department of Defense to lengthen the period during 
which equipment is produced for the build-up and modernization of 
the military forces. I believe this level can be maintained for an in- 
definite period without adverse effect on the national economy should 
world conditions so dictate. 

One basic assumption against which this budget was prepared: 
namely, that active hostilities in Korea will have terminated by the 
30th of June 1952 and that naval and Marine forces over and above 
any occupational sustaining level will have been redeployed within the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1953, should be noted. However, in asking 
you to note this assumption, I should also make clear that it is not a 
strategic conclusion but only an arbitrary calculating rule adopted 
to assure comparability of the individual service parts of the total 
military budget. 

Personnel end strengths have been increased under this budget esti- 
mate to 835,875 officers and men for the Navy and 243,730 officers and 
men for the Marine Corps. These increased figures will permit man- 
ning the active fleet ships to an average of 80 percent of the officers 
and 90 percent of the men required to fight them in time of war and 
will increase Marine Corps units to full war strength. These increases 
are essential to bring the forces to the minimum strength at which they 
can be regarded as ready for combat. Present commitments in the 
Mediterranean and in the Far East require the presence of a consid- 
erable portion of our active ships. These ships under present condi- 
tions must be ready to fight and utilize all of the offensive and defens- 
ive equipment with which they are supplied. Morale considerations 
demand that these ships be rotated on foreign station, hence the 
increased manning requirement applies throughout the fleets. The 
purpose of the Marine Corps is to provide fully equipped and trained 
units ready for immediate service. This purpose cannot be fulfilled 
by units which require augmentation after an emergency arises. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


The Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve will be maintained 
at the highest possible state of efficiency to supplement the regular 
forces. To this end, provision has been made for training about 180,- 
000 officers and men of the Organized Naval Reserve and for 2 weeks’ 
annual training duty for an additional 12,000 officers and 5,000 men 
of the Volunteer Naval Reserve. The Marine Corps Reserve will have 
an end strength of about 2.300 officers and 33,700 enlisted in the Or- 
ganized Ground Reserve plus 1,420 officers and 4,730 enlisted in the 
Organized Aviation Reserve. Training will be provided for an 
additional 2.232 officers and 1,305 enlisted of the Volunteer Ground 
Reserve and 1,000 officers and 300 enlisted of the Volunteer Aviation 
Reserve. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Maintenance and operations will be at levels designed to maintain 
the active forces at the best possible degree of combat readiness. This 
can be done at normal operating levels except in the cases of newly 
activated ships or those reporting after extended overhaul where the 
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level will of necessity be increased sufficiently to bring them quickly to 
full combat readiness. Provision has not been made however for the 
increased operating level which will be necessary if hostilities in 
Korea continue into fiscal year 1953. 

Procurement has been funded so as to maintain production capacity 
in being as a base which can be rapidly expanded upon mobilization 
rather than to accumulate stock of end items. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the procurement and production of critical and long lead- 
time items rather than relatively easy-to-get items. Peaking of indus- 
try will be carefully avoided. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 
Aircraft aoapeniar has been reprogramed on a 2-year basis to 
achieve the best possible integration of the already funded 1952 pro- 
gram with the 1953 program here requested. Under this reprogram- 
ing, aircraft deliveries will rise evenly to about 300 per month by 
end fiscal year 1953 and will be held at that level. Improvement in 
the equipment of our operating forces will proceed at a steady rate 
and a new feast-and-famine cycle with relation to the aircraft produc- 
ers will be avoided. Furthermore, this reprograming of aircraft pro- 
curement on a 2-year basis will contribute ‘to reduci ing undesirable 
peaking of related industry, particularly in spare parts and component 
areas, 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Shipbuilding and conversion of existing ships will continue modern- 
izing the active fleet, making good, in part, numerical deficiencies of 
such critical types as escorts, mine, and amphibious craft, and provid- 
ing the first units of new types embodying technological advances in 
naval warfare. Shipbuilding costs are high but by careful preserva- 
tion and maintenance of reserve ships the Navy has insured that these 
investments will be valuable assets for up to 20 more years. Within 
limits, modernization of existing hulls produces near equivalents of 
new ships at greatly reduced costs. Our present investment in ships, 
active and reserve, is $1914 billion based upon initial costs. Most of 
these were acquired during the period 1942 to 1945 and have reached 
nearly the midpoint of their useful life. In about another 10 years 
technological advances will make their modernization an uneconom- 
ical investment. This point is still well in the future, but in view of 
the large numbers which will become obsolete in the course of a short 
period, it is only prudent to spread the costs over a much longer period 
by continuing orderly replacement at a low annual rate. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of research and development, the funds requested for 

fiscal year 1953 will permit continuing at substantially the fiscal year 

1952 level. E mphasis will be continued on those projects which offer 
the greatest promise of early operational effectiveness. 


GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


The Navy's 1953 guided-missile program provides for continuation 
of training and for the initial service use of the two highest priority 
air defense missiles (which are being produced by assembly-line meth- 
ods) and the first surface-to-surface offensive missile. This will con- 
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tinue the progress currently being shown by these missiles as a result 
of the impetus furnished by the suplemental 1951 and 1952 budget pro- 
grams. Actual production is the bare minimum to attain production 
techniques necessary for realistic service weapons and will form the 
nucleus for later expansion when needed for mobilization. In addi- 
tion, a limited number of missiles of advanced performance are being 
procured for development and early evaluation. The quantities pro- 
posed have been coordinated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The mis- 
siles and systems have been and are being periodically reviewed by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (Director of Guided Missiles). 

The shore establishment will be kept to the minimum necessary for 
the support and training of the fleets. 


DEPLOYMENT OF FORCES 


That, in brief, is what the requested appropriations will provide. 
Now [Tam sure you will want to know how the forces so provided are 
expected to be employed. 

One-third of our active carrier strength and supporting cruisers, 
battleships, destroyers and auxiliaries; one-third of the Marine ground 
strength ; approximately one-half of the Marine air strength and about 
one-half of the total amphibious lift are engaged in direct support of 
the Korean war. Other forces operate in the Atlantic and in the 
Mediterranean ready to support the flanks of our forces in Europe 
should hostilities break out in that area. 

Notwithstanding the assumption that hostilities in Korea will end 
on June 30, 1952, United States Naval and Marine forces must con- 
tinue to be deployed in various strategic areas throughout the world 
in support of United States foreign policy. These forces are capable 
of rapid redeployment to meet shifts in global strategy. 

Specifically, the Navy and Marine Corps will maintain forees in 
mobile combat readiness to deter aggression, protect United States 
citizens, promote the interests of the United States, provide aid to 
our alhes and support them in the execution of their responsibilities 
and to support the operations of the other Services. 

Within these forces the Navy will maintain and deploy heavy carrier 
striking forces. These represent the major striking power of the 
Navy and are primarily responsible for projecting our power over- 
seas and for neutralizing at the source the enemy's offensive capa- 
bilities to threaten control of the seas. These carrier forces are capable 
of destroying enemy naval forces and shipping, attacking naval bases, 
attacking airfields which threaten control of the seas, supporting am- 
phibious assault forces and supporting other offensive and defensive 
operations. They will defend the United States and our overseas bases 
and vital areas against attack through the seas and will provide naval 
support essential to the conduct of operations ashore, both directly in 
support of the ground and air forces and in the interdiction of the 
enemy supply routes. They can provide this support in remote areas 
which would be difficult of access to shore-based air as well as augment 
shore-based air when necessary in other areas. The high mobility of 
these forces, coupled with the local concentration of power they can 
achieve, necessitates the dispersal of enemy forces to defend wide areas 
and so reduces the power which the enemy can concentrate against 
our ground and air forces. The record, past and present of our carrier 
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striking forces has conclusively demonstrated their ability to accom- 
plish these tasks and their ability to maintain themselves off hostile 
shores. Furthermore, the developments in new weapons and tech- 
niques insure the continued offensive capability of our striking forces 
even against the threat of atomic weapons. 

The logistic responsibility of the Navy and merchant marine in war 
will be heavy and urgent. It will be necessary to transport the raw 
materials which industry will require for the production of supplies 
and munitions of war. It will be necessary to transport finished mu- 
nitions and supplies to our own forces and those of our allies as well 
as to transport our own forces overseas. The magnitude of this task 
can be readily understood since for each soldier transported overseas, 
initial equipment in the amount of six measurement tons must be car- 
ried in addition to a monthly requirement of “— measurement tons 
for the support of each man maintained oversea Shipping capable 
of carrying 171,000 measurement tons initially ery 57,000 measurement 
tons monthly thereafter is required to deploy ‘and support one division. 
The production of this equipment and these — represents a 
tremendous load on the industrial capacity of the Nation. On its safe 
arrival at the front is predicated the ability of our ground and air 
forces not only to carry the war to the enemy but their ability to sur- 
vive his attack. Lack of proper escort forces in World War II re- 
sulted in losses as high as 90 percent on routes leading close to enemy 
shores. To prevent “the delivery of these supplies the Soviet have a 
submarine force numerically nearly the equal of that employed by 
the German Navy at the height of their submarine campaign. Many 
of these submarines are of advanced design which render them a po- 
tentially greater threat than any previously encountered. This sub- 
marine threat. is constantly being augmented by new construction, 
improved weapons and by the production of surface types capable of 
commerce raiding, 

All naval combat forces have missions designed to protect this highly 
essential flow of munitions from enemy interference, whether from 
submarine threat or from attack by enemy air forces. The heavy 
carrier striking forces will attack harbors and airfields to neutralize 
eles threats at source. Submarines will track down and destroy 
enemy submarines both by direct attack and by mining. Ocean es- 
cort forces will be maintained to conduct offensive antisubmarine op- 
erations and to escort and protect Allied shipping. 

During World War II the landings in Africa and Europe and the 
Pacific campaigns demonstrated the strategie value of amphibious 
operations. In the Korean hostilities the landing at Inchon and the 
threat of a landing at Wonsan completely reversed conditions from 
a desperate defense of a gradually tightening perimeter to a complete 
rout of the enemy ina few days. Again the presence of these forces 
permitted withdrawal of valuable, trained men and supplies from 
Hungnam when the enemy was overwhelmingly reinforced. 

At present our amphibious assault forces are being augmented by 
completing the Third Marine Division and Third Marine Air Wing. 
The First Marine Division and First Marine Air Wing, together with 
the amphibious lift of one division, are now deployed in Korea. ‘The 
Second Marine Division and Second Marine Air Wing. together with 
additional amphibious lift, are maintained in the United States, 
combat ready for immediate deployment to any part of the world. 
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Comprising as they do the combined ground and air arms with their 
amphibious lift, these forces form the spearhead of operations re- 
quired to project our armed strength to distant shores. 

Submarines will be deployed to “dest roy enemy shipping and to con- 
duct mining, antisubmarine and reconnaissance operations. In addi- 
tion, they will perform lifeguard duties in support of naval and air 
forces and provide training services essential to the combat efficiency 
of antisubmarine forces. 

Coastal and base defense forces consisting of light escort and mine 

vessels will provide local defense of essential United States bases, 
installations, and harbors against attack from naval sources. They 
will conduct local antisubmarine warfare operations, including 
escort of local convoys, minesweeping and defensive mining. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat once more my emphasis on the 
fundamental objective toward which the Navy has laid its course. 
That objective is to maintain the active forces at authorized levels 
in a state of combat readiness which will guarantee their ability to 
exploit from the beginning the balance, mobility, and versatility which 
are their paramount fighting talents, 

I intend to hold the Navy to that course. 

Should the committee desire more specific information as to strength 
and deployment of the authorized active forces, I will be glad to dis- 
cuss the matter further or answer questions off the record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much, Admiral. That was a very 
interesting statement. We will go into the details of it later on. 

At this time I see that we have General Shepherd, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, with us. 

General Shepherd, we will now have your prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps 


General Sueruerp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I welcome the opportunity to appear here and to tel] you of the manner 
in which the Marine Corps has been conducting its business during 
the past vear in order to obtain the most efficient operating forces and 
a shore establishment to support effectively the over-all defense effort 
Gf the United States. 

In presenting the principal elements of the Marine Corps’ 1953 
budget to you, I feel that such useful contribution as I might make to 
your discussions will be based on my recent experience in the field. 
By reflecting our estimates against that experience, I hope that I can 
give you a realistic picture of the manner in which the billion and a 
half dollars recommended for the Marine Corps would be expended. 
That picture will provide you a reasonable basis for estimating the 
return that you may expect on your investment. 

As you know, I am fresh from a tour of duty as commander of the 
Marines in the Pacific. In that capacity I was closely involved with 
operations of the Marines in Korea from the very beginning of that 
conflict. My reactions are colored greatly by that experience, and I 
hope the practical realism that one gets under those circumstances has 
not worn off in my 1 month of service in Washington. 

The budget estimates submitted to the Congress for the next fiscal 
year propose allocating $1,566,910,000 for the Marine Corps. These 
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funds contemplate our reaching a figure of 243,730 officers and men at 
the end of the fiscal year. 

This expenditure of money will permit the maintenance of a fighting 
force—both personnel and equipment—of three full Marine divisions 
and three corresponding Marine air wings with certain essential sup- 
porting and service troops. Over two-thirds of this force is either 
fighting now, or ready for combat at this time. It would remain in a 
combat-ready condition under the provisions of this budget. Certain 
new units, which I will mention in more detail later, would reach full 
combat readiness in the latter part of the fiscal year. 

What can be done with three Marine divisions and three Marine air 
wings as an instrument of national security must be looked on as a 
relative matter. It will depend on the nature of the emergency and 
the degree of preparedness of the Marine forces themselves. Our 
viewpoint is—and has been for a century and three-quarters—that the 
Marine Corps is a form of military fire brigade ready to move quickly 
to the source of any flame and beat it out before it can spread. The 
keynote in this idea is the word “ready”. We believe that anything 
short of full combat readiness is inconsistent with the idea of a 
Marine Corps. 

Such forces as we had available in mid-1950 were rushed to Korea. 
I am glad to be able to say that they were ready: but unfortunately 
they were very limited in size. There is no way of estimating ac- 
curately what might have happened had a fire brigade of three marine 
divisions and three Marine air wings been available at the onset of the 
Korean crisis. I do remember, however, on the morning of the land- 
ing at Inchon in September 1950 how earnestly T wished that we had 
another division of marines available to drive inland in company with 
the first Marine division that led the landing attack that day. Had 
we been fortunate enough to have at Inchon the three divisions and 
three wings included in this budget it is my opinion that there might 
well have been another story in Korea in the fall of 1950, 

T have no way of knowing what the future may hold in the form of 
requirements for emergency employment such as marines are intended 
to handle. The stated need for three divisions and three wings in 
the coming fiscal year has stemmed directly from the objectives laid 
down by the National Security Council. Those, of course, have been 
translated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff into force requirements for 
various forms of operational employment. I think it is significant 
to note that in all of the documents I have studied with reference to 
possible employment in the future, T have seen no assurance that there 
will not be a recurrence of the Korea-type emergency. So long as 
that is true: so long as we are faced with such a prospect of instability: 
it remains the Marine Corps’ duty to maintain a strong force in 
readiness, 

The forces envisaged in this budget are actually the minimum re- 
quirement for fiscal year “53, in consideration of existing war plans. 
In fact those plans, in some respects, exceed the means implicit in 
these figures. That will be particularly true if current world condi- 
tions continue. 

As you know, at the present time, one of my divisions and one air 
wing are assigned to the Far East Command and are actually fighting 


in Korea. 
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They have been in action since the early days of the Korean conflict, 
taking part initially in the major amphibious operations on both coasts 
of the Korean Peninsula. 

Thereafter, our ground element, which is a reinforced marine divi- 
sion, have served continually in the Eighth Army and have contributed 
materially to the success of operations conducted’ by the United Na- 
tions’ forces. 

At the same time, the First Marine Air Wing, operating under the 
Fifth Air Force, has served effectively in the various forms of employ- 
ment which it has been assigned. 

Among other things, it has provided 25 percent of the close air sup- 
port for “Ground Forces and 25 percent of the interdiction missions 
carried out by the Fifth Air Force. 

The combat efficiency of both the First Marine Division and the First 
Marine Air Wing has been maintained at the highest standard not- 
withstanding heavy casualties on the part of both units. Replacement 
of these casualties along with the ever-present problema of rotation 
is a real burden. 

The pipeline which stems from training and transportation requixe- 
ments absorbs a considerable number of officers and men despite the 
fact that we bend every effort to hold it to a minimum. So far as 
rotation is concerned, we have tried earnestly to keep the tour of com- 
bat duty in Korea toa reasonable period, 

I can assure vou that the enthusiasm for battle wears off very rapidly 
in the Korean mountains and we owe it to our men to recognize this 
fact. 

In this connection, Iam very proud—as every other American should 
be—of the determination, sincerity, and patriotism that I have noted 
throughout the marine command. They have certainly lived up to the 
traditions of our corps. 

Problems involving our forces which are already in action are only 

part of the Marine Corps current concern. We have our Second 
Division and Second Wing standing ready for immediate commitment 
in implementation of various possible plans. Those units are likewise 
ready for short-notice commitment in any form of operation that an 
unexpected emergency may require. Our Third Division and Third 
Wing are now in the process of organization. Their combat readiness 
will depend, of course, on many factors—the world situation, the mum- 
ber of men we must commit to maintaining our fighting forces in 
Korea and the release of our Reserves who have served their allotted 
time in the current emergency. 

I estimate that the Third Division will be combat-ready on our 
previously determined target date. At that time they will add further 
power to the protective force in readiness that our country so urgently 
he »ecS, 

Whatever future developments may bring, the bulk of Marine Corps 
personnel will be in our operating forces. Based on a three-division, 
three-wing budget over 135.000 will be in the Fleet Marine Force. 
About 13,000 will be committed to providing security for naval instal- 
lations. Over 3,000 will serve afloat in the fighting sh ips of the Navy 
and 675 will serve with the State Department in security duties all 
over the world. This totals to 62.4 percent of the Marine Corps serv- 
ing In the operating forces. Considering that 15 percent of the re- 
mainder are in training I feel that the Marine Corps undertakes to 
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give a full return for every dollar of the taxpayer’s money allotted to 
our appropriation. 

I intend, moreover, to try and increase the proportion of Marines 
in our combat forces and, on the theory that economy starts at home, 
have started out by ordering a review of the personnel situation in 
my own headquarters. 


RESERVE FORCES 


And now, for a word about our Reserve. 

I do not plan on ordering any reservists into active military service 
during this fiseal period except those who volunteer in connection with 
our Reserve program. The plan now in operation for the release of 
reservists from active duty will be continued. We are releasing an 
average of some 6,000 reservists per month who have served their 
allotted time and, by the end of the fiscal year, it is estimated that 
there will be only about 2,900 officers and 1,160 enlisted reservists 
involuntarily on active duty. 

The 1953 budget submission includes provision to continue the re- 
building of the aviation and nonaviation components of the Organized 
Reserve to approximately 68 percent of authorized strength, and for 
the continued expansion of the Volunteer Reserve through the release 
of reservists from active duty. 

I cannot say enough for our reserves. Their conduct in battle in 
Korea has met my highest expectations. They have represented their 
country with credit and have more than justified the expense involved. 
The reconstitution of the Reserve program based on the expanded 
Marine Corps requirements, is considered mandatory in order to meet 
future emergency or mobilization requirements. 

With reference to inductees our experience in this war lias been 
brief. So far, I have every reason to believe that they are working 
out satisfactorily. We do, however, seek wherever possible to main- 
tain our posture through voluntary recruitment, and our present esti- 
mates indicate that we will probably not have to resort to induction 
during fiscal 1953—unless. of course, the over-all situation is greatly 
altered. 


READINESS OF FORCES 


Being a marine T have naturally always placed great store in the 
maintenance of a force in readiness. I have felt that our Fleet Marine 
Forces, integrated as they are into the fleets of our Navy, stand as a 
real deterrent to aggression. My recent experience in Korea has cer- 
tainly served to reinforce that viewpoint. I have learned, during 
the past 2 vears, that the next worse condition to unpreparediess is 
inadequate preparedness. This means, so far as Marine Corps forces 
are concerned, that they must be available in adequate mumbers, com 
bat-ready—not sometime after D-day but on D-day or before. The 
world is full of potential tinderboxes and I am pleased to say that 
should our interests be threatened in any one of a number of overseas 
localities today the Second Marine Division and the Second Marine 
Air Wing are ready to move. When our Third Division and Third 
Air Wing reach fighting trim they will add further to that capability. 
Their existence in a state of full readiness is an essential element of 
a balanced fleet. 
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I do not feel that there can exist any serious question as to the 
soundness of our national investment in a Marine Corps of the size 
contemplated in this budget. I wish to tell you, however, that I do 
not intend to permit the corps to relax on whatever reputation it may 
now have for readiness—or competence—or thrifts—or efficiency. 
Whatever funds you make available to my corps will be converted 
into tangible, first-line, dependable security. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much for your statement, General 
Shepherd. 

You gentlemen have presented your statements and I am now going 
to address myself to a few policy questions, because we shall take up up 
the details of your budget at a later time. I think it would be well if 
we confined ourselves at this time strictly to the policy aspects. 

When I ask these questions, either one of you three gentlemen who 
wishes may respond and if the inquiry is such the answer to which 
you think should be off the record, please so indicate, or if you have 
failed to indicate it at the time, when the record comes back to you 
for revision, you may delete that portion of it. That is your privilege, 
because this committee has enjoyed a reputation over many years of 
not discussing what goes on in these executive sessions with the press. 
We have here a group of gentlemen with whom I have been proud 
to serve, a group who are not “press hungry,” if I may use that term, 
and who have never violated the confidence that you gentlemen have 
reposed in us. And we do not intend to violate it. 


NEED FOR DIFFERENT MODELS OF ATRCRAFT 


You referred in your general statement to seven models of planes 
that were in the drawing-board category, or perhaps even off the 
board, that you considered to be better than the MIG-—-15. Please tell 
me why you have seven models ? 

Secretary Kimpain. It just happens that we have certain require- 
ments that we have to meet and some of these models were more 
advanced than others. 

I think Admiral Cassady can give you a detailed explanation of 
them, if he will. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATE INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BY NAVY 
AND AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any instances where the Air Force is 
getting production and the Navy is getting production in the same 
pl int? And in those plants, do you have any duplication of inspec- 
tion / 

Admiral Cassapy. No,sir. At the engine plants, for instance, under 
Navy cognizance, the Navy is in charge of all inspections. 

Mr. Surerprarp. Let us take the case of the Douglas Co.; what is the 
situation there ? 

Admiral Cassapy. There you would have to have your own inspec- 
tors, because the type of planes that the Air Force is getting from 
Douglas are entirely different from the type of planes that the Navy 
is getting. 

Mr. Sueprarp., So that in that case vou would have dual inspee- 
tions? 
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Admiral Cassapy. You would have to have some duplication there ; 
yes. 

Secretary Kimpatn. You would not have any lesser number of in- 
spectors even if only one branch had the inspection duty in the plant: 
perhaps with the exception of two or three men, because they need so 
many inspectors, and we would need so many inspectors. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What do you find generally with reference to your 
production problems? It has been generally reported through the 
press and by another committee in the Senate that your production 
schedules have been seriously retarded especially in the electronics 
category. That is, you may have planes that have come off the pro- 
duction line, but they are sitting out there on the apron, and you can- 
not operate them, because they are not properly equipped with your 
electronics appliances. What has been your experience in that regard / 

Admiral Cassapy. Unfortunately I must admit that in some fields 
we have had that experience. 

Mr. Suerparp. In what percentage of cases does that prevail / 

Admiral Cassapy. At the present time, as an example of that, we 
have the F-9-F-5,a Grumman plane. The Grumman plant has about 
100 planes that are completed and awaiting engines from Pratt-Whit- 
ney. We had trouble with the new Pratt-Whitney engine. However. 
we have just completed a test on the fix in that engine, and it should 
be a matter of just weeks to get an engine into those planes that are 
completed there. 

Another example is the one in California, at the Douglas plant. 
We have had as many as 60 or 75 of the Douglas light-attack planes 
that were completed awaiting a Servo unit, which was made by Ben- 
dix. Just within the last couple of weeks, they put the heat on these 
subcontractors and have gotten the necessary units there. We should 
have all those planes in the air and delivered shortly; but we have had 
a job in getting frames, engines, electronics, and everything else, 
arriving at the proper and desired time. 

It is getting better: that is the best I can say for it. 

Mr. Suerearp. I am glad to hear that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Considering your plane-production problems and 
taking into consideration the premise upon which you are projecting 
your proposed expenditures, we realize that there is a percentage of 
hazard: that is to say, there are differences in estimated production 
estimates, due to certain conditions, but the general question I want 
to ask is this, What do you consider the present production condi- 
tion? Isit good, bad, or indiffer ‘ent ? 

Admiral Cassapy. It is improving rapidly. I think the decision 
that was made at the top level to cut back on the speed-up in produe- 
tion, from that point of view, was a healthy one. In other words, 
from the strictly military point of view at least, we want the most 
planes, as fast as we can get them. But we are experiencing slippage. 
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For instance, when we started about the time of Korea—and this 
is our fault as much as anybody else’s—we were overly optimistic, as 
was the aviation industry, as to how rapidly they could expand. 
They came up with production schedules that they could not meet. 
In the first half of this past year, we experienced almost a 3314-per- 
cent slippage. ‘ 

It is getting better now. In the second half we experienced con- 
siderably less slippage. We feel very confident that the production 
schedules that we have set up now will be met. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is not this your problem to a large degree’ It was 
contemplated, of course, that we would have a great many of these 
production facilities, some of which had become inactivated and 
some of which were in storage, such as tools, and so forth. But when 
we got into the jet operation, automatically your prospective produc- 
tion went down, because of the fact that you were going into an en- 
tirely new field, and had to get tooled up, and get new jigs; is not 
that correct / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. A great percentage of the old jigs and tools that 
had been put aside were unusable when it came to this program 
which you were trying to expedite because of new techniques; am I 
correct in that 

Admiral Cassapy. There was another thing about it, Mr. Sheppard. 

soth the Air Force and ourselves are bringing in brand new planes, 

with new engines, with new electronics, and just as the Secretary 
mentioned a little while ago, we are paying right now—now, this 
was no one’s fault and I am not criticising anybody—but all of the 
services are paying today for a lack of research and development 
2, 3,4, and 5 years ago. We were cut back. We could not go ahead 
and develop and test new engines and new planes, and so forth. That 
is one reason why there has ‘been such a retardation in getting planes 
into production. That is why, if we do not get adequate funds in 
research and development today, we will not be paying for that re- 
search and development today, but we will pay for it 2 or 3 or 4 
years from now. 


OVERHAUL AND REPAIR OF JET PLANES 


Mr. Surrrarp. Let me ask you this along the general line of your 
comments, Admiral. What is being done so far as training Is con- 
cerned in the field of overhaul and repair work of jet engines and 
planes? In other words, you are now involved in a new technique 
that even your industrialists are having trouble catching up with / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Behind all of that, obviously there will be an over- 
haul and maintenance problem. What are you doing to train special- 
ists to handle the jet job as contrasted with -the old reciprocal job / 
Because this is a new field technically in the overhaul and maintenance 

category, as it is in the production field. I may be wrong about that, 
if Tam I wish you would tell me. 

Admiral Cassapy. You are exactly right, Mr. Sheppard. Since 
Korea we have about quadrupled the number of enlisted personnel we 
are putting through our technical schools. When Korea hit us, all of 
our technical training was done in one plant. That was Memphis, 
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Tenn. As soon as we could, we opened the technical training center 
at Jacksonville and also overloaded Memphis. 

Just recently we have been taking steps to reactivate and use the 
training center at Norman, Okla. When that is running full blast, we 
will have more than quadrupled the number of enlisted personnel who 
will be receiving basic mechanic training. 

In addition to that, we are sending numbers of our enlisted person- 
nel back to the factories, where they can watch these engines and the 
electronics and the airplane being manufactured. The “factories are 
cooperating 100 percent with us. So that we will end up with a very 
well-trained bunch of enlisted mechanics. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Those men whom you send back to the factories, | 
assume, Will become your instructors / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. You will use them as your keymen / 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How long does it take a mechanic to become well 
trained in the jet operation ? 

Admiral Cassapy. The basic enlisted man’s technical training is 6 
months. At the end of that 6-months period, that man, if he has had 
any mechanical ability, is a good man. If he does not have much 
mechanical ability, he is taught how to use tools and how to recognize 
the problems that he will be up against. These people are sent out 
to fleet. The outstanding enlisted personnel are sent back for an 
advance technical training course which runs from 8 to 9 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any availability in the private contracting 
field for overhaul and repair work on jets 4 

Admiral Cassapy. At the present time the people who have the 
know-how on jet engines are more than swamped with the production 
of engines. When we had this trouble with the Pratt-Whitney engine 
that we just completed, we had to take over a large number of Pratt- 
Whitney people to help us find out what was wrong and to get the 
difficulties corrected. But at the present time industry itself offers 
very little promise to us in the way of getting help from them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if you have 10 jet planes operating 
in Korea, how many replacement motors do you have to have for 
those planes / 

Admiral Cassapy. We buy originally 175 percent engines. That 
would mean that for 100 planes we would have 75 extra engines to 
back those up. Here is what we do with a jet engine. The minute 
that it develops any trouble, such as rough running, or it does not 
carry on properly, you pull the engine out and put in a new engine. 
At the present time, if you have a good, trained crew, they can put an 
engine in in a matter of 45 or 50 minutes. Then the original engine 
is shipped back from Korea to one of the Navy's overhaul stations 
in the United States, it is overhauled, and then it is sent back into 
service. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you make replacements in the field 
or at stations adjacent to the field ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you send the motor to be repaired back for a 
complete overhaul, state-side ? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 











Mr. Suepparp. I do not want to take up too much time interrogating 
you gentlemen, because the other members of the committee are also 
interested in asking you some questions. I should like to leave the 
plane aspect of the program for the moment and ask you certain 
questions concerning your submarine program, Mr. Secretary, which 
we shall keep off the record: ‘ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVIEW OF CONTRACTING PROCEDURES 


Mr. Suerrparp. You made a general statement relative to a board 
of gentlemen composed of both civilian and military personnel to 
review your contracting procedures and to make recommendations. 
What faults did they find in your present contractual operations, if 
any’ And when I ask that question, I mean to apply it across the 
board. 

Secretary Kimpatu. Generally, the only faults that they found were 
that we were too slow, that the work was being done well, they thought ; 
they were of the opinion that we were making good deals, when we 
made them, that the contracts were good contracts, but we were not 
making them quite fast enough. Genet rally speaking, that was their 
reaction. 

Mr. Surprparp. Did they cover construction as well as production 
of planes and guns and so forth / 

Secretary Kimpauy. They covered the whole operation. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Did they make any comments relative to the present 
method of negotiating contracts? Did they find any fault with you 
there ¢ 

Secretary Kimpartnt. No, they had no comments on that. They 
recognized that there were certain places where we could not have ne- 
cotiated contracts. 

As fast as we can get our contracts that have been let on a negotiated 
basis, to where we can have them open-bid type contracts, we do 
that; but there are certain specific items—for instance, these Douglas 
airplanes: you can only negotiate with Douglas for a Douglas air- 
plane. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think there should be a line of demarcation pointed 
out there, Mr. Secretary, because it is obvious that in certain phases 
of your procurement, you have to go through that kind of operation, 
but when it comes to construction operations, the construction of 
buildings, and so forth, did these gentlemen have the same ideas about 
those contracts / 

Secretary Kimpaty. They did not go into the construction program 
at all. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am referring specifically to State-side construction. 

Secretary Kimparti. They did not get into the construction pro- 
grams. That is something we will have to take up further. We 
have looked at that and as far as our construction programs are 
concerned, they are almost all contracted for on competitive bidding. 

Mr. Srerparp. Will you please define what you mean by competi- 
tive bidding? What do you, in the Navy, consider competitive bid- 
ding? Tam addressing myself now to the questions of the construc- 
tion of buildings, and so forth. 
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Secretary Kimpatu. If we were going to put up a new building or 
a facility, we would have the architectural and engineering work and 
design work done, and then we would put it out to a number of re- 
sponsible companies to bid on it. 


ANNUAL PERFORMANCE BONDS 


Mr. Sueprarp. When any one of these companies submitted a bid, 
under your competitive bidding system, did they have a bond to 
accompany that bid ? 

Secretary Kimpau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is it permitted to use a bond a second time by the 
same company, irrespective of the background that that company 
has ? . 

Secretary Kimpay. I cannot answer that, I will have to ask you to 
ask Admiral Jelley that question. 

Mr. Suerparp. That question should be addressed to him ? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has that question ever been brought to your at- 
tention at the policy level ? 

Secretary Kimpauy. No. 

Mr. Taser. How could a bond be used again on another contract— 
that is, the same bond? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the $64 question; maybe the gentleman can 
answer it, I cannot. 

Mr. Taner. I do not see how that could be done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information following was subsequently submitted :) 

The regulation is as follows: The Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
(see. 10-108.3) provides that annual performance bonds which cover contracts 
obtained during the period covered by the bond may be used only in connection 
with contracts other than construction contracts. When such a bond is used and 
has been completely obligated in an amount equal to the penal sum thereof, an 
additional bond shall be obtained to cover additional contracts. In view of this 
requirement, the Bureau of Yards and Docks does not have any annual perform- 
ance bonds for its construction contracts but does have annual bid bonds, 

Secretary Kimpatt. We try to look into the financial status of these 
people to find out whether we can place a contract with them or not. 

Mr. Suepparp. The problem is an intriguing one. For example, not 
so very long ago there was a contract let and a certain firm went over 
to Nassau and incorporated there. It was found that they had a bal- 
ance of $14.40, but they submitted the low bid. The interesting point 
was, why did they go to Nassau? That presented a very intriguing 
situation. Tracking that down, it was found that they were avoiding 
the question of renegotiation and also avoiding taxes. I will admit 
that their bid was thrown out, but I understand that securing new 
bids is a very expensive process for the Navy to have to go through 
again. There is a difference of opinion as to what it costs when you 
have one bid and have to throw it out and then open bids again. But 
that is a rather costly process for the Government and it seems to me 
that if the competence of the contractors were looked into carefully 
beforehand, we would obviate anything like that. 

Secretary Kimpanr. I think I heard of that instance and I was try- 
ing to think of the name of the company just now. 
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Mr. Suepparp. The only interest I had in it was how it could 
happen. 

Secretary Kimpauy. I will have to ask Admiral Jelley to answer 
that question, Mr. Sheppard. 


AVAILABILITY OF COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. SHepparp, Of course, there are conditions which would justify 
changing the competitive bid system, in my opinion; for instance, if 
contractors are not available to bid competitively. But as I under- 
stand, today they are available. 

Secretary Kimpaty. We are getting plenty of competitive bids on 
our jobs. 

Mr. Surprarp. There was a survey made by the contractors’ as- 
sociation, east, west, north, and south, and as a result it would seem 
that today there is no question of the availability of contractors, par- 
ticularly in continental United States. There may be some difficulties 
abroad, as we can all appreciate. 


CONDITION OF MOTHBALL FLEET 


What in general, gentlemen, is the present inventory and what is 
the condition of the mothball fleet ? 

Secretary KimpBaty, [ should like to ask Admiral Fechteler to speak 
on that, Mr. Sheppard. 

Admiral Frcurevcer. We have a total of 26 carriers in the Navy; 
that is, Esser carriers. We have 12 in the active fleet. In this budget 
we are asking to modernize, what we call the 27-C conversion, two 
carriers. With 13 in previous programs, that brings us up to a total 
of 15, which will have been modernized, including this fund, to the 
extent that they are capable of being modernized. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have very much left in the so-called small- 
craft category, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Freureier. Yes, sir. But there again, this is an example 
of what we are up against in this ship-building program. For in- 
stance, there are three-hundred-odd LCV P’s. Those are smal] landing 
craft. They are used on transports. They have wood hulls. We have 
built none to speak of since the war. That means that they have been 
sitting out in the open for 5 or 6 years and have reached a state of de- 
terioration Where it is imperative that we build some new ones. 

We have had some accidents with some of those ships, with pad eyes 
pulling out, where we have been lucky that we have not hurt a lot of 
people. As a matter of fact, two or three were killed. That is an 
example of the replacement that is required because of deterioration. 


Savines From “Morneau. Fierr” 


Mr. Suepparp. Has it been considered advisable, Mr. Secretary, to 
have a recapitulation of the Navy's mothball fleet, in order to get an 
estimate of what it has meant in the saving of dollars in our presently 
expanded program ¢ 

Secretary Kimpaty. The ships that we get out of the mothball fleet 
that have been brought back into active service since Korea cost us 
over-all for mothballing about 2 percent of the original cost. 
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Mr. Suzerarp. Admiral Hopwood, are you going to be prepared 
to answer questions on this later on ¢ 

Admiral Horwoop. I have a statement that I can present on it right 
now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. IT would like to have it inserted in the record at this 
point. We would like to have a statement dollarwise. What I am 
trying to do is measure Navy’s intelligence and to see exactly what 
it has meant in dollars and cents. 

Secretary Kimpatn. We have a total of 1457 in our Reserve Fleet 
now and 1,170 active. 

Admiral CLextron. This statement shows the cost of the mothball 
fleet from 1946 through 1952 and, in addition, it shows the activation 
cost of the ships since Korea up to the present time: and the cost of 
that process as compared to the cost of new ships. 

Mr. Sruerrarp. Do you have a total figure ? 

Admiral Ciextron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you insert that in the record so that we may 
see what it has actually meant in savings of dollars and cents. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The estimated original cost of these 2,036 vessels was $12,865,500,000. The 
estimated present replacement cost is $29,694,000,000. 

During the fiscal years 1946 through 1952, inclusive, the Navy has spent ap- 
proximately $257,000,000 to inactivate and maintain the Reserve Fleet. This 
j-year-preservation expenditure is approximately 2 percent of the original build- 
ing cost of the Reserve Fleet ships, and less than 1 percent of the estimated re- 
placement cost. 

Since Korea and up until November 1, 1951, 511 ships have been or are being 
activated to augment the active fleet. This includes aircraft carriers, battle- 
ships, heavy cruisers, destroyers, and destroyer escorts, submarines, minesweep- 
ing ships, patrol vessels, amphibious and auxiliary t) pes. 

The estimated replacement cost of the 511 ships activated or being activated 
since Korea is $6,384,000,000, The cost of activating these ships and making 
them in all respects ready in the same condition as when they reported to the 
Reserve Fleet, including the supplying of allowance equipage will total approxi- 


nately $224,400,000 or about 3.5 percent of the estimated replacement cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are modernizing many of those ships, are you 
not ¢ 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In arriving at your final figure to indicate the sav- 
ings through the use of the mothball fleet, do you add the vost of 
modernization? Let me see if I can make myself clear. If we had 
not had those ships, if we had stupidly let them go by the board, so to 
speak, and had built ships in their place, how much additional in 
dollars would it have cost the American taxpayer? In other words, 
how much have we saved in dollar value to the American taxpayer 
through the use of the mothball fleet ? 

Admiral Criexton. Since Korea we have activated and modernized 
511 ships. The estimated replacement cost of those five-hundred-odd 
ships is $6,384,000,000. Actually it cost us to do this work $224.400,000 
less modernization or about 3.5 percent of the estimated replacement 
cost. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have no further questions at this time. Mr. Mahon. 
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MopreRNIZATION OF THE FLEEY 


Mr. Manon. I should like you to discuss briefly the progress you 
have made in modernizing some of the more important ships. These 
ships, as we know, have been in the shipyards at Bremerton, Brook- 
lyn, and various other shipyards. How far along are you in this 
expensive modernization of carriers? For instance, you have been 
extending the hulls—I do not know what the technical term is. 

Admiral Fecnteter. Putting blisters on them. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Frcureier. I should like to have Admiral Wallin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, discuss that. 

Mr. Manon. Please give us a brief statement on that. You can 
go into greater detail later at the detail hearings when that particular 
item is taken up. 

Admiral Wain. We have, as Admiral Fechteler indicated, 13 
carriers which are slated for modernization at the present time and 
entirely funded for. This budget includes two additional. 

Mr. Manon. Those have been n, as you say, funded for. How far 
along are you on the job? 

Admiral Watxin. I would say that in round figures we are probably 
about 40 percent along. Only three of them have been completed. 

Mr. Manon. What three are those? 

Admiral Watuin. The Oriskany, the Wasp, and the Essex. Of 
those that are coming along, the next one that will be completed, 
which will be about Mare h 1, will be the Hearsarge. And so on. We 
will get two more in 1952 and they are scheduled to continue on through 
1954. 


DoLuaR VALUE OF THE Navy 


Mr. Suepearp. Mr. Secretary, on page 7 of your statement you make 
an interesting declaration with respect to what the Navy has cost 
the Government since 1794. You say: 

Since 1794, a total of about $140 billion was expended for the Navy through 
June 30, 1951. Of this amount, $41.5 billion, computed at original cost, or 30 
percent, remain as physical assets—in the form of shipyards, ordnance plants, 
air stations, ships, and so forth—very tangible evidence that your investment in 
the facilities and “hardware” necessary for the Navy is paying off in military 
readiness, 

pair slags to the value of those installations now in being, which 
have been purchased in previous years, are you taking into acc ‘ount the 
large increase in value that has taken place ? 

Secretary Kimpati. No, just what they cost us. This is not the 
replacement value of ships and aircraft and stations or anything else, 
but just the original cost. The replacement cost would be much 
higher than this. 

Mr. McManon. The cost of replacing shipyards, and so forth, would 
be immeasurably higher today ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is right. These represent our first cost. 
The figure on the ships’ first cost was about $18 billion and the re- 
placement cost is roughly $36 or $37 billion. But the $18-billion 
figure is in here. 
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ReEsEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I was interested in the statement with respect to the 
lag in research and development funds, which statement was made by 
Admiral Cassady. I have taken the position that the Congress has 
been rather responsive to requested appropriations for research and 
development since World War IT began, and during the post World 
War IL period, I believe we have been appropriating for the Armed 
Forces funds for research and development at the rate of about 31 
billion a year. That was prior to Korea. Do you have any specific 
figures before you on that, Admiral ¢ 

“Admiral Cassapy. I donot, sir. I certainly concur in what you say. 
We have not had our trouble in getting money for research and de- 
velopment from the Congress. You gentlemen have raised our 
amounts on several occasions; but we did go through some days of 
austerity with respect to research and development. 

Mr. Manon. That is from the standpoint of your budget problem / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Kimpary. In some of the scientific fields they have felt 
that there were not enough scientists in this country on which to spend 
this money. About 25 or 30 percent of the money is spent in research 
and the other 65 or 70 or 75 percent is spent in development. It takes 
good mechanics to know how the thing will work after the scientific 
work has been done. 

I would like to make one other point on this, if I may. You saw 
these new airplanes. Now, just as a rough estimate, taking a new 
airplane from the time that we conceive it until we get it into produc- 

tion, the time required is about 7 years and the money about $75 mil- 
lion. That is, from the time that we say we are going to have a certain 
type of airplane and we put it out for bid with the aircraft companies, 
it is almost 7 years and $75 million before that plane is in production. 
Everyone who has tried to make a commercial transport las Jost mil- 
lions of dollars on it. That is just to give you an idea of how this is 
a long lead-time item. 

You saw this plane which was mentioned a little while ago. We 
started to let that contract 3 years ago when I first came into the 
service and we have not flown the first plane yet. 


[MrortTANCE OF PromMorinGe Errictency AND ECONOMY IN THE ARMED 
Forces 


Mr. Manon. I would like to change this subject to one involving : 
very important policy question. The Committee on Appropriations 
has interested itself through the years, particularly since military 
costs have gone up so much, in a program of efficiency and economy. 
We have been urging the importance of this subject for a number of 
years. We have not made adequate progress. 

However, in recent months other committees and subcommittees 
and task forces and columnists and people generally have joined this 
quest for a greater degree of economy and efficiency in the operation 
of the Military Establishment, and we think that is all to the good. 

In the old days when we spent only a small fraction of our tax dollar 
for national defense, it was not, perhaps, of the greatest importance 
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that every economy be effected, because we would not be bankrupt 
wnyway just because of military spending. That was in the old days. 
Now a very large percentage of the tax dollar is going for national 
defense and there is a grave. risk to the security of the country from 
the standpoint of the stability of our economy. I think you will agree 
to that, Mr. Secretary. That changes the complexion of the question. 

In other words, by reason of the terrific cost of modern war, we 
may lose the war by over spending at home. By reason of this grave 
threat to our national welfare we, in these hearings, have been try- 
ing, shall I say, to build a fire under all of the top people in the De- 
fense establishment in an effort to get them to concentrate a maximum 
effort on this matter of efficiency and economy in the management 
and operation of the Military Establishment. I think the old-time 
officer in the Army and the Navy had the feeling more or less, “Well. 
let us win the war with a minimum sacrifice of human life, but let 
us not fritter away our time trying to cut corners and save money 
or save matériel. Let us win the contest and the heck with what it 
may cost.” 

Of course, it is true that you cannot fritter away all your time try- 
ing to save money in a big struggle in some faraway area in combat, 
you cannot waste a lot of time trying to save matériel. This has to be 
looked at in the proper focus. But we are up against a very serious 
situation at this time. 

As I pointed out last week to the Secretary of the Department of 
the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Army, we have upward of 15 
million men who were formerly in uniform in the service of the coun- 
try: and almost without exception, those men are walking propa- 
gandists against the Department of Defense when it comes to the 
matter of efficiency and economy. The average ex-service man would 
laugh in your face if you told him seriously that the Armed Forces 
were doing a fairly good job in this business of efficiency and economy 
of operation. That represents the attitude of the average citizen 
and I think it represents the attitude, undoubtedly, of the average 
Member of Congress. 

This is highly significant because, as I see it and as I am sure you 
gentlemen on the other side of the table see it, we have got to be 
strong in a military way over the long pull if we are to have the 
maximum opportunity to preserve the security of this country. If 
the military forces sink so low in the estimate of the people from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economy that the Congress at some late1 
time should with reckless abandon slash your requests for appropria- 
tion, and tend to destroy the Military Establishment, perhaps. on the 
thesis that “about half the money is being wasted anyway, we will 
do this and promote economy”—we might have serious difficulty. 

Secretary Kopatt. May T speak on that, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Manon. Yes, in a moment. Particularly would that be true 
if no war were on in Korea or some other far-away place that would 
keep everyone conscious of the necessity of considerable strength in the 
Military Establishment. 

So, as I see it. this question of promoting efficiency and economy and 
-elling the American people on the idea and the Congress on the idea 
that you are promoting efficiency and economy, if vou really are, is a 
matter of very serious consequence. 
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I should like your reaction to that. I think it is the most important 
thing before us, in a certain sense. 

Secretary Kimpaty. My reactions, Mr. Chairman, are very violent. 
These people come around and tell me how badly we are doing, and 
I tell them to come down and show us how to do it better. We have 
a great many business people, the finest in the country, who come down 
and advise with us on all of our problems. We take their advice on 
anything that they are competent to tell us about—running ship- 
vards, running overhaul and repair stations, how we buy, how we man- 
age our programs. Invariably they come back and say, well, you are 
doing very well, but here are a couple of little things where maybe you 
could do a little better. But when they tell me, as far as the Navy 
is concerned—and that is all I know about, that we are not running 
our business efficiently, 1 tell them they do not know what they are 
talking about. We run the Navy Department at least as efficiently 
as any big corporation in the United States, and I am prepared to go 
out before any body of people and substantiate that statement. I 
know. I have been working with this for 3 years just as hard as IL can 
work at it; but they will pin you down to some little place where they 
say you have spent 50 cents more than you should have if you had 
bought it somewhere else. 

But the average corporation and business has something that we 
in the Navy do not have, nor any other Government establishment— 
you can take Sears, Roebuck or the Chrysler Corp., or any of them. 
They take a certain percentage of their inventory every year and 
write it off for mistakes that they have made. 

Our Assistant Secretary of the Navy has a little business, something 
that does $5 or $10 million a year, in Arizona. He has an inventory 
of about $1 million. He writes off $50,000 a year every year because 
he has not bought too well. 

Sears, Roebuck writes off a certain percentage of their inventory 
every year for bad buys. That is standard practice in any business 
procedure. We do not write anything off. 

We estimated as closely as we could the first of the last fiscal year 
that we had about 1 percent of our inventory that might be surplus 
tous, that was not usable. 

By and large we buy our material cheaper than anybody else buys 
theirs—I do not care what it is. You could not buy clothes or shoes 
or food—nobody could—as cheaply as we bay it. Any item that you 
mention, We buy it cheaper and better. There will be things where 
there is a range of prices, and I will give you a little example. This 
pair of shoes that I have on isa standard navy shoe. The last lot that 
we bought we paid 84.84 for them. Our average cost over the last 
year has been $6.50. You cannot buy those shoes at wholesale cost 
today for $6.50. Most of those people cannot come within $2 or 33 
of that price. 

In our whole line of things we buy our material better, we catalog 
it better, we know where it is, we know how much of it we are going 
to use, and how much we have used of it every year, and what our 
prospective use of it is, and what our mobilization reserve should be, 
and how we are handling it. And these people who tell me that this 
operation is badly run do not know, because all of the business people 
who have come in—and we have had hundreds of them come in and 
work with us—give us a very clean bill of health. 
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Just examine the size of this enterprise, the Navy. This morning 
I tabulated figures for eight of the largest corporations in the country. 
‘Lhey were Bethlehem, Chry sler, Montgomery Ward, International 
Harvester, Standard Oil of New Jersey, General Electric, United 
States Steel; and Se: ars, Roebuck. 

They have a total net worth in all those businesses, without any 
liabilities—total asset value of $10,877,000.000, Using the same base, 
we have $50 billion. We are five times as big, just the Navy Depart- 
ment, as eight of the largest corporations in America. 

Don’t you think that there is inefficienc vy in those companies’ For 
every one that you will find in our shop I will find you a like number 
in theirs. You just cannot do it. But the average corporation does 
not do things the same way. Take, for instance, the purchasing 
department of the Chrysler Corp. On the main items that they buy 
such as steel and copper, they look at those very closely. But if you 
are talking about carbon paper and pencils, and the incidental things 
that they may be buying all around the world, they do not pay too 
much attention to those. Those are insignificant items. But if we 
were to pay 25 cents for ae paper that somebody else says could 
be het in quantities for 15 cents, immediately every columnist 
in the countr v talks about our w asting the taxpayers’ money. 

I resent it and I have gone around the country talking about it, and 
I am going to continue to do that, because our Navy operation is run- 
ning well, 

° Mr. Sureprrarp. Gentlemen, the committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 
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Monpbay. Frepruary 11, 1952. 


Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will come to order. 

You have the witness, Mr. Mahon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Manon. Before we went to lunch, Mr. Secretary, we were talk- 
ing about this important question of economy and efficiency. 

‘You see, this committee has a very keen interest in this problem for 
the reasons stated this morning, and for the further reason when we 
present a bill to the floor we want to present it with confidence; that 
we are doing the proper and right thing. We cannot bring bills to the 
floor without some assurance as to the accuracy of the basis upon which 
the figures were arrived:at. 

I think investigations by Congress and otherwise of the operation of 
the Military Establishment are in order, and I think they are capable 
of doing a lot of good. I have no stones to throw. at people who are 
seeking | to properly investigate the Department of Defense. After 
all, it is the people's business. I have no desire to cast any stones at 
those who are working hard and doing a good job in making these 
investigations and seeking to promote a “better operation. 


ImportTaANCE OF Goop MANAGEMENT PRACTICE 


This morning you took the thesis that the Navy Establishment, when 
compared to eae business, is doing a creditable job of management. 

Secretary Kimeaun. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I think the key to this whole thing is good management 
from top to bottom in the operation of the Defense Establishment in 
the expenditure of our funds. 
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I have held all along that by better policy in procurement, particu- 
larly of the large items, would be the largest area of improvement 
in savings. If you can save 1, 2, or 5 percent on these vast contracts 
for electronics and aircraft and ships, you would save a considerable 
number of dollars. 

Now, do you have any technique whereby you can discover whether 
or not your procurement policies are sound and effective ? 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT COSTS 


Secretary Kimpau.. As to the big items, such as airframes. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You do not have real competition, as you know. 

Secretary KympBanit. You do not have real competition, but you do 
know your costs. You know what their profits are. You know what it 
costs per pound of airframe weight to make the airplane. You know 
what the overhead rates are between the different companies. We have 
cost inspectors looking into those costs all the time. We know what 
money is being expended. 

The number of man-hours per airframe has gone up very materially 
because of the complications of the present airplane over the ones that 
we had in the early part of the war. 

When we get the new planes into production and we get shaken 
down the costs will go down. When you start to manufacture an air- 
plane it takes about 10 hours of labor for 1 pound of airframe 
weight, and that curve goes down after you have made several hundred 
planes to where you will manufacture 1 pound of airframe weight 
for 1 man-hour.. So that curve from 10 man-hours down to 1 
man-hour is a steady curve. It applies to all the different types of air- 
planes. Your curve will start off at a high figure and go down to a low 
figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not liquidating some of your original in- 
vestment when you start on a new type plane / 

Secretary Kimpaty, You have your tooling costs. After you have 
made 25 or 50 planes and you have written that tooling cost off, your 
costs go way down. After we get types of airplanes that will last 
for a number of years your costs § go down materially. 

I would like to point out that in some of these planes your electronic 
items are very expensive. There has been more or less of a revolution 
in electronics. .As we make a new radar set, transmitter or receiver, 
then we get better ones and those first costs are extremely high. 

Mr. Taper. If the weight of the plane has a good deal to do with 
its cost, why would it be that this A-3-D is costing $5,250,000 and 
weighs about one-half to one-third of what the B-47 is supposed to 
weigh ¢ 

Secretary Kiaati. Mr. Taber, we have made only 2 of those and 
we are going to get a contract for 12 more, as I understand it. When 
we start to make 25, and then go up to 100, those costs will come way 
down. The first two are hand-made items. 

Mr. Taner. That means then we ought to be able to figure there will 
be quite a reduction in the cost after the first dozen / 

Secretary Kimpau.. Oh, ves. It always goes down. 

Mr. Taner. I wish that could be reflected in the estimates that are 
sent us. 
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Secretary Kimpann. Just as a comparison, when we buy the first 
X model airplanes, they usually cost us from $12,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 apiece. Then you buy a dozen and they will cost you from $4, ‘000, - 
000 to $7,000,000. Then you buy 50 and the cost will go down to $1,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000, It goes right down as your quantity goes up. 
You cannot start off in quantity production because you have so many 
changes and modifications in the complex mechanism that you have to 
make as you go along. 

I can get you an actual average of those figures, but the ones I gave 
you are of a geod order of magnitude of the way these things go. 

Our electronics, for instance, on an FU is $4,000. On a com- 
parable modern fighter plane, the F-7—-U, the electronics cost $24,000. 
You have so many more complications. 

Mr. Manon. The all-weather fighter costs far more per pound than 
the non-all-weather fighter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly the electronics on that plane must cost 
more than 825,000, That would not get vou started on a good set 
of communications equipment. 

Secretary Kimpaun. The unit cost for the F-4—-U for World War II 
was $120,000. This F-7—-U, in the quantities we are buying it so far, 
costs $2,000,000, That figure will go down lower than that when we 
get into production, but it will never get down to the $120,000 that we 
spent for the F-4-U. 


HOARDING OF LABOR BY PLANE MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Maton. When I go about the country I encounter many people. 
Here will be a father who says. “My son went to X town to work in 
an airplane plant and he sat around there for weeks and weeks, and 
mavbe months, and did practically nothing. and finally got so bored, 
even though his wages were good, he just came home.” 

That is net an unusual criticism to hear. In other words, the criti- 
cism is that the aireraft manufacturers hoard a lot of labor they 
actually do not need. They charge the Government with the cost of 
the aircraft, and in the Jong run and final analysis the taxpayer gets 
socked in the pocketbook because of these high costs. 

Of course, I can see where if you have an assembly line operation 
and something goes haywire with the assembly that stops everything, 
perhaps you will have people unemployed for a time. I can also 
understand that people who have a little lull here and there and expect 
to have much more activity in a few weeks will want to hold onto 
those people that have the traming, but this problem here of paying 
labor that does not actually produce is one of the biggest problems, 
in my opinion, in the cost of military equipment. 

What is vour analysis of that? 

Secretary Kampain. I think there may be some of that. I do not 
think von can get a formula on it. Once an airplane company goes 
from 2.000 or 5.000 peop le up - 2OOO0 peop le at is pretty hard to gel 
the people in phat, The first thing vou do is to get people who are 
not familiar with the aircraft industry. You have to teach them 
certain parts of the work. You have to have a lot of training for 
them. It takes time to develop them. That is the reason why with this 
new labor your costs on the first start is up to 10 or 15 man-hours per 
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pound of airframe. After they learn how to do the job those costs 
go way down. 

If we can keep the level of airplane employment where we have it 
now, the efficiency of those forces will go straight up for the next year 
or two. They cannot help but do so. You have had to integrate many 
thousands of people into these airplane plants and vou have had to 
train them. 

Mr. Manon. I am confident if you should send an investigator into 
any area where there is a large employment of labor in aircraft pro- 
duction and he should just mingle with the employees at those places, 
he could come up with some fantastic stories about the use of labor. 

I think by all means some real study ought to be given to this 
question. I think there is room for improvement. I know that you 
cannot have a situation where every man is busily engaged every hour 
ina big plant where 30,000 people are employed. That is not possible. 
But I think a much better job could and should be done, and I think it 
can be done by close cooperation between the aircraft industry and 
the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Kimpaun. The aircraft industry will cooperate with u- 
very fully. They are conscious of this. They want to get their costs 
down. They are not happy with the prices they have to charge. 

It happens at the present time we have two men out, one in the 
Middle West and one on the west coast. and they are trying to find 
out two things for me. We have given them a list of 20 of our biggest 
manufacturers im that area, and I want to find out, first, how our in 
spection system is. Is it adequate’ Are we overinspecting, or do we 
have enough inspecting? These are capable manufacturers and they 
are going to spot-check on these things for me. IT am asking them at 
the same time to look at the specifications that we are asking the man 
ufacturers to uphold, to find out if we are asking for unrealistic speci 
fications; specifications that people can meet but which may be so 
rigid that it is costing many times what the article would cost us if 
we should relax the specifications. IT will give both of these peopl 
the opportunity to tell me what kind of wasted labor they are finding 
in these areas. 

Now, I would lke to mention this: There is a human tendency 
when someone is confronted with eriticism to put his best foot for 
ward and to prove that he is not guilty of all these things he i- 
charged with, but if he is proved guilty, he puts forward the facts 
that are most advantageous to him. 

Now, there have been cases where we have not received all the facts 
with respect to the criticisms that have been made. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


Dispariry in Unir Costs or Comaon [Trems or Suppi)y 


Mr. Maron. Recently, through press reports and reports of variou: 
committees there have been criticisms made with r¢ spect to discrep \ 
cles in the cost of barracks bags and carpenter squares and shoes 
and we were talking about shoes this morning—and combat boots 
nails, and blankets. Reference has been made to the supply of an 
chors which the Navy has. . 
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The Bonner conunittee made a very interesting report last year 
about the medical-supply management of the services and made vari- 
ous criticisms. There have been other criticisms made. 

What I would like to have is an evaluation from you, over your 
signature, so that you can vouch for it—you cannot afford to be wrong 
about it—— : 

Secretary Kimpany, I will be happy to give it to you. 

Mr. Manon. Give us now the facts, both favorable and unfavorable 
to the Navy, with respect to these criticisms. 

Secretary Kimpann. Yes. 

(The information following was submitted for the record :) 


Press reports and comments by various congressional committees have re- 
ferred critically to discrepancies in the cost of various items procured by the 
inilitary services. Before proceeding to comment on specific items it should 
be noted that, in referring to alleged Navy cost discrepancies, the publicized 
fizures have invariably been our catalog prices—that is, the issue prices rather 
than specific prices paid for the material in question. For each sample of Navy 
material furnished for exhibit purposes, we have furnished also both the issue, 
er catalog, price at which carried and the latest procurement price, date, and 
quantity. The significant figure in appraising procurement practices in the 
services should be the actual price paid for material, with consideration given 
io the fact that such prices may vary even on identical items with the item 
of procurement, because of market fluctuations, with the quantities procured 
and in some cases with the necessity for immediate delivery, which in particular 
iustances may be a more compelling consideration than price alone. 

Specific comment on the items noted is as follows: 

(a) Barracks bags.—The Navy has two types of bags, namely, a sea bag with 
un issue price of $3.90 and a duffel bag at an issue price of 83.75. The latest 
procurement of the sea bag Was in September 1951, at a procurement cost of 
83.37. This procurement was negotiated in an absence of bids, No procurement 
of duffel bags has been made since early in World War II The Navy is con- 
sidering discontinuing the duffel bag in favor of the sea bag. 

(b) Carpenter squares.—tIssue price on the Navy item is $2, but latest pro- 
curement was of a local purchase of a small quantity in November 148 at 
$1.64 each. At that time five bids were received, of which the lowest quoted 
Sto 10 months delivery at $1.35 each. In view of the immediacy of the require- 
iment, however, award was made at $1.64 to a higher bidder who could furnish 
immediate delivery. 

With regard to this item, two styles of squares, A and B, are used by the mili- 
tary services. The style A square is more expensive, principally because it has 
a greater variety of graduations marked on front and back, and four tables 
and squares for computational purposes as compared with only two for style 
B. Variations in price also occur with respect to the finish provided, but for 
the most part the variations are a consequence of the degree of graduations 
and the tables and scales provided, since the computing capabilities of carpen- 
fers squares are dependent upon these features. 

(¢) Shoes, black.—Issue price $6.50. The latest procurement of this item was 
in December 1951. At this time 3.576 pairs of shoes were procured at $4.82 
each, This procurement was advertised with award made to the lowest bidder. 
Navy selling price was computed on cost prevalent in September 1951. The 
lew cost of the latest procurement (December 1951) is attributed to the fourth 
jnarter depression in the footwear industry 

(d) Boots, combat, insulated—Issue price for the quartermaster boot is 
$24.65 while that for the Marine Corps boot is $16.80. The Quartermaster Corps 
price of $24.65 is the weighted average price ($2240) of all five contractors who 
received awards on the Army’s initial procurement of the item in June 1951, 
pins 2 10-percent mark-up. In these prices, all contractors were including the 
cost of tools, molds, and dies in their initial contracts since they had no kuow!l- 
edge of acceptability of the item and were unable to anticipate future produc- 
tion. The weighted average for the latest Army procurement (December 1951) 
is SISAT, subject to redetermination. 

Due to the Army's much larger potential requirements of the item, procure- 
nent was negotiated with three additional contractors besides the two who were 
already in production for the Marine Corps in order to broaden the industry 


base. 
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The latest procurement price for the Marine Corps boot, January 11, 1952, 
was $18.80. The Marine Corps issue price of S16.80 is based on a weighted 
average price of all contracts and letters of intent from January 4. 1951, through 
January 11, 1952. 

Procurement of these boots, subsequent to the awards in June 1951, has been 
on a coordinated basis, with the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps exchanging 
cost information and scheduling combined procurement to the best advautage 
of industry and of the Government. Prices quoted have been coordinated 
between services prior to award to ascertain that they are reasonable. 

(e) Nails —A study of the prices of common nails reveals differences among 
different activities in the issue prices for similar nails. However, the actus! pur: 
chase prices are comparable for similar nails purchased on the same warket, 

Similar common nails had been given different Federal item identification 
numbers whenever they conformed to different specifications or were obtained 
hy local purchase without regard to specifications. Standardization studies of 
the items cataloged will reduce the number of items of such nails procured. The 
development of a common specification will further restrict the number of 
varieties procured in the future. 

(f) Blankets—Comparison of wool-blanket prices particularly requires con- 
sideration of the timing of the procurement, because of the fluctuating nature 
of the wool market. Issue prices will, accordingly, frequently vary markedly 
from last procurement price. Following is data on three Navy wool blankets of 
which camples were furnished for a current congressional subcommittee exhibit : 


; ‘ Procureme nt 
ssue " ates rice 
Issue price Latest price aati 


55-B-8372; wool, crews, white ‘ $12. 50 $19.95 | February 1951 
All future procurements to be in gray to make possible 
the use of lower grade, less costly wools. The last procure- 
ment was negotiated. Bids were received on an adver- 
tised basis for less than half of a 470,000 blanket order 
Accordingly, 200,000 blankets were awarded on a bid basis 
and the remaining 270,000 blankets were awarded on a 
negotiated basis 
37-B-3765; wool, N-1, OD ; 22. (0) 7.12 | August 1949 
Last procurement was advertised with award made to 
lowest bidder. Issue price is being changed to $12.50 
55-B-8370; wool, crews, OD 12. 50 21.17 | March 194) 
Obsolescent; using until stocks are exhausted with future 
procurements to be 55-B-8372in gray. Last procurement 
was negotiated for same reason as indicated for 55-B-&372 


Medical blankets—lIt has been charged that the Medical Department paid 
$21.75 each for white blankets. Medical blankets must meet certain severe 
service conditions, such as ability to stand frequent sterilization and must be 
larger than the ordinary blankets in order to cover patients with special de- 
vices, casts, etc. The medical blankets are purchased jointly for the three 
services through the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. In Janu- 
ary 1951 a stock replenishment request for 50,000 blankets was submitted. At 
that time the wool market was very high resulting in the lowest price quota- 
tion of $21.75. The agency therefore withdrew their request and purchased 
only the immediate requirements of 8.340 blankets at this price. In late 1951 
the stock replenishment contracts were let at prices varying from $10.17 (FOB 
origin) to $10.57 (delivered) respectively. 

(7) Anchors.—The best estimate of mobilization requirements for anchors 
indicate that stocks on hand are insufficient in some categories. A random 
sampling of replacement costs for several sizes of anchors indicates that their 
prices have approximately doubled since World War II. In some instances 
replacement prices have more than tripled. 

It should be noted that most of the Navy's anchors presently in inventory or 
coming into the supply system are derived from war-ending stocks, as these 
stocks ure identified, preserved, and placed in the system. In view of long pro 
curement lead time and mobilization readipess requirements, it would be in 
appropriate to reduce anchor inventories to levels Commensurate with the 
present scale of naval operations, aside from the fact that the financial recovery 
would be very small in relation to replacement cost. On this point. storage per- 
sonnel indicate that anchors have practically unlimited storage life when given 
protective coating. 
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An additional point with respect to anchors is that it is inaccurate to express 
anchor inventory in terms of years supply. This presupposes a more or less 
regular rate of consumption and issue, which is feasible for many types of 
material but not for anchors. These requirements are more correctly subject 
to determination by planning in terms of present and projected feet require- 
ments, in Which mobilization readiness requirements must be viven definite 
consideration, ‘ 

On another subject, the Bonner subcommittee report of June 27, 1951, on Fed- 
eral supply management Commented adversely on the distribution phase of 
medical supply management and the use of doctors, commissioned as medical 
officers, in supply administration. The committee recommended that, pending 
the development of a fully integrated medical-supply system for the Department 
of Defense, all medical-supply functions in the Department of the Navy should 
be transferred to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, and that in the Army a 
similar transfer should be made to the Quartermaster Corps. 

On November 22, 1950, the Secretary of Defense had already issued 13 policy 
statements governing medical supply operations. Policy statement No. 11 
directed the integration of the medical supply distribution system: with the 
departmental distribution system employed for all other material. Accordingly, 
the Secretary of the Navy in a letter dated January 1, 1951, directed the Chief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts to prepare jointly a plan for the integration of Navy medical 
supply into the Navy supply system, and to submit that plan by April 1, 1951, for 
approval. In complinnce with this directive a plan for the above integration was 
snubinitted and approved, All phasing of the integration of medical supply will 
be completed by July 1, 152. This action will consummate the recommenda- 
tion of the Bonner report concerning transfer of medical snpply to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Manon. As T told you frankly this morning, we have been 
seeking to build a fire under the armed services in an effort to get 
some genuine interest in this business of better management and 
ereater effort toward economy. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. It is these little things here and there all over the 
country that add lip to the big snowball that keeps on rolling. I think 

whenever we find inefficiency and waste we ought to nail it down 
| and do something about it. 


ASSISTANCE OF EXPERT CIVILIAN CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Suepparp. In your discussions with the chairman this morn- 
ing you took a rather forceful position about the business ability of 
Navy as it is being operated. which, of course, is a laudable thing 
for vou to do. Then, in order not necessarily to justify, but to give 
a littl more thought te your comments, you stated that you had 
brought in outside businessmen of extreme prominence. I do not 
recall their names at the moment. You referred to them in your 
statement this morning. I presume vou consider them captains of 
industry in their particular walks of life. 

When vou bring those men into the service for the purpose of con- 
sultation how do they report to vou’ Do they report to vou verbally 
or in writing / 

Secretary Kimpacy. They usually submit a written report. Before 
they submit a written report they come down and discuss it and tell 
us what they have found, what they think is good and what they 
think can stand some correction. 

Here [indicating] is the first report I got from this subcommittee 
on supply management. It covers six or eight pages. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you not think we should have as much of that 
information as possible / 
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Secretary Kimpany. [ assure you that you should. I feel that we 
have not told you gentlemen enough of the things that we are doing 
to make these shops run. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I might elaborate and say that we have not told 
the American people what we are doing. In other words, if the peo- 
ple who are considered outstanding businessmen and production men 
come into your Department and commend your operations, even to 
the extent of drawing parallels by saying that they themselves in their 
own business are writing off more in their own operations than you, 
that is extremely valuable information from the public point of view. 

Secretary Kimpaus. | think possibly we can do a better job of 
getting it out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. | would like to suggest at this point, Mr. Mahon, 
unless there is objection on the part of yourself or some other mem- 
ber of the committee, that you have filed with Mr. Lambert a COPY 
of those reports. 

Secretary Kimpart. We will file the portfolio for you. 

Mr. Manion. Show us that Messrs. X and Y said so-and-so abort 
you. I would like to have it as a matter of record so that when we 
go to the floor with your bill we will be prepared to say. This is not 
a matter of individual concept within the Navy, the Air Force, or the 
Army; this is what businessmen themselves have said about the op- 
erations of government.” 

Seeretary Kiapatn. We asked them in not for any commendation. 
We tell them where we think there is some area where we might make 
some improvement. We do not ask them for commendation, We tell 
them to go find some faults for us. 

Mr. Sueprearp, [I know that. 


MARINE SUPPLY DEPOT IN PHILADELVHI\ 


Secretary Kimpaty. Normally they find places where we can im 
prove. 

As IT mentioned this morning, up in the Marine Supply Depot in 
Philadelphia they made 52 suggestions on things they thought we 
could do better on. They did not tell us how well the marines were 
doing up there. They are supposed to do well. Thev told us where 
we could make some improvements. You do that all the time in busi- 
enss. You continually examine vour operations from time to time 
to see if you cannot do better, to see if vou are spending too much 
money, and if so, where you can cut a little in your manufacturing 
processes. 

Mr. Surrrarp. [Tam conversant with Navy's policy, and have been 
for quite some period of time. 

Again, I go back to the fact that if something comes out to your 
credit, and if someone is kind enough occasionally to sav a kind word 
about your ability, I do not think that vou should be chagrined, or 
that you would want to put it under the table, as it were. Let us have 
the good as well as the bad. If we do that I think it would be 
rather helpful. L would like to have the benefit of it. 

Now, there is another thing [ would like to refer to for a moment. 
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LEVELING OFF OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


When you referred to the leveling off of a so-called hump in your 
procurement program—and I am referring to hardware now—you 
leveled that hump off and projected it into the future, hypothetically, 
1954, 1955, or 1956. I do not recall that vou reflected in your general 
statement that the same type of leveling off was following in your 
personnel. Did I have a misconstruction of that ? 

Admiral Fecureter. No. The personnel keeps in phase with the 
force level. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, as we take this so-called hump out 
of the graph and go way out here |{indicating| you have dropped 
the level of your personnel to the same degree that you have projected 
your planning / 

Admiral Frecureter. No. That production hump there is in the 
modernization of equipment; notably, the air group, so that the 
personnel used is not related to the hump. I thought that you meant 
force levels. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You are not going to have a pile-up of personnel 
in here that is going to be in excess of your demand operations ? 

Secretary Kimpaiy. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. That clarifies the point. 


BROADENING OF PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, I noticed in your statement at page 2 
that vou say vou have a policy designed to broaden the productive base 
so as to provide a mobilization potential. I think that is a very wise 
policy. Lam wondering if you have any production base on a stand-by 
basis. Are you using everything that you have / 

Secretary Kimpatn. The stand- by base would be about the same 
thing as the production capacity in being. If we take a plant and 
run it on a one-shift or a two-thirds of a shift on a 5-day week basis, 
we calculate that that plant as we run it on three shifts, 7 days a 
week, will give us four, five. or six times what it does on a one-shift 
basis, so we will have a mobilization capacity in reserve. We have 
the know-how and the ability to manufacture. We may be making 
2 hundred articles a week, but we will be able to make 800 a week 
if we get into it. The fact is that we have that production capacity 
in being and the trained men in there able to make the product, and 
we can expand very rapidly. If we did not have it in being it would 
take us a year or a year and a half to get that facility ready. 

Mr. Rivey. You think that you could produce three or four times 
as much material as you are now producing with your capacity f 

Secretary Kimpaty. Yes. Take our 50-millimeter guns and 3-inch 
ammunition program. We are building that production capacity. 
We have planned to run it at about what our peacetime-usage rate will 
be. When we have enough production capacity, or excess capacity, in 
the event of mobilization we can expand it very rapidly within 30 
to 60 days to meet wartime needs. We are not going to carry that 
much ammunition in stock. We are going to make it as we need it. 
We will have only a bare amount to use from the time mobilization 
starts until that production can catch up with us. 
| Mr. Rutey. I think that is a very wise policy. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


On research and development do you frequently exchange your 
findings with the other military services / 

Secretary Kimpati. Oh, ves. We all do that. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no overlapping in effort or secrets kept from 
each other? 

Secretary Kimpani. On all our major projects there will be an 
Army or an Air man there. We exchange copies of all our technical 
reports. There is a complete intere hange of information. We know 
everything the Air Force is doing and they know everything we are 
doing. 

MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rintey. Do vou have a request from the Budget for military 
public-works construction ? 

Secretary Krupaty, We have. 

Mr. Riney. What would that be used for? What expansion of 
military public works do you need at this time? 

Secretary Kipaiy, Extension of runways, extension of gasoline 
capacity, and so forth. I would like to have Admiral Jelley talk on 
that. 

Mr. Ritery. That is all right. It is largely for modernizing your 
airfields for the jet airplanes; is that right 4 


GUIDED-MISSILE BASES 


Secretary Kimpauy. And, for instance, for our guided missiles base 
at Mugu, Calif. We are enlarging that according to a plan we have 
had for a number of vears. We are not trying to do it all in 1 year. 

Mr. Riey. The Air Force has its guided-missiles base in Florida 
and vou have yours on the West Coast / 

Secretary Kipacy. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. Doing practically the same work ? 

Secretary Kimpaiyi. No: they are not doing the same work at all. 
The Florida base is a long-range proving ground, extensions agen 
500 miles to possibly up to 5,000 miles. Our base in Mugu, Calif., 

a short-range base. It is for an entirely different type of heolites 
That question was thrashed out with the Research and Development 
Board at great length about 214 years ago. 

There is no duplie ation on the bases. There are three main bases: 
Mugu, Calif., the Banana River testing ground in Florida, and the 
White Sands Proving Ground in New Mexico. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURPLUS OF ANCHORS 


Mr. Fernanprez. When was this surplus of anchors purchased / 

Secretary Kimpaty. During the early part of the war. 

Mr. Fernanvez. The last war? 

Secretary Kimpatt. Yes. We accumulated those things on which 
we overbought. Those anchors were forged anchors and if we scrapped 
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them we would get barely scrap value. They are valuable. I think it 
behooves us to keep them and take the criticism that comes up about 
them. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Is there any particular explanation as to why so 
many of them were bought at that time / 

Secretary Kimpauy. Well, I cannot help you there, sir. It was 
during the war. You get a condition in war where you can use a lot 
of anchors, and you don’t know where you will have to have them 
all over the world. You wind up and take what you have in stock, 
plus vour pipeline and what you have in the four corners of the world 
and you pull them all back into one place and you will have too many 
anchors. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much were you oversupplied of those / 

Secretary Kimpary. I am sure that we have a lot of them. 

Mr. Frernanprz. There was a figure in this morning's paper. 

Secretary Kimpaun. It said a 50-years’ supply. I believe we could 
prove that it would be a year or 500 years. 

Mr. Fernanprz. How many are there / 

Admiral Watiry. I cannot say offhand how many anchors there 
are, but we never give away an anchor and never sell an anchor for 
the reason that anchors are always useful. Particular in wartime we 
did not have enough anchors to take care of the torpedo nets, subma- 
rine nets and ships moorings. All of our Navy shipyards and all our 
supply depots as well have a large number of anchors in storage which 
are saved against a time of emergency. They are not for general issue 
as anchors, but for this special kind of purpose—to anchor nets against 
submarines and torpedoes and so forth. 


RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fernanpez. Have you discussed with the committee, as the 
Air Force did, what the enemy has in the way of submarines and 
What vou expect to meet in case of war and how you would meet it? 

Admiral Fecurever. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fernanpez. During the last war the German submarines went 
into the Pacific and the Atlantic quite a way from their bases. Will 
the Russians be able to do that? They do not have any Navy, as I 
understand it. 

Admiral Frcnreter. They could operate. We figure that -their 
long-range submarines can reach from their basestdown into the Car- 
ibbean. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is the very thing I had in mind, that they 
would be able to get down there and interfere with oi] activities as 
was done last time. 

Admiral Frecnrerer. That is right, sir. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNE! 


Mr. Sikes. Give me, please, vour military-personnel figures, antici- 
pated for the end of fiscal year 1952 and fiscal vear 1955. 

Admiral DuBose. We will have 85,500 officers and 156.500 men at 
the end of fiscal year 1952 and we will have 86.950 officers and 748.929 
men at the end of fiscal vear 1953. 
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4] 
NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sikes. Give me the civilian personnel figures for the same 
per iods, 

Admiral Crexron. We will have 489,000 civilians at the end of 
fiscal year 1952 and 506,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955, 

Mr. Taner. How m: iny of those will be white collar in each ease / 

Admiral Crexron. At the end of fiscal year 1952 there will be 
152.000 white-collar workers and at the end of fiscal vear 1953 there 
will be 162,000. 

Mr. Sikes. Actually, vou have about reached vour planned expan- 
sion as you now see it: is that correct 4 

Admiral Freenrener. Yes. A very slight increase during the fiscal 
vear 1952. 

MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent are these forces fully modernized now ; 
at the end of fiscal vear 1952 and at the end of fiscal vear 1955 4 

Admiral Fecurever. With the exception of the modernization by 
conversion of carriers and the changes in the gun batteries on cruisers 
and destroyers, there is not going to be any new construction except 
in mine eraft. So what we will have throughout the year, with the 
exception of those conversions, is substantially what we have today. 

Now, the biggest point of modernization is going to be in the mod- 
ernization of aircraft equipment, and T will ask Admiral Cassady 
to speak on that. 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Will the funds vou are requesting in this budget make 
possible that rate of modernization ? 

Admiral Cassapy. It does. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PROMOTION POLICIES 


Mr. Sikes. T would like to know more about your promotion poli 
cies and something about vour tables of organization. 

Tell me what is your basis for permanent promotion and what your 
basis is for temporary promotion of officers. 

Admiral Frerreter. The basis for permanent promotion of officers 
is the percentages in each grade permitted Ly law based upon the total 
number of officers on active duty who hold) permanent commissions 
in the Navy. 

The temporary promotions are based upon the same percentages 
but are based upon the total number of officers on active duty at the 
time the computation is made. ‘Phat comes in three principal cate- 
gories: first, permanent. officers = the Regular Navy: secondly, tem- 
porary officers of the Regular Navy: and third, Reserve officers on 
extended active duty. 

There is this difference between the Navy policy and the Army and 
Air Force policy: There is an exception, and that is the newly com- 
missioned ensign, but otherwise all promotions are initially temporary. 
and the transition from the temporary status to the permanent status 
is simply a matter of computation. 
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The Army and the Air Force select for temporary promotion and 
then select for permanent promotion. We do not dothat. We select 
a fellow to be a captain. He will first be given a temporary appoint- 
ment as a captain and then in due course of time he gets up far 
enough on the list so that he becomes a permanent captain. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been any effort in the Joint Chiefs of Staffs 
discussion to correlate Navy, Army, and Air Force promotion systems 
so they will operate the same way ¢ 

Admiral Freureter. No, sir. As far as 1 know, that question 
has never been brought up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff down there. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and policy and 
that sort of thing in that shop has an Armed Forces personnel policy 
board, which takes those matters into consideration. 

Mr. Stxes. Your permanent promotions are, I believe, based upon 
tables of organization or percentages approved by the Congress. 

Admiral Frcenrecer. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. Is the same true of temporary promotions, or do vou con- 
trol those within the Navy Department / 

Admiral Frcurerer. No, sir; it is all a matter of law. In both 
cases it is a matter of law, 

Mr. Sixes. Is the number of flag officers in the Navy substantially 
similiar to the number of general officers in the Army and the Air 
Force—for the same size organization ¢ 

Admiral Fecurever. The law permits seventy-five one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the total number of officers to be flag or general officer 

grade. At present the percentage of flag and general officers for all 
services runs between three- and four-tenths of 1 percent of that num- 
ber. In other words, the percentage of flag and general officers is 
roughly about half the maximum permitted by law. 


OVERSEAS STATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sikes. Is it your practice to allow additional monetary allow- 
ances for personnel! stationed in certain out-of-the-way posts such as 
Alaska ? 

Admiral DuBose. That is controlled by an interdepartmental board 
under the Department of Defense. We do allow extra money for 
people all over the world in distant places—Argentina, Brazil. 
Venezuela, and all over Europe. The rates are fixed by an interde- 
partmental board and they are the same for all services. It is a per 
diem rate. 

Mr. Sikes. Why is that considered necessary / 

Admiral DuBose. Simply because their salary and allowances will 
not permit them to live. We are now in such straits in Brazil we are 
sending a board down there to look into it. We find it difficult to get 
men to go there. We did find one who wanted the job, but he has to 
have outside income in order to live. It is the purpose of this board, 
to go all over the world and find out what the actual living costs are 
compared to the United States and then, based upon their investiga- 
tion, to fix the rates. It is the same for all services. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cost for the fiscal year 1953 for Navy's 
part, and for all three services. if you have it, for these additional 
allowances ? 


RARE REA 
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Admiral DuBose. I can insert it inthe record. I do not have it here. 

(The information was submitted for the record :) 

The estimated cost for Station allowances of the three Services are 
as follows: 


i BUR CZ eg se oe ee ae ear ia ete a rigs eo LP eo Re ee 
ts Sits be eas. aeeashs iy tee Rs ees wee aes 7. 000, GOO 
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Secretary Kimpaty. I might cite the instance of the naval attaché 
in Venezuela. Tlis house costs him $350 a month, which is not unusual 
there, for a type of house that you would pay $100 for here. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the figure for personnel stationed in Alaska / 

Admiral DuBose. 1 do not have those per diem allowances with me. 

Mr. Stxes. I believe it is $5.75 per day. I talked with a serviceman 
a few days ago who told me that the only difference in his cost of 
living between Alaska and Washington was that he paid $73.50 a 
month for his quarters in Washington and $100 a month for his 
quarters in Alaska, and with the extra $5.75 a day he thought he was 
doing pretty well in Alaska. 

Is there any effort on the part of the services to determine whether 
these allowances are meritorious and reflect actual increased living 
costs ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. There most certainly is an effort made. We have 
an interdepartmental board, which I mentioned before, that considers 
the rates. 

Mr. Sixes. If it is the customary thing in a place like Alaska, for a 
man to get $5.75 a day, when it does not cost him that much more to 
live up there, I would not consider that meritorious, would you / 

Admiral DuBosr. No, if that be true, if that is the fact. I do not 
know. I have not been up there. But I do know that a great effort 
is made to try to establish the rates so that they are fair and just. The 
Secretary was just citing Venezuela, and there is an instance that comes 
tomy mind in Rio. If I recall correctly, one man was paying $120 a 
month for his house and then, with inflation, that went up to $240 and 
it is now $450 a month. All inside of 8 months, if my recollection 
serves me correctly. 

Mr. Stxes. Are additional allowances paid the troops in Japan ? 

Admiral Du Bosr. Nothing but overseas pay. 

Mr. Sixes. Lam sorry, I did not understand you. 

Admiral DuBosr. We pay nothing: there are no allowances in 
Japan that I know of. 

Mr. Sixes. In Germany ? 

Admiral: DuBose. I do not think there are any in Germany, but I 
can supply the information for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you supply the complete details for the record ? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; I can do that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PoLicy FoR OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES 


1. Officer and enlisted members without dependents assigned to permanent 
duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska where Government 
quarters and messes are available are not entitled to the station per diem allow- 
ances for quarters and subsistence contained in the table attached hereto. Offi 
cer and enlisted members with dependents residing with them at their perm 
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anent duty station outside the continental United States or in Alaska where 
Government quarters and Government mess are provided for them and their 
dependents are not entitled to the allowances prescribed in the table attached 
hereto. Officer and enlisted members assigned to permanent duty outside the 
continental United States or in Alaska where a Government mess is available to 
such members only for themselves in their own right are entitled to the payment 
of the station per diein allowance for subsistence indicated in the attached table 
and the member is required to pay in cash for the meals consumed by him at a 
Government mess. For officer and enlisted members assigned to permanent 
duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska where Government 
quarters are available to such members only for themselves in their own right, 
they will be entitled, if the member and his dependents bave established a resi- 
dence and are residing together in the vicinity of the members” permanent duty 
station, to the basic allowances for quarters and to the station per diem allow- 
ances for quarters 

2. Officer and et listed members either married or sivg) 
permanent duty at a location outside of the continent 
\Jaska where Government quarters and mess are not available will be entit] 
to the station per diem allowance for quarters and subsistence as indicated it 
the tables attached hereto. Attention is invited to the fact that the station per 


whe are ussigned to 


United States or in 






diem allowance for subsistence which is authorized for enlisted members is pay- 
able in lieu of al] other allowances for subsistence. Officer members are entitied 
to the normal basic allowance for subsistence at the rate of $42 per month in 
1ddition to the station per diem allowance for subsistence authorized in the at- 
tached table for the particular area in which assigned to duty Roth officer and 
enlisted members are entitled to the basic allowances for quarters in addition to 
t tation per diem allowance for quarters prescribed for the area 





+. Both officer and enlisted members ordered to perform temporary additional 
duty away from their permanent duty station located in an overseas area will, 
when such duty is performed at an overseas location. be entitled to receive the 
travel per diem allowances authorized for such jocality as prescribed in the 
tables attached hereto. In the event Government meals ure available to both 
ficer and enlisted members at the point where the temporary additional duty 
s to be performed, officer members are subject to a deduction of 10 percent of 
the travel] per diem rate for each meal so furnished: enlisted members are sn 
t to a 15-percent deduction for each meal so furnished to them at a Govern- 

ment mess. In the event Government quarters are available to both officer ar 
isted members at the point where the temporary additional duty is performed, 
deduction of 40 percent of the travel per diem rate prescri! ved for | he area is 
de. Officer members are deducted only 10 percent for « 
ivailable whereas enlisted members are subject to a 15-per 
Government meal available for the reason that officer mem! 
pay for Government meals furnished to them whereas en 
i meals at a Government mess free of any charge it 
“percent of the travel per diem rate for enlisted and officer personne! respectively 
< authorized to defray such expenses as tips, laundry service, et« 
4. Officer and enlisted personnel ordered to perform rotational duty on a 








nishe 











temporary additional duty basis at an overseas location are entitled to the norm 
travel per diem allowances prescribed for such locations subject to dednetions 
for Government meals and Government quarters Hf etn it the location of 
the temporary additional duty station. Officer and enlisted members who are 
red to rotational duty on a permanent change of stati on basis are entitl led 


only to the station per diem allowances for quarters and subsistence authorized 
ion at which such duty is to be performed depending upon the Ge 
ernment facilities available at such location. 

nember with dependents who is ordered to make a permanent change of 
station from the United States to a location outside the continental United 


for the locat 


States or in Alaska and whose dependents accompany him 
t +} ‘ 








tions is entitled to the payment of a station per diem 
per diem rate for a period not toe exceed 45 days commencin 
ng t v of rival at ech overseas jocation provide 
r per nent housing is not obtained at an earlier date 
~ted nbers withont dependents are entitled to the s 
the same conditions provided Government quarters or permané 


tained within the 45-day period. 
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STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Section 303 (b), Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (P. L. 351, SIst 
Cong., approved Oct. 12, 1949) 


(b) Without regard to the monetary limitations in this act, the Secretaries of 
the uniformed services may authorize the payment to members of the uniformed 
services on duty outside the continental United States or in Alaska, whether or 
notin a travel status, of a per diem considering all elements of cost of living to 
members and their dependents, including the cost of quarters, subsistence, and 
other necessary incidental expenses: Provided, That dependents shall not be 
considered in determining per diem allowances for members in a travel status, 


Overseas station and travel per diem allowances for members on duty outsidé conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska 





Enlisted members Officer members 
Country or locality Period effective ah BhaROn 
Pravel Pray 
Quar- subsist Quar- 
ters ence ters 
For enlisted members ac- Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite $2. 25 $1. 25 $9. 00 Nome None $Y. 00 
credited to military 
naval, or air missions not 
specifically provided for 
in this table, and for all 
countries and places out 
side continental United 
States not listed herein 
Afghanistan lo 1 0 2.50 4,00 $4. 50 $1.50 100 
Alaska 1o 3. 75 iM) 11.00 3. 75 2 Of 11. 00 
Algeria do 3. OM 2 1M) 9. 00 3.00 1.00 00 
Argentina ce 2. 5 4, 75 4. O10) 2. 5a 3.75 1, OO 
Aruba, Netherlands, West | Sept. 1, 19451-indefinite 1.00 1.2 14. 00 +00 None 13. 00 


Indies 


Austria (includes only the Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite OOF 1. 25 on Ton Tae = 4) 
allied enclaves (i. e., west 
ern-oecupied ZONeS 


Austria) and does not in 





clude Soviet-oceupied 
Austria 
Bahrein Island, Persian lo 3. 7! Ls OO 3. 75 3. 23 9. 00 
Gulf. 
Belgium 3. 75 1 00 11.00 3 75 3 () 12.0 
Bermuda ( 3. 00 2. 00 9. OO 3. 00 1. O00 G00 
Bolivia do 2, 25 2.75 9.00 None 1. 75 4, OU 
Brazil (except the follow do 3. 00 1. 75 4. 00 , OO 75 9, 00 
ing). 
Porto Alegre do 9 AO » (4 a 7H 1.50 00 
Recife Aug. 1, 1951-indefinite 2 OO G00 None 1. 00 4 00 
Rio de Janeiro Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite it 7 9. 00 7 4.75 100 
Sao Paulo | £7 00 , 7 00 
Bulgaria do 3.75 5. OO 10. 00 7 +. ( 11.00 
Burma (exce pt the follow lo 3.75 1.75 9 OO rn) 75 9 OO 
ing 
Rangoon lo 3.75 00 0.00 , 75 2 (4 10. 00 
Canada (except the follow- © May 1, 1951-indefinite 22 2. 75 10. Of None 1. 75 0. 00 
ing 
Fort Churchill do 3 D5 2. 75 10, 00 1.85 1.7 10. 00 
Canton Island Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite 4.50 2.) 9.00 4.50 2.50 9. 00 
Ceylon do 3. 75 2.50 9.00) R75 1.50 G00 
Chile including Punta do 3. 00 4. (XK) 9. 00 3. 00 3. OO 9. 0) 
\renas 
China (including Hong lo 6. 00 4,00 11.00 6.00 3.00 12. 00 
Kong). 
Columbia do 3.75 00 9.00 Wis 200 Go O00 
Costa Rica do 2.2% 9 75 9. 00 None 1.7 00 


! Only enlisted members who are receiving saved pay and who are otherwise entitled to payment of station 


quarters allowance in accordance with ch, 4, part G of these regulations will be entitled to receive the stat 





quarters allowance for enlisted members as indicated in this table Al! other enlisted members, if otherw 
entitled to payment of station quarters allowance in accordance with ch, 4, part G@ of these reg ulations, wi ] 
be entitled to receive the station quarters allowance rate indicated for officer members in lieu of the station 


quarters allowance rate indicated for enlisted members 
‘ The station subsistence allowances herein indicated for enlisted members sh 


addition to all other allowances for subsistence, Enlisted members entitled to receive tli 





allowances authorized in appendix B of these regulations will be charged in aceordanet 
the respective services the ration value of each meal actually consumed at a Governmet 
or afloat 
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Overseas station and travel per diem allowances for members on duty outside conti- 
nental United States or in Alaska—Continued 








Enlisted members ! Officer members 
Country or locality Period effective Station Station 
Travel Travel 
Subsist-! Quar- Subsist-) Quar- 
ence * ters ence ters 
Poland May 1, 1951-indefinite $9.00 | $13.50 | $25.00 | $9.00 | $12.50 | $25.00 
Portugal Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite 4.50 2. 50 9. 00 4.50 1. AO 100 
Puerto Rico Noy. 1, 1951-indefinite 3.40 1, 25 11.00 1s None 11 
Rumania Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite 6.00 4.00 11.0 6. OF 3.00 12.06 
Saudi Arabia do 5, 5 2 75 9.00 5. 28 = 10.00 
Sierra Leone ao... 4.50 2. Al 9. 00 4.50 1. At wit 
Spain June 1, 1951-indefinite 2. 25 2.75 10. Of None 7 0.0 
Surinam Apr. 1, 1951 -indefinite 3. 00 1. 75 9.00 3.00 75 9.00 
Sweden _do 3. 75 3.00 9.00 75 2 0 9 00 
Switzerland do 5. 00 1.00 11.00 om 3.00 12.00 
Syria do 4.5¢ 2.50 9.00 $. At 1,50 OO 
Tahiti (French Oceania Nov. 1, 1951-indefinite. 3.00 1. 25 8.00 3.00 | None 9. 00 
Thailand Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite 3.75 3. 50 11.00 3.75 950 11. 00 
Transjordan do 6.00 4.00 13.00 6. 00 4.00 13. 00 
Trieste do 3.00 2.00 a 00 - an 100 9.00 
Tunisia do 3 OO 2.00 9.00 3.00 1.00 9. 00 
Turkey do 3.75 5.00 10.00 3.75 4.00 11.00 
Union of South Africa do 00 2.00 9.00 3.00 1.00 9, 00 
Union of Soviet Socialist do 15. 00 10.00 | 30.0¢ 15.00 10. 00 30. 00 
Repubiies. 
Uruguay May 1, 1951-indefinite 2. 55 4.00 14. 00 2. 55 3 00 14.00 
Venezuela Apr. 1, 1951—July 31, 1951 9.00 5. 00 18. 00 9.00 5. 00 18. 00 
Venezuela (except mission Aug. 1, 1951-indefinite 8.75 9. 00 20. 00 &. 7A 8. 00 20. 00 
personnel). 
Mission pe*sonnel do , 5.00 5.00 20. 00 5.0) 1.00 an 00 
Virgin Islandsofthe United do ? 2. 25 1.25 11.00) None None 11.00 
States 
Wake Island Apr. 1, 1951-indefinite 4.50 2.50 9.00 $50 2 50 9.00 
Yugoslavia Gs oc 7. 50 4.50 14.00 7.50 3 AO 15, 00 
See footnotes on p. 45, 4 


Mr. Stxes. Either on or off the record, if we find that it is not pos- 
sible to end the fighting in Korea and that the theater of operations 
there must be expanded, are we now prepared to wage an effective 
blockade of the China coast / 

Admiral Fecureter. | should like to answer that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ‘Taser. May I ask a question concerning the exchange’ Are 
those differentials that the men are allowed fixed on the basis of the 
official rate of exchange or on the basis of the actual rate of exchange / 

Admiral DuBosr. On the official rate of exchange. The mission, 
say, in Brazil, gets a certain amount, but it is based on the official rate 
of exchange. 

Mr. Taser. That gives them quite a margin, does it not ? 

Admiral DuBose. In practically all cases they have to exchange 
dollars at the official rate. They are not allowed to do it otherwise. 

Mr. Taser, They have to do it that way ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Kimpatt. We are very strict about that, Mr. Taber. 


NUMBER OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Sikes. How many carriers are now operating / 

Admiral Froureter. We have 12 carriers operating. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you plan to bring additional carriers into active oper- 
ation during the fiscal year 1953? 
4 
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Admiral Frowrever. No, sir; unless the Korean business keeps up, 
and we are required to maintain more carriers in that theater. 

Mr. Sikes. Can atomic bombs be delivered from the 12 carriers now 
in operation ¢ 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Fromrecer. Mr. Sikes, you asked the degree of moderniza- 
tion. On 30June this year we will have four Essex ¢ onversions in op- 
eration. In June of 1953 we will have eight Essex conversions in 
operation. 

Secretary Kimpaue. That is in addition to the three big ones that are 
modern. 


CARRIER DEFENSE AGAINST ENEMY JET PLANES 


Mr. Sixes. What can you tell the committee about carrier defense 
against jet planes? T assume that our carriers have not yet been under 
attack from jets: but do you think we can handle the jet as effectively 
as you met attacks from other aircraft in World War Il? 

Secretary Kimpau, I think Admiral Cassady can indicate to you 
what fire power we can direct against the jets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think that fire-control mechanism has kept pace 
with the increased speed of modern aircraft 

Admiral Cassapy. It has. We have had to speed up all of the gun 
directors, Which take care of the high-speed approach. 

Secretary Kimpaun. 1 think there is one thing concerning the fire 
power of the guns, and that is that we are using a little heavier gun 
than the Air Force is using. We are using 20 millimeter and expect 
to go to 30 and 40. 


PLANES THAT ARE SUPERIOR TO MIG—15 


Mr. Sikes. T was surprised very much by your statement that you 
have a number of models that are superior to the MIG—15. Do | 
understand you to mean that literally they are models rather than 
aircraft in operation ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy, No, sir; they are aircraft in operation. I meant 
by models, the different types. ike the Grumman F-9-F-6, and the 
MaeDonald: those planes that you saw this morning are all actually 
flying, with two exceptions. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they principally at the testing stage now 4 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of them in production for the fleet ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. I might give you the figures on the 
jets that we have actually in commission and projected ahead of us 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ROTTLENECKS LN PLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Are there bottlenecks in your plane production pro- 
gram so that a strike or sabotage in one plant could cripple aircraft 
production ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Very definitely; the aluminum strike, for in- 
stance: the aviation industry and the engine people will feel the 
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effects of that for quite a period of time. A strike in one of your basic 
industries like that will affect your whole aviation industry. 

Mr. Sixes. Are steps being taken to eliminate those bottlenecks / 

Admiral Cassapy. We are doing everything we can, Mr. Sikes. 
Of course, we cannot control the strikes. That is, [ think, the most 
unpredictable thing. 

Mr. Sikes. Would that indicate that the picture is still a dark one 
as far as bottlenecks are concerned 4 

Admiral Cassapy. No, sir; it is getting much better, Mr. Sikes. 
It took us a long time to get the industry rolling. As an example, at 
the time of Korea, the N vavy was getting about 60 or 70 airplanes a 
month. Last month, January, was about the highest deliveries and 
they were up to about (off the record) a month. We will reach our 
peak of (off the record) in the spring of 1953.) Then our program 
calls for us to level off at that figure a month through the period for 
which we are asking funds, through December of 1954. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Secretary, how closely have you followed the con- 
struction program which was justified to this committee last vear?/ 

Secretary Kimpacs. 1 have not followed it too closely. I have 
gotten reports fairly often as to how it is running and Tam fairly well 
satisfied with it. Tf you would like to speak of the details, we can 
do that. 

Mr. Sixes. My inquiry is directed at two things. First, is your 
program progressing about as you anticipated and at about the cost 
that vou anticipated and, second, in how many instances have you 
departed from the program which you justified to Congress and have 
you shifted to another program or partially to another program which 
has not been cleared with Congress ¢ 

Admiral Jettry. [ would say that our program is proceeding as 
fast as we could expect and LT could anticipate. Practically all of 
our projects are on an advertising-and- bid basis which require com- 
plete specifications. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it on schedule? 

Admiral Jencey. It is just about on schedule. We have run into 
delays in getting foundation information and criteria on technical 
matters, and so forth. 

Mr. Sixes. Are the cost figures such as you anticipated ? 

Admiral Jetiey. In the past 6 weeks there has been a decrease in 
costs on the order of 12 percent. It appears to be in areas where 
there is not much additional work in sight, where they are getting 
more competition among subcontractors and where contractors can 
expect more output from the various building tradesmen. There 
has been a definite decrease in cost since the first of the vear. 


REDUCTION IN COSTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. Will you be able to show as much as a 12-percent reduc 
tion in costs over all for the construction authorized for the fiscal 
year 1952? 
~ Admiral Jenner. Of course, some of the work, in the neighborhood 
of 15 to 20 percent, was put under contract before. the first of this 
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year and a reduction would not be reflected there. Whether this is 
u temporary condition or one that will last throughout the year I 
um not prepared to say yet. However, there is a good chance of hav- 
ing anywhere between 8- to 10-percent reduction over the whole 1952 
program. 


CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me how firm the program appears to be. 

Admiral Jettey. You spoke of changes. We have had a number 
of reprogramings at individual stations. That is, we have not moved 
programs from station A to station B, but there have been on the 
order of 15 stations where we have gone to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Bureau of the Budget with a request to shift funds. What I 
mean by reprogramming is this: Instead of building three barracks 
and one shop, we might say that we now need to build two barracks 
and two shops. I would say, however, that most of our requests have 
been minor. While there have been at least 15 stations involved, the 
changes at individual stations have been on the order of one-eighth 
of station’s program. 

I believe Admiral Clexton will bear me out on this, these repro- 
gramings are not approved by the Bureau of the Budget unless they 
feel that they are within the authority granted by the committee. 

Secretary Kimepati. But you have not changed from one project 
to another. 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. If it is a major change. we come to the 
committee about it. I know of no case where they have done that 
vet. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

Admiral Jetiry. There is one that has been requested at Little 
Creek where we plan to put in more dredging. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your understanding that if there is a major change 
involving a shift from one project to another, you would come to 
this committee for a discussion of the change? 

Admiral Jetiey. I would rather have Admiral Clexton confirm 
that, but that is my understanding. 

Admiral CLextron. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While you are on that point, Iam wondering if you 
gentlemen will kindly explain what vou consider to be a major change, 
in terms of dollars? In other words, let us say that vou have asked 
hypothetically for $1 million to build barracks, and then you decide 
that you want to put ina machine shop. Are you going to take away 
money from the barracks project and, if so, what would you consider 
a major change dollarwise? It is a matter of interpretation, you see, 
whether the committee has the same concept as the Navy may have. 
I would like to have such a figure established. 

Admiral Jettry. It has not been defined in dollars, but on a per- 
centage basis I believe 10 percent would be the correct figure. 

Mr. Sueprarp. My question is directed to dollars, not percentages. 
want for the purpose of the record an answer to the question I asked. 
asked for dollars, not percentages. 

Admiral Jettey. A dollar figure has not been established. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has not been established / 

Admiral Jettey. No, sir. 


— 
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Mr. Suerrarp. On the policy level, what would be your idea of a 
major change? 

Admiral Jettey. In my opinion $100,000 or more. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Mr. Secretary, what would be your opinion / 

Secretary Kimpaup. I think $100,000 would be a good figure. I 
think anything over that would be considered a major change. 

Admiral Horwoop. May I interject a comment here? You will 1 

call that in our appropriation for public-works construction we Mp ave 

an emergency appropriation of $5 million, At that time it was con- 
sidered by this committee, and I gave the assurance of the Secretary 
of the Navy, that any funds spent from that program would be spent 
only after we had contacted the committee. We had one case which 
we have referred to the chairman by the Secretary of the Navy. ‘That 
was a small project in the neighborhood of $200,000 for the repairing 
of a water main which burst and needed renewal at an ammunition 
depot. 

Mr. Suervarp. Admiral Hopwood, you are referring now to the 
emergency fund? 

Admiral Horwoop. Yes, sir 

Mr. Sueprarp. I was trying to draw a line of demarkation between 
your regular appropriation and your emergency appropriation, be- 
‘cause the classification emergency would arbitrarily take care of that. 

Admiral Horwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The elasticity in that appropriation was put there 
fora purpose. It was put in for the specific purpose of avoiding what 
Admiral Jelley has referred to. That is why I have drawn a line of 
demarcation and to see how far your elasticity goes in the case of your 
regular appropriations where you may make a shift as between bar- 
racks and a machine shop, for instance. 

Secretary Kimpatyi, I think, as I understood Admiral Jelley’s 
answer, maybe they would want to make the barracks a little smaller 
or the machine shop a little larger, or vice versa. 1 think that is the 
change that he had in mind. 

Admiral Jettey. We could not build two machine shops unless two 
were originally authorized. Probably I picked a poor example. In 
a number of cases we have an authorization larger than the appropria- 
tion. We had authorized four barracks and two machine shops and 
originally planned to build two barracks and one shop, so that we 
could request a shift within the authorization. But even now we 
cannot go beyond the congressional authorization. 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


Mr. Suerrarp. You see, Admiral, when we appropriate funds here— 
IT am ree for myself, and I am sure the other members of the 
committee can speak for themselves—we appropriate funds for 
barracks, let us say, and you come here and justify the barracks. 
Then something happens and you do not want the barracks. There 
must be a line of demarcation between a project which consists of a 
building having a certain square footage, to be contrasted with an- 
other building with a different square footage, as against another new 
building entirely, in addition; that is my point. 

Secretary Kimpart. Suppose we give vou for the record either to- 
morrow or the next day, a statement of the places where we have had 
some deviations, to show you what they are. if any? 








Mr. Suepparp. I think that would be very helpful. I do not re- 
call—and if I am in error, Mr. Sikes, I wish you would correct me, 

or any other member of the committee, or our clerk—how many times 
this committee has been called upon to approve a change in the 
utilization of funds appropriated for specific purposes, such as we 
have been talking about. 

Mr. Sixes. I recall none that have been called to my attention as 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think in the last few vears only one time that they 
have come up here with such a request. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is a question that we are going to have to 
resolve. In other words, if we are going to appropriate money for a 
hen house, we want a hen house built and we would like to know why 
we have no hen house. With all due respect to the gentlemen in the 
Pentagon Building and the Secretary of Defense, we are going to 
control these appropriations, or give the job to somebody else. I 
am not addressing only the Navy in this. but also the Army and the 
Air Force. This LOeS UCTOss the board. Elas tic ity isa very fine thing 
to have, but sometimes it may be a liability instead of an asset. Some- 
times vou lose your way going down that trail. 

Mr. Stxes. When I asked the question. I had no knowledge of any 
inst: inces where the Navy had departed from the just ific ations that 
they had made to this committee. 

if dol have knowledge of instances where another Service has de- 
parted from the justific ations. I consider the practice deplorable, in 
anv case, and a circumvention of the clear authority of the Cor gress. 


Usk or NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Now. Mr. Secretary, are there anv cases where negotiateck con- 
tracts are being awarded in the zone of interior for Navy construction 

ecretary Kimparr. I do net know of any. 

Admiral Jectey. I might give you a history of our operations diur- 
ing the last calendar vear. We had 3.571 contracts for building con- 
struction. Three thousand four hundred and eighty-two were adver- 
tised on a competitive-bid basis. Seventy-four were negotiated limp- 
<um contracts. Most of those were to a limited list of bidders: they 
were not advertised but we asked anywhere from three to seven lid- 
ders to bid on the job. 

Mr. Sikes. What type of projects were they and what were the 
bases for different treatment of those projects 4 

Admiral Jectey. In general they were projects in which there was 
some urgency, so that we could not spare the additional month re- 
quired to distribute the plans and specifications through our general 
advertising process, where we wanted to limit the bidding to be sure 
that the men could do the work. They were in the main small! con- 
tracts. probably 60 percent under $100,000; only five of them were over 
S1 millon. 

The total of our negotiated lump-sum work was in the neighbor- 
hood of $24 million whereas our total contracts were $414 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Were they projects which dealt with strategic considera- 
tions so that vou did not want general knowledge of their construction 
and therefore you did hot ask for competitive biddin a? 
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Admiral Jettey. No, sir; 1 do not believe one of them fell within 

that category. For instance, one of them was to get temporary bar- 
racks at San Diego completed in time to take Marine recruits who 

were already scheduled. 

Mr. Sixes. Everyone who has a saw and a hammer thinks he can 
build a barracks building, and wants to bid on them. What was the 
urgency in that case that prevented you from getting open competitive 
bids ? 

Admiral Jetiey. As I recall in that particular case the funds were 
made available around the Ist of rebigh gt The barracks were re- 
quired by the end of that fiscal year. It was a $2,500,000 job. We 
had plans and specifications re: aly abioe the middle of F ebruary. We 
limited the bidders to three San Diego contractors who had demon- 
strated their ability to do that type ‘of work in the past. We gave 
them about a week to give us a price and awarded the contract to the 
lowest of the three bidders. The barracks were available for the 
marines in June. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED ON A NEGOTIATED BASIS 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Chairman, since this committee frowns upon nego- 
tiated contracts except under very unusual and emergency conditions, 
I think it would be well if we had the figures of those contracts that 
were awarded on a negotiated basis submitted for the record and a 
complete report on each. 

Admiral Jetiey. I have a list here and would be very glad to 
furnish it to the committee. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will you please supply them. 

Mr. Scrivner. May T suggest that you go further than that and 
give not only the list of contractors, but the amount bid and the reasons 
for making that sort of contract. 

Mr. Suepparp,. While you are on that subject, Admiral Jelley. do 
you have the authority to determine whether a contract be a negoti 
ated contract, a lump-sum contract or a competitive-bid contract. or is 
that authority vested in an echelon higher than yours? 

Admiral Jetiey. It depends on the size of the contract. We have 
to clear contracts negotiated of S100.000 and over with the Office of 
Naval Material. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then with specific reference to the ones to which 
you have referred in San Diego, that was cleared with the Office of 
Naval Material ¢ 

Admiral Jetiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How about the lesser ones / 

Admiral Jettey. All except those under S100.000, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Will you supply the information that Mr. Sikes has 
asked for as well as the names of the contractors and any repeaters 
among the contractors, if you have any 4 

Admiral Jetiry. Yes. sir. I have the number of the contract. the 
name of the contract, the location, what the work consisted of, the 
amount of the contract and the date. Was there any other information 
that vou required ¢ 

Secretary Kimpan.. Have vou the other bidders on those contracts 
also? 


Admiral Jentey. No, sir 
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Mr. Scrivner. I think you ought to give the reason why it was a 
negotiated contract rather than an open competitive bid. 

Mr. Surpparp. Give the reasons for the deviation in your regular 
procedure. 

(The information requested was eee the committee. ) 

Mr, Sikes. Mr. Secretary, will the Navy be prepared in the fiscal 
year 1953 to use guided missiles in combat ? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Will it be necessary in 1953 to expand shipbuilding 
facilities ? 

Secretary Kimpacyi. In 1955; no, sir. I think I am correct in that. 


Tyrer or Pirane Usep ror Grounp Scuprorr Operations 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to ask the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps something of his experience in the type of planes needed for 
ground support operations. What type of planes do you now use in 
the Marine Force for ground support operations / 

General Sueruerp. We use the F-4+-U-+ and the AD. May I ask 
Brigadier General Jerome to speak on that ? 

General Jerome. At the present time we are using the Corsair, the 
F-4-U+ and the AD, the Douglas dive bomber, for our close work. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell me what those planes are, descriptively, how they 
are based and what they cost. 

General Jerome. The F-+-U-4 was a World War II type originally 
designed as a fighter and it became a fighter bomber. The AD is a 
Douglas dive bomber. The actual cost I think we could get from 
Admiral Cassady. 

Mr. Sikes. Are they land-based planes? 

General Jerome. They are ene ane planes, but capable of land- 
ing aboard a carrier and they do operate from a carrier the same as 
the Navy-type planes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they reciprocating-engine planes? 

General Jerome. They are reciprocating engines. 

Mr. Sikes. No jets? 

General Jerome. We have jets also. In a nine-squadron wing, we 
have in our standard set-up four VMA—that is the four attack type 
and four fighter types and one squadron of night interceptors and 
intruders. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to know from the standpoint of the man on the 
ground who needs air support, what kind of plane is most effective to 
support his operations. | know that the Air Force constantly wants 
bigger, faster, costlier planes. But I want to know what the man on 
the ‘ground thinks about his needs in terms of air support. 

General Jerome. I beg your pardon, sir: I have been in aviation 
for 28 years and I am not a jet jockey. I like the jets, but I operate 
on the basis that the customer must always be satisfied. and he is the 
man on the ground. 


COST OF PLANES 
Mr. Sikes. How much do these planes cost ? 


Secretary Kraati. The F—-+-U-4 costs $120,000. 
Admiral Cassapy. The latest AD costs $363,000. 
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Mr. Sikes. Is there a possibility of satisfactorily using a less costly 
plane in support of ground operations, possibly a plane with less 
speed, but a plane which will operate in very close conjunction with 
troop movements‘ Have you explored that ‘ 

General Jerome. I have looked into that a great deal. 1 think 
eventually as we progress we are going to an all-jet operation for 
close air support. But that is not immediate. I think we are going 
to greater speeds. We are going to have to for the safety of the 
pilots. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think you can get the type of ground support 
that the troops need when you are constantly increasing the speed 
of your aircraft 

General Jerome. I believe in time we will be able to operate jets 
very efficiently as a close air support weapon. We have squadrons in 
Korea right now doing it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueppard. I would like to call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that I have just noted that we had Admiral Fox here, because 
we wanted to discuss with him the type of inventory controls that 
we have, the knowledge that we have of inventory, and various and 
sundry other combinations of matters that have been widely discussed 
in the press. I understand, Admiral Fox, that it is going to be nec- 
essary for you to be on call before the Hébert committee tomorrow at 
10 o'clock ? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Surrrarp. How many days are you going to be before that 
committee / 

Admiral Fox. I could not tell you. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Admiral Hopwood, what is the procedure that you 
follow so far as scheduling your people before the appropriations 
committee and other committees in matters affecting the Navy / 

Admiral Hopwoop. We had hoped that, after the course of the dis- 
cussion at the high-policy level with the Secretary and the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
the Chief of Naval Material, would present a general statement relat- 
ing to production schedules, contracting, and those matters, pertain- 
ing to his office. He would be followed by the Direcvor of the Budget 
and Reports, Admiral Clexton, with the financial status. We would 
then proceed with the detailed hearings. 

Mr. Suepparp. If, by happenstance, we should finish with these 
gentlemen tomorrow morning, when will Admiral Fox be available? 

Admiral Horpwoop. I understand the committee is not meeting in the 
afternoon—that is, the Hébert committee; at least they did not meet 
this afternoon. I hope we can make arrangements with that com- 
mittee at the appropriate time, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. I do not want to embarrass the witness before any 
other committee, but there should be some rule laid down so that we 
can have our witnesses at the proper time for the sake of the con- 
tinuity of the record here. 

Admiral Horpwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Fox, I see no reason why you should wait 
any longer here today, because other members of the committee will 
want to make inquiry at the high-policy level. If you will hold your- 
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self available subject to the advices you get from the comptroller or 
whoever directs your destiny, we will be very happy to talk with vou 
later. 

OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiccLesworru. Just to get the over-all ‘picture clear in my 
mind, you have told us that the request for new obligational authority 
in 1953 is $13.2 billion. How does that compare with requests for 
the fiscal vear 1952 and the fiscal year 1951? 

Secretary Kimpary, In 1951 the obligational authority was S12,- 
467,000,000; in 1952, $16,050,000,000 ; and for 1955, $13.2 billion. 

Mr. Wicéieswortu. Can you give us the corresponding figures for 
expenditure / 

Secretary Kimpanti. What our expenditures have been / 

Mr. Wiccitesworri. Yes, what they are anticipated to be in fiscal 
1953, what they are anticipated to be in fiscal 1952 and what actual 
expenditures were in 1951, 

Secretary Kimpate. Admiral Clexton can give you those figures. 

Admiral CLexvon. In 1951 the expenditures were 85.6 billion. In 
1952 they are expected to be 810.6 billion and in 1953 they are esti- 
mated to be 813.3 billion. 


FUNDS CARRIED OVER FROM PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. Can you give us the carry-over figures for 
those 3 years / 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes. sir: the Navy carried over into 1951, 33.6 
billion. The Navy will carry over into 14z2, S104 billion. The 
Navy will carry over into 1953, 815.7 billion. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. And into 1954/ 

Admiral Ciexrox. 815.3 billion. 


Stare oF READINESS OF THE NAVY 


Mr. WicGirsworti. Tam not quite clear as to when we are to reach 
a state of readiness under the proposed program. 

So far as manpower is concerned we are practically there, are we 
not / 

Admiral DuBose. We will have a small increase. We are going 
from 820,000 at the end of 1952 to 835,000 at the end of 1953: an in- 
crease of some 15,000 over-all. 

Secretary Kimpanr. An increase of about 8,000 in the Marine Corps, 
from 235.000 to 243.000, 

Mr. Wicéteswortri. We will reach a state of readiness in both re- 
spects during the course of the fiscal year 1953, is that right / 

Admiral DuBosr. So far as personnel is concerned: yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. How about ships? When will we reach a 
ate of readiness in terms of ships? 

Admiral Fecureiter. We do not anticipate putting any more ships 
commission during the next year. 

Mr. WiceéLeswortu. We are there now ? 

Admiral Frecrrerer. Except a few minesweepers. But there will 
be a modernization of ships. 

Mr. Wieeirsworrn. And in terms of planes? 
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Admiral Cassapy. In terms of planes, we have the total number 
of planes required, but the degree of modernization is represented by 
the figures I gave you a minute ago. By December of 1954 we will be 
(off the record) percent fully modernized. In the meantime we will 
have to use second-line, mostly World War II aircraft. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicéuesworrn. You have told us, insofar as military person- 
nel are concerned, that in 1945 you had about 4,000,000 men in the 
service. By 1950 the number dropped to 374,000. By June 1952 it 
will be up to $820,000 and by June of 1953 up to 835.875; is that right? 

Admiral Frecurever. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is the figure 820,000 correct for the fiscal year 
1952 ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. The end figure for 1952, ves: that is correct, 
820.000. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn,. The figure we had last Vear of SOS000) was 
an average figure, or does it indicate a change ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That represents a change, sir. Some of our 
programs were slow getting started. We have to have 835,000 by 1953 
and the Bureau of the Budget would like us to approach that 820,000 
as closely as we possibly can on this vear’s funds. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. Can you give me similar figures for the Marine 
Corps’ For instance, how many did we have tn 1945 7 

Admiral CLextron, 485,000 in World War II. 

Mr. Wiecreswortu. And in 19504 

Admiral CLexron. 74,000, 

Mr. Wiceresworru. And June of 19524 

Secretary KIMBALL. 255,520. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. And in June of 1953 it will be 245.750 / 

Secretary Kimpate. Yes,sir. 


NUMBER OF SHIPS 


Mr. Wicciesworrh. What is the picture in respect to ships? You 
have told us that at the peak of World War IT, in 1945, we had about 
8,200 ships which included all categories, I stippose—small boats and 
everything else / 

Admiral Fremrencer. Yes, sir. 

Mir. WieeLesworri. And in 1950 we were down to 618, is that right / 

Secretary Kimpauyi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WigGieswortru. And in 1952 we got up to —— 

Secretary KimpBaLn. 1,191. 

Mr. Wigeiesworru. Is that correct or is the figure 1.161 which we 
were given a year ago correct / 

Secretary Kimpann. 1161: and then we angmented it later on 
to 1,191. 

Mr. Wiccéiesworrh. What will be the situation at the end of the 
fiscal vear 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Kimpatni. The same figure, 1,191. That increase of 50 
ships between 1,161 and 1,191 represented 10 submarines and 20 mine 
craft. 
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NUMBER OF CIvILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. You gave us the civilian personnel for the 
Navy as 489,000 in 1952 and 506,000 in 1953. May we have the figures 
for the Marine Corps / 

Admiral CLexton. That is the total figure. 

Mr. Wicc6Leswortn. That includes the Marine Corps? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Some time, either when you revise these re- 
marks or when we get into the subcommittee, I would like to have a 
breakdown of that personnel, showing the number of white-collar 
workers, the number of blue-collar workers, the number of workers in 
Washington, the number engaged in publicity and the number en- 
gaged in personnel work, for each of the 2 vears 1952 and 1953. 

(The breakdown referred to above is as follows :) 
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1952 1953 
Graded ans Sh ae ee ee 157, 600 | 163, 600 
Ungraded aoe CSS Ge OU See a ee Ra ee A. 331, 400 | 342, 400 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL ON PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taner. I wonder if you could give us the publicity number 
now ¢ 

Admiral Crexrox. The number of civilian personnel engaged in 
public information activities for the fiscal year 1951 was 51: for the 
fiscal year 1952, 64: for the fiscal vear 1953, 66. Those are average 
numbers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you will excuse me, Mr. Taber, may I ask a 
question at that point? Are you referring to public relation and 
public information / 

Admiral CLexton, It is public information, which is over-all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the number for public relations and 
public information is the same: the number includes both. 

Admiral Crexron. Yes, sir. I might add that in the fiseal year 
1952, in the original request we had 92 but, as you recall, there was 
a limitation placed by the Congress on the 1952 personnel and it was 
reduced from 92 to 64. 

Mr. Taper. In addition to these publicity fellows, have you got 
public information people / 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is the whole figure. 

Admiral Crexton. That is the total under public information. 

Mr. Taper. That is the whole business / 

Admiral CLtexron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. But that does not include the uniformed forces engaged 
in such activities, does it / 

Admiral Ciextron, That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Could you give us those figures for each of those years / 

Admiral Ciexton. In the fiscal year 1951 we had 763 uniformed 
military personnel; in the fiscal year 1952 we had 830 military per- 
sonnel; and in the fiscal year 1953 we will have 603 military personnel. 

Mr. Suervarv. In public relations functions / 

Admiral Ciexron. In public information activities: that is the 
over-all, 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total when you add those both, mili- 
tary and civilian / 

Admiral CLexron. For each one of the years / 

Mr. Suerparp. Under the present bill under consideration. 

Admiral Ciexton. In the fiseal year 1953 we are expecting to have 
66 civilians and 603 military personnel. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. A total of 66974 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is for continental United States / 

Admiral CLtexton. That is over all; the Department, the field, the 
zone of interior, and the field overseas. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Associated with the Department of State as well 

Secretary Kimpauy. That would not include our naval attachés, 
would it / 

Admiral CLexton. No: it would not include them. 

Admiral DuBose. I think we have one officer detailed to that right 
now: Lam not too sure of that answer, but I think that is correct. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN PERSON NEL WORK 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. In your personnel set-up, do you have people 
in both the military and the civilian categories also / 

Admiral Ciexron. Ave you referring to public information now. 
Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. WicGieswortni. No: lam turning to those engaged in personne! 
work. Do you have both military—that is, uniformed and nonuni 
formed workers in that set-up, too / 

Secretary Kiapaup. In personnel ? 

Mr. Wieeirsworrn. Yes. 

Secretary Kiapaun. Yes. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. When you provide the breakdown for the 
record, will you please indicate the number of each of them, so we can 
eet the total figure / 

Admiral CLexton. They would be mostly civilians in that field. 

Mr. Wiee_esworrnu. I would also like to get a breakdown for the 
record under military personnel which will show the number of officers 
we now have by rank; and the number of military personnel; (7) at 
sea, (b) at shore stations, and (¢) the number working in Washington. 
Perhaps also a fourth breakdown showing by theater of operations, 
the number of officers and enlisted personnel. 

(The information requested was supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Taner. Would you yield for a question there? 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. Certainly. 
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"Mr. Taner. I do not know how many of you saw that exhibition 
that the Army put on yesterday on television, where they showed pic- 
tures of the outside and the inside of their F-86; and showed a dark- 
light telescope through which a fellow could go along at night and see 
what was ahead of him, and all that sort of thing. 

I am wondering to what extent the Navy indulges in such foolish 
exhibitions which advise the Russians of exactly what we have got in 
the way of airplanes and inventions that should be kept secret, as far 
as publicity on our part is concerned. 

Secretary Kimpatt. We have tried to keep that quiet. 

Mr. Taner. This statement of vesterday was just so thoroughly 
disgusting that it made me writhe. 

Secretary Kimpaiy. I did not see it. 

Mr. Taper. I hope that you do not get into it. IT would like to have 
you check up and find out if you are. 

Admiral Frcoureter. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. If vou do not check up on these publicity guys they 
will get you in trouble. 

Admiral Frecntrerer. Right. sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp, The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 


o'clock. 


Tuespay. Fepruary 12. 1952. 
SIZE OF THE RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen. the committee will be in order. Mr. 
Wigglesworth, when we adjourned last night vou had the witness. 
Will you proceed, please. . 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. You told us, Mr. Secretary, the number of ships 
contemplated in respect to the active fleet. W ‘hat is the story with 
respect to the reserve fleet 7 

Secretary Kimpatn, You mean the number of ships that we still 
have in the reserve fleet ¢ 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. The number that it is contemplated will be in 
the reserve fleet in the fiscal vear 1953; and also the number in respect 
to the fiscal vear L052 

Secre tary KIMBALL. ] believe Admiral Clexton has some fioures on 


Admiral Ciexron. The reserve fleet will have 1.514 ships in it on 
June 30, 1952: on June 30, 1955, it will have 1.557. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. That is exclusive of those in moth balls 

Admiral CLexron. The ones I have just referred to are all in moth 
balls, 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. The reserve fleet is wholly in moth balls 

Admiral CLexron. That is right. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. Why would there be more ships in moth balls 

June of 1953 than vou anticipate in June of 19524 

(\pairan Crexron. Some of the ships that are coming out of tl 
construction program and the conversion program will go into the 

tive fleet and the less-modern ships now in the fleet will go into moth 
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Mr. Wiceresworti. You mean ships that are actually being con- 
structed now will go into the moth-ball fleet / 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; they will go into the active fleet. They 
will replace other ships which will go into the moth ball fleet. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. But vour over-all figure for the active fleet is 
the same for both years, according to what the Secretar v said. 

Secretary Kimpary. We will have some new ships that will be built 
in that time which will go into the active fleet. 

Mr. Wiacreswortn. That IT understand. What I am trying to get 
clear is why the number in the moth-ball fleet should increase between 
June 1952 to June 1953. 

Secretary Kimpatr. Those are ships that will have been completed 
that we do not have in either fleet now. They will go into the active 
fleet. That is. as we get those ships into service we will put them into 
the active fleet and will replace ships in the active fleet with them, 
which ships will go into the reserve fleet. That comes to about the 
number of ships that we will have coming from the builders. That 
number is about. 30 

Mr. WiceirswortrH. If T understood your figures correct ly . vour net 
figure for the active fleet is 1.191 for both vears. In other words, in 
order to get at how many you are going to take out—— 

Secretary Kimparn. We will not take any out of the reserve fleet. 
As they are built we will put them into active service and replace 
ships that are now in the active fleet, which ships will be put into 
moth balls ? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. In other words, you are planning to produce 
the difference between 1.437 and 1.514, or say 23 ships which will go 
into the active fleet. and will shove 23 of the older ships now in the 
active fleet into moth balls? 

Secretary Kimpann. Yes, sit 

Mr. Wicereswortrn. Then, in the vear under consideration you do 
not contemplate taking any more ships out of the moth-ball fleet: is 
that meht / 

Secretary Kimpaniy. Generally speaking, that iscorrect. There niay 
he a few exceptions. 

Admiral Crexron. In general, the ships that go into the moth-bal! 
fleet are amphibious vessels. The number of amphibious vessels 
eoes from 539 to S64. 

Mr. Wicértrsworri. In the moth-ball fleet 7 

Admiral Crexron. That is right: that is 25 vessels. 

Mr. Wiceirsworri. That is 25: is it not 

Admiral CLexron. Twenty-five vessels. They are mostly landing 
ship utility: and landing-ship tank. There are those two categories. 
There are new ships being built. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Are there nr ‘ships coming out of the vere 
ball fleet which will take the Pp lace of ' ships at present in the active 
Hee at ¢ 

Admiral Crexrox., No, sir. IT believe. in order to clarify this p 


ture, we ought to give Vou a list of all the ships that are going int 
the reserve fleet. . 

Mr. Wiceiesworri. I had intended that to be my next question 
Will you please furnish that for the record ? 

Admiral Ciexrox. We will furnish that. This will be justitied 
the appropriation title. “Ships and Facilities.” 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. I do not want too much detail now: I just 
want to get the over-all picture. 

Admiral Criexton. The ones I mentioned are in two major 
categories—major combatant and amphibious. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Reserve feet 


“A 3 | Ne 
Ls 15 Not 
Mr. WiceieswortH. Generally speaking, the shipbuilding pro- 


gram, whether in terms of construction or conversion referred to 
nm the Opel ing statement, ci sping ships that go into the active 
Heet, replacing an equal number of ships which are now there? 


Admiral Criextron. That is correct. 


Mopinization RESERVE 


Mr. Wisciteswortrnu. Reference has been made to the mobilization 


reserve. It is not clear in my mind just what that comprises at the 
moment and what it Is anticipated it shall comprise in 1Y53, 

Secretary Kimpaii. Generally speaking our mobi ilization reserves 
are the long-lead-time hard-to-get items. We plan our stock so that 
: at stock will be enough to take us from the time that mobilization 

ts until production can go up and equal our rate ) of use. The 
sti for the short-lead-time items is much smaller than for the long 
lead-time items. 

Mr. WieciesworrnH. Are those long-lead-time items actua 
ng or on hand or are they on order? 

Secretary peer yom We try to keep them on hand. However, we 
adel have on hat nd, on order an d in these requests at mobilization re- 
<erve of about 3 months at war rates. 

te WiceGLteswortH. The mobilization reserve is composed of items, 
long-lead-time in character, which are actually on hand 4 

Secretary Kimpauy. Yes, sir. We have to go ahead, of course, and 
replace our peacetime usage, for instance, of ammunition, our usage 
in Korea, which happens to be considerably more than it was in war- 
time usage. Our ammunition usage per man has been very heavy 
over there. 

Admiral Crextox. May I supplement that with some further in- 
formation, sir? 

Secretary Krwpari. Yes. 

Admiral Crextox. In the budget originally submitted the Navy 
had plann - to procure, have on hand, or on order a mobilization 
reserve so that in case of war we would have enough material on hand 
n order that we would not run out of items before production was 
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able to catch up with the demands at that particular time. This 
budget now covers about 3 months’ mobilization reserve. There is 
enough material in the 1953 budget added to what we bought in 1951 
and 1952, to be equivalent to about 3 months of wartime consumption. 

Mr. WicGiteswortH. How much is there actually on hand now ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. As to each item, it is a different amount. In 
reviewing this budget we went through 600 items, which come to about 
three-fourths of the total dollar procurement in the Navy. We de- 
termined the amount on hand, the amount ordered in 1951, in 1952, 
and the amount in this budget, and in most of those cases we have 
about enough for 3 months of wartime usage. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Right now ?/ 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir. When we buy everything that is in this 
budget and get all the material that was in the two previous budgets 
(1951 and 1952) we will then have it on hand. 

Mr. Wiaetesworti. How much have you got now, roughly? When 
you refer to 3 months’ usage, how muc h have you got how in dollar 
value or by any other yardstick that you can give us / 

Admiral CLexron. On a very rough gener: al basis I would s ay that 
we have on hand less than a month of wartime usage. In some items 
we have the whole 3 months and in some items, such as the 16-inch 
shells for the battleships, we have M-—plus-1z. We have all that we 
require of 16-inch shells and there is none provided in this budget, and 
has not been, in any of the two previous budgets. To get a complete 
picture vou must take up each item individually. That is what we 
did in this budget review. 

Secretary Kimani. As to each item we have on the list we have a 
figure that shows our mobilization reserve and what we will need 1 
the event of mobilization, the lead time necessary to get that item, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. When and by whom will that picture be gone 
into? 

Admiral Crexron. Each bureau, as it comes up, and you take up 
the items in their budget. They will show you their on-hand position ; 
the amount that they require for the forces in being, those forced to 
come in during the first months of war, the amount in the 1951, the 
1952 and the 1953 budgets. These facts will then show you that on 
an over-all basis there is about 3 months of war usage in the Navy 
major items, 

Mr. WiccieswortH. So, in order to obtain an over-all figure on the 
mobilization reserve, it will be necessary to add the amounts that the 
various bureaus have for that purpose / 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct. I can give you an approximate 
figure. When we turned in our first request. for this budget, there 
was about $4 billion in the mobilization reserve category in our bud- 
get: and at the present time there is approximately S700 million 
worth of mobilization reserve in the 1953 request. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. There is $700 million in the 1953 request 

Admiral CLexton, Yes, sir, approximately. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How much do you have on hand now? 

Admiral Ciexron. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I take it from what you say that you have not 
expended all that has been provided for this purpose ? 

953298—52——_5 
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Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As each department comes, they are going to be 
able to tell us what the unexpended balances are ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. They will be prepared to give you 
a complete picture on each of the 600 major items in this budget. 


‘ 


PRIOR FUNDS FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. WicciesworrH. When you revise your remarks, please insert 
in the record the amount that has been made available for mobiliza- 
tion reserve heretofore and the amount that has been actually 
expended ¢ 

Admiral CuLexton. Yes, sir. [Subsequently added:| In 1951 the 
Navy had available for mobilization reserves about 3516 million, all 
of which has been obligated. In 1952 we had available about S1.077 
million ot which about SOUT millon has been obligated up to Decem- 
ber 30, 1951.) 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Over and above that, as I understand the plans 
contemplate what may be called surplus productive capacity or faci]- 
ities which can be thrown into high gear 1f we get into all-out war! 

Secretary Kimpauy, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. And that productive capacity when completed 
is estimated to make possible omething like 300 percent. I think 
you testified, in terms of rate of product ion ¢ 

Secretary Kimpatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Is there included in the request for the fiscal 
year 1953 money for the creation of those excess productive facilities ¢ 

Secretary Kimpatt. There may be some, but I thing most of it has 
been funded in previous budgets. The amount in this budget for pro- 
duction facilities is comparatively small. The major/part was funded 
in the last two budgets. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Do you know how much, roughly, Admiral? 

Admiral CLexton. For any particular item, I cannot break it out 
at this time. 

Mr. WieeL_eswortn. Will you furnish an over-all figure when vou 
revise your remarks, for the record ‘ 

Admiral Ciextron. The total requirements in this budget were al- 
most all for tools and production equipment. The amount is about 
$253 million. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Part of that is for facilities. is it not‘ 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct for production. 

Mr. WiecLesworrn. And part is for those things that are in this 
category that vou have been talking about ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Probably very little in the category vou have 
been discussing, because most of this money is to tool up, to build the 
planes that are in this budget. 

Mr. WicéL_eswortn. If vou can give us some picture of the amount 
of money which will be required overall for surplus productive capac- 
ity and percentagewise how much of that surplus capacity is actually 
in being now, it would help. 

Secretary Kimpatyt. In our figure under industrial mobilization in 


a 


1951, we had $76 million: in 1952, $59 million: and this vear the figure 
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is $26 million. I think that is about the way it will come down across 
the board. 

Admiral Horwoop. That industrial mobilization is rather for the 
maintenance of our stand-by plants in being. 

Secretary Kimpatn. But I think percentagewise the figure would 
come down about that way for production capacity, would it not / 

Admiral Horwoop. Yes, sir; just as a short guide rule, to give you 
some idea, of the $253 million that Admiral Clexton spoke of, in the 
area of aircraft there is $145 million; in the area of guided missiles, 
$45 million; in the area of guns, mounts, and missile launchers, $11.5 
million. That is to give you an example of how it breaks down. 

Mr. WiccLtesworrn. That is in the 1955 request / 

Admiral Horwoop, That is in the 1953 request. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. For supplemental facilities / 

Admiral Horwoop. For facilities: ves, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. That is almost $200 million just for those 
three items, 

Admiral Horpwoop. I just mentioned the big ones; ves, sir. 

Admiral Ctexron, Those funds are practically all for machine tools 
and equipment, however. 

Mr. WigeLteswortH. What I would like to get, if I can, is a picture 
in dollars and cents or otherwise of what the over-all supplemental! 
production facilities in contemplation will amount to; and also how 
much of that over-all set-up is actually in being today and when the 
over-all capacity will be completed. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have the answer to that, Admiral Clexton / 

Admiral CLtexron. I do not have it here, but we can get that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you will, please insert it in the record. 

Secretary KimpBati. We have quite an elaborate book on this thing 
and the figures are in quite considerable detail. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. | do not care about too much detail, but 1] 
would like to get an over-all picture of what we are shooting at and 
how far we have gone and when it is going to be completed and what 
it is going to cost; and what we may hope to realize from it, and how 
long, in the event that war came tomorrow, for instance, it would take 
to get results from it? That is the kind of picture I want to get. 
When you revise your remarks, if you ean fill that in, it will be helpful. 

Admiral CLexton. We can get it in detail; for instance, when the 
Bureau of Aeronautics comes up and discusses the aircraft program 
With you. You can find out exactly what they are planning actually 
to produce, how much more they have available in tools, and the same 
with other Bureaus. Most of this money for supplemental facilities 
has been in aircraft. 

Mr. WicGieswortru. I appreciate that, but I think it is helpful to 
get an over-all picture of the targets that we are aiming’ at. 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. Each item of material is a distinct 
story. Whereas in one particular aireraft we overtool for produc- 
tion, in many other aircraft models tools are available only for the 
amount being produced, hence the difficulty of making a general 
statement. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1951 program and continuing through fiscal 
year 1953, the Navy will require an investment of about $1,500 million for 
expansion of industrial capacity both for current production needs and for a 
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mobilization base. Over 89 percent of these funds is for tools and production 
equipment. Approximately two-thirds of this: amount is earmarked for the 
aircraft industry. The balance of the funds are for the support of the pro- 
duction of missiles, ordnance, ammunition, and other Navy items. The goa) 
of this investment is the attainment of not only the production levels required 
for the current defense program but also for the mobilization capacity which 
is such a vital consideration at the onset of war. Many valuable and critical 
months of time will be gained. 


Pusrtic Works Program 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Over and above this, there is the public works 
picture that is not included in this request, is that right / 

Admiral Ctexton. That is correct. The public works are not in- 
cluded in this budget estimate. 

Mr. WicéLeworrn. But it is anticipated that subsequently a request 
will be made in that field ? 

Admiral Ctexton. The Navy submitted its request to the Munitions 
Board on the 15th of December. We have not heard from them as 
yet. Is that correct, Admiral Jelley / 

Admiral Jettey. I understand the Munitions Board has set a dead- 
line of February 15 for the three services to combine public works 
projects and have a bill ready. 

Admiral CLexron. It is being coordinated by the Munitions Board 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. Can you give us any estimate of what the Navy 
request is likely to amount to/ 

Admiral JeLtEy. 3600 million, 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. That is the Navy estimate / 

Admiral Jettey. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLexron. In connection with public works, there is an 
authorizing bill that has to be submitted first before there can be an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has not yet cleared the Budget and vou do not 
know what you are going to get approved by the Budget, at the 
moment ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know that we should have the figure in the 
record now. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Any figure that you gave now would be merely an 
assumption. 

Admiral CLtexron. You asked what we estimated the Navy might 
submit. But what is coming out will depend on the reviewing authori- 
ties, 

Mr. Taner. You generally get a little trimming, don’t you? 

Admiral Crexron. We generally get a sizable trimming, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Well, usually it is not very big, just a little one. 


PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceitrsworrn. What can you tell us, Mr. Secretary, about the 
status of our procurement program in general terms‘ Are we up 
to the targets we were shooting at a year ago when vou were here 
hefore us on. are we ahead of them or behind them or what is the 
general picture ? 
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Secretary Kimepaut. I think we are essentially fairly well on sched- 
ule. Of our 1952 money we have 72.4 percent obligated and commit- 
ted as of the 1st of this month in the procurement area. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. How about deliveries ? 

Secretary Kimpatit, We have had some slippages. Sometimes the 
manufacturers were more optimistic as to deliveries than they were 
able to meet, due perhaps to their own misfiguring and sometimes 
due to the fact that they could not get certain critical materials. 
Sometimes they could not get machine tools. There are a great many 
factors in the problem which have caused us some slippages. 

Generally speaking I think we are probably in worse shape with our 
aircraft. That has not come along as it should have. A few other 
items have been slow and we are working on those quite hard. A 
number of items we are still catching up on. 


SLIPPAGE IN AIRCRAFT DELIVERIES 


Mr. Wiceitesworti. In terms of deliveries, what is the situation as 
to aircraft percentagewise / 

Admiral Cassapy. In the first half of the fiscal year 1952 we ex- 
perienced a 33.1-percent slippage in aircraft, actual deliveries of 
those planes which we told you, the last time we were up here, we 
hoped to get. However, in the second half of 1952 slippage decreased 
to 12.5 percent. 

Mr. Wicetreswortu. That will mean an average of 22 percent, 
roughly, that we are behind? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, compared with the total. Re- 
cently the three services have gotten together with the Munitions 
Board and with Mr. Wilson’s outfit and have drawn up new produc- 
tion schedules for aircraft, engines and coniponents and I think the 
schedules that will be presented in detail to vou when we go into the 
break-down hearings will be realistic unless, as T said the other da 
we bump into additional strikes, or something like that. 

Mr. Taner. You are talking about slippage in aircraft now é 

Admiral Cassapy. Just planes; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wigeresworti. And in terms of deliveries / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is in terms of actual deliveries as compared 
with what we told you we hoped to have delivered the last time we 
were up here. But the situation has improved in the 6-months period, 
as T said, from a slippage of 33.1 percent to a slippage of 12.5 percent. 


ee 


SLIPPAGE IN ORDNANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceiesworti. What is the story in respect to ordnance / 

Seeretary Kimpaty, In ordnance I think the figure is about the 
same, probably not quite as bad as that. They are better than that on 
some of the other programs, such as shipbuilding. In some programs 
we have been pretty badly plagued with B items, things that we did 
not anticipate trouble with, such as bolts, nuts, small parts that we 
thought we could get in the normal commercial channels. We have 
been badly plagued in some of those items. Normally we have a 
shortage of only 4 or 5 percent of those B items and one time last fall 
we had a shortage of 18 percent. 
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SLIPPAGE IN SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. WicGé_eswortn. What is the story on the ship program ¢ 

Secretary Kimeauy. I will ask Admiral Wallin to speak to that. 

Admiral Wauiry. I might say that the 1952 program is virtually 
all obligated or in the process of obligation. It will all be obligated. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. In terms of deliveries or actual construction, 
what is the story? 

Admiral Wauuin. Deliveries only 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Or actual construction. 

Admiral Watt. Work is going on ona large part of the program. 
We are suffering some delays due to shortages of materials, the mate- 
rials that the Secretary referred to as ordinarily easyv-to-get items, 
primarily made of metals. 

Mr. Wigcéteswortu. How much percentagewise are we behind the 
target that we were shooting at when vou were here before ? 

Admiral Wanirn. I would sav percentagewise not over 10 percent 
on the average as we see it now. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. In terms of deliveries or contemplated con- 
struction ¢ 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. 10 percent 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir: minesweepers are our most difficult 
problem, because they involve so much critical materials, and they 
have slipped 4 to 6 months in the prospective date of delivery. They 
are the worst item at the present time in the 1952 program. Gen- 
erally speaking we are improving. The material problem is improv- 
ing and that has been our real problem. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Steel, and so forth / 

Admiral WaLiin. Steel is quite good. We do not have a great deal 
of difficulty with steel. We get priority on steel. We have had some, 
but not very great. Our most difficult items are copper and nickel and 
some aluminum. 

Mr. Scrivner. Aluminum ought not to be too difficult, if we con- 
sider that they are giving back to the automobile industry 100 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Admiral Wariry. It would seem so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you not had priority on copper and nickel / 

Admiral Watuin. There is a shortage in the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you had priority on it / 

Admiral Wari. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

Admiral Watuiix. We get some priority on it, but we get priority 
on it equal to other programs, such as power expansion, utility ex- 
pansion, transportation expansion, AEC—AEC gets a great deal of 
the critical materials to the exclusion, in some eases, of the military ; 
I would say they have a higher priority. And they are expanding. 
In certain manufactured items such as valves, the capacity in the 
country for manufacturing valves is a problem and the other people 
are taking a large part of that capacity which is hurting our program 
some and will hurt it more, I think. 

Mr. Wieeiesworti. I want to ask a question or two, either on or 
off the record about the over-all picture in the light of which our own 
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needs are estimated. Yesterday you gave us off the record certain 
figures as to estimated Russian strength. How good are those figures ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


NATO CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. The Navy, of course, has tremendous obliga- 
tions under our NATO commitnents, What help is contemplated 
from our allies under NATO, in estimating the over-all picture ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN) KOREA 


Mr. WiecLeswortn. Can you give us a picture in respect to Kores 
of the naval contributions by the several nations involved / 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


Masor CHances in PROGRAMING 


Mr. WigGteswortrH. I want to ask you two or three questions in the 
field of major policy which affect directly, of course, the dollars and 
cents problem before this committee. 

First, have there been any major changes in the program since the 
last hearings (a) as between the Navy and either of the other two 
armed services or (b) within the Navy itself? For instance, the type 
of airplane in which it is decided to put our money necessarily makes 
a tremendous difference in the cost involved. 

Have there been any major changes since we last talked in that or 
in any other field which would reflect substantially in budgetary 
requirements ? 

AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


Secretary Kimpati. I would not say there had, sir; except, of course, 
we stretched out our aircraft program instead of peaking it, over a 
longer period. Generally the type of aircraft we are buying is about 
the same as it was. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. But, talking about airplanes for the moment 
there is still contemplated about the same apportionment of your funds 
as between the several types of airplanes that you want and there has 
been no change as between the Air Force on the one hand and naval 
air on the other / 

Secretary Kimpati. No, sir; our airplanes are the attack and fighter- 
type airplanes. We have a requirement for patrol planes also, used 
for patrol and mine laying. We have a need for certain long-range 
attack planes for delivering bomb loads and, in some cases, the atomic 
bomb. We have had an increased demand for and emphasis upon 
helicopters which we have found extremely useful both for naval 
air and for the Marine Corps. IT would say that our greatest increase 
in emphasis would be on the helicopter. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. Your views today as to the type of plane you 
need are about the same as they were when we talked here in connec 
tion with the last hearings? 

Secretary Kimpaty. Yes, sir. I might say one other thing and I 
would like to have this off the record, if T may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





LONG-RANGE BOMBERS VERSUS SHORTER RANGE NAVAL ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. This may go a little beyond the Navy as such, 
but I do not think it is beyond Admiral Fechteler’s province as Chief 
of Naval Operations. It has been suggested in the press that satis- 
factory results could perhaps be obtained through fighter bombers we 
will say, at far less cost than by long-range bombers, which are tre- 
mendously expensive, particularly in view of recent progress In 
respect to refueling. 

Yesterday you showed us some charts off the record, with the range 
of your airplanes which, of course, is very much less than that of the 
long-range bomber. On the other hand, I take it from what has ap- 
peared in the press that the range can be very much increased if re- 
fueling is used. 

I would like to get your observations, Admiral, insofar as you feel 
free to give them, as to how much if anything there is in the suggestion 
referred to: and as to whether or not in your opinion the present 
emphasis as between the long-range bomber in the Air Force and 
the less expensive fighter bomber is or is not correct. 

Secretary Kimpaiy. Lam going to ask Admiral Cassady to speak on 
that and also I would like to have him this afternoon bri ing up a chart 
showing what part of Europe we can hit from the sea 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. He has showed us that, I believe. 

Secretary Kimpatu. He showed us only what could be done on the 
southern flank. We have a chart showing where we can hit on the 
northern flank and also the eastern flank. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. And that was without any consideration of 
refueling ? 

Secre tary Kiapary. That was without any consideration of refuel- 
ing and without any consideration of the new plane, our A-3—D which 
will be in production—well, when it gets in production it will effee- 
tively Pont that range. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you refuel any of your planes in flight ? 

Admiral Cassapy. We are conducting experiments on that. We 
have actually done it in flight but strictly on an experimental basis. 
However, certain of our planes will be equipped for aerial refueling. 

Mr. Wiccresworri. Was there not a recent story in the press indi- 
cating that it had been done successfully and that the plane had 
staved up something like 12 hours? 

Admiral Cassapy. That was an Air Foree refueling operation of 
a jet. That was not the Navy. 

(Further discussion off the record. ) 





Unir Costs 


Mr. Wicetrswortu. Mr. Secretary. I think the hearings last year 
brought out the tremendous importance of unit costs, particularly 
with respect to more expensive procurement. This committee can- 
not possibly estimate whether the unit costs presented to it for new 
and increasingly complicated aircraft, for example, are anywhere 
near the mark or not. 

I want to ask what control is exercised in the Navy over those unit 
costs, and whether you are, yourself, satisfied with that control? 
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Secretary Kimpauy. That is a rather difficult question to answer. 
With regard to the unit costs of new equipment—aircraft guns, elec- 
tronics, and so forth—your costs come down as you get into the manu- 
facture of them and find out how to manufacture them and make large 
numbers of them. Your costs come down in a straight line as your 
production goes up to a certain quantity. ; 

In addition to that we control those costs. We watch them very 
carefully. ; 

We are also doing a considerable amount of research and develop- 
ment in trying to find out how we can make these very complicated 
gadgets cheaper. We are trying to examine to see whether, in many 
cases, we need the complications we have. The complications in our 
electronic field are very considerable; as we learn new things that 
we can do with them, we get into very complicated mechanisms 
and very costly ones. 

On a destroyer before the last war, in 1940 or 1941. the electronic 
costs on a destroyer were about $40,000; now that costs us $3,000,000. 
Part of the cost we know we have to have because we have more 
powerful transmitters, receivers, under-water equipment, and so forth, 
that we did not know about then. 

Mr. Wicaieswortu. Who passes on the unit costs? 

Secretary Kimpau.. The bureaus that buy the material pass upon 
the unit costs. 

Mr. Wiceireswortu. Is that at the regional level, so to speak ? 

Secretary Kimpaty. At the regional level and at this level. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. At the Washington level 

Secretary Kimpaty, At the Washington level. When we received 
those costs from these people we have them broken down into direct 
materials costs, labor costs, the overhead, the profit, and in most of 
these plants we have our cost inspectors in there, so we know the 
costs that go in are accurate and justified. 

When we get that material developed, as fast as we can put the 
article out for competitive bid, we put it out for competitive bid, and 
in that competitive bid we still ask for a breakdown on costs and insist 
on that breakdown. We insist that every item be justified. 

I am not too worried about the manufacturer making an exorbitant 
profit with all the hedges we have put around him and the way we 
have renegotiation and redetermination and taxes. The thing that 
I am worried about is being sure that their plant is being run effi- 
ciently. That is where you spend your money. It is not that these 
fellows make some prolit. We have a way of getting the excess 
profits away from them and getting the profits down to a reason- 
able figure. The main place that we lose money is where a plant does 
not operate efficiently. Therefore, we get a complete breakdown of 
the costs. We want to know if his material is bought right. We want 
to know if his labor cost is right and if his labor is working and if his 
overhead is right. 

Mr. Wigsteswortn. You can lose millions and millions of dollars in 
that one item of overhead. 

Secretary Kimpact, If we do not watch it. We have to watch it 
very closely. We do it in our shipyards. We know the overhead 
of every shipyard in comparison with every other shipyard, and we 
know it down to the detailed items. So, if we see that any of those 
costs are running out of line as against other yards, we immediately 
have a danger signal and do something about it. 
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INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT PLANTS 


Mr. Wieetesworru. And you have the same data with respect to 
the airplane manufacturer ¢ 

Secretary Kowpaty. The same with regard to our overhead in our 
overhaul and repair shops. We cannot ‘tell the manufacturer what 
his overhead can be, but he has to justify it to us, show that it is cor- 
rect, and if the figure that he is putting in there we think is not 
correct, we have the privilege of throwing it out. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have that standard arrangement in a con- 
tract that you might enter into with Douglas or Lockheed‘ Does 
your contract permit that supervision and rejection on overhead / 

Secretary Kimpaiy. Not on a fixed-price contract that is on bid, but 
on a negotiated contract we can allow or disallow a part of that over- 
head if we do not think the overhead is justified. 

I have had a lot of experience with Navy cost inspectors, and brother, 
they are tough. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is before or after, meaning by that—— 

Secretary Kimpa.y. It isright at the time. They pass on that every 
month. They say, “You cannot put that in your overhead.” 

Mr, Sueprparp. So the manufacturer is not caught on what is com- 
monly known as a short market where he has made his charge and you 
come around 60 days later and say that you will not pay him? 

Secretary Kimpany. Our fellows are in there every week. Usually 
they work pretty well together. The company auditor will say, “Here 
is a charge that we are going to have in there next month and here is 
the way we ihe at it.” Our cost inspector will say, * You are going 
to have to pick that up some place else: that Is not a proper overhead 
charge, in our opinion. 

Mr. Surprarp. By operating so close to an issue like that, it would 
indicate to me that would obviate renegotiation to a great degree—not 
entirely, but to a degree. 

Secretary Kimpauu. The cost of an airplane these days has to be a 
guessing game. You cannot ever estimate. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary KimBatyi. We have to keep control of those costs. If we 
usked the Douglas Co. to take these A-3—D’s at a figure and they gave 
us a figure now, they could not guess that figure accurately. The 
figure is going to be so low that they will go broke, or so high that they 
are going to make too much money, so we have to renegotiate the 
contracts as we go along. They make 2 planes for us and then they 
make 12, and they give usa breakdown of the cost and after the job 
has been completed they tell us what their actual costs are; on that 
basis we project it and we negotiate the future contracts: but at all 
times we can check their materials: we can check their labor, and we 
can check their overhead. 

I may add that when vou push your production too high you have 
to do more subcontracting and subcontracting is also quite expensive. 
overtime Is very expensive. 

Mr. Wiccéiesworti. Where is the contract made with the manu- 
facturer of the planes? 

Secretary Kimpary. Right here in Washington. <All of our major 
contracts are made right here. The contracts that we place out of 
Washington are the straight-bid contracts. I do not think there are 
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any contracts other than bid contracts, that are placed out of Wash- 
ington. <All of our ship contracts and ordnance and aircraft are 
placed right here. 

COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. WicGéieswortn. To what extent do you employ a cost-plus or 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract ? 

Secretary Kimpatu. In straight research and development contracts 
where you cannot estimate the cost. We put an order of magnitude 
on it. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You do not use those with respect to airplane 
manufacture ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauyi. Possibly upon a new development contract 
when they tell us what they are going to make. 


SAVINGS FROM RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wicé.esworti. Have you in fact recaptured some funds 
through renegotiation, either in this fiscal year or in the last one? 

Secretary Kimpanr. I cannot tell you what the figure is on that. 

Mr, Wieetesworrn, You have recaptured some funds ? 

Secretary Kimpati. We always recapture some. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnu. Will someone insert in the record at this point 
the amount in dollars recaptured through renegotiation in the fiscal 
years 1951 and 19527 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


RENEGOTIATION ACT oF 1948S; Brrer SUMMARY 


1. The Renegotiation Act of 1948, section 8, Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1948, Public Law 547, Eightieth Congress, approved May ‘1, 
1948, provided that all contracts in excess of $1,000 entered into under the 
authority of this act, which obligated funds appropriated or consolidated with 
funds appropriated hereby, and all subcontracts thereunder in excess of ¥1,000 
shall be subject to renegotiation. The Secretary of Defense was authorized and 
directed to eliminate excessive profits from such contracts and subcontracts. 

2. Pursuant thereto, the Secretary of Defense by memorandum dated July 
19, 1948, created as a joint board of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Armed 
Services Renegotiation Board, which consisted of three divisions, an Army 
division, an Air Force division, and a Navy division. The Military Renegotia 
tion Policy and Review Board created at the same time consisted of the three 
chairmen of these divisions. The divisions, including the Navy division, carried 
on the actual operation. However, al] decisions as to whether or not a con 
tractor had realized excessive profits from renegotiable contracts and subcon 
tracts were subject to approval by the Military Renegotiation Policy and Review 
soard. 

3. The Navy division consisted of a chairman (Rear Adm. M. L. Ring, then 
Mr. Richard B. Cross) and from two to three board members appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. The chairman reported to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. However, the Military Renegotiation Policy and Review Board of 
which the Navy chairman was one of three members reported to the Secretary 
of Defense through the Munitions Board. 

4. Renegotiation covers all receipts and accruals of a contractor during his 
fiscal year. Therefore, assignments to the various divisions were based on 
which service had the majority or preponderance of contracts doliarwise with 
the contractor. Of course, all recoveries were returned to the Treasury and 
not kept by the renegotiating department. 

5. By seetion 401, Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, Publie Lew 7S5, 
Eightieth Congress, the Secretary of Defense was authorized and directed when 
ever in his judgment the best interests of the United States so required to include 
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a clause incorporating the Renegotiation Act of 1948S in any contracts for the 
procurement of ships, aircraft, aircraft parts, and the construction of facilities 
or installations outside continental United States entered into by or in behalf 
of the military departments which obligated fiscal year 1949 funds. 

6. In accordance with section 401, the Secretary of Defense, by order dated 
June 80, 1948, directed the inclusion of such a clause in all contracts for the pro- 
ecurement of aircraft, and aircraft parts, entered into,by, or on behalf of the 
departments of the Navy or the Air Force which obligated fiscal year 1949 funds. 

7. Section 622, National Military Establishment Appropriation Act, 1950, 
Public Law 454, Eighty-first Congress, extended the coverage of the Renegotia- 
tion Act to include all negotiated contracts for procurement in excess of $1,000 
entered into during the fiscal year 1950 by the military departments, and all 
subcontracts in excess of $1,000 thereunder. 

8. Section 618, General Appropriation Act, 1951, Public Law 759, Eighty-first 
Coneress, continued the coverage for all negotiated contracts and subcontracts 
thereunder in excess of $1,000 for fiscal year 1951. 

9%. The Renegotiation Act of 1951, Public Law 9, Eighty-second Congress, 
created the Renegotiation Board, as an independent establishment in the execn- 
tive branch of the Government and made the Renegotiation Act of 1948 inap- 
plicable to any contract or subcontract to the extent of amounts received or 
accrued by a contractor or subcontractor after January 1, 1951. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Of equal importance to the dollar amount recovered instant to renegotiation 
is the influence of possible statutory renegotiation on contractors. 

This influence results in indirect benefits. In other words, contractors are 
influenced to reduce prices downward as their costs are reduced or as their profits 
appear excessive, This influence applies to both filled and unfilled orders. In 
this case, the benefits accrue to the military department who holds the contract 
rather than having funds paid in to the Treasury under renegotiation. 

There is no true measure of the benefits which have accrued from the influence 
of possible statutory renegotiation since reductions in voluntary prices are 
reported only at the discretion of the contractor. However, the experience of 
the renegotiators would indicate that recoveries are and have been made through 
indirect benefits. 

PROCESSING TIME 


The average time of processing a case after submission is 10 months. 

All cases formerly held by Armed Service Renegotiation Board have now been 
turned over to the Renegotiation Board created by Public Law 9, Eighty-second 
Congress. 


SAVINGS FROM RENEGOTIATION 


There are no records in existence which show the renegotiation savings for 
the Navy Department separately. The contractor may have renegotiable business 
with all three departments but he is renegotiated on a basis of his total over-all 
renegotiable business. 

The indirect savings through voluntary price reductions on unfilled orders or 
successive reorders is known only to the extent revealed by the contractor and 
only for the cases which have been completed or substantially completed. 

The years represent the calendar years in which the individual contractor’s 
fiscal year ended. 

For the calendar year 1951 there are about 407 contractors who had rene 
gotiable business under the 1948 act, but they have not been assigned, as yet, for 
processing. 

Between the obligation of procurement funds and the beginning of quantity 
production there is a period of “make ready” which may range from a few 
weeks to well over a year—depending upon the character and complexity of the 
items to be produced. Then there is another time interval between commence- 
ment of production and deliveries. 

For the most part, contractors’ receipts and accruals tend to coincide with 
deliveries. The contractor, under the 1948 act, was not required to file for 
renegotiation until the end of the fifth month after the close of his fiscal vear. 
This accounts for a considerable time lag between the appropriation of funds 
and the renegotiation of the contracts. 

Subcontractors and lower tier levels of suppliers are the last to get started, but 
the first to make deliveries. 
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Renegotiation statistics—1948 act through Jan. 19, 1952 





| Contractors’ fiscal years ended in— 





Total 
1948 | 1949 1950 








ases AMount/Cases| Amount (Cases Amount |Cases! Amount 


Direct savings: 


Determinations finalized  (a- | H i | | 
mount, before Federal income | | | 
tax credit) 8 | $238, 897 46 |$6, 282, 574 | 8 | $251,783 | 62 |$6, 773, 254 


Initial determinations pending 
(amount, before Federal in- | | | | 


come tax credit) 2 | 379,600! 17 767, 300 9 507,900 | 28 | 1,654,800 
Indirect savings: ! | 
Voluntary cash refunds !_- 0 0 7 | 3,178, 000 H 25, 000 8 | 3, 203, 000 
Price reductions on unfilled or- | | 
ders and successive reorders ! 1 | 16,000 13 | 9, 231, 000 2} 287,000 16 | 9,534, 000 
Total > | 11 | 684,497 | 83 }|19, 458, 874 20 (1, 071, 683 114 | 21, 165,054 
Total assignments made through | | | 
Jan. 19, 19522 2 164 ‘ SUE enc. 1,827 hd ae 
Total assignment completed through } 
Jan, 19, 19522 154 AR5 pee = 5&8 ~+11, 384 
Percent completion of assignments | 
made 93.9 68.7 er 32,2 NY fe ene 
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1 All figures for indirect savings are rounded to nearest thousand. Include only amounts reported by 
contractors and only for the cases which have been completed or substantially completed. 

2 These figures are preliminary and subject to change by an audit which is in progress. 

NoteE.—The amounts recaptured in renegotiation are transferred to the surplus fund of the Treasury or 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


WORK-MEASUREMEN'T PROGRAM 


Mr. Wicétesworti. You referred, Mr. Secretary, under the gen- 
eral heading of “Business management” to the “one work-measure- 
ment program” that has been installed. 

Secretary Kimpatt. We have a work-measurement program that 
is operating through all the bureaus. It is not operating perfectly 
yet, but it is operating. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Could that be summarized and inserted in the 
record at this point? 

Secretary Kimpatu. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


WORK MEASUREMENT AS A MANAGEMENT-IMPROVEMENT TOOL IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NAVY 


The Department of the Navy has in operation a work-measurement program 
which is used to relate the magnitude of the job to the staff required for its per- 
formance, These work-measurement data are used in scheduling work, in 
determining staffing requirements, in allocating personnel, and in reviewing 
performance and manpower utilization in each of the bureaus and offices. 

Work-measurement data, along with fiscal and cost-accounting data, staffing 
tables, and ratios are used in the determination of requirements, the allocation 
of personnel to particular installations, the review of manpower utilization, and 
the review of progress against work schedules. An example as to the way 
these data are used is provided in the field of Navy civilian-personnel admin- 
istration. For fiscal year 1951, Navy had 1 personnel worker for every SS 
civilian employees serviced. For fiscal year 1952 this will improve to 1 person- 
nel worker for every 91.3 employees served and 1 to 93.1 in fiscal year 1953. 
Personnel savings resulting from this improvement in the numerical staffing of 
civilian personnel administration are reflected in the 1952 and 19538 budgets. 

In the payroll services, the Navy for fiscal year 1951 had an average of 1 
employee in payroll work for every 180 employees payrolled. Those installa- 
tions that fall below the Navy average in this area are required to justify the 
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reasons therefor. In such justifications, factors such as the number of pay 
changes which in some installations may run over 90 percent, and the number 
of blue-collar workers who are paid weekly, would be considered. As a result 
of the review process, there will be an exchange of management information to 
determine best procedures for optimum stafting and performance. 

A 5-year program of self-analysis in the Bureau of Ships has resulted in a 
steadily decreasing ratio of overhead support to produgétion cost in the 11 naval 
shipyards. At the present time, 55.8 percent of all employees in basic ship- 
yards are engaged in productive work, with individual yards ranging from 
52.6 percent to 60.2 percent. Overhead support activities include labor em- 
ployed in shop operation, shop maintenance, public-works planning, design, 
supply, and many other general-support functions. The competition between 
like organizations to reduce their costs of operation has constantly led to 
ecreater efficiency. 

In supply, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for the physical handling of 
material have used a yardstick for fiscal year 1953 estimates of 1 man-year of 
effort to handle 1.340 measurement-tons of material. This represents about a 
7 percent increase in productivity over comparable performance in fiscal year 
1952 for the receiving, storage, and issuing of material. 

For the inventory control of material in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
estimates for fiscal year 1953, 1 man-year is required to process 3,200 line items, 
which represent necessary changes in stock-control records of material received 
or issued. This represents an increase of about 7 percent in productivity over 
comparable data for fiscal year 1952. 

The primary workload factor used by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is 
the number of patient-days in naval hospitals. The active-duty list of the Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel is used in conjunction with experience data to 
estimate the number of patient-days for the budget year. The yardsticks used 
for relating personnel staffing to the number of patient-days are the ones devel- 
oped by the Bureau of the Budget for staffing purposes. 

The examples cited above are illustrative of management tools used by the 
Department of the Navy for obtaining optimum utilization of personnel and in- 
creased efficiency. The development of improved techniques for determining 
staffing requirements and for achieving optimum utilization of personnel is a 
difficult job requiring constant and detailed application in both industry and 
government. The Navy Department will continue its very real efforts to obtain 
the most out of every personnel dollar in building up a powerful defense for the 
United States. 

Secretary Kirwan. I will tell you briefly what we do. We take 
about 15 different items of overhead that we can compare, for instance, 
the number of people handling personnel, the number that are han- 
dling certain accounting transactions, the number of miles that auto- 
mobiles run, the number of people that you have on public works, 
and then we take a factor for each one of those—what essentially 
would be par for the course—and we compare each one of those oper- 
ations with like operations, so if we are using one place per 1,000 
people 15 people on personnel, and in some other place we are using 
30 people on personnel per 1,000, we say to the second fellow, “You 
get down to that first figure.” 

That is a continuous process. It goes on all the time. 

Your Bureau of Ships’ manual has each one of the shipyards broken 
down in great detail on the percentage of overhead in each of the 
operations, 

Mr. Wiceteswortt. I think it would be interesting to see what 
your present yardsticks are, so to speak. 

Secretary Kimpatu. I think we could probably bring a list of the 
yardsticks that we measure them by. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is what I would like to see. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. When you say that you measure by them, do 
you compel the operations to come down to the figure ? 
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Secretary Kimpauy., Either come down to the figure or justify the 
reason why they cannot. We review the reasons they give us very 
dimly because the alibis are no good. ane ‘ 

Incidentally, in setting this up, we had some of our own people 
set it up and then we had the management engineers of Ford and 
du Pont come in and check with us to see if what we did compared 
favorably with what they were doing. 

Mr. Surpparp. Did they use the same basic evaluating factors that 
you used 4 

Secretary Kimpaus. Oh, yes. All companies do. It is common 
management practice. 


SUPPLY AND MAINTENANCE ADVISORY GROUP 


Mr. Wicciesworti. You also referred to a “supply and mainte- 
nance advisory group,” which I take it were people from the business 
world that you called in and you stated that you received certain rec- 
ommendations from them. Were those recommendations many or 
few ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. There were not very many. As a matter of 
fact, they met the first time and made some recommendations which 
we are in the process of implementing. The second time that they 
took the Bureau of Ships on they said they would like to talk to me 
without any military people around, and all they could say was that 
they had not found anything else that they could recommend over 
their first recommendations. 

So what we are doing now is to have that group of men meet every 
6 weeks, but in the in-between periods we are giving them problems 
to look at in their own particular locations. 

Mr. WiceLeswortit. Which of those recommendations are being put 
into effect / 

Secretary Kimpacy. They are all being put into effect. 


RETIREMENT CF RECORDS PROGRAM 


Mr. WigcieswortH. You referred to some progress with respect 
to the retirement of records program. I think you said, or some- 
one said, that there had been a saving of 500 man-years as a result of 
the work that you have done there. 

Secretary Kimpatn. That is the figure in here. I do not have the 
facts before me to substantiate that, 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Is that saving of 500 man-years reflected either 
in the expenditure of the Navy for the present fiscal year, or in the 
estimates of the Navy for the fiscal year 1953 ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. That will be reflected every vear we have it. 
That is not a program that you can work on for a while and then 
quit. You have to continue with it. The number of reports and the 
number of forms you have in an operation of this size is just stagger- 
ing, so vou just have to continually review the amount of reports you 
get and the amount of forms you use in order to simplify them and get 
rid of them. That is something that we have a group working on all 
the time. We will show you every vear the progress we make on that. 
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DIVERSION OF PERSONNEL TO HIGHER PRIORITY WORK 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I quote from page 9 of your opening statement: 


The Navy’s program for the retirement of records has resulted in the release 
of $1,500,000 worth of space and filing equipment. Under the reports-control 
program there has been a net reduction of over 9,000,forms and 522 reports. 
These administration improvements have permitted the diversion of 500 man- 
years to higher priority of work. 

In other words, the saving in man-years was not reflected in a de- 
crease in expenditure for the fiscal year Loz, nor, presumably, in a 
decrease in the request for the fiscal year 1953, but those 500 man-years 
were transferred to other work not contempl: ited at the time that you 
made your request for the 1952 appropriation ‘ 

Secretary Kimpacv. That has to be an estimated figure, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth. You can guess much higher if you want to. 

Mr. Wie6Leswortn. Whatever savings in manpower was made is 
not reflected in a decrease in your payroll, but was simply diverted 
to some other work that you thought advisable to do? 

Secretary Kimpauy. Yes. 

Mr. Surerparpv. Would not that diversion, however, ultimately re- 
flect a saving in your budget requirement upon this premise: If you 
had to have extra manpower in B operation, and you found that you 
could transfer them or divert them from C operation, that diversion 
would, to a degree, reflect in a saving if a diversion was originally 
necessary in the manpower requirement ‘ 

Secretary Kimpany. Yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That necessity has not been passed upon by 
this committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. IT was trying to find out whether or not that was a 
fact so that this committee might have something to pass on at the 
opportune time. 

Secretary Kimpati. The number of forms you use is staggering, 
and if you do not continually work to decrease the number of forms 
you get very top-heavy. 

Mr. Wicetesworrh. Do not misunderstand me. [ am all for the 
savings that have been effected. The question I am raising 1s—— 

Secretary Kimpatt. Where can we identify it in dollars ¢ 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. The question Tam raising is that the saving 
you have made in manpower has simply been applied to some other 
work which seemed to somebody to be desirable, although this com- 
mittee has never authorized the utilization of the manpower for that 
purpose. 

Secretary Kimpani. You give us a figure. If we can get tt down 
to so many forms and the people that fill them out and the people 
that read them, then we could decrease the overhead factor and put 
those people on productive work. That is the good thing about cut- 
ting out forms. You have to have certain forms in order to know 
what you are doing, but sometimes you fill out forms and no one reads 
them after they are filled out. 

Mr. Scrivner. What Mr. Wigglesworth is getting at is that he 
would like to see a reduction in the number of employees. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why diversion instead of elimination? You cet 
tainly have a fundamental reason for that. 
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Secretary Kimpaui. As we have had a build-up we have had to have 
more people. I have never liked the number of people that we have. 
There is a continuous fight and argument over the number of people 
we have and there is an effort to scrutinize very thoroughly the 
number of people in every one of our activities. We have made our- 
selves very unpopular to a lot of people by saying, “We have too many 
people.” “Sometimes you cannot do it scientifically. Sometimes you 
have to take a horseback approach and say, “Cut off 200. 

Mr. WiceereswortH. But the flood of personnel still continues to 
rise, I observe. 

Secretary Kimpatri. Yes, because of the world situation to date. 


FINALITY OF DECISIONS OF CONTRACTING OFFICER 


Mr. Wicctesworru. It has been reported to me that certain contracts 
by the armed services include a clause to the effect that findings as to 
law and fact by the contracting officer shall be final. Can you tell me 
if that practice is pursued insofar as the Navy Department is con- 
cerned. 

Secretary Kimpatn. That the finding of the contracting officer shall 
be final ? 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Findings as to law and fact of the contracting 
officer shall be final. 

Secretary Kimpann. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what is normally referred to as paragraph 15. 

Admiral Jectry. T can answer that question. 

A very recent Supreme Court decision on a Bureau of Reclamation 
construction contract held that the decisions of the contracting oflicer 
were final and binding on the contractor and that the contractor had 
no recourse to law unless he could prove fraud on the part of the 
contracting officer. 

Mr. Wiecresworrn. Because of that clause being in the contract ? 

Admiral Jettey. Because of that clause being in the contract. 

As far as we are concerned in the Navy, it was a great surprise to us 
because we had never considered that the contractor had no recourse 
bevond the contracting officer in findings of fact, and I understand 
that legislation will be introduced, or has been introduced. The Navy 
has no objection to corrective legislation to permit the contracting 
officers to be subject to findings in courts of law. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been referred to as paragraph 1 

Secretary Kimpatn. We have a Board of Contract y acto set up 
in the Navy Department and a contractor can come in and apply for 
relief from that Board. In fact. we do not make many decisions 
favorable to him—we may have been too tough on him—but he has that 
right, and there are a certain number of contracts reviewed by that 


Board. 
Cosr or OPERATIONS IN Korea 


Mr. WieGLesworrH. One further question that I meant to ask when 
we were talking about Korea. 

The Army has given us the estimated cost of operations in Korea 
with respect to the fiscal years 1951 and for the first 6 months of the 
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fiscal year 1952. 1 would like to get the same information from the 
Navy. 

Admiral Ciexron. The extra identifiable expenses for Korea for 
the fiscal year 1951 have been $336,000,000 and the estimate for the 
fiscal year 1952, to December 30, 1951—that is, 6 months—is 
$220,000,000, ’ 

Mr. Sueprarp. That covers any and all identifiable expenses ? 

Admiral CLexton. That covers extra identifiable expenses. In that 
category you would put the additional steaming that is done by the 
fleet because of Korea over and above the peacetime rate. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That includes the Marines as well as the Navy 
proper / 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. It would include the ad- 
ditional flying that is being done over the normal peacetime rate. It 
would include the ammunition expenditures over a standard peace- 
time target rate, and they are called extra identifiable expenses. 

Secretary Kimpaty. Does it include the extra attrition of aircraft? 

Admiral Ciexton. The attrition of aircraft works out to be about 
the same as the standard pattern. There are no combat losses in air- 
craft in this particular figure because on the whole the 2 percent a 
month for all types seems to cover the whole Navy attrition. 

Mr. Suerparp. You have a standard of 2 percent a month, normally 
speaking, so you have applied that figure to the Korean combat losses 
because the losses do not exceed the 2 percent operation; is that right ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Kiapaxy. I do not believe that covers the Marine support. 


COSTS OF THE MARINE CORPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Does it ¢cover the Marine support ‘ 

Admiral Crexron. It does not because the Marines are supported 
in Korea by the Army. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrh. You mean the estimated cost that the Army 
gave us would include the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Ciexron. I would imagine so, for the troops in Korea. 

General Surruerp. We provide certain items that are issued by the 
marines only, but our food, ammunition, and items of that nature, that 
are common to both the Army and the Marine Corps. are provided by 
the Army in Korea. 

Secretary KimsBati. What about clothing ¢ 

General Sueruerp. Clothing is paid for by the Marine Corps. This 
includes shoes, combat boots, and items of that nature. 

Mr. Sueruerp. Is that figure a component part of the figure that 
you just gave Mr. Wigglesworth, insofar as it can be identified by the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Crexron. The things peculiar to the Marine Corps are in 
the figure that I gave. All those items furnished to the Marine Corps 
by the Army are not in this figure. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Should there be something added. General 
Shepherd, over and above what the Army and the Navy have given us 
if we are to get the Marine Corps’ costs into the picture ¢ 

General SuHeruerD. Not that I know of. As I stated, the things 
that are used by the marines that are common to the Army were ap- 
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parently included in the Army estimate, and the Navy has included the 
articles peculiar to the Marine Corps. 

General Hitt. Our total costs today have been $101,581,000. That 
is Marine Corps costs alone. That does not include items common to 
the Army and the Marine Corps, which the Army furnishes out of its 
budget. It does include—the $101,000,000—subsistence. We did not 
know how long the Korean war effort would last, so the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended that we reimburse the Army for subsistence. 
We do. 

Mr. Taper. That would not include such items as you referred to a 
while back where you have a surplus above your M-day requirements. 
like the 16-inch shell 

Admiral Ciexron. It would include that; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Even if it were out of your surplus stocks? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. It is an extra identifiable cost 
as set down by the Secretary of Defense. 





PLANES FurNisHED TO NATO Countries 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if anyone here can tell me how many planes of 
each variety have been furnished to this NATO set-up. 

Admiral Cassapy. I cannot give you today, Mr. Taber, a breakdown 
by varieties, but I can give you the total number of planes each year, 
and I can identify those; whether those were out of our surplus stock ; 
that is, World War II airplanes, or were new procurement. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp, We will meet this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sueprearp. The committee will be in order. Mr. Taber, you had 
the witness when we recessed and he was giving some information rela- 
tive to airplanes. Will you please proceed. 

Mr. Taner. You were giving me the types and the numbers of planes 
you were asking money for to buy in fiscal vear 1953. 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Taber, you were asking what new types of 
planes we are asking money for to buy in 1955, how many were on 
hand and how many had been on order previously. I have taken this 
sheet which shows all of our procurement, shows the total we have on 
hand, the number we have bought in previous years of the type of 
planes you are interested in. You asked two other questions about 
how many jets we have given or planned to give under MDAP. The 
answer is zero. Of the 186 in 1951, there are no jets; of the 152 in 
1952 there are no jets and of the 100 planned for 1953 there are no jet 
fighters of any description. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Of all those planes that were given by the Navy, there 
were no jets in the picture / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And any of these two planes in the 1952 picture—none 
of those are jets? 

Admiral Cassapy. None of those; no, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) ° 
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Mr. Taser. Does the Marine Corps have any bombers in their air 
set-up ¢ 

General Suernerp. Only dive bombers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES ° 


Mr. Taner. I wonder if you could provide us in detail the appropri- 
ations, obligations, and expenditures for 1951, 1952, and estimated for 
1953, including the obligations and expenditures from 1952 down to 
as late a date as possible. 

Admiral CLexron. Yes; we will furnish that. 

(Eprror’s Nore: This information requested may be found in the 
appendix at the end of the printed hearing.) 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, in your statement on page 2 you dis- 
cussed the mobilization reserve of material requirements, and in your 
statement some place you said this would place in reserve about 3 
months’ material at war usage rates. 

A little later you talked about the war in Korea, and I want to com- 
pliment you on the fact that you recognize it is a war, although a 
little later on you refer to it as a conflict. 

Secretary Kimpaiy. For the record, it is a hell of a war. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I have been contending. Few, if any 
people in a position such as yours have told the American people that 
it is “a hell of a war.” You can pick up almost any edition of the 
normal newspaper throughout the country and the Korean war is 
taking a back place in the minds of the public, and apparently in the 
minds of some of our military leaders. That is one of the reasous we 
tind ourselves in the condition we are in. 

But you said this reserve was at war-usage rates. I do not know, 
in the first place, whether you are talking about the usage rate in 
Korea being a war-usage rate or a peace-usage rate. 

Secretary Kimpati. We are thinking about an all-out war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without any regard to Korea at all ? 

Secretary Kiwpary. That is right. 


PEACE- AND WAR-USAGE RATES 


Mr. Scrivner. What would be the difference between the peace rate 
and the war-usage rate ? 

Secretary Kimpau.. That would vary with different items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that you had an over-all idea in mind. In 
your statement you did not go into the various items. You just made 
a general statement. 

Secretary Kimpatyt. We have an average of about 3 months on 
hand now. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. Is the war- 
usage rate twice as much as the peace rate, or 10 times as much, or 
What / 

Secretary Kimpary."It would vary with the different items. Some 
items will be more and some less, and we have to take that into 
consideration. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I understand that perfectly. 1 do not intend to go 
into each item, but I assumed, in view of your general statement, 
that on this you would have some general rule of thumb: that you 
would have some idea what the increase in war rates would be over 
peace rates. 

Secretary Kambaun. I think that we would have to pretty much take 
into consideration each one of the several hundred items to be able to 
come up with an average. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though there is a generalization here, in order 
to get the information we would have to take each category of the 
items ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral CLexron. May we give you a couple of examples / 


AIRPLANE ATTRITION 


Airplane attrition runs between 1 and 2 percent a month for the 
whole Navy operation, 

Secretary Kimpary. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tam glad you used that example because I remember 

that one of the statements you made earlier was that, much to our sur- 
prise, the war-usage rate in Korea—and you have admitted now that 
it is a War—is just about the same as you have for peace attrition. 
Admiral CLexton. The usage rate of aircraft throughout the Navy 
about the same, including the war in Korea. 
Mr. Scrivner. You have made a short-cut for me. With an air 
war on in Korea our normal thinking would be that there would be 
a place where the loss rate would jump sharply, compared with peace- 
time attrition, 

Admiral Ciextron. Well, in an actual war comparable to the last 
war, the percentage was 15 percent a month. 

Secretary Kimpauy, If we have strong enemy air opposition all over 
the front then our losses will be much higher. With our close air 
support and interdiction we have not had too much enemy air opposi- 
tion. We have suffered some from ground fire but we have not had 
the air battles to get to the front to give close support and inter- 
diction. 


mde 
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MISSION OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Scrivner. You discuss the Marine Corps forces on page 5, and 
between your statement and some of the news reports that we get, 
what we normally think of as the prime purpose of the Marine Corps 
has been more or less abandoned and in effect they have just gone 
over into continued land combat, essentially as a part of the Army. Is 
that pretty well true? 

Secretary Kimpacyi. The First Marine Division is working as a part 
of the Eighth Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is getting away from the concept of having 
the Marines as a combat-ready group, ready to give the first blow and 
secure the first beachhead and progress a little and then turn over 
the ground fighting to the Army. 

Admiral Frcurerer. I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is not correct ? 
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Admiral Frcnreter. That we have departed from the basic concept 
that the marines are the spearhead. They spearheaded the Inchon 
landing. They spearheaded the landing on ‘the east coast of the Tenth 
Corps there. Any time General Ridgway wants to pull out those 
marines they are ready for another spearheading as an amphibious 
force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am right in what 1 am saying, not wrong. 

Admiral Frcwreer. Then I misunderstood you. 

Secretary Kimpauu. In the meantime they are in there to fight. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about. This is a de- 
parture from what we normally think of as the activities of the 
Marines. 

Secretary Kimpaty. They will stay in there until the enemy is 
licked. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will not argue about that. 

General Suernerp. They are ¢ alw: ays a threat 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. When you have men as thoroughly trained for the 
type of operation you have just described, once they have accom- 
plished that objective for which they have been especially trained, 
fn which they are acknowledged experts, then it would seem to me 
they should be taken out of that activity and be ina position where 
they could again be immediately ready for that sort of thing. When 
you have them up in the line ‘continuously as you have them now, 
they are not immediately ready for any other amphibious operation. 

General Sueruerp. They can be ready within a very short period 
of time, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrrwner. This could be directed eithe tothe Chief of Naval 
Operations or to the Secretary of the Navy, but T will first address 
it to the Sec retary of the N: avy. 


MEDITERRANEAN FLEE 


How much of a force do we now have in the Mediterranean / 

Secretary Kimeart. We have the Sixth Fleet over there, and I 
would like to have Admiral Fechteler tell vou what the Sixth Fleet 
consists of and the capacity of it, and what we will have if we have 
un emergency. 

Admiral Feeureter. The striking power of the Sixth Fleet is built 
around two fast carriers. We have with those carriers a division of 
cruisers, three or four cruisers. We have twenty-odd destroyers. 
We have one or two radar picket submarines. We have the necessary 
supply ships entrain with it and we have an amphibious detachment 
in which is embarked a reinforced battalion of Marines. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a total of how many ships‘ 

Admiral Frecnrecer. About 40 ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. Including all your auxiliary vessels and everything 
else ? 

Admiral Fecnretrer. Just about. We relieve them every 4 months, 
and as a general proposition 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “relieve them.” do vou mean the 
troops ¢ , 
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Admiral Frecurever. Everything. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or the ships? 

Admiral Fecuteter. The troops and the whole business. We send 
over an equivalent force every 4 months and bring the other fellows 
back. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What, if anything, does England have in the way 
of a navy in the Mediterranean ? 

Admiral Frenreter. The last figures I saw, one small carrier, a 
half dozen cruisers, and a dozen or more destroyers with the usual 
number of auxiliaries. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy, as such, has no land bases in the Medi- 
terranean ¢ 

Admiral Fecureier. No naval bases, no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So your Mediterranean operations are completely 
waterborne 4 

Admiral Frcnreter. Except for some patrol planes ashore at Port 
Lyautey. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, to all intents and purposes, it is a completely 
waterborne activity ? 

Admiral Fecureter. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. This question again will be directed to the Secretary 
and part of it may of necessity have to be taken off the record. 

What is the military policy or program that the Navy is carrying 
out in the Mediterranean waters / 

Secretary Kimpauyi. I would rather that Admiral Fechteler answer 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought the question was more policy than 
operation. That is why I directed the question to you, Mr. Secretary. 
The Navy is just carrying out policy established elsewhere. 

Secretary Kimpartt. We have our forces down there on the decision 
of the NATO countries as to what part of the over-all NATO plan 
we will take care of. We are protecting the southern flank down 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. So our naval forces are there as a part of the over- 
all policy established by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Secretary Kimpaty. That is correct, sir. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE SIZE, COST. AND COMPLEXITY OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7a you have a statement that I have been 
trying to work out in my own mind and which I have been trying to 
coordinate with other programs that have been suggested. 

You are talking about working on long-range projects, and then 
you say, “In this longer range work we are making every effort to 
reduce rather than increase the size, cost, and complexity of our naval 
equipment,” vet, on the other hand, we are being told each day of the 
necessity for larger and more complex and more costly carriers; we are 
asked to consider appropriations for larger and more costly and more 
complex airplanes. I have been looking for some place in the presenta- 
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tion of this and other justifications where there has been a reduction 
in the size, a reduction in the cost, and a reduction in the complexity 
of the naval equipment. 

Secretary Kimpauy. It is a very difficult problem because the first 
thing you have to do is to design the weapon or the piece of equipment 
to do the job. First we must get the job done’to try to solve the 
problem we are going to attack, whether it be ships, aircraft, guns, or 
food. After we have done that we try to find a way to make them 
simpler and cheaper and we try to find some way we can open up our 
specification so that we do not have to hold specifications that are 
intolerable and too close. First we have to solve the problem and 
then find a way to do it more simply and cheaper. 

Mr. ScrivNer. Where has that been done / 

Secretary Kimpaiy. For instance, in the field of radio tubes. There 
are several hundred different kinds of tubes. Now we are trying to 
find one or two tubes that will take care of the situation so we will not 
have to carry hundreds of different types of tubes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that decrease the complexity of naval equip- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Kimpatt. Very much so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will it decrease the size / 

Secretary Kimpay. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will it decrease the cost 

Secretary Kimpatn. Yes. If we can solve this tube problem it will 
do all of those. We may be able to do away with tubes altogether. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been spending millions 4 dollars in re- 
search and development right down the line, and I have been wait- 
ing patiently since the first time vears ago, that I sat on an Army or 
Nav y appropriation for research and development, to see some of that 
money bearing fruit along that particular line. Each bill we get 
is bigger and bigger for the end product. 

Secretary Kimpauy. I will admit it looks that way because we have 
so many difficult problems to attack. When we get through one field 
we are led into some more. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are just about gadgeting ourselves out of exist- 
ence. 

Secretary Kimpatr. I do not know of any easy way to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I was doing was reading vour statement on page 
7a, and I was just trying to find some specific information and in- 
stances. 

Secretary Kiupatn. That is one of the things uppermost in our 
minds. We are trying to do it—to make more simple material. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what your statement says, that “we are try- 
ing to do it.” but I am trving to find some specific examples that would 
make the picture look a little brighter from this side of the table. 

Secretary Kimpatr. For instance, we are modernizing ships rather 
than building new ones. which saves us money. We are trying to find 
a substitute for fuel oil. We are trying to find substitutes for the 

gasolines and oils we use in our pr opulsion equipment if and when 
we get into nuclear propulsion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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WISDOM IN HAVING “MOTH BALL” FLEET 


Mr. Scrivner. As one of the members of the Navy Appropriations 
Committee some years ago, one of the programs this committee was 
responsible for that paid such dividends was the moth-balling of 
ships, and every man that had anything to do with it was quite proud 
of the results obtained. [£ it had not been for that moth- balling we 
would not be in the position we are now in, in being able to have these 
ships that we can refurbish and modernize at a considerably lower 
cost than a new installation, plus a considerable saving in time. 

Secretary Kimpaue. Much of the stuff that we could have put into 
surplus and disposed of at the end of the war we held onto because we 
thought it was more prudent. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had not only a lot of encouragement but a man- 
date from the committees of Congress to do it, particularly the House 
Committee on Navy Appropriations. 

Secretary Kimpaiy. Yes, and we had some other mandates to get 
rid of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had mandates from the Navy Appropriations 
Committee to keep it. 

Secretary Kimparti. We agreed with you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the things, regardless of what else 
may have been done, that had some good effect. 


NuMBER oF Minrrary Personne In WasuIneron AREA 


Now, how many military personnel does the Navy have in Washing- 
ton today? 

Admiral DuBose. In the De geste on of Defense we have 159 offi- 
cers and 54 enlisted men. In the Navy Department we have 3,824 
oflicers and 1.566 men. This number is considered the military per- 
sonnel in Washington. We have many sehools and activities in this 
area but they are operating functions such as the gun factory and 
numerous schools for ordnance, electricians, musicians, and 1f yeu wish 
to take in the District of Columbia, Montgomery, and Prince Georges 
Counties in Maryland; Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virginia; 
we have 1,959 officers in that area and 6.945 men. That includes all the 
students. The latter personnel are all operating, not administrative, 
in Washington. 

Mr. Scrivner. Roughly, speaking, 7,100 enlisted men and about 
6,000 officers ? 

Admiral DuBose. 5,700 officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately 6,000, 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is as of today. How many did you have a year 
ago? 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anyone have it as of a year ago? 

Admiral DuBose. I can provide it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Supply it for the record and proceed. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Personnel in District of Columtia area, Dec. 31, 1950 


Departmental Officers Enlisted men 

Naval Gun Factory.._-- . : pl eas eee ee Ce 3, 152 1, 558 
Schools and other field activities Seine ; : 1, 556 5, 623 
a) ee . =m 4, 708 7,18! 


Secretary Kimpacy. It would be practically the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say approximately the same. If I cannot get 
it now I will have to wait until it is in the record. The reason I asked 
is that there was a statement made about a vear ago that out of the 
Navy personnel there would be enough taken out to man two battle- 
ships. Iam just wondering if that was accomplished. 

Admiral DuBosr. The military personnel in Washington has been 
cut about 5 percent since last July. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be about 300. 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not know the exact number. 

Mr. Scrivner. That wouldn’t go very far toward manning two bat- 
tleships—300 men. 

Secretary Kiapaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprparp. I would like to say this, Mr. Secretary— and if Iam 
wrong I want you to correct me—in the first place, you advised when 
you came up here for this presentation that it was to be on a policy 
level and that when the subcommittee broke up into its detailed op- 
erations you would be prepared to supply your detailed justifications, 

Secretary Kimpaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Is that why you do not have the details with you at 
this moment ? 

Secretary Kiupari. We did not anticipate all the details. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question I was asking related directly to policy. 

Mr. Strerparp. As far as the amount is concerned, yes. but not the 
detailed aspects. I do not agree with the gentleman to that degree, 
and particularly as it would apply to last year’s figure. I am not 
trying to ‘as fend the Nav v for not giving an answer to the gentleman’s 
question, but T have given you my construction of the procedure that 
was to pertain. The details were to be developed before the sub-com- 
mittees handling the respective work at that time. It is my under- 
standing you will be prepared to supply any and all details. 

Mr. Scrivner. IT think, Mr. Sheppard, T was justified in asking my 
question in view of the statement that the Secretary made on page 8 
where he talked about the rigorous review of manpower requirements 
in the Department of the Navy in order to increase efficiency and re- 
duce costs wherever possible. And he says this. “IT have imple- 
mented a program of management improvement in the Department 
of the Navy.” Having a rather long memory, I remember some things 
of last vear. and T just wondered if they had been accomplished. 

Secretary Kiupart. We will have the detailed figures for you at the 
time of the detailed examination. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. In one of the other committees of Congress almost 
every day now there have been stories coming out about different 
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buymg practices and cataloging practices and other things now under 
scrutiny. As yet there have not been many comments made about the 
Navy's cataloging program. Tt is my recollection the Navy has main- 
tained that it has a pretty good inventory control and cataloging 
program. 

Secretary Kiapati. Yes; and Admiral Fox is prepared to give you 
a very detailed presentation of our cataloging program. It was 
started in 1947 and to date we have over 1,300,000 items cataloged 
and under very close control, T think you will find we have gone a 
long way in that program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my questions for the 
Secretary. 


QUESTION OF EsrannisuMEeNn?’ oF Lanp Base in THE MepIreRRANEAN 


Mr. Froop. This question is probably operational, but it might be 
policy, 

The naval operations in the Mediterranean are American. I was 
in Athens when the Sixth Fleet came in in July, and in Spain when 
they came into Barcelona. 

Now, all of the Arabs, the entire Moslem world, the Turks and the 
Greeks and the Latins and the Spaniards and everybody knows what 
I have just said is true. That being the case, with the Sixth Fleet 
operation in the Mediterranean, even with the size it is, and as small 
as it is—overlapping as you did at Athens for a while—and since your 
entire operation is water-borne and has no base, how can you possibly 
impress anybody that you intend to remain and stay there, including 
me, without real estate some place on the Mediterranean ? 

Now, how many bases are you asking for in Spain? 

Admiral Frcutecer. None. 

Mr. Firoop. Why not? 

Admiral Fecurecer. Because we do not need them. 

Mr. Froop. Why not ? 

Admiral Frenrerer. Because we are self-sustaining afloat. 

Mr. Froop. You are? 

Admiral FrcutTever. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You are going to convince the military world, including 
yourselves, that you can sustain the Mediterranean Fleet for opera- 
tional purposes under all circumstances from four to seven thousand 
miles from your Atlantic coast, water-borne, Air and Marine and 
Navy. without bases any place / 

Now, the British have been in the Mediterranean for a long, long 
time. and they did a mighty good job as long as they were a first-class 
power. Most Navy people and most everybody considers Gibralter a 
very essential keystone to the success of the British in the Mediter- 
ranean. Malta has been looked upon as a very important naval base. 

Now, I am not putting one navy against the other, but if the British, 
for the purpose of comparison—and they have been recognized for a 
long time as a pretty good operation—felt that they needed Gibraltar 
and Malta and they had Alexandria and a foothold in the Suez area- 
and they have owned the Greeks for a very long time—if the British 
were spotted like that all around the Mediterranean on both shores 
at both ends, you think that you would not need anything / 
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Admiral Frcureter. In the first place, the British bases in the Medi- 
terranean are, and would be, available to us the same as they are to the 
British. 

Mr. Froop. I have no doubt about that. 

Admiral Fecurecer. In the second place, the capability of a fleet to 
sustain itself at sea indefinitely is something that was developed dur- 
ing the last World War way after the British acquired those bases. 

Now, they are conveniences, there is no question about that. 

During the last World War when we went through the Pacific we 
had no base until we got to Guam—no base worthy of the name. We 
would take an atoll and make that a floating base. We could do the 
sume thing in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. FrLoop. At least, between your Pacific coast and your combat 
area you had Pearl Harbor. The distance between Pearl Harbor and 
the combat area is just about the same as from here to the other side. 
You had between your home ground and your combat area Pearl 
Harbor. That belonged to you. I know you have Portsmouth and 
I know you have Gibraltar and Malta. [am not talking about that. 
Let us set aside the British. 

You persist, as a matter of policy y under the circumstances, and 
viter your experiences in the Pacific, which were highly satisfactory 
to you, you believe predicated upon that premise, operating in the 
Mediterranean which is practically your show, at least it is right 
now, and if the lid blew off tomorrow it is your baby, you are satis- 
fied that as a matter of policy you will sink or swim on that premise. 

Admiral Frenrerrr. Yes: we have anchorage rights. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want anything on the French border or on 
tie Atlantic part of Spain? 

Admiral Frenrecer. No, sir; we want anchorage rights. 

Mr. Froop. I do not mean a half dozen Pearl Harbors now. Do 
you not want anything? Do you not want to get your feet dry any 
place in the whole area? 

Admiral Fecurreirr. Perhaps you and I are talking about a naval 
base from different points of view. 

Mr. Froop. I think we are. I do not mean a Pearl Harbor: I do 
not mean a mere anchorage right. I mean something in between. 
Do you not want anything decent / 

Admiral Frcnreter. My concept of a naval base is a shore estab- 
lishment capable of supporting a fleet. That I do not think we want. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, you mean Pearl Harbor or nothing ? 

Admiral Frecurecer. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. You do not want any compromise, not halfway base. 

Admiral Frecenrerer. We want safe anchorage privileges. 

Mr. Froop. We agree on that. What is the next step, Pearl 
Harbor ? 

Admiral Fecureter. If you want to go into a full naval base. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want to go into a full naval base? You do 
not thing vou need it ? 

Admiral Fecurerer. No. 

Mr. Froop. We disagree. 

Admiral Frcnrever. If we had a shore storage for ammunition, 
perhaps petroleum products, and a few things like that—— 
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Mr. Fioop. Anchorage means a little more than dropping an anchor 
into the roadway. You mean plus some decent ammunition depots and 
a reasonable shed for supplies for the fleet, but you do not want to 
go halfway in between that kind of a minor installation, whic -h is just 
within a hop, skip, and a jump from the water line and a major base. 
You do not want anything in between and you do not think it is 
necessary in the entire Mediterranean opel ration because you are 
satisfied if you need it that the British have it at Gibralter and Malta, 
or that you can fall back to Portsmouth ? 

Admiral Fecnrener. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Fioop. With an abundance of caution I disagree. 

What naval bases do the Turks have in the Black Sea on the north 
coast? Anything at all? 

Admiral Frcurever. Practically nothing. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSPECTION OF PRODUCTION PLANTS 


Mr. Furce mo. [think that it was you, Mr. Secretary, who mentioned 
that the Navy had a way of checking on overhead. You said that you 
had certain yardsticks by which you measured the performance of 
shipyards, defense plants, and so on. I was wondering whether 
or not the way you do that is similar to the way in which the Army 
or the Air Force does it. Can you tell me? 

Secretary Kimbarti. Ina plant that we operate ourselves—and I do 
not know whether we are comparable with the Army or the Air 
Force—but in plants where we both are in operation, where we are 
having things manufactured together, we are comparable. 

Mr. Furcoro, Is there any one place where I might perhaps get a 
chart on paper which will indicate—Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
and then the steps the Navy takes to check on these things; the steps 
that the Army takes and the steps that the Air Force takes? In other 
words, vou may ~~ an extremely efficient way of doing it, I do not 
know. It may be that the Army or the Air Force are either less 
efficient or more efficient. The way that you outlined it sounded very 
good to me. Vd like to compare the three branches of the service on 
the point. It might be helpful. 

Secretary Kimpani. We set ourselves up in accordance with sound 
manufacturing practices, and I am sure they do the same thing be- 
cause they get consultants in there to help them with it. 

Mr. Furcovo. I was wondering whether, offhand, you knew whether 
there issuch a chart. Ud like to locate one. 

Secretary Kimpary. No. 


RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furcoto. You said that you do not renegotiate much, and 
if you do, it is on experimental things. 

Secretary Kimpatni. We try to price our contracts close enough so 
as to have aminimum of renegotiation. 

Mr. Furcoro. When you do renegotiate? The question I want to 
ask is: Is it on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis, or a cost-plus-a-fixed-per- 
centage of the cost ¢ 
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Secretary Kimpatit. No. We do not have any more cost-plus-fixed- 
percentage of the cost. 

Mr. Furcoto. If you do renegotiate, it is a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contract ¢ 

Secretary Kimpaun. The renegotiation is on a percentage of the 
profit that they made on a fixed-price contract... On a cost-plus- 
lixed-fee contract you set the profit before they start, the dollar profit, 
not the percentage of profit. 

Mr. Furcoio, That is what I wanted to get at. It makes a great 
difference. 

Secretary Kimpaii. You set the dollar profit. It is not on what it 
is costing them. 

Mr. Furcovo. It is not on a percentage of the cost 

Secretary Kimpaiu. No. If you make a contract for $100,000 and 
you give them 4 percent, they get $4,000 profit. If it costs $500,000, 
he gets $4,000. 

Mr. Furcoto, Then it is not on a percentage of the cost basis. 

Secretary Kimpauyi. No, no. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Furcoto, You made some mention of the work you were doing 
in connection with your records in order to save man-hours. 

Secretary Kimpaty. Eliminating forms. 

Mr. Furcoio. I would like to ask you this: Has that also included 
the reclassification of materials? From top secret down have there 
been any reclassifications so that less security measures may be taken 
which would be reflected in the eventual costs / 

Secretary Kimpaty., That is a very hard problem. We normally re- 
classify papers as they get older. Something top secret today is pub- 
lished in the papers next week. 

Mr. Furcono. It makes a difference in the cost how you keep it with 
reference to filing cabinets, and locks, and things of that nature. Is 
that included ¢ 

Secretary Kimpaiy. Any classified documents, most of them, have 
to have certain security measures at a minimum, so you do not save 
any filing cabinets by reclassifving. 

Mr. Surprarp. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for your fine presenta- 
tion. 

The committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, February 14, 1952. 


Mr. Steprrarp. The committee will please be in order. Admiral 
Fechteler and General Shepherd have returned for questioning by 
those members of the committee who have not yet had the opportunity 
toquestionthem. Mr. Scrivner, you have the witness. 


GuIDED Misstnes ProGRaM 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Fechteler, in your discussion the other day 
you were talking about the guided-missiles program. You did not go 
into a great deal of detail either on or off the record. 
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About a year ago—to be exact, February 27—there was a release 
from the Navy Department which stated that— 

“The Navy now has a rocket that could carry an atomic warhead 500 miles 
or more to a target with a high degree of accuracy,’ Navy sources said yesterday. 

That was a year ago. What progress has been made during that 

year on guided missiles, speaking either on or off the record / 

Admiral Fecure ter. | would rather answer off the record, Mr. 
Serivner. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there is progress being made in our guided- 
missiles program; is that true / 

Admiral Frcurecer. That is correct, s 

Mr. Scrivner. But even so, the facts as we know them indicate that 
the story that appeared a vear ago was somewhat overdrawn. And 
in view of the overstatement that was made, somebody in the Navy 
Department should take steps to limit the activities of your Public 
Information Section with respect to stories such as this, because it is 
not fair to the service, it is not fair to the public, and it is not fair to 
the taxpayer. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY TODAY 


When we ended the war in 1945, as I reeall it. the statement was 
made, and quite properly so, that we had the biggest. the best, the most 
efficient Navy inall the world. Was that true at that time / 

Admiral Fecurever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any navy in the world today that is 
better, or more efficient than the United States Navy / 

Admiral Frecurecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any potential enemy which has a navy which 
approaches ours ¢ 

Admiral Fecurecer. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Isthere any potential enemy, including any satellites, 
that by combining all available naval forces, would have a navy equal 
to ours ¢ 

Admiral Frecurever. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when we take the naval strength of the 
United States and that of those countries whom we would naturally 
assume to be our allies, the total naval strength then would be even 
greater. 


bigger, 


RUsstAN SUBMARINES 


According to some of the reports that we have received, both offi- 
cially and unofficially, it would seem that some of the advance being 
made by Soviet Russia has been in the area of submarines. 

Admiral Freirerer. We came perilously near to losing World 
Wars I and IL by reason of German unrestricted submarine warfare 
in the North Atlantic. 

Germany commenced World War IL with only 50 submarines of 
relatively low speed and poor operating ¢ haracteristics. The Germans 
greatly improved their submarine design as the war progressed. 

Russia today has between three and four hundred submarines. We 
do not know what the characteristics of these submarines may be, but 
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we do know that after the war Russia obtained some of the most mod- 
ern of German submarines together with the east German shipyards 
in which they were constructed and the technicians who constructed 
them. We must assume, therefore, that the Russian submarine fleet. 
consists of ships which are not only more numerous than the original 
German fleet, but are, in part at least, equal or better than the sub- 
marines of latest and most improved German design. 

These facts have been of great concern to the Navy and have caused 
us to concentrate heavily upon the submarine problem—a problem 
which is exclusively naval. We have made good progress in devis- 
ing means of meeting the submarine threat, and the results of our tests 
and exercises lead me to conclude that we are prepared successfully to 
meet the challenge if it comes, but not without sustaining losses partic- 
ularly in the early days of conflict. 


Mine CoUuNTERMEASURE 


Mr. Scrivner. Another problem we will have to face, according 
to reports, is the use of mines. What progress are you making now 
in your antimine warfare activities ¢ 

Admiral Fecurecer. Experience in Korean waters has emphasized 
the need for adequate mine countermeasures. The improvement, since 
World War II, of influence-type mines has increased the threat. 

To improve our readiness against this very real and serious threat 
we are augmenting our mine-countermeasures forces by reactivation 
of reserve fleet ships and by a building and conversion program. To 
this is added an emphasized research and development program 
pointed toward more effective and efficient methods of clearing mine 
fields. A number of new devices are presently under development or 
under consideration. 


REVIEW OF KEY WEsT DECISIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I happened to be a guest at a club meeting 
one night recently and heard an admiral talk. [Twas impressed with 
some of the statements he made and by the time he finished I won- 
dered why we should be spending any money on fixed bases overseas: 
because the argument that was made was that by having carrier-borne 
planes, we avoided the necessity of leaving our installations and 
weapons at any one place; they were not permanently attached and 
when the war was over, we could bring back our weapons. Further- 
more, a carrier was really a floating airfield, which we could bring 
back and put in mothballs. Then if we had any other emergency, all 
we would have to do is to clean it up and send it out again. We would 
not have to face the long period of time necessary to prepare air bases. 
We would not have to worry about treaty obligations or political situa- 
tions that might arise at those points. 

Maybe I was wrong, but I seemed to detect there a strong advocate 
of carriers. Iwas half ready to accept some of the sales talk, although 
I will say frankly that this admiral did not at that time discuss super- 
carriers. A few days later we had a presentation in the committee 
which indicated that after all these much larger and more costly 
planes might not be necessary, because of the possibility of getting the 
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size of an atom bomb down to the point where lighter and smaller 
planes could carry it. 

So that after having listened to the admiral and then hav ing listened 
to the presentation in the committee, naturally, 1 was perplexed. 

There was at one time a conference at Key West. ‘There were cer- 
tain decisions made right in this hearing room that brought about the 
original Key West conference. Now, “with some of the conflicting 
presentations that are being made it would appear another Key West 
conference is due. Since there have been so many changes that have 
taken place not only among the heads of our Defense Establishment, 
and so many changes that have taken place in technological progress 
and changes in situations throughout the world, such as the advent 
of the Korean w ar, and other things, it might be well to go back and 
check previous decisions and see whether some other changes might 
not now be in order. 

As far as you know, as Chief of Naval Operations, has there been 
any discussion of a reconsideration of the Key West decisions / 

Admiral Fecurerer. Not since I have been in office. 


AVIATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. This next question perhaps should be directed to 
Admiral Cassady, inasmuch as he is more directly concerned with 
aviation activities. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the type of plane it is anticipated will be 
operated from the new type carrier / 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ATTITUDE OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I said the other day, I have never been a marine, 
lam not nowa marine. If [had been or if I were now, I think I would 
be quite proud of that as [am of my branch of the service. With the 
high regard I have had for the marines, I have only one question to 
ask. That is, that if you make a statement to us as commandant of 
the Marine Corps, can we accept that statement as a fact, whether it 
helps or hurts 

General Siernerp., Yes, sir: to the best of my knowledge and 
ability. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pll accept your statements on that basis until I have 
reason to act otherwise. I have only one other question of General 
Shepherd. General, you refer to the glamour of battle. 1, for one, 
have never been able to see any glamour in battle and, having visited 
in Korea, I am quite sure that there is no glamour in getting your 
nose down into those stinky slimy rice paddies. And I am sure there 
is no glamour in fighting in weather 30 degrees below zero. Tam 
wondering if you really want to leave that expression in your state- 
ment. 

General Srerurerp. My purpose in putting that in was to em- 
phasize the fact that when these young men go to Korea, or to any 
other theater of action, they go with a certain amount of enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps enthusiasm is the word you want, but cer- 
tainly there is no glamour in war from all I have seen of it. 

General Suernerp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what you have seen of it, surely you must 
feel there is no glamour in war, even though it has br ought you to the 
peak of your career, as Commandant in the Marine Cor ps. I am 
sure you cannot feel that there is much glamour in war. 

General Sueruerp. I will change that to “enthusiasm for battle.” 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you might do that when you revise your 
remarks, 

General Sueruerp. I certainly do not want to give the idea that 
there is glamour in war. The point that I tried to make is that when 
these boys go out, they are enthusiastic, at least for a period of time. 
Of course, as they have to stay on month after month, it becomes 

rather rugged. That is why we are endeavoring to take care of them 
by rotation after a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, they go over .with enthusiasm, the en- 
thusiasm of youth, and with a desire to get the very nasty thing over 
with as soon as possible and get back home. And the longer it lasts 
or drags on, the less enthusiasm there is. That is quite natural. But 
I my self would never refer to glamour in war. 

General Suerverp. I shall change the word “glamour” to “en- 
thusiasm.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you; that is all. 


SpANISH FLEET 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, the other day you discussed the question of 
the establishment of bases in Spain, and so forth. Have you talked to 
the Spaniards, or do you know what is being done so far as Spain is 
concerned, about a rebirth of the Spanish Fleet? What about the 
Spanish Fleet? They are great sailors, great sea fighters; have been 
for many centuries. W hat about a Sp: tnish Fleet in the Mediterranean 
or in that general area in the Atlantic? Do you know anything 
about it? 

Admiral Frecurerer. I have not talked to any Spaniards about it, 
Mr. Flood. I know that what you say about their ability as seagoing 
men is true. But unfortunately for them the economic condition of 
Spain has been such that they have not been able to support anything 
but a very modest fleet. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they have anything in being now that vou know of ? 

Admiral Frcenrever. They have a few destroyers and one or two 
cruisers, I believe. 

Mr. Froop. As far as you know we are engaging in no conversations 
with them to finance, aid. or encourage a Spanish Fleet in that area? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. You, of course, will agree that all or nearly all things 
being possible, there would be great importance or vast importance 
to an operational Spanish Fleet in the Mediterranean on that area of 
the Atlantic / 

Admiral Frcurerer. Let me put it this way: If Spain joined the 
NATO family then I think it would be encumbent upon Spain to make 
an appropriate contribution to the mutual defense. 
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Mr. Fioop. Regardless whether she did or not; regardless whether 
she joined NATO or not, or whether we wanted her to come in or 
whether she wanted to come in—there seems to be doubt both ways— 
do you think that we should take steps to aid Spain in the creation of a 
fleet? If you had the dollars, what would you rather do with them, 
use them for the further establishment and maintenance of an Amer- 
ican Fleet in the way you suggest in the Mediterranean and in that 
area of the Atlantic, or do you think some of those dollars should be 
spent by you to help the Spanish, if that is conceivable ? 

Admiral Frecntretrr. Mr. Congressman, now you are getting into 
the realm of economics and that is really not my field. 

/ 
Travian Fieer 


Mr. Fioop. What about the Italians? If and when the Italian 
treaty is revised in the most advantageous way to permit rearmament 
of the Italians, what about the establishment of an Italian fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and their bases as before ? 

Admiral Frecurerter. They have a very respectable small navy now. 
They have been receiving aid from us. I think it is to the advantage 
of 7 free nations that each free nation be in a position to defend 
itself. 


POSSIBILITY OF SPANISH-FRENCH -ITALIAN CONTROL OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. FrLoop. What I am trying to get at is this: Do you think we 
should continue to use all our efforts and whatever funds are ear- 
marked for you in the maintenance and establishment permanently of 
American naval control in and responsibility for the Mediterranean, 
or should we aid or think about aiding the Italians, the Spanish, and 
thirdly the French, in the Mediterranean? Do we want to set up a 
Spanish-French-Italian control with us in the Mediterranean, or are 
we going to persist in doing it ourselves from now on? What do you 
think? 

Admiral Fecnteter. I think that the withdrawal of United States 
naval forces from the Mediterranean today would create such a 
power vacuum as to be totally beyond the capabilities of those nations 
in the foreseeable future to fill. 


PLANS FOR THE PACIFIC AREA 


Mr. Fioop, I direct your attention for a moment to the Pacific. I 
suppose we agree that we cannot fight a war anywhere in the Pacific 
without Australia. Have you had any conversations with the Aus- 
tralians with reference to what you are going to do or what you are 
thinking about doing in the Pacific generally ¢ 

Admiral Frcutreter. Yes, sir; Admiral Radford, the commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet, has had quite satisfactory conversations 
and understanding with the Australians and the New Zealanders. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERMANENT BABY CARRIERS FOR MARINE AIR 


Mr. Fioop, Are you going to have baby carriers for the Marines 
any place ¢ 

General SuHepHerD. They are not set up right now. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you talking about it at all? ' 

General SHEFHERD. We have a squadron on one small carrier. 

Mr. Fioop, I mean a baby carrier for your own, run by the Navy, 
but your carrier. 

General Suepnerp. We work directly under the Navy and when 
we need carriers they provide them. 

Mr. Froop. I know that, but I mean, What about a baby carrier 
for the Marine Air? 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Cassady ought to know. about that. 

Admiral Cassapy. We make them available at any time the Marines 
have a requirement for them. Just recently they have conducted 
tests. 

Mr. Froop. I know, Skipper, but that is a Navy carrier. I mean 
what about a baby carrier, if you know what I mean, for the Marines, 
the Marine Air, if and when they should be set aside for the Marines, 

Admiral Cassapy. I would see no requirement for it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not think so? 

Admiral Cassapy. No. 

Mr. Froop. You do not want a couple of carriers for yourself in 
the Pacific for Marine Air? 

General Sueruerv. Not necessarily; no. We have a carrier in the 
Pacific now with a squadron of airplanes on it. If the occasion arises 
they will give us more. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. You have the use of one carrier now. I think you 
should have a couple of your own to run. 

General Sueruerp. Our Marine Air and ground forces are part of 
a task force. When they set up the amphibious shipping for a Marine 
unit, a brigade or a division, there will be Navy carriers with a certain 
amount of Marine Air on them. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that. That is what you are doing now 
and have done and apparently will continue to do, but I kad in mind 
baby carriers earmarked for you permanently. 


PACK-TIORSE TRANSPORTATION 


Are you doing anything with pack-horse artillery after your 
Korean experience? Are there any training bases in the United 
States where you are experimenting with pack artillery ? 

General Suernerp, No, we are not. We have a small number o1 
horses at Quantico for the purpose of keeping alive the technique of 
loading pack equipment and supply. We have a pack howitzer there 
which we use in teaching the young students how to transport. 

Mr. Froop. In view of your experiences in Korea, is there any 
reason Why you should not immediately begin experimenting with 
horse transport and mule transport, either of munitions, supplies, 
troops, or light artillery of any category, for any reason whatsoever ¢ 
Why not? 

General Sueruerp. We are keeping the art alive by a small de- 
tachment of horses and some mules at Quantico, where we teach our 
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young officers and men the technique of pack transportation and care 
of animals. 

Mr. Froop. Is the art being put into operation in Korea? Is it 
operational? Are you getting up such squadrons? Are they in prep- 
aration now? When will they be ready? When ‘will they be in 
Korea? Do you need them in Korea? 

General SuerHerp. I do not think we need them. I think the prob- 
lem of supply and maintenance of horses and mules in combat is very 
questionable. ‘The one opportunity you would have to use them 
would be in certain countries where you have available native mules, 
or small ponies, and we could commandeer them if we needed them 
for special missions. 

Mr. Froop. You are aware, of course, that a lot of people who 
probably do not know much more about it than I, are having con- 
versations among one another about the importance of animal trans- 
port in the Korean zone. You know that kind of talk is going on 
among your officers and among your troops, and so on? 

General Stepnerp. I know that there has been some talk, but I do 
not think animal transport would be satisfactory. We still feel the 
present system of using motor transport is much better. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Admiral Fechteler, for 
your statement and the candid manner in which you have responded 
to interrogations of the membership of the committee. Personally I 
want to compliment you for your entire presentation. I think you are 
doing a good job in the position you oceupy, and I wish you much 
success, 

Admiral Frentrever. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It has been a 
great pleasure to have been here before this committee. 


WEDNESDAY, Fepruary 13, 1952. 
OFFICE OF NAVAL MATERIAL 
WITNESS 
VICE ADM. C. W. FOX, CHIEF OF NAVAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order. 

At this time we have Admiral Fox with us in a brand-new position, 
that of Chief of Navy Material. 

You are now assigned to the to the Secretary of the Navy’s office; is 
that correct ¢ 

Admiral Fox. To the office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have a general statement that you wish to 
make at this time? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


I am Vice Adm. C. W. Fox, Chief of Naval Material. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, as the Chief of Naval Material, I will 
endeavor to present to you, as clearly and as simply as I can, a broad 
picture of the business side of the Navy Department. You have al- 
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ready heard from Admiral] Fechteler, who has outlined generally 
what the Navy intends to accomplish with the money that has been 
requested for fiscal year 1953. In general, this is intended to main- 
tain the Navy and Marine Corps at a level sufficiently high to con- 
duct initial operations and to provide an adequate base for rapid ex- 
pansion to full mobilization should that become necessary. 

In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 432, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Naval Material to establish and effectuate 
policy in the fields of procurement, production, and material control 
which will enable the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department to 
meet the requirements that the Chief of Naval Operations has estab- 
lished to fulfill the Navy’s mission. The role of the Office of Naval 
Material is twofold: to establish policies under which the bureaus 
operate, as well as to coordinate their efforts in the implementation 
of these policies, in order that the operating forces will have the 
proper amount of equipment, at the right time, and at the right place. 
The mission, therefore, follows the Navy's established system of cen- 
tralized policy and coordination contro] with decentralized imple- 
mentation by the bureaus and offices of the Department. This system 
has been found to be sound business practice. 

There are two mutually interdependent actions in the Navy's busi- 
ness operations—production and procurement. By production, in- 
cluding materials and facilities therefore, is meant assuring the ex- 
istence and functioning of industrial capacity which will be capable 
of turning out completed items in the quantity needed. Procurement 
is the contracting for or establishing the means of purchasing the items 
produced. 

PRODUCTION 


In April 1951 the President set forth certain objectives which should 
be met by the Department of Defense and the mobilization agencies 
in carrying forward the defense production program. ‘To attain these 
objectives, the Navy Department, acting under directives from the 
Secretary of Defense, has established planned production schedules 
for 441 end items approximately 75 percent of the Navy’s major pro- 
curement dollars in the so-called hard-goods area. These schedules 
take into consideration such factors as combat consumption, initia] 
equipment, peacetime consumption, and necessary levels of supply 
From these are over-all net requirements to meet current needs are 
established. These requirements are thence programed in planned 
production schedules which indicate the producers and their projected 
rates of delivery. Such schedules, when approved by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, become the basis for procurement actions. This 
has been a very necessary step, yet one of complexity, for these sched- 
ules must combine enongh flexibility to take into consideration new 
equipment resulting from research and development, other unforeseen 
program changes which result in differences between planned produc- 
tion schedules and actual delivery rates. Every attempt has been made 
and is being made to check the validity of these schedules. The Navy 
Comptroller does this from a budgetary point of view: the Office of 
Naval Material does this from an industrial feasibility point of view: 
and the Chief of Naval Operations does this from an over-all strategic 
point of view; all coordinated to provide needed material at the proper 
time. 
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These schedules form the basis of a monthly publication, the Ma- 
tériel Status Report. This publication, which is classified “Secret,” 
includes requirements data and planned production schedules, as well 
as contractual and delivery data for these and other major end items, 
and provides the Navy with a control document covering the dollar 
bulk of the Navy’s procurement programs. 

In order to insure balance within and between the Navy’s material 
precurement programs and to insure that procurement levels are kept 
consistent with actual needs, the Matériel Review Board was estab- 
lished in December 1950 by the Secretary of the Navy, and was pat- 
terned after the Requirements Review Board which had been so 
successful in dealing with comparable problems during the last war. 
The Chairman of this Board is the Chief of Naval Material. The 
other members consist of the Vice Chief of Naval Material and the 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Matériel. This Board main- 
tains continuous review of the material programs of the various bu- 
reaus as they are developed to support the needs of the operating 
forces; to the end that production and procurement will be in phase 
with requirements. 

In this intensified period of build-up, the Board’s activities have 
been devoted primarily to isolating procurement and production prob- 
lems and effecting solutions thereof. 

After schedules have been established, they must be converted to 
reality—to the guns, ships, and planes that are needed. The necessary 
materials, facilities, and industrial manpower to produce these end 
items must be available when they are needed. 


MATERIALS 


Many production problems hinge on the availability of three basic 
raw ialilelie--cbeek. copper, and aluminum. To provide for the 
proper allocation of these and other critical materials, a controlled 
materials plan was inaugurated by the National Production Authority 
which went into effect on July 1, 1951. 

In the operation of this plan, the military departments must deter- 
mine in advance, for each quarter, the quantities of the controlled 
materials needed by the manufacturers to complete their contracts. 
The Office of Naval Material reviews the material requirements de- 
termined by the bureaus; coordinates and balances them, and in turn 
justifies them before the Munitions Board and the civilian defense 
agencies. There have been complications, but such are to be expected 
when establishing control over the flow of materials throughout the 
entire national economy. An example of one type of problem that 
has arisen is that of insuring that material is properly allocated to the 
several tiers of subcontractors. But such problems are gradually 
being ironed out, through the cooperation of the agencies involved 
in the defense effort. 

To further alleviate the material problem, the Navy has maintained 
a continuous and vigorous program to conserve material, to inculeate 
in all personnel a real sense of material consciousness, to use substi- 
tutes when possible, and to find a use for all material which may be 
excess to previously anticipated requirements. This program has al- 
ready produced very creditable results. By redistribution, transfer 
to other Government agencies, and sales, the inventory of excess 
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material on _— in the Navy dropped 15 percent in the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1952. The policy of se reening excess material within 
the Navy po other Government agencies resulted in redistribution 
within the Navy of materials valued at $19,187,000; in redistribution 
of Navy materials within other Government departments in the 
amount of $12,907,000 or a total of an additional $32,094,000 of excess 
material being utilized. 

At the request of the National Production Authority, the Navy, in 
June 1951, intensified its scrap program to help alleviate the Nation’s 
critical scrap shortage. At the beginning of fiscal year 1952, the scrap 
sold by naval activities averaged 8,000 tons a month. As a result 4 
the Navy’s accelerated efforts, the amount has steadily increased : 
November the amount had risen to 20,000 tons, 


FACILITIES 


Now, to discuss the facilities that are necessary to produce the 
items needed by the military services. 

The emphasis in the Navy has been to have the contractors provide 
facilities insofar as possible so that the Government will actually 
undertake expansion of needed facilities only where private companies 

cannot profitably do so. Where necessary, to supplement existing 

commercial facilities, the inducements provided through legislation, 
i.e., accelerated tax amortization, direct and guaranteed loans, have 
been exceedingly helpful in providing the necessary increased pro- 
duction capacity. Before approval, requests for such additional fa- 
cilities are screened very carefuly by the Office of Naval Material to 
determine that such proposed expansions are essential from an over- 
all viewpoint and cleared with the Office of Defense Mobilization to 
determine whether there is idle commercial ¢ capacity which may 
suffice. 

In some instances, the Navy’s own indust - reserve plants are the 
answer to requirements for additional facilities. It is expected that 
there will be approximately 200 reserve plants in fiscal ong 1958 under 
the custody or sponsorship of the Department of the Navy. The 
majority of these are producing the actual defense items for which 
production was planned or are producing other necessary defense 
items. The remaining plants are, for the most part, leased to private 
firms for production ‘of civilian- type items: their conversion to the 
defense effort at this time is not considered necessary or desirable. 

Machine tools have been and still are a major bottleneck to produc- 
tion and might have been even more so if the Navy had not acquired, 
during and immediately after World War II, some 47,500 items of 
machine tools and other items of production equipment. ‘These tools 
were reconditioned, preserved, and stored for just such an emergency 
as has arisen. 

About 26,500 of these items have been shipped or are committed for 
shipment to Army, Navy, and Air Force contractors’ plants for use on 
current production. Ten thousand, four hundred machine tools which 
are in short supply have been made available to the central inventory 
group, set up by the Munitions Board. This group will allocate these 
tools to contractors of the three services who are engaged in urgent 
production programs. The balance of about 10,600 are items of pro- 
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duction equipment other than machine tools, which will be utilized to 
the extent required by the current production effort. 

The program which the Navy undertook has been more than justi- 
fied. Notwithstanding the Navy’s known need of the machine tools 
and production equipment for mobilization, the Navy has shared with 
the other services these items in order to contribute to the current 
defense effort. 

In the present phase of getting what we need when we need it, the 
Navy has concentrated its efforts on the production of long-lead-time, 
hard-to-get items. Naturally, some delays in deliveries have resulted 
from our efforts to build new production lines, obtain new machine 
tools and scarce materials, and to have end items flowing off those 
production lines. However, the Navy through its control Methods is 
resolving production problems; deliveries are speeding up, and our 
production objectives for important end items such as weapons, ships, 
and aircraft will be substantially met unless some circumstance over 
which the Navy has no control, or is now unforeseen, should interrupt 
anticipated progress. 

In the area of expediting material production, the Navy utilizes the 
Material Inspection Service, USN, which has many field offices estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of performing field administration of 
procurement contracts, including the inspection of materials. How- 
ever, the Navy uses these offices to perform other functions as they are 
the Navy’s direct contact with industry. Personnel of the field inspec- 
tion offices assist contractors in their production problems, obtaining 
materials for them, reporting their difficulties back to the contracting 
bureaus and offices, and in furnishing such other assistance as may be 
necessary. They assist contractors in finding subcontractors, in ob- 
taining security clearances for contractor plants and employees, and 
in resolving other contractual problems. They assist contracting 
officers by making pre-award surveys of prospective contractors and 
ascertaining their probability of performance under the terms of 
prospective contracts. 


PROCUREMENT 


Now—to discuss the buying or procurement of needed items. 

A basic tenet of the Navy’s procurement policies has been to broaden 
the industrial base, and to see to it that as many sources of production 
are available as are required, for in the event of full mobilization, 
every possible source would be needed. 

Substantial progress has been made toward developing two or more 
sources of supply for each important military item, and small busi- 
nesses, within the limits of their capabilities, have been given full con- 
sideration in this development of new sources. As the result of the 
broadening of the base program, Navy procuring activities, since the 
beginning of the present emergency, have made awards to 3,106 “new” 
contractors of which 91 pere won! are in the category of small business. 

To help small business, the Navy has assisted. i in cooperation with 
the other services, in holding public exhibits in many of the major 
cities in the country. Specifically, these exhibits or clinies have af- 
forded small business an opportunity to inspect items which prime 
contractors can subcontract and generally to make known to prime 
contractors the availability of subcontractor facilities. 
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Small-business specialists have been placed in the major procuring 
activities. It is their purpose to eXamine every prospective contract 
to determine its susceptibility to placement with small business. 

Subcontracting is encouraged and, in some instances, required of 
prime contractors. 

The utilization of small business to its greatest possible extent is 
basically a problem of education—making the prime contractor aware 
of small business and its capabilities for performing under subcon- 
tr: oe and informing the latter of the prospects for such business. 
The Navy is endeavoring, through every means possible, to assist small 
business. In the furtherance of this program, the Navy has imple- 
mented an industry cooperation system, whereby, through liaison 
with the small-business specialists, and prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors, every effort is being made to find new sources of supply and 
materials ine ‘Iuding, wherever possible, small-business enterprises 
which have facilities that can contribute to the defense effort. 

A substantial improvement was shown during the first 6 months of 
the current fiscal year in the percentage of the procurement dollar 
going to small business as prime contracts. From 14.2 percent for the 
month of July the rate has risen steadily to 20.9 percent for December. 
These figures do not include small-business participation in sub- 
contracts, 


OBLIGATIONS OF FUNDS 


A final word on the present status of 1952 Navy appropriations. 
Current quarais® needs require the expeditious placement of con- 
racts made under Navy procurement programs in order to insure the 
availability of essential equipment. Therefore, a careful check is 
maintained on the obligation rate with respect to the major procure- 
ment funds appropriated by Congress. Of the 39.28 billion in pro- 
curement money, 56 percent was obligated as of January 30,1952. In 
considering the balance of unobligated funds—$4.059 billion, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of this figure has been committed—that is purchase 
requests are in the hands of the purchasing officer. It is anticipated 
that orderly and proper obligation will be made of the remaining fiscal 
year 1952 funds. 
CATALOGING 


Before concluding these remarks. mention should be made of other 
important progr: ‘ataloging and standards and _ specifications. 
These programs are of utmost importance as regards to money savings 
which ultimately will be realized, and their contribution to a more 
eflicient logistic support system for the Navy. 

Cataloging in the Navy, under way since 1944—I would like to 
correct that to say that the Navy actually began its cataloging pro- 
gram in 1914. 

Mr. Taper. I suppose these publicity artists have gotten up this 
statement and they do not go back that far; is that it ? 

Admiral Fox. I would not want to say anything, Mr. Taber, that 
would prejudice my appearance before the Hébert committee to- 
morrow. I don’t know whether I would go so far as to agree with you 
about the publicity agents. 

Mr. Taser. I said “artists.” 
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Admiral Fox. I will go so far as to say that an awful lot of mis- 
information has gotten abroad on this subejet, casting no aspersions 
on anyone who has put it out, but it has gotten to the public, and in 
my opinion has done irreparable damage. I hope that we will be able 
to deflate some of it in spite of the fact that I know, and I know you 
appreciate, it is extremely difficult to take headlines out of the papers 
once they have been there. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. You mean that the Navy has been working on 
this for 88 years? 

Admiral Fox. The Navy started the cataloging program back in 
1891. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Thirty-eight years, and you are still years 
away from completing the job? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. | would like, with your permision, to have him make 
his statement and we will then take up the inquiries. 

Admiral Fox. Cataloging in the Navy, underway since 1944, actual- 
ly means the technical research and identification of each item of 
supply required by the Navy, and the comparison of each item with 
all other similar items for the purpose of eliminating duplications. 
For example, the research of the thousands of technical equipments 
in naval service involves determining which parts of the equipments 
are required for normal maintenance and operation. These repair 
parts are separated from all the other parts which make up the equip- 
ments, and only these are subjected to catalog research operations. 
The research of these repair parts involves the review of manufacturer 
and Government technical records and detailed drawings, and bring- 
ing together under one stock number all known manufacturers’ part 
numbers, drawing and piece numbers, and other identifying numbers 
in existence. Until research, the existence of these numbers often re- 
sults in the procurement of the same item under different numbers 
from even the same manufacturer at different prices, and stocking the 
same item in different bins. In this respect, research operations have 
revealed that it is not uncommon for over 1,000 different numbers to 
be in existence in one form or another for one single item. It is esti- 
mated that an average of 25 alternate numbers are in existence for 
sach different item. The resulting benefits and savings from this 
operation are obvious and will run into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars through proper procurements, efficient stocking and warehousing, 
and efficient personnel utilization. 

In passing, it may be noted that the Navy cataloging research and 
identification operations, together with other service catalog opera- 
tions, are automatically submitting completed identifications into the 
Federal cataloging program for Federal screening and numbering. 
Accordingly, the Navy catalog research and identification operations 
are a part of and essential to the Federal program. It may be accu- 
rately stated that at least 90 percent of the total cost, time, and man- 
power required for the Federal catalog program is required for de- 
partmental research and identification operations. It may further be 
stated that all intra service benefits and savings resulting from the 
elimination of duplications are realized from departmental research 
operations. Federal screening and numbering eliminates no further 
duplications, but rather only establishes the existence of identical 
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items between activities. Many interservice benefits undoubtedly 
will be realized from this information, however, to continue to realize 
the tremendous benefits and savings by the elimination of duplica- 
tions, and to make possible proper Federal screening and numbering, 
all emphasis must be placed on departmental research and identifica- 
tion operations. ' 

The standards and specifications program which is interrelated with 
and contributes to cataloging has for its objective a similar reduction 
in the number of specifications presently used in the procurement of 
materials and supplies. In aildition to its programs of cataloging, 
standards, and specifications, the Navy has actively participated in 
and has made its programs in these areas fully support like Federal 
programs. 

The Navy will continue actively to prosecute its cataloging and 
specifications program and contribute to Federal programs, since it 
recognizes the economies to the Nation. inherent in participation in 
these programs; progress already achieved has resulted in consider- 
able savings to the taxpayer and better logistic support. Benefits 
from these programs will steadily increase as they near completion. 

In summary, by continuing close scrutiny of Navy procurement and 
production activities, it is expected that a proper balance will be main- 
tained to make sure that necessary equipment and supplies are avail- 
able when and where needed. The basic tenet of the Navy’s business 
policies is to get the most for the taxpayer’s dollar while broadening 
the industrial base and assisting small business. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Admiral, there was, in my opinion, one outstanding 
statement that you made there, and from the inflection of your voice 
{ interpreted that you were laying stress on it, and that was the sub- 
ject matter of sound practice. I believe that is the springboard for 
a lot of conclusions. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENT FOR COMPETITIVE BIDDING WITH 
PERFORMANCE BONDS 


Under conditions that prevail there are certain categories of fro- 
curement that have to be expedited, which obviously necessitate the 
handling of contracts on a conference level; to wit, negotiated. 

There has been pretty thoroughly indicated, not only in one depart- 
ment of the military, but somewhat universally, that there is a lot of 
elasticity resulting from that tvpe of operation. 

Originally, when the respective armed services were appearing be- 
fore this committee and that particular subject was discussed, the 
necessity for such contracts was predicated upon the fact we did not 
have so-called competitive bidding. 

There has been made recently a survey of contracts in the construe- 
tion field, and I am drawing a sharp line of demarcation there, if I 
may. which thoroughly and clearly indicates that today there is plenty 
of opportunity for competitive bidding east, west, north, and south. 
As a sound business practice, and from your long experience and 
training in the field of procurement, what is your opinion as to whether 
or not we should go now to the so-called competitive bid and per- 
formance bond within certain levels ? 

I realize on certain stations you would have minor jobs dollarwise, 
and if you should go into competitive bidding for those you would 
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undoubtedly spend more money than would be justified, but there is 
a line of demarcation. 

What is your experience, across the board, and what is your thinking 
as it pertains to the matters I have just referred to! 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, it is the Navy policy, to enter into 
competitive bidding wherever competitive biding is indicated. 
There are several areas in which negotiated deals are ‘indicated as the 
best method of procurement. 

Specifically, the presentation that you have had in the last few 
days in the procurement of aircraft shows that it is not possible to 
buy a proprietary item such as a particular model of aircraft by com- 
petitive bidding. The same is true of ships. They must be negotiated 
deals. Therefore, in negotiated contracts we are required by law to 
include a renegotiated provision. Many contracts have in addition 
a redetermination provision, 

The difference between redetermination and renegotiation is that 
any moneys that are recovered by redetermination are available to 
the service concerned for procurement—future procurement. If 
money is recovered through renegotiation it is covered into the 
Treasury under miscellaneous receipts and is lost to the service. 


BIDS BY FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Mr. Suepvrarp. What would be your interpretation, hypothetically, 
of a situation where an organization that was registered in Nassau 
and which would be a foreign corporation chat bid on a contract for 
construction, are they subject to the income taxes of this country and 
renegotiation as you interpret the act ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Nosir. If it isa foreign company they would not be. 

Mr. Snerrarp, Under the circumstances you have just referred to 
where certain exclusions, in your opinion, would be necessary, you 
would not give a company like that an order from your own appraisal 
of the situation / 

Admiral Fox. If IT understand you correctly, we would not con- 
sider that company fair competition with American bidders. I cer- 
tainiy would not. It would be a violation of Buy America. 


ConFuicr IN PRocCUREMENT DIRECTIVES 


I might add, Mr. Chairman, there is quite a conflict currently be- 
tween various directives we have received on procurement which 
make the procurement officers job exceedingly difficult. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you give usa specific instance ¢ 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Admiral Fox. I have in mind the recent order received from the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Mr. Charles Wilson— 
and I would like to say at this time,that I have worked with him and 
consider him an outstanding man: his diligence and devotion to doing 
the job in trying to help our country in the present emergenc yis an 
inspiration—dealing with the funneling of business into distress 
areas, specifically Detroit, to try to alleviate the unemployment 
through the procurement of Government contracts, even to the point 
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of paying more in those distressed areas than would have to be paid 
if we opened the procurements to competitive bidding. 

Now let us come back to negotiation. The only way under the law 
that we can restrict bids to a distressed area, or any particular segment 
of the country, is under section 2 (c) Public Law 413. 

We feel that this concept is in conflict with our basic tenet for 
pane ae ou as it is our understanding that it is our obligation to 

uy what is required within the time that it is required and at the 
lowest possible cost to the taxpayers. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


I would like to go on and state in addition to this directive we have 
another directive on small business, which is approximately the same; 
that we can cast favors, if you will, in the direction of small business. 

We have our basic requirement to buy at the lowest cost. We have 
these two conflicting directives. Also, we have Buy America and we 
have offshore procurement. We have another requirement not to peak 
production. We have still another requirement to buy what we need 
for a longer period if by so doing it will help one of the, shall we say, 
social experiments. 

The job of the procurement officer is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Mr. Suerparp. With particular reference at the moment to the so- 
called business function, I do not have the law before me and I may be 
recalling it erroneously, but as I recall it at the moment, there was a 
specific clause within that act that prohibited the subsidizing of small 
business. Am I correct or incorrect ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That was in the original act, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
but there have been directives issued since, and since Mr. Wilson was 
successful or appeared to be successful in getting the Comptroller 
General to go along with agreeing to pass payments at higher prices to 
help alleviate some of these distressed areas, it has apparently encour- 
aged the Small Business Administrator to seek and get the same kind 
of authority. 

I just read before I came up here this morning the latest directive 
we have had. The Small Business Administration can now certify as 
to the competency of a contractor, both as to capacity and financial 
ability to perform under a contract, and that finding is binding upon 
the procurement officer. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Do you have a copy of the decision of the Comp- 
troller General pertaining to that issue? 

Admiral Fox. I did bring it with me, Mr. Chairman. TI do have a 
copy. 

Mr. Suerparp. I have a copy of the letter of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to Mr. Charles Wilson, which will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED NTATES, 
Washington, January 14, 1952. 
The DrRecTor, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

My DeAr MR. Witson: Reference is made to your letter of January 2, 1952, 
requesting to be advised whether certain procurement procedures outlined 
therein are authorized by law so as to permit the expenditure of public funds 
under contracts awarded in accordance therewith. 
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Before setting forth such modified procedures it appears desirable to first re- 
view the authorities referred to in your letter as a basis therefor and the pur- 
poses the said procedures are intended to accomplish. 

Section 2 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, approved September 8, 1950, 
(64 Stat. 815), declares the policy of the United States to be to oppose acts of 
aggression and promote peace, and to develop and maintain the necessary mili- 
tary and economic strength to carry out this policy. The said section further 
states that— 

‘“* * * TJnder present circumstances, this task requires diversion of 
certain materials and facilities from civilian use to military and related 
purposes. It requires expansion of productive facilities beyond the levels 
needed to meet the civilian demand. In order that this diversion and ex- 
pansion may proceed at once, and that the national economy may be main- 
tained with the maximum effectiveness and the least hardship, normal 
civilian production and purchases must be curtailed and redirected. 

“It is the objective of this act to provide the President with authority to 
accomplish these adjustments in the operation of the economy. It is the 
intention of the Congress that the President shall use the powers conferred 
by this act to promote the national defense, by meeting, promptly and ef- 
fectively, the requirements of military programs in support of our national 
security and foreign policy objectives, and by preventing undue strains and 

‘dislocations upon wages, prices, and production or distribution of materials 
for civilian use, within the framework, as far as practicable, of the Ameri- 
can system of competitive enterprise.” 

By Executive Order No. 10193 of December 16, 1950, the President established 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and provided that its Director should, on 
behalf of the President, direct, control, and coordinate all mobilization activ- 
ities of the executive branch of the Government, including but not limited to 
production, procurement, manpower, stabilization, and transport activities; that 
the Director should issue such directives, consonant with law, on policy and 
operations to the Federal agencies and departments as might be necessary to 
‘arry out the programs developed, the policies established, and the decisions 
made by the Director; and that it was the duty of all such agencies and depart- 
ments to execute these directives. 

The National Manpower Mobilization Policy promulgated by the President on 
January 17, 1951, states, in effect, that the primary aim of manpower mobiliza- 
tion is to safeguard our national security through proper use of our human re- 
sources; that the manpower needed for the Armed Forces, defense production, 
civilian defense, agriculture, and essential civilian supply are integral parts of 
the mobilization program; and that failure to utilize manpower properly would 
reduce our defense potential. The policy also states that— 

“Production will be scheduled, materials allocated, and procurement dis- 
tributed with careful consideration of available manpower. Whenever 
feasible from an economic and security standpoint, production facilities, 
contracts, and significant subcontracts will be located at the sources of labor 
supply in preference to moving the labor supply.” 

Defense Manpower Policy Statement No. 1, effective August 2, 1951, issued by 
the Director of Defense Mobilization, implemented the National Manpower Mo- 
bilization Policy by directing, in part, that production and procurement agencies 
should take special notice of conditions of high levels of current or expected 
unemployment in given areas as reported by the Defense Manpower Administra- 
tion, and consistent with other procurement considerations, should make every 
effort to assign material allocations and procurement contracts to such areas. 

It is stated in your letter that, under the authority vested in you as the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization, you have determined that, in order 
to carry out the purposes of the Defense Production Act, Executive Order 10193, 
and the National Manpower Mobilization Policy, you contemplate the imple- 
mentation of such policy statement with respect to procurement in cases where 
the public interest dictates the need for negotiation of contracts and purchases 
in order to: (1) Achieve coordination of conversion from civilian to military 
production, (2) minimize strains and dislocations in the economy, (3) preserve 
employee skills, (4) maintain productive facilities, and (5) assure utilization of 
the Nation’s total manpower potential by making use of each area’s manpower 
resources, by the procedures outlined therein as follows: 

“(a) Procurement by negotiated contracts and purchases with responsible 
concerns which: (1) Are in an area of current or imminent labor surplus 
fineluding a surplus of manpower possessing skills necessary to the fulfill- 
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ment of defense contracts and purchases), or (2) are in an industry having 
eurrent or imminent critical unemployment (including unemployment of 
manpower possessing skills necessary to the fulfillment of defense contracts 
and purchases) ; 

“(b) The making of such contracts through competition within such area 
or industry or through negotiation within such area or industry, although 
lower prices might otherwise be obtainable ; 

“(c) Where necessary to maintain productive facilities, the making of 
awards to responsible concerns, Within such area or industry, at reasonable 
prices although not the lowest prices obtainable; and 

“(d) Procurement by negotiation and in such procurement the making 
of awards to responsible concerns at reasonable prices even though not the 
lowest prices obtainable, in cases where doing so will result in prime con- 
tracts with contractors who will subcontract in a manner which will ac- 
complish the objectives stated in the preceding paragraphs.” 

It is suggested in your letter that authority for the making of contracts by 
negotiation, rather than by advertising, in order to permit the military depart- 
ments to accomplish the objectives described above, is contained in section 
2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 (62 Stat. 21). 

As your letter apparently recognizes, there is nothing in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, which, of itself, authorizes generally the negotiation 
of Government contracts or a disregard of normal procurement procedures, In 
its simplest form, therefore, the question you present is merely whether the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 authorizes the procedure involved. 

When advertising is required, section 3 of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 requires that award be made to that responsible bidder whose bid, 
conforming to the invitation for bids, will be most advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment, price and other factors considered. It has been held, in such cases, 
that the statute does not authorize award to other than the low bidder solely 
on the basis that a higher bidder qualifies as a small-business concern (28 
Comp. Gen. 662). The same reasoning, and conclusion, would be applicable 
with respect to a higher bidder located in a distressed labor area, although a 
bidder in a distressed labor area might have an advantage in the case of tie 
bids, B-SS8826, August 29, 1949. Therefore, if an award is made pursuant to 
section 3 of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, the fact that a 
bidder is located in a distressed labor area may not be considered in making the 
award except in the case of tie low bids. 

On the other hand, section 2 (¢) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947 authorizes the negotiation of contracts, without advertising, when de- 
termined by the agency head to be necessary in the public interest during the 
period of a national emergency declared by the President. Such a national 
emergency was proclaimed by the President on December 16, 1950. Despite 
such authority, it would not normally appear to be in the public interest for 
the military departments to make awards of contracts to a firm or group of 
firms when it is known at the time that the services or supplies are obtainable 
elsewhere at a lower price. If, however, the military establishments determine 
that, for the reasons set forth in your letter, it is necessary in the public interest 
that awards be made in specific instances at prices other than the lowest which 
might be obtainable, this Office will not be required to object to otherwise 
proper payments under contracts so awarded. It is understood, of course, 
that, if in its review of transactions of the type here in question, this Office 
feels that there has been an improper exercise of authority to negotiate con- 
tracts and make awards for the purpose indicated, it may be necessary to re- 
port such instances to the Congress for its consideration or to take such other 
action as may be warranted. 

Sincerely yours, 

LiInpsAay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Admiral Fox. Before we go any further I would like to interject 
one other conflict. It is the so-called broadening of the base. In other 
words, to broaden the base of our procurement so we do not rely en- 
tirely on one producer or a few producers. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to address this question to the budget 
officers who are present and specifically, Mr. Secretary, to you, if I 
may. 
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It has been my understanding over a period in the past, and up to 
the present time, that when you prepared your budget you very 
carefully scrutinized the procurement requirements and the specific 
amount of money that was necessary to accomplish the construction of 
X building or X project; is that assumption correct or incorrect 4 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes; each project is studied. 

Mr. Suervarp. In other words, if you come up and make a presenta- 
tion for the construction of X barracks on X base, you have studiously 
screened the cost of those barracks down to what you consider is the 
lowest amount of money that you can procure them for, and you in- 
corporate that figure through channels until it reaches us here. 

Mr. Frioperc. Yes; this is an estimate, however, the best estimate 
available. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant that, the best you have to accomplish that 
ar ag 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes. 


AUTHORITY TO DEVIATE FROM BUDGETED PROGRAM TO AWARD CONTRACTS IN 
DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Where, and what provisions have you made in this 
budget that will permit a deviation to the extent that you can subsidize 
au geographical location and still attain the procurement that you 
are presently presenting to this committee / : 

Mr. Froperc. There is no specific allowance for any such provision 
in this budget. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then, under what type of mathematical gymnastics 
do you expect to accomplish the end purpose of going into Detroit or, 
hypothetically, Los Angeles or New York, and procure what you are 
presently justifying as necessary for the military expansion program 
and still underwrite a subsidy within a geographical area / 

Mr. Fronera. That very. consideration is accelerating the rate of 
our senescence. We have had some very long discussions on that sub- 
ject, and to the best of my knowledge, no acceptable solution has been 
presented to me. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We find ourselves at rather difficult crossroads, from 
my viewpoint. In other words, when is an appropriation firm? When 
is it not? Are you here today giving us a realistic presentation, or 
are you here with one of those gymnastic concepts, and you are going 
to get the money from X to take care of Detroit, Los Angeles, and some 
other place? Just what is your position here today? What are you 
justifying? 

Mr. Froserc. We are not justifying or financing any gymnastics. 
We have come in here 

Mr. Taner. With a gymnastic program. 

Mr. Fioperc. There is no gymnastic program here in our con- 
templation at all. We have come in here with a firm, well-prepared, 
well-analyzed program, we think, and that is the way it was originally 
formulated and that is the way we intend to present it to you. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I make an observation ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. [I will be happy to have any observation that will 
tend to clear this up. Every man can express his own views, but this 
is very much a personal concept at the moment. Let me know how 
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you expect to comply with instructions that have been given and 
handed down to you from Mr. Wilson’s office as Admiral Fox has 
referred to them. 

Admiral Horwoop. As to the matter of the budget and its formula- 
tion, the budget before you gentlemen now was presented and ap- 
proved prior to any of these directives having been issued. It is pre- 
sented in accordance with the law as we have understood it. 

Any deviation pursuant to subsequent directives will naturally 
change the manner of the administration of the budget you have, but 
at the moment it is in accordance with law in every respect. 

Mr. Suepparp. What you have said in well-thought-out Janguage is 
that you find yourselves in a rather dual position. Am I right in that 
interpretation of your statement ? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Sneprarp. Is there any place in this budget where you feel 
that you are at liberty to transfer funds, hypothetically, from the 
construction of any project which you are presently going to present 
to the subsidization of geographical areas because of the unemploy- 
ment or any other factor of like character / 

Admiral Horwoop. It was not so intended at the time the budget 
was formulated. Subsequent directives may be issued by higher au- 
thority, higher legal authority, I might add, which might change 
things, but our intention at the time this budget was presented did 
not so contemplate. 

Admiral Fox. I think that I can clarify the issue somewhat. Let 
me say, first, that the Department of Defense has urged from the 
beginning, and continues to urge, that before these special considera- 
tions are implemented there shall be obtained from the Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, the Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and the Chairman of the Subcommittees 
of both Houses on Appropriations their acquiescence in compliance 
with these directives. We do not feel that we can come up here and 
ask for appropriations and be duty bound to spend those funds where 
we believe, in our judgment, the taxpayer is getting the most for the 
dollar, and then subsequently comply with overriding directives that 
require us to spend those moneys where we believe the taxpayer is not 
getting the most for his money. So I would like to make that clear, 
that the Department of Defense, from the Chairman of the Munitions 
Board down, has been insistent on this clearance before these instruc- 
tions are implemented. The directive has not as yet been implemented. 

Now, going back, I would like to say that the higher level—and I 
have sat in on these meetings—contends it can be demonstrated that 
putting money into these various distress areas—putting money into 
distressed plants and small business—is in effect getting the most for 
the defense dollar in that it is sustaining business that would otherwise 
dry up and would not be potential productive capacity in the event 
of an all-out mobilization. 

The problem that it poses, however, for the Department of De- 
fense—and thinking again at the level of the procurement officer—is 
how is this procurement officer to weigh these factors and determine 
that placing awards in any particular area at higher prices than could 
be obtained in another area is in fact doing the best for the country 
in preserving productive capacity and in the long run getting the most 
for the taxpayer’s dollar. 
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PROCEDURE FOR AWARDING CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Snepparp. Is it to be assumed at this time that the gentleman 
who is directing the economic destiny of the country at this moment, 
Mr. Wilson and his associates, is going to earmark certain projects 
for certain areas? Is there anything i in the conferences that you have 
participated in that would indicate that is a possible approach to this 
thing? 

Admiral Fox. Briefly, there is to be set up a committee comprised 
of representatives of the Office of Defense Mobilization, representa- 
tives of the departments involved, and acting in accordance with the 
findings of the Department of Labor as to where these distress areas 
are, to attempt to favor those areas by the placement of government 
business in such areas. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It occurs to me this is another one of those elastic 
functions from which many interpretations can be derived. At the 
moment I have no desire to impugn the integrity of anyone. That is 
not my intention. But for the life of me, I cannot understand on what 
justifiable premise you can detract, or take from specified projects 
which you have presented and justified before the committees of Con- 
gress and use those funds for subsidizing an area. If an area has to be 
subsidized there are legal ways of doing that. It seems to me you are 
in a very untenable position and insofar as one member of the commit- 
tee is concerned, I feel that I am definitely in an untenable position. 

Admiral Fox.:I do not question the over-all philosophy. I merely 
desire to bring out to this committee the difficult position in which it 
places the procurement officer of the Navy, or if you will, the entire 
Department of Defense, in trying to administer the expenditure of 
funds which the Congress grants on the basic principle that they are 
to get the most for the ts ixpayer’s dollar. 

These high-level considerations as to whether in the long run we 
are benefited by paying 10 percent more by having requirements pro- 
duced in Detroit, and thereby keeping alive productive capacity that 
would be sorely needed in case of all-out war, I am certainly not quali- 
fied to pass judgment. 

Mr. Suerpard. I assume the condition prevails where areas have to 
have special attention, but that should be considered as a side issue 
from the regular expansion program ; otherwise, I cannot see anything 
but the utmost of chaos and a responsibility placed upon your pro- 
curement officers that to me would seem almost insurmountable. Cer- 
tainly insofar as the control of appropriations is concerned, the Con- 
gress will have lost it. 


DECISION OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Admiral Fox. The decision of the Comptroller General, which I 
am sure Mr. Wilson sought in good faith, has been misinterpreted and 
considered a green light by him and his associates. To we who have 
had considerable experience with reading and interpreting decisions 
of the Comptroller General, it is not a green light at all. 

Tf you will read the concluding paragraph you will notice that the 
Comptroller General, states while he will not be required to object 
legally to passing payments for these negotiated deals, he does reserve 
the right to report to the Congress any cases which, in his opinion, 
bad judgment was exercised. 
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Frankly, I do not believe we have anything in that decision that we 
did not have before, but unfortunately— and I say “unfortunately” 
advisedly—some people in the Office of Defense Mobilization have in- 
terpreted that decision asa green light. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. It certainly gave some discretion. 

Mr. Suepparp. I read on page 5, the last sentence’ 

If, however, the military establishments determine that, for the reasons set 
forth in your letter, it is necessary in the public interest that awards be made 
in specific instances at prices other than the lowest which might be obtainable, 
this office will not be required to object to otherwise proper payments under 
contracts so awarded, 

Admiral Fox. Read on. 

Mr. Suerrarp (reading) : 

It is understood, of course, that, if in its review of transactions of the type 
here in question, this office feels that there has been an improper exercise of 
authority to negotiate contracts and make awards for the purpose indicated, 
it may be necessary to report such instances to the Congress for its consideration 
or to take such other action as may be warranted. 

I think that within itself is fairly clear, and yet were I a procure- 
ment officer laboring under that type of legalistic phraseology, un- 
doubtedly I would be inclined to look over my shoulder to see how 
many economic squirrels were following me home at night. 

Mr. Scurivner. That seems to be an approval of an “unapprovable 
program. 

Mr. Taser. All there is to it, so far as I can see, is.that there is no 
legal authority for the head of the National Production Authority to 
issue the edict that he did. I have checked over the law pretty care- 
fully. While the Comptroller General agrees with that conclusion, 
he sort of beats around the bush and advises the services under their 
authority to negotiate contracts without advertisements to the lowest 
bidder and on the other hand, if he finds that they have abused that 
authority, he intends to report it to the Congress. ‘That is about the 
picture so far as I can see it. 

Admiral Fox. The Comptroller General, in my opinion, has two 
powerful weapons. The first is that if an expenditure of money is 
made which he finds is contrary to the law, that expenditure is sus- 
pended or disallowed by him and the disbursing officer, the certify- 
ing officer and the contracting officer are held responsible ; the first 
named under his bond. In this instance, the Comptroller General 
says that under the provisions of the law that provides for negotiated 
deals, I cannot suspend the payments that are made on negotiated 
contracts, but he implies that he still has his second weapon, which 
is, if in his judgment these are not good deals he will report them to 
the Congress, or take such other appropriate action as may be appro- 
priate. 

In the first part of his decision he has stated that there are two 
methods of procurement, one by formal advertising, and if you ad- 
vertise you cannot do this, Mr. Wilson, because the law requires the 
award to be made to the lowest responsible bidder, and he cites to us 
the famous Brockton shoe case, where in an attempt several years 
ago to succor the unemployment of the New England area we broke 
down a big shoe procurement and awarded certain relatively small 
portions of it to the New England industry. 
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The Comptroller General said he would not suspend the payments. 
but that it was illegal and we should not do it again. That decision is 
cited in this paper. Then he goes on to negotiated deals _ in effect 
says the law gives you the authority under Section 2(c) of Public 
Law 415 to buy at higher than the lowest prices obt: te by com- 
petition, for certain specific reasons. 

Under that broad law he cannot suspend the payments that are 
made as the result of channeling of procurements to distressed areas 
or for other reasons, but again, since he has been disarmed of his 
first weapon, he still reserves the right and will, if in his judgment 
the circumstances require, to report such procurement to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Taner. Who is the fellow who has charge of this expediting 
production program for the Navy? 

Admiral Fox. Iam the man. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW DEFENSE PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN LIEU OF 
CONVERSION OF EXISTING PLANTS 


Mr. Taser. I think that program, insofar as it is applicable, has 
resulted in the building of new facilities where they might have done 
what was done before; required the conversion of some of these plants 
where automobiles where being made and to plants where other activi- 
ties might be had, and to just set up a duplication of plants. Regard- 
less of whether or not the Navy has done it, somebody has done it in 
such a way that we have an idle plant in one area and a tightening of 
the labor market in another area where these expediting production 
plants have been put up. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. | think on the face of it your position is well taken. 

Mr. Taner. I think we will get into that further before the hear- 
ings are over on this bill. It might not be that the Navy has been 
doing that . It might be that someone else has been doing it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has the Navy done that, and if so, to what degree ? 

Admiral Fox. I will be glad to respond to that question. We have 
an arrangement, again with the Office of Defense Mobilization where- 
by we may not certify a new facility until it has been cleared with 
them through their facilities division for the specific purpose of in- 
dicating to us facilities that exist which may fulfill the requirements. 
After we have cleared with the Defense Production Administration 
and existing plants have been indicated as being available, we must 
examine them. The final decision rests with us, but we also must 
live with our decisions or bad judgment, if any, so there is an honest 
effort made, not only in the Department of Defense, but in coopera- 
tion with the Defense Production Administration, to avoid the build- 
ing of any facilities where adequate facilites can be found. 


DISPERSAL OF PLANTS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. With relation to that concept, what influence, if 
any, does the so-called dispersal concept interject itself into the con- 
clusion to which you have just referred ? 

Admiral Fox. My personal opinion is that it has not in any case 
that I know of been the determining factor to walk past, as it were, 
an existing facility to set up a new one some place else. We certainly 
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do want dispersal, but I know of no case, again, where that as a con- 
sideration has been the influencing consideration to build a new facil- 
ity when one already existed. 













“BUSINESS AS USUAL” POLICY 


‘ 

Mr. Suerprarp. There is another potential involved here. I do not 
know that it exists in the instance we referred to, but under the so- 
called business-as-usual procedure, if X corporation, for reasons best 
known to itself, wants to preserve and protect their production ability 
within the civilian requirements as against the miltary, and by so 
doing causes an unemployment condition to prevail, then, obviously, 
the subsidizing of that area would be a most erroneous concept from 
| an economic point of view . I do not know the people would do that, 
| of course, but there is the potential. It is possible, is it not? 

Admiral Fox. Just as one man’s opinion, I would hate to think that 
such things occur, but there is that possibility. 

Mr. Sierrarp. How long have you been in the procurement profes- 
sion, Admiral Fox? 

Admiral Fox. Well, directly and indirectly, 39 years this month. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With that experience, would you have me believe at 
this moment that you have not seen selfishness exist to the point I have 
just referred to? 







PRESSURE GROUPS 


Admiral Fox. Yes; I have seen the results of some abuses after the 
fact, certainly. I have also seen cases where various, shall we say, 
pressure groups urged the building of new facilities when we knew 
that adequate facilities did exist. Generally 5 py as far as my 
contact with such case has been concerned, the Navy has a clean rec- 
ord. We have not given way to such pressures. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as your observations pertain, there is a wide 
range of procurement involved in the budget presently under con- 
sideration by this committee. I think it is reasonable to assume that 
if the competitive factor were applied, there could still be contracts 
awarded within the depressed or distressed unemployment areas and 
still adhere to the low-bid functions, or the advertising bid functions, 
whichever terminology must be applied. Is that assumption an er- 
roneous one / 

Admiral Fox. I think it is, for this reason: The New England 
area is distressed and has been for some years because in the textile 
industry, primarily, and the shoe industry also—and again this is 
one man’s opinion—has gone to other areas of the country where there 
are more favorable labor conditions. We have a high-cost productive 
area in New England in those fields and a competing low-cost area in 
the South and to some extent in the West. Therefore, I do not be- 
lieve that an advertised bid will result in the placement of very much 
textile or shoe business in the New England area. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the law of competitive business, is it not? 

Admiral Fox. Exactly. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, it is a fact that the people in New 
England are in distress and they need work, but the labor unions and 
capital will not yield to the pressure and bring down the price to the 
Government on a competitive basis? 

Admiral Fox. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicctrswortu. New England has always believed in high 
wages for its highly skilled workers, and has always produced goods of 
high quality. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You find the same situation prevailing in each in- 
stance that you find in the shipyards industry of the west coast, and 
that has been a problem that has been with us economically for a long 
time. I do not recall at any time that we have come to the Govern- 
ment, the people of the west coast, and asked to subsidize shipbuilding 
which normally would cost between 1814 and 22 percent more than it 
would cost in the so-called established ship-construction areas of the 
eastern seaboard—Norfolk, and so forth. 

Admiral Fox. I would say that New England does have a very high 
skill, not only in the textile industry, but in the machine trades; ex- 
tremely high, but they have also priced themselves laborwise out of 
business that used to flow into that area. 

I am not an economist, and again this is only one man’s opinion, but 
capital seems to have left that area and gone into other areas. I 
could name some industries that are old as New England, almost. The 
Borden Mills. They have gone to the southern labor market and they 
have invested their capital and built sizable productive capacity and 
are now apparently operating at a profit. They have left the New 
England area. 


BUDGET NOT PREPARED ON A SUBSIDY BASIS 


Mr. Suerparp. This whole picture presents a rather intriguing 
aspect as far I am concerned, and one that I fully intend to devote 
considerable time to. I do not think there is any place in the budget 
that carries subsidy money, and if there is I will have to say that your 
budget has been erroneously constructed in its inception. There is no 
other interpretation that I can make. 

You gentlemen all tell me that is not a fact; you did not prepare 
this budget on a subsidy basis. Am [right on that? 

Admiral Horwoop. That is correct. 

Admiral Fox. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I hope that I 
did not inject into this discussion the word “subsidy,” because I hope 
that I have made it clear that there are those who are on a higher level 
that maintain, and perhaps can make a good case that these directives, 
if carried out, will in effect do the most for the taxpayers of the country 
in preserving productive capacity. Again our difficulty is at the 
procurement level—how may we weigh these various factors and come 





to the conclusion that we can save more money for a given end item 
than we could get it for in another part of the country. 
Mr. Suepparp. I will say, Admiral, so far as my interpretation of 
your statement is concerned, you did not in any manner utilize the word 
“subsidy,” directly or indirectly. I coined that for my own con- 
venience of expression because to me when I can buy X article, what- 
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ever it may be, for $1, and then I move into a specified geographical 
area and pay $1.20, I am subsidizing the issue to a 20-cent differen- 
tial. I used the word “subsidy” because I did not know of a better 
one. I assume the responsibility for using the word. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


‘ 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Suerrarp. It is my interpretation of the Detroit episode that 
it is not a preservation of industrial capacity; it is putting available 
manpower to work, and therefore there has never been a question 
brought up, so far as I know, about the preservation of industrial 
potential as far as Detroit is concerned. 

Admiral Fox. That element is very definitely in it. The officials 
over there feel that they are in this matter preserving an industrial 
potential which otherwise may dry up and be lost. 

Now, to get back to the textile industry, the textile industry has, 
as an industry, been distressed for well over a year. If we are going 
to pour money into the distressed areas perhaps the textile industry 
should get it first because they were the first ones that came in with 
their cup in their hands and asked for this same thing. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they should not get it first, they should get it 
predicated upon economic equities. Why should one particular section 
of the country be subsidized—and I am using the word, you are not— 
to the exclusion of any other under like conditions? I am not asking 
you to answer that. I think the only answer is obvious. It is a very 
intriguing situation. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I agree with you thoroughly on the re- 
marks you have made with regard to the defense forces procuring 
goods at higher prices than they can be purchased on a competitive 
basis. Iam very much in sympathy with these areas that have a sur- 
plus of labor, but I think that problem must be handled by some 
other method than by forcing the military procurement officers to 
abandon their time-honored policy of making purchases at the lowest 
possible price in keeping with the quality of goods they require. I 
think we are putting these men in an untenable position. We are sub- 
jecting them to criticism by the taxpayers who have to foot the bill. 

Now, it occurs to me that in some instances, at least, if you transfer 
contracts to an area in order to take care of the surplus labor there 
that you immediately create a surplus of labor in the area from which 
you took the contract, so you break down the manufacturing efficiency 
of whole industries. 

In regard to the textile industry, I know of innumerable mills which 
have their warehouses full of goods today and are operating on a 
3- to a 5-day week, simply to keep their organizations intact, hoping 
the markets will open up and they will be able to dispose of the goods 
that they are producing. 

It seems to me that the defense forces are in this predicament under 
the order that has been issued; either they are going to have to pur- 
chase less matériel than they think they require or they are going to 
have to come back to this committee and ask for additional appropria- 
tions. I cannot see it any other way. 

Admiral Fox. Get less end items. 
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Mr. Ritey. Yes, you are either going to get less end items, or you 
will have to come back for additional appropriations. 

I think that the temper of the people of this country, at present, is 
to try to hold down the cost of the defense budget to the lowest possible 
point in keeping with the requirements. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


NEGOTIATED VERSUS ADVERTISED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask you at this point, Admiral, with 
reference to the discussion that I had with you as to certain categories 
of Sig agrada which you considered would still have to remain 
within the negotiated function, you were about to take up R. and D.— 
that is, research and development—but I interrupted you. You had 
referred to aircraft and ships, and so forth. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, I have a gentleman outside whom I 
consider to be an expert on procurement policy, one of my assistants, 
Mr. Caldwell. With your permission, I would like to bring him in, 
because he is in direct touch with this particular subject. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We would like to have him, because I should like an 
expression from you or your associate of the categories that, through 
your own experience and his experience combined, you think would 
have to remain in the so-called negotiated area or function. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, this is Mr. Philip Caldwell, one of 
my assistants in the Procurement Division of the Office of Naval Ma- 
terial who I feel is fully qualified to discuss policy matters with 
regard to negotiated versus advertised procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Caldwell, in discussing this issue, we are draw- 
ing a line of demarcation in the matter of procurement; that is, ne- 
gotiated contracts as against those handled through advertising and 
competitive bidding and awarding the contract to the lowest bidder. 
Admiral Fox has referred to aircraft, ships, and we also have research 
and development. What other categories are there, predicated upon 
your experience and judgment, that you consider are necessary to be 
left in the so-called negotiated category? I want you to draw that 
line of demarcation as sharply as your experience will permit. 

Mr. CatpweLut. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, if you are dealing 
with an item that has never been manufactured before, a peculiar 
item of a military characteristic, and there is little experience in the 
services or in the industry with reference to that item, almost of 
necessity, your first production run would have to be by negotiation, 
in order to get a reasonable price. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You could, however, tie that into the end result of 
R and D rather closely, could you not ? 

Mr. Caupwe.u. Yes, sir. There is a time when you reach the stage 
when you have moved out of true development into true production and 
after you have gotten over the prototype stage and have gotten a 
first-production run, then at later times when you are dealing with 
an item that is competitive, one that you can get from several sources, 
you could use your other type of procurement, by which I mean 
advertising. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you gentlemen could submit at some con- 
venient time a list of the categories that you feel it would be necessary 
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to retain with the so-called negotiated-bid function, covering the field 
as you have it before you. I know that in the case of your ships and 
your aircraft and your electronics, and so forth—that whole field 
comes pretty much within the category of negotiation, because there 
are many new things that are coming out—jet engines, jet airplanes, 
and so forth. I think you are close enough to theypicture so that you 
could tabulate those categories fairly we: perhaps not entirely accu- 
rately, because I do not think anyone can at the moment. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


CATEGORIES PROCURED BY NEGOTIATION 


It should be kept in mind that in procurements by negotiation informal com- 
petition is obtained in all possible cases. The following types of categories of 
material are of a nature which most frequently require negotiation: 
Fire-control equipment 


Guided missiles Ships 

Rockets Ship-propulsion machinery 
Bomb sights Certain other machinery 
‘Torpedoes : Ship conversion 

Gun mounts Certain electronic equipment 
Shell cases Road-building equipment 
Ammunition Earth-moving equipment 
Aircraft Certain materials-handling equipment 
Aircraft power plants Research and development work 
Aircraft turrets Proprietary spare parts 
Aircraft propellers Patented commercial items 


Certain aircraft instrumentation and Foreign source material 
accessories 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


But when you come to the question of the construction of buildings, 
for example, what is your reaction there with reference to the nego- 
tiated versus the advertised-bid operation ? 

Mr. Catywety. Generally speaking, public-works construction is 
had through formal advertising. Any time you have the specifica- 
tions so that several sources can bid on them, with wide public and 
formal advertising and awards to the lowest responsible and qualified 
bidder, that is what we do. 

Mr. Suepparp. At the moment, from your observation and expe- 
rience, how would you justify any type of construction within the 
continental United States not being handled under the open competi- 
tive-advertising aspect ? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I think you might use this as an illustration. If 
you had the task of rehabilitating a station, or you were opening up 
a new station, and you did not know exactly what the condition of the 
building was, you did not know just what you were going to be faced 
with until you got into it, you may not have your specifications 
exactly at the outset. 

Mr. Suzprarp. Of course, you are now going back into the field, 
T assume, that would be illustrated by such things as electronics, things 
of that kind, that would fall within that category ? 

Mr. Catpwett. No. I thought you were speaking of public works. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am speaking of public-works construction. But I 
am trying to find out what general type of procurement you would 
have to make of items that you would place into that kind of a build- 
ing. What kind of a function do you have in mind, for instance? 
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‘ Mr. Catpwet. If you were opening up a new naval station that 
had been held in a stand-by status, in a caretaker status, and the build- 
ings at that station had deterioriated to some extent, and you were 
not quite sure what condition they were in and could not tell until 
you had gotten into them, in that type of situation you may be forced 
to go into a negotiated type of contract simply because you cannot very 
well draw the specifications accurately and closely in order to get 
bids and be able to award the contract on the basis of those specifica- 
tions to the lowest bidder. 

Admiral Fox. I could give you some accurate statistics that might. 
be helpful to you, if you wish, Mr. Chairman, on negotiated versus 
advertised bids, by the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

For instance, in the 6-month period July to December 1951, the 
total money spent in procurement by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
was $367 million. Of that $367 million, $93 million was in negotiated 
deals. $69 million of the $93 million went to small business, under 
500 people. $69 million went to big business, over 500 people. 

With a gross of $367 million, that left $273 million. Of the $273 
million, $265 million went to small business, companies with under 
500 employees, and $7 million went to large business, companies of 
over 500 employees. 

So percentagewise, again getting back to totals, of the $367 million 
only $93 million was by negotiated deals. 

We have such statistics for each bureau, if they would be of interest 
to you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Even though the total in that category were only 
$93 million, I think the same question would still be applicable, and 
it has to do with date lines. In other words, if this Were back at the 
inception of your getting these appropriations, then I could see where 
$93 million worth of contracts necessarily might have to be let under 
the negotiated function. However, within the last 60 or 90 days I 
should want to know the kind of buildings they were that would jus- 
tify your having to expedite their construction through the method 
of a negotiated contract. At least, that is my present position. 


PERFORMANCE BONDS 


In expressing your views about the difference in operations, what 
view do you have in the matter of a bond being furnished by the con- 
tractor under the competitive-bid status, a performance bond or any 
other guaranty bond that is normally necessary under the so-called ad- 
vertising procedure? Will you apply that both to the negotiated as 
well as to the competitive-bid contract categories. 

Mr. Catpwett. Of course, in the public-works field, under the 
Miller Act, performance bonds are required on all advertised con- 
tracts. That is required by law and we have no discretion in the 
matter, of course. 

With respect to supply contracts it has been our general policy 
not to use bid bonds and performance bonds—the two go together 
pretty well—except in the type of procurement where we feel that 
that is the only way to insure performance. 

In general we would prefer to approach the problem on the basis 
of exploring the technical and the financial qualifications of the low 
bidder, the people to whom we are considering awarding the contract, 
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and assuring ourselves at the outset before they get the contract as to 
their qualifications to perform, thereby saving the money that the 
bonds would cost. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In my opinion, you have done a remarkable job in 
the Navy. I am not trying to be unduly complimentary, but you 
have given us some very interesting facts. However, I think it would 
be interesting, if you have the information available, if you could tell 
us in how many contracts there was no bond provided, covering the 
procurement field as a whole—not just the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, but including procurement of other types; and in how many 
contracts you found it necessary to cancel because of something im- 
proper upon the part of the contractor. 

Mr. CaLpweE LL. I could not answer that statistically. You are ask- 
ing the question, in effect, How many defaulting contractors have we 
had ? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is right; because that would be the criterion 
by which I would judge whether or not the waiving of your bond 
requirement was successful. 

Mr. CatpweE Lt. I could not answer that at this moment statistically, 
sir; that is, give you the actual number of cases. However, the num- 
ber would be relatively small. We are talking in terms of 800,000 
transactions, roughly speaking, of all sizes, small as well as large. 
And the number would be quite small. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

In calendar year 1951, 98 contracts were terminated for default out of the total 
of approximately 800,000 Navy contracts. The dollar value of these terminated 
contracts was $6,574,803. 


NEGOTIATED Versus ADVERTISED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. If you have an opinion and are willing to express 
it, what do you think would be the dollar value of those contracts 
that fall within the competitive-bid category? What I have in mind 
at the moment is this. Let us take the Norfolk Navy Yard, for in- 
stance. They have repair work to do, and so on; that is, repair work 
of all kinds. They have to repair roofs, and things of that character. 
Now, in my opinion, from such knowledge as I have, there would be 
times when you could go into the competitive-bid category, but that 
would be costly in such an operation and economically stupid, it 
seems to me. So there must be a line of demarkation drawn some- 
where, and sharply drawn in order to obviate unnecessary expend- 
iture of funds which, of course, you are attempting to avoid. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, there is a great money volume of 
procurements that are negotiated, because in such procurements are 
all of the purchases that are in the so-called common-among-business- 
men category. That is done to accomplish the very thing that you 
are speaking of, in order that we do not get into a costly administra- 
tive function of competitive bidding for relatively small purchases, 

Such purchases are controlled by monetary limitations so that field 
activities may purchase limited quantities of specific items. That 
means, that while quotations are obtained from enough dealers to get 
competition, we do not put out formal advertised bids, for the reason 
that I have stated. 
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Also, we have a cash purchase procedure restricted to $50 per pur- 
chase. That is where we actually purchase for cash and bring back 
the voucher. And that, again, is done to obviate the costly administra- 
tive function of advertising bids and is in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. It was pointed out very graph- 
ically in this report that the high cost of procurement functions within 
the Government, which adhere to the cut and dried red-tape method 
of fanning out a great number of bids, having people submit those 
bids, and “then ev: aluating those bids, many times lone resulted in 
spending more money in making the purchase than the amount spent. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I assume that you have a regulation that goes ia mn 
through the various levels? 

Admiral Fox. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I suppose there are many of those. Would you mind 
filing those? How voluminous are they ? 

Admiral Fox. Many of the statistics are in this publication that I 
have right here, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I should say this to you, 93 percent of the total dollars spent 
during the month of December were by negotiation. That brings me 
into an area that I hope we will be able to discuss, and where I will be 
able to demonstrate that generally speaking competitive buying is in 
the field of supplies and parts and that vast range of material that 
we have to get in order to maintain the Naval Establishment. 

But the big dollar volume of our procurement is not in that kind of 
material. That again is in the airplanes, such as you had demon- 
strated to you yesterday and the day before, which involve large fig- 
ures. They are all through negotiated deals, and they have to be, 
because when buying a plane from United Aircraft, Chance- Vought 
Division, it is necessary to negotiate a deal with the Chance- Vought 
Diviison. You do not bring Grumman and Douglas or any other 
companies into it. 

The same is true with the specific planes made by other companies. 
The same is true, to a large extent, with shipbuilding and other very 
expensive components, and all proprietary items. So that the big 
money is spent in the negotiated field. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the policy or the regulatory procedure in 
the case of the negotiating function? Here is what I mean. Let us 
assume that I am a procurement officer, X. I have instructions to 
procure some article of a magnitude so that it would fall within the 
negotiation framework. Let us say that hypothetically there are 15 
manufacturers within that area where I am purchasing. How many 
of those manufacturers would be brought in for a conference to nego- 
tiate such a purchase ? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, please understand that many of these 
so-called negotiated deals are, in effect, advertised deals. We will give 
to each of 15 dealers a bid invitation, and tell them that we want their 
quotation and that we are going to negotiate this deal after the quota- 
tions are received. The procedure generally is this. There are 15 
bidders, we'll say. Only four of them are within the range of the low 
bidder. Let us say that four of them are within 15 percent of the fel- 
low who bid the lowest price. 

The rest of them are 30, 40, or 50 percent above that bracket. We 
may not call them in. We will call in those who came within the 
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a range of bartering across the table and, with those four or 
ve then we negotiate a deal to get the lowest price. 

In that process, before we make an award, we want to see every- 
thing that the contractor has that goes into the cost of the end product. 

We have our commodity men, our price analysts. We want to know 
the contractor’s cost figures; where he is going to get his material, etc. 

Then we put into that contract a renegotiation clause so that in effect 
we are saying, in spite of the fine-tooth comb that we put you through, 
we still do not trust you, so we are going to make you show us after the 
fact, so we can take advantage of any production methods that you 
developed, which cut the cost. The contractor is restricted to X per- 
cent, depending on his financial investment and how rapidly his money 
turns in the deal. Let us say we allow a 6.2-percent figure. In the 
production of these items, if the contractor cuts cost either through 
vetting cheaper materials or using less labor, or whatever the reason is, 
he is renegotiated and we take everything in excess of that 6.2 percent 
away from him. 

These deals are gone into with meticulous care because everybody 
who is involved—the attorney, the negotiator, the procurement off- 
cer—figuratively have their hides hung on the side of the barn, and it 
is very easy from the standpoint of the Monday-morning quarterback 
to see what they should have done. So they negotiate that deal and 
it is done with the utmost care and meticulously recorded so that such 
deals will stand up in the broad daylight of inquiry after the fact. 





MODIFICATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. SHeprarp. What would happen in a case where a contract is 
originally made on the negotiated basis, such as you have referred to, 
and then it is found later on that you have to revise the contract be- 
cause of modification of the article that you are procuring? What 
advantage, if any, goes to the contractor in that event ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. If a change in the job comes about because of im- 
proved technology—maybe they discover some way of improving the 
article—then under the terms of the original contract, the contractor 
is authorized to request a change in price. By the same token, the 
Government is also authorized to request a change in price because 
that modification may mean that he can produce the item cheaper, that 
the item becomes less expensive for him to produce. 

Those change orders, as we call them, are priced upon the basis of 
a negotiation on the effect of those changes. _ 


LETTERS OF INTENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Under existing procurement requirements as you 
have reviewed them, are you finding it necessary to function under the 
so-called letter of intent, to the same degree that you did in World 
War IT? 

Mr. Catpweti. We are using the letter of intent in those cases where 
it is necessary to get production started, to cover the time that it takes 
to go throuph the more careful negotiation process. 

On a highly complicated item like an airframe, or an engine, that 
type of thing, it is almost essential to get the contract started, to allow 
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the contractor to start acquiring his material and bringing his em- 
ployees into his plant and get started on the job. 

Pricing an airframe or an engine or any of the other highly compli- 
cated items is a pretty important job and a lot of money is at stake 
and we do not like to be in the positions of having to rush through 
the pricing procedure. In a case like that, we do use a letter of intent. 
Whether that is being used as much as it was in World War IT or not, 
I could not generalize from my personal experience. But we have 
used several hundred, probably over a thousand, letters of intent. 

Mr. Suepparp. Change orders, however, are not permitted to em- 
anate from the field; they must emanate from the procurement office 
at the top level, is that true? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Change orders come under the contracting officer. 

Mr. Suepparv. They come under the contracting officer ? 

Mr. Catpwe tt. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then if you do for some reason best known to your- 
selves permit an officer remote from Washington to approve a con- 
tract, he would have the jurisdiction to issue change orders at that 
level? 

Mr. CatpweLn. Actually, the contracting officer is the point of con- 
tact with the contractor on all matters involving the contract. The 
engineering personnel are the people who probably initiate the change 
order, but it would actually come through the contracting officer and 
and he would issue it to the contractor. 

Mr. Suerparp. Admiral Fox, I had started to ask you for some 
further information a few moments ago; I believe you have some 
other information which I should like you to give to the committee at 
this time if you will, please. 

Admiral Fox. I have a presentation I would like to make to the 
committee. I merely suggest that I put this presentation on, which 
will take about 30 minutes, and it will in no way curtail the questions, 
but will rather broaden the field of the questions that the members 
of the committee may wish to ask. : 

Mr. Taser. Before we get to that, may I ask a question? 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Yes. 


BASIS FOR LEGISLATION ON ALLOWING NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taner. When the Navy was before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, did you tell them that this provision with respect to the nego- 
tiation of contracts would be used for the letting of contracts in dis- 
tressed areas? 

Mr. Catpwetu. No, sir; I think that question did not come up at 
the time that Public Law 413, the Armed Services Procurement Act— 
which is the one that I presume you refer to—was before the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Taser. The thought of negotiation was merely for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Armed Services to cover situations that might 
arise in emergencies, or that were so small that they could not in- 
telligently be done otherwise ? 

Mr. CatoweLu. Or either were so technical; yes, sir. The law 
itself specified 17 exceptions to the advertising rule and those embrace 
the type of thing that you have in mind. 

Mr. Taper. That is all at this time. 
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SUPPLY SYSTEM OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Will you proceed, Admiral, please. 

Admiral Fox. Gentlemen, I hope by this presentation that 1 may 
be able to convince the members of this committee that the Navy does 
have an integrated supply system. We know what we have. We 
know where it is. We know its value. And we have an effective 
cataloging program. 

This chart I will go over very briefly. The center is the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. Contrary to the accepted belief in some quar- 
ters that we should consolidate supply, management, procurement, 
and related functions, we, in the Navy, have found it necessary to de- 
centralize supply, management, inclusive of procurement; to wit, we 
have nine field supply demand control points. 

Each one of these control points controls a different category of 
material. The Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia is the one that 
handles aviation supplies. The Electronics Supply Office at Great 
Lakes handles electronics supplies. Ships Parts Control Center, in 
central Pennsylvania, handles ships parts, and so on all around. 

Each one of these activities has specialists in the category of the ma- 
terial that they control. They stock nothing. It is merely an ad- 
ministrative group that does the procurement, the stocking and the 
distribution and the control of the material. 

In this vast range of items we have as of today 1,305,838 items under 
active inventory control. And by that I mean that quarterly there is 
a stock status report which goes up from the bottom of the system to 
the top, to give them what they have in each item; where it is, what 
the supply demand is; a full stock picture of every item every 3 
months, not only by quantity but by value. 

Mr. Surrparp. I hate to interrupt you, because it was understood 
we would not interrupt until you had finished, but from my knowledge 
of inventories, we have active and inactive inventories. When you 
refer to inventories, do you mean active or do you include inactive 
as well as active inventories ? 

Admiral Fox. I mean all items that are in the inventory, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether they are active or inactive, are reported and these central 
points know the stock conditions throughout the world of every item 
charged to their stewardship. 

We can tell you in the time that it takes to call on the telephone 
to any one of these points what the stock position was or is, where 
the material is, how much it is, whether it is in 10 places or in 3 
places, and that information will not be older than 12 weeks; by item, 
quantity, and value. Bear in mind 1,300,000 items are under active 
inventory control. We know where it is. There is no guesswork. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is in continental United States, as well as out- 
side ? 

Admiral Fox. That is throughout the system, any place in the 
world. It is generally the same system used by the chain grocery 
stores. We recently had some parts people come in from the Chrysler 
organization. 

Our Secretary of the Navy—and this is not meant to be disparag- 
ing—is always suspicious and continually bringing people from in- 
dustry in to see how we are doing. The Chrysler parts people came 
in and they said, if they had been blindfolded, they would have 
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thought that they were listening to one of their own organization 
presentations, as they put it. The Navy system parallels the system 
that they are using to control about 38,000 items. Bear in mind, we 
are controlling 1,300, 000 separate and distinct items. 

I would like to say, gentlemen, that the nearest thing we know of 
to it is the Sears, Roebuck Co.- They have approximately 100,000 
items. We have more than 13 times that number. 


















CATALOGING PROGRAM 






Now, to come to cataloging, there has been a lot of loose publicity 
recently about the inefficiency of our cataloging and our supply man- 
agement. We have an estimate of 1,611,000 items to catalog. We 
have currently more than a million—1,057,100 of those items cata- 
loged; in other words the Navy catalog is about 65 percent complete. 

“Mind you, we have 1,300,000 items under inventory control that 
have been identified, they have numbers and nomene latures, the differ- 
ence is between 1,300,000 under inv entory control and 1,057,100 which 
have been cataloged, or approximately 250,000 items whieh have been 
identified but not yet covered into the catalog. 

The cataloging program is very complex. It is not the making of 
a Sears, Roebuck catalog. Our job really is the integration of all 
the catalogs of all the manufacturers that we do business with; inte- 
grating all of those catalogs into one Federal catalog. I want to ex- 
plain further that we do not catalog every single part in a ship o1 
in an airplane. We catalog only those spare parts which experience 
has shown are needed to support those ships and airplanes; generally 

speaking, the moving parts, the parts that have to be replaced. 

To give you some idea of the complexity of this and, this is only the 
Ships Parts Control Center part of this program. Each one of the 
supply demand centers has a similar program. This is merely one 
of them. 

At Mechanicsburg alone it is estimated that we have 50 million 
numbers. In 1949, when this presentation was prepared, 15 million 
had been researched and of the 15 million numbers we found only 
2 million applied to usable parts, replacable parts. 



















NUMEROUS PART NUMBERS AND UNIT PRICES FOR SAME ITEM 










This is the striking part of this particular chart. From the 2 
million parts we find that there are only 80,825 items; in other words, 
80,825 items had 2 million numbers, many different part numbers for 
the same tem. We have found as high. as 1,181 numbers for the 
sume item. 

That goes across the board in this program. The average is about 
30 numbers for each item that is researched. 

















GASKETS 






I will skip over some of these, because they are not very interesting. 
Here is one that has been in the newspaper. We researched this gas- 
ket years ago. We find that we paid 39 cents for it as a gasket. For 
obvious reasons we have taken the company’s name off. Tam a very 
poor man and I do not want to be sued. At this point I wish to state 
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that in no instance in this program have we found any evidence that 
av rr, Pied was trying to take advantage of the Navy or the Govern- 
ment by a multiplicity of part numbers. The manufacturers have 
reasons for the many numbers for the same part. 

However, this particular gasket cost 39 cents. We researcned it 
and we found that we have the material used in making this gasket. 
We found it in stock and we found that it had been in standard stock 
for years. Here is the number of it. We can make it for 1 cent and 1 
mill. All that is needed is a hammer. Now that comes out of the 
catalog. In effect we tell our people, don’t order any more of these 
gaskets, make them. : 

Here are some similar items. We have here an actual photograph 
of an IBM tape, that includes 5,355 numbers, all gaskets originally 
bought by part number, all of which can be manufactured from our 
standard stock material. 

Here is a similar list, of 506 numbers, and the item can be man- 
ufactured from zinc plate. Another long list that can be manu- 
factured from sheet fiber. 


SCREWS 


This, gentlemen, we maintain is saving money for the taxpayer. 
Another item that we have here is a screw that we bought from the 
P manufacturing company. The P company lists it by two part num- 
bers and supplies it at a cost of 5 cents and 10 cents. Engineering 
research determined that that screw is identical with our standard 
stock screw under that number, and we have them for 7 mills apiece. 

Now, it might appear odd to you that we would be so stupid as not 
to recognize that but, gentlemen, it is not until you have researched 
and determined that this screw is made of the same alloy of steel, 
the same as the standard stock screws, that it has the same coating, 
the same thread, and is identical, that you can use it interchangeably. 
You dare not substitute this screw for another screw, lest you put 
an inferior screw into an expensive piece of machinery and wreck it. 

Here are some other instances of duplicate numbers. These are 
actual photographs of numbers carried under a standard stock number 
found at Mechanicsburg. We do not stock all of these, but in research 
we found that we had the same thing at much lower prices. 


PISTONS 


Here is another item that is peculiar, because we know of only one 
place where it is used. It is a piston for a two-and three-cylinder 
refrigeration compressor. Now, this company is a very reputable 
company and we have done business with them for years. They carry 
this one item under 94 numbers. Here they are. Without extensive 
engineering research of these items, we could not do a good cataloging 
job. 

Gentlemen, this is a little repetitious, perhaps, but here is one article 
which was found carried under four numbers and we reduced them 
to one number. 

BEARINGS 


Here is a typical case of a bearing liner assembly that the U com- 
pany uses. That cost $25. The C company uses this same assembly 
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in their reduction gear, model A, 16423, and they charged us $65. We 
researched that item and found that we had it under 16 different 
numbers. They are identical—not similar—and we found the man 
who manufactured it, manufactures it for $9.06. 

Gentlemen, we claim that that is making money for the taxpayer and 
will continue. 

Mr. Suepparp. And these other people were selling it for $25 and 
$60 ¢ 

Admiral Fox. They bought it from this fellow. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that was just the override ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That was their overhead; yes. 

Mr. Taser. That was his sales price; the £9.06 is the manufacturer’s 
sales price ? 

Admiral Fox. That is his price and that is the manufacturer we 
will get it from from now on. 

If there is any indictment returned against us because we did not 
find it out until 1943, I can only say this: If you find that your shoes 
have a hole in them today, you cannot have them repaired before 
today. We started this in 1943 at the aviation supply office. 

Here are some duplicates, showing 278 numbers for the same item; 
this, 365 numbers, and so forth. These are all identical items. 


SAVINGS FROM CA®ALOGING PROGRAM 


Of course, the savings in a job like this are obvious. We have less 
personnel, a lesser number of warehouses, a smaller investment in 
stock. 

This [indicating chart] merely depicts the funneling of this infor- 
mation down to effect those savings. We estimate that two people, 
with the completion of this catalog, will do the work of three. And 
there are savings in payroll, and so forth. And this is just at Me- 
chanicsburg only. 

Here is a chart in which we have estimated the cost of cataloging 
at Mechanicsburg at $734 million in 10 years and the savings go 
through the roof [indicating on chart]. They are $34 million, or a 
net saving of $25,729,800. That is at Mechanicsburg and Clearfield 
alone, our two large inland depots. 

Gentlemen, there is no way in the world of estimating the savings 
on each thing because obviously, when you get a catalog you are 
talking the same language. It facilitates the issuing of material, less 
people are needed and it is just the smart way to do business. 

ere are some horrible examples. You have heard of the Chamber 
of Horrors. I am going to donate these to that Chamber of Horrors 
— I am going to out-horror some of the ones that they have up 
there. 


LOCK WASHERS 


Here is a lock washer that we bought years ago for 13 cents. We 
had it under 12 numbers. Those were different manufacturers part 
numbers. We have that same lock washer in standard stock, and we 
will sell all of them that they want at one-tenth of a mill apiece; 
we paid 13 cents for it. 
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BEARINGS 


Here is a bearing that we paid $3.60 for and we have it in standard 
stock at 88 cents. Here is another we paid $16.50 for and we have it 
in stock for $5.05, 

Mr. Manion. Does that mean a new bearing that you just bought, 
or the cost of it at the time you bought it ¢ 

Admiral Fox. This is the very bearing that we bought from this 
company, for which we paid $3.60. We researched it and found that 
we had the identical bearing in standard stock at 88 cents. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you buy it ¢ 

Admiral Fox. We bought it as a part number. It came in a piece 
of machinery, and as a spare part for that piece of machinery. I do 
not know how many numbers we have had for that particular bear- 
ing. 

The same thing with this lock washer. There is not anything pecu- 
liar about a lock washer, but until it was researched, we did not. know 
that we had the identical thing as a standard item. But you ean- 
not issue a substitute of unknown quality until it has been determined 
that it is exactly the same thing. But the mystery has been dispelled 
now and we buy no more of them at 13 cents. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You say that you are buying them at 88 cents? 

Admiral Fox. No. That was the bearing that I was speaking of. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I am refering to the bottom one on the chart? 

Admiral Fox. This is the one. That is a roller bearing. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you buy it at 88 cents from whom? 

Admiral Fox. That is a standard stock item from Navy standard 
stock. We have had them in standard stock all the time. We had 
them at two places and did not know it. We did not know they were 
the same. We did not know it until it was researched. We had pur- 
chased this one for $3.60. 

Mr. Furcoto. I do not understand much of this business at all. 
For example, on these things, you just went out to buy them and you 
paid $3,60, or did you ask for bids, or what ¢ 

Admiral Fox. I will take a hypothetical case. We are researching 
an Ingersol-Rand air compressor and the different roller bearings that 
are used in that. We got the Ingersol-Rand Co. drawings and blue- 
prints and they all show this bearing as a part number of that com- 
pany and they also show a price for it. The price for that bearing 
from Ingersol-Rand is $3.60. 

Mr. tsuepparp. What you did there was to go to the manufacturer 
for it? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. We were buying them from the manu- 
facturer for years. But it develops that it was the same thing that 
we carry in our standard stock. 

Mr. Furcoto. You were buying the whole article from the one 
company, is that it 

Admiral Fox. We were buying it from the Ingersol-Rand Co. 

Mr. Furcoto. Even if you had gone out and asked for this item, you 
would not have found out that you had it 4 

Admiral Fox. We determine first that this bearing is a usable part 
and we have to get it to support this Ingersol-Rand air compressor. 
The Ingersol-Rand people put down a part number for that bearing. 
That part number that Ingersol-Rand carries has a price on it of $3.60, 
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Mr. Fernanpez. That is, when and if you need it. 

Admiral Fox, At the same time, we had it in our general stock at 
88 cents. That is an illustration of the complexity of this catalog 
program. This is not a Sears, Roebuck catalog with a picture of the 
article that needs no introduction and the price. 

Mr. Manion. Let me ask one question that occurs to me. Did you 
buy that for 88 cents in preinflation da¥s or can you buy it now for 
SS cents / 

Admiral Fox. This is the latest price that we have gotten. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, a certain corporation makes this 
air compressor to which you have referred / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprearp. They buy the parts and put the air compressor to- 
gether. They buy the parts from the B Co. who specializes in parts. 
When the air compressor comes to you from this particular company 
that sells it, they have a price of $5.60 on this particular item, regard- 
less of the actual cost of manufacture which, from what you say, is 88 
cents, or you can buy it for 88 cents from that manufacturer ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Gentlemen, I do not think the manufacturers are 
taking advantage of us, because this particular company is building 
air compressors and they may have an overhead rate of, say 280 per- 
cent. The fellow who makes these bearings, such as SKE, or New 
Departure, may have an overhead rate of 48 percent. He is making 
a production run of them. 

Mr. Maion. You said that 58 cents was your latest price on that 
item: perhaps that latest price was as of 5 or 4+ years ago. Would 
that be your price today / 

Admiral Fox. Those prices are comparable; that is, they were prices 
as of the same period of time. 

Mr. Taper. Do the Ingersol-Rand people get the bearing from the 
same fellow from whom you get it for 88 cents? 

Admiral Fox. We do not know. He may have bought only 30 of 
these bearings and paid considerably more than 88 cents, whereas we 
are buying them probably by the thousands, because we have many 
other applications where that same bearing is used.g Our research 
showed this. 

To give you some idea about bearings, here is a bearing catalog. To 
my knowledge, no place in the world have they ever brought all of the 
bearings together, except in this Navy bearing catalog. In that cata- 
log there are over 346,000 numbers. 

Would any of you gentlemen care to guess how many different 
bearings are represented by the 346,000 numbers ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, I would guess 164. 

Admiral Fox. Well, you are ruining my story. There are 14,000 
individual bearings. You have 346.331 numbers in that catalog, but 
there are actually only 14,448 different bearings. 


IMPORTANCE OF BUYING DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Matton. When you refer to such discrepancies in price as $3.60 
and 88 cents; is the implication properly to be drawn from that testi- 
mony that we are being robbed by industry ? 

Admiral Fox. You are not being robbed by industry, you are being 
robbed by ignorance, because we were buying by part numbers, a 








component part of a piece of machinery, instead of knowing that we 
have the same thing in standard stock. 

You see, gentlemen, there are not so many manufacturers in the 
world. These people are assemblers. These things carry a multi- 
plicity of stock numbers. 

For instance, if you buy an Allis-Chalmers tractor, you get Allis- 
Chalmers part numbers. They give you a little maintenance manual 
with it. The tractor has a Continental motor in it. 

Now, you can buy a tractor from Sears, Roebuck and you get a 
Sears, Roebuck maintenance manual with their parts numbers in it, 
and that also has a Continental motor in it. You buy a tractor from 
International Harvester. That has the International Harvester parts 
numbers, but also has a Continental motor in it. 

Now, there are not any differences in the pistons of those motors in 
any of the three of those tractors, but depending upon where you 
bought it, that is where you are going to have to buy the part in order 
to replace the piston that you want replaced in your tractor. The 
truth of the matter is that neither International Harvester nor Sears 
Roebuck nor Allis-Chalmers make that piston, and neither does the 
Continental Motor Co. make it. It is made by asubcontractor. Now, 
the trick is to find the subcontractor that makes the piston and buy 
the piston from him, and not buy it from these intermediate people. 

That is our catalog program, our research of parts. 


PACKING 


Here are, for instance, six little pieces of graphite packing. We 
paid $2.75 for this package as a part number, because those pieces of 
packing are used in a certain piece of machinery. We researched that 
and found out that we have this packing by the reel in our standard 
stock. We can take a penknife and get the same thing for 4.5 cents 
instead of $2.75. 

We have the same example in some asbestos tape that we have here. 
We paid $2 for it, and we find that we have it in stock and can sell 
it to you for 5 cents a pound. 

GASKETS 


Here is a little gasket known under all of these numbers. We paid 
$2.52 for that gasket. Now all you need is a penknife, so that you can 
cut it off the roll and you get it for 1 cent. Again we have had that 
material for years in our standard stock. 


LOCK WASHERS 


This is another little lock washer. It is very small. But it comes 
under all of these part numbers. We paid 37 cents for it as a part 
number, and we can give them to you by the barrel for three-tenths 
of a mill apiece from our standard stock. 

These prices are all for comparable periods. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your index of cost would move up and down for 
the companion items. In other words, if you bought this article for 
a dollar and the price increased, the price of the other article would 
increase proportionately ? 

Admiral Fox. That 1s correct. This generally represents the dif- 
ference in pricing and, as Mr. Sheppard says, if this price went up, 
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so would this one [indicating]; and if this one comes down, so would 
thnt one. In other words, the prices are taken for comparable 
periods. 

WRENCHES 
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Here are some more cases of certain wrenches that we bought for ¢ 
cents and we find that we have them in standard stock for 5 cents. 


METALLIC GASKETS 


Here are some metallic gaskets for which we paid $1.30 versus 92 
cents; another example, $1.30 versus 20 cents and another example, 40 
cents versus 3 cents. 

Here is a little pin that we paid 60 cents for and all you need is a 
hacksaw and you can cut it off for your use from bar stock carried 
in our standard stock, and it only cost 3 cents. 

These are illustrations of the same thing. We paid 18 cents for 
this and we find out we have it in stock and all you need is a hacksaw 
and you can get it for 8 cents. 

Here are some more where the spread is from 15 to 2 cents. 


SAVINGS FROM CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting to have 
Admiral Fox point out to us where in the budget some of these sav- 
ings are reflected. 

Admiral Fox. It would be very difficult, Mr. Taber. I was afraid 
that you were going to ask that question. Mr. Taber, it would be 
utterly impossible. These savings are really astronomical. To me 
they are obvious; I hope they are to you. 

I could guess that we have saved in this program $100 million, and 
you could guess that figure an exaggeration, that only $1 million had 
een saved, and I could not disprove your statement and you°could 
not disprove mine. Take that gasket or that little pin we were talking 
about. We do not know how many people throughout the Navy have 
profited by our research; how many people have profited by our in- 
formation that we have given them in our catalog, which tells them, 
“Don’t buy this as a part number for $2.75, we have it in our standard 
stock. Call for it by our standard stock number.” 

How many cases like that we have had, I do not know. 

Here is this little pin, for example, which is a good illustration. 
We paid $2 for that little fellow and we have this material in stand- 
ard stock at 5 cents a pound, and a pound is 10.5 feet. Therefore, I 
do not think you could ever compute the savings. 

Mr. Manon. How could anybody have the conscience or the gall to 
charge $2 for a little thing like that ? 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Chairman, again, let me say, that there are very 
few manufacturers. These people are assemblers. Take the auto- 
mobile business; 85 percent of the automobiles are made of component 
parts manufactured by vendors. The automobile people merely put 
them together. 

This company [indicating on chart] probably assembles some pieces 
of machinery and they use that little dowel pin. The overhead of the 
whole plant, the overhead rate, may be 200 or 300 percent. 
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BRASS NUTS FOR PUMPS 


We had a case of a pump item; a nut on it that was priced at $1.75. 
The manufacturer had a trick name for it, but it was nothing but a 
brass nut of a certain dimension. The next price that we picked up 
for that item was $1.52 in an air compressor, and’ we thought perhaps 
that we were making money there. But when the two identical nuts 
were researched and checked against our standard stock we found that 
we had them in stock at 16 cents. 

I got after the pump man and I thought that T would rib him about 
it. I said to him, “Why did you charge us $1.75 for this nut?” I 
informed him we had the same nut in standard stock at $0.16. And 
he said, “Well, that is embarrassing. I will find out: I do not under- 
stand it.” 

So he went back, and later told me that that nut cost his company 
$1.75 to make. 

The company had delivered, I think it was 230 pumps, something 
like that, to the Navy, and they set up an automatic machine to run 
230 of those nuts. It was during the war, the materials were controlled 
and to have gone out and gotten bids for 230 brass nuts, the cost would 
have exceeded $1.75. But as a part number it was set up at $1.75, 
which was the unit cost to manufacturer by the pump company and so 
they priced them at $1.75 on their list. 

Gentlemen, I am going to donate these exhibits to the other com- 
mittee as our contribution to the “Chamber of Horrors.” 

But this is what we found in the Navy. We could give you thous- 
ands of such examples. We have a catalog of over a million items. 
We maintain we have done a good job, we are doing a good job, and 
we are saving the taxpaver’s money. 

(Statement off the record.) 


ALLEGED WASTE FROM FAILURE OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


The Navy in 1951 spent $1,467,000,000 in the types of materials 
that we cataloged or that are susceptible of being cataloged. Now, 
if we spend only $1,400,000,000, how in the world, assuming that 
we had about one-third of the total appropriations of the three 
services—how in the world could the whole Department of De- 
fense be squandering $5 billion or $8 billion, as I read in the Congres- 
sional Record last Friday? We are not even spending that much. 

Mr. Taner. If you are going to save 99 percent, such as you told us 
in some of those items, it would not be too hard to figure out, if you 
multiplied that $1,500,000,000 for the three forces, how you would 
save something like $5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. There have been some statements made in the press 
indicating that the Armed Forces have wasted, perhaps squandered, 
$5 to $8 billion by the failure of the Armed Forces fully to catalog 
different items. What is your response to that ? 

Admiral Fox. I suggest that we have not even spent $5 billion—at 
least speaking for the Ni avy: I cannot speak for the Army and the 
Air Force; the Navy, in the year 1951 for the material that is eata- 
loged or is susceptible of being cataloged in the Navy program—we 
spent in new procurement $1,467,567,186.63. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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That is our catalog program, gentlemen. I hope in the presenta- 
tion of it to the other committee that we can convince them that 
we are saving money. We know what we are doing. It is not a 
wasteful program. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CATALOGING SYSTEM 


As far as cataloging is concerned, here is the report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Provisions and C Jothing to the Secretary of the Navy 
in 1891. 

In the matter of arranging, classifying, consolidating, and cataloging supplies 
much vet remains to be done. 

There is an understatement. 

The Bureau has estimated for an additional appropriation of $10,000 for this 
program. 

That was 1891. Through the years we got into a very effective cata- 
loging program: in 1914 “under the late Admir al Hicks. That was a 
prototype of the Federal Standard Stock Catalog which was estab- 
lished in 1929. A provision in the Navy appropriation of that year 
set up the Cataloging Board as part of the Federal Coordinating 
System. 

And this is very important. 

The cataloging effort was taken out of the hands of the Department 
of Defense—well, there was no Department of Defense at that time— 
it was taken out of the Navy and the Army and was turned over to 
the Procurement Division of the Treasury. In 1935 the Board was 
abolished and the agency continued in the Treasury Department. 

In August 1943 the Federal Standard Stock Catalog, Division of 
Procurement, was chi anged to the Standards Division. 

On January 1, 1944, President Roosevelt directed the Director of 
the Budget to proceed immediately to secure the preparation and 
maintenance of a United States Standard Commodity Catalog. 

And this too is very important. 

July 12, 1946, 18 months later, the plan was submitted. 

I submit for the record that it took them a year and a half to develop 
the plan. 

In the spring of 1949 Public Law 152 provided for the Federal 
Catalog System. That is 1949. 

The Navy has been in the catalog business since 1914. 

Mr. Manon. There is one thing that should not be misunderstood 
here, as [see it. You have given as an example this little pin in which 
the saving was 99 percent. But that is not a typical example of sav- 
ings through your cataloging program, is it / 

Admiral Fox. That is an exaggerated example, although there are 
thousands of similar cases. For instance, we researched the Packard 
engine material. We eliminated at least 30 percent of those items. 
such items as hose, clamps, bolts, nuts, washers, shims, studs. We 
eliminated them as Packard parts and cataloged them as common 
items, 

Mr. Manon. Take a very large item, such as a forging or a casting, 
you would not expect generally to have anything like the s saving there 
that you have demonstrated in some of these-smaller items / 
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Admiral Fox. We are only cataloging replaceable parts. We are 
not cataloging pumps, for instance, or heating transfer units, boilers, 
automobiles, tanks, airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that, but you are cataloging some larger 
parts. These are very small parts that you showed us here. There 
are larger parts that carry their own individual identity ¢ 

Admiral Fox. There are some larger parts, bearing liners being 
a case in point. We brought that down from $63 to $9.06. 

Mr. Suepparp. How about bushings, for example? 

Admiral Fox. The same thing there; wrist pins, connecting rods, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SHeprarp. When you have motor vehicles, you have to have 
as parts connecting rods and pistons and shafts on pumps, and so 
forth. Those are all classified as parts, for instance, when you are 
buying a tractor. Consequently you are working on every aspect of 
the vehicle, whatever it may be, and they may be larger parts as well 
as the smaller parts that you have shown us here? 

Admiral Fox. Certainly. We have, as I have told you, over a mil- 
lion items that have been cataloged. They are finished business. That 
is where the engineerig research has been completed. You see, 90 cents 
out of every dollar in cataloging is in engineering research. We have 
700 people in this program at Mechanicsburg, for the Navy. We have 
2,900 people cataloging throughout the system. 

Try to visualize what our job is—the integration of all of the 
manufacturers’ catalogs into one catalog. This is not a Sears, Roe- 
buck job, it is not a Montgomery Ward job, it is a job that has no 
counterpart in the cataloging field. 


CONSOLIDATED CATALOG FOR DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one thing that it seems to me is important 
in all these questions that have been raised. I have been watching the 
Navy for some years and I am acquainted with some of the progress 
made in Navy cataloging, and I know that you have to buy spares, 
for instance, for certain things. This is the program that eliminates 
a lot of those spares because, instead of using that part number of the 
manufacturer, you can use something that you have in your own stock. 
What I am interested in, however, is this: Where the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force use similar items, can they not have an inter- 
changeable catalog and interchangeable stock? That is one of the 
places where much of the complaint has been made. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Scrivner, I am not qualified to say the extent 
to which the Army and the Air Force or other Government agencies 
have catalogued. This cataloging program that we are doing is being 
fed into the central coordinating agency, the Munitions Board Cat- 
aloging Agency, for the purpose of disseminating what we have 
found to the other services and, conversely, what they have found is 
a to us. So that eventually we will come up with a common 
catalog. 

But again I would like to say that I think there are too many 
people that just envision a big book, when they think of a common 
catalog. To me it would be the same as if you were to say, “Let 
us do away with individual telephone books and have one telephone 
directory for the United States.” And wouldn’t that be a whopper? 
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The same is true of one Federal catalog. It has been estimated that 
there are 3 million individual items that ultimately will comprise this 
catalog—just think of 3 million items in a catalog. You could not 
get it into this room. 

So that a catalog, as such, is not a single book. It is a system by 
which these data are reported to all of the users. Let us have them 
publish it so that it will be useful to each user as we are publishing 
the Navy catalog. 

We are putting this information out in the allowance books for 
the various units. That is, the cruiser, the carrier, the destroyer. 
But you would not want a catalog in a PT boat that a battleship 
needs. In other words, each unit of the Navy will have a streamlined 
catalog to serve its purpose. It will not only give the stock numbers, 
but what the ship is allowed to have. That, in my opinion, is a 
cataloging program. And it will never be finished, because it is a 
continuing operation, putting new items in as old items are deleted. 

It is a mammoth undertaking. 

Mr. Manon. For instance, there are these new items, such as the 
innumerable electronics items ¢ 

Admiral Fox. The task is terrific. Mind you, when this cataloging 
program was started and until the advent of World War II we were 
talking about 50,000 items. The Federal Standard Stock Catalog 
in its completed state only had 350,000 items and 120,000 of these 
were duplicates. So they only had really 230,000 separate items. 
Today in our Navy system we have 1,600,000 separate items that we 
can foresee. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, it is now 12:15. The committee will 
recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will come to order. 
Admiral Fox, had you finished your statement at the time we re- 
cessed for luncheon ¢ 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH TO IDENTIFY LIKE ITEMS 


Admiral Fox. I think, Mr. Chairman, for the record and in further 
explanation of my presentation, I would like to say a few words in 
order to dispel an erroneous impression that may have been gained 
that we have been victims of paying exorbitantly high prices for an 
item when in fact we had that item at a reasonable price actually in 
our stock bins at the time we purchase the higher-prices article. 

The fact is that many of these items which I displayed in my pres- 
entation are items that were brought to the surface in researching 
pieces of machinery which we term cemponents, such as air compres- 
sors, turbines, or any other units of the machinery. These are the 
items found in researching, we will say, for example, for an air com- 
pressor, and we find that it is a replaceable part; that it bears a part 
number of the manufacturer and we record it as such and at his price. 

Until we have had an opportunity to measure that particular part 
against our parts that may have been turned up in other manufac- 
turers’ components, or in our standard stock bins, there is no sure way 
of determining that they are in fact identical parts. 
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What I am trying to make clear is that it takes very exhaustive engi- 
neering research to determine that these parts are one and the same 
thing. Until that research is completed we are not free to place the 
items in the same bin and determine that an item which was found 
in an air compressor, or any other piece of machinery, is in, fact 
identical with an item that we carry in our standard stock at a cheaper 
price. 


SAVINGS FROM PURCHASING DIRECT FROM SPARE-PARTS MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Could I bring that down to something that would 
be familiar to all of us to see if I understand what you are driving at ¢ 

All of us more or less are familiar with radio. We are not quite as 
familiar with television, but we will be. 

There was a time when you had a great number of radios on the 
market. You had RCA, Motorola, and | Sylvania, perhaps 50 different 
types, and those radios consisted of condensers and tubes, and the 
tubes were made by several tube manufacturers. The RCA people 
might have a tube that they called an RX-1 and Sylvania might have 
a tube that they called the SY—6, and so on down the line. But you 
would have no way of knowing whether the RX—1 tube and the SY-6 
tube were preforming the same function unless you tested them out 
to see whether they had the same base, the same elements inside and the 
same reaction in the radio. 

Admiral Fox. That is precisely correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So while you might, if you were getting some re- 
placements for a set that used RCA ‘tubes, they would ‘eall them RX-1, 
and if you had a set that had been manufactured where they use 
Sylvania tubes, you would have SY-—6 tubes, yet once you try ‘them 
out you find that either the RX-1 or the SY-6 will work in the same 
radio and in the same socket. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, and to expand that we can assume 
that neither RCA nor the other company manufacture those tubes. 
They are manufactured to their specifications, or a standard specifica- 
tion for specific end use by the XYZ Radio Tube Co. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they will carry an RCA code number / 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, when RCA is assembling its radio all they have 
to do is to have their diagram and their people in their plant know 
when they come to this certain place they can put in the RX-1 tube. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

To get a very simple thing we are all familiar with, automobiles, 
we will assume that the fuel pump on my Buick car has failed and that 
the fuel pump on the Pontiac of my neighbor has failed. He will go 
to the Pontiac company and IT will go to the Buick company. We get 
our fuel pumps renewed at different prices, and if we were smart, we 
would realize that they are both the same pumps and that we should 
not have gone to either Buick or Pontiac, but to the X Auto Supply 
Co., where you can get them cheaper than you can get them at either 
Buick or Pontiac. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your fuel pump on your Buick will carry a Buick 
code designation and the fuel pump on your Pontiac, even though it 
might be made by the same manufacturer, inasmuch as it is being sup- 
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plied to the Pontiac dealers in their parts department, will carry a 
Pontiac code designation. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, and the X Auto Supply Co. will have 
still another code designation, but the X Auto Supply Co. has parts 
and knows the interchangeability and is in a position to tell you this 
pump will fit either a Pontiac or a Buick, and perhaps a dozen other 
cars, and sell it to you cheaper than the car manufacturer himself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because probably they have secured a larger number 
of fuel pumps in purchasing from the same dealer than the assembling 
manufacturers. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I think if I can read a letter into the record at this 
point it will point up as well as anything the problem that you are 
talking about. 

Here is a letter from a private company addressed to a Member of 
Congress, and I quote: 

The United States Government is buying both for its own needs and for the 
needs of its allies millions of dollars worth of automobile repair parts to keep 
billions of dollars worth of transportation equipment in good running order. 

* * * * * * * 

The large corporations, the original manufacturers of motor vehicles of all 
kinds buy a great deal of their parts that go into motor vehicles froin wire 
and cable manufacturers, such as ourselves for assembly into the vehicle, and 
then when parts are required for repair parts they resell the parts at a big 
mark-up. 

As has been said many times, repair parts bring in the greatest profit to the 
automotive manufacturer, more profit than they make on the original unit sale. 

Their policy of pricing is a sound one as far as the general public is con- 
cerned because they have created the demand. They energetically sell the crig- 
inal vehicle and they are entitled to make as big a profit as they can on the 
repair parts. They have created the market originally. But when the army 
is buying parts with the taxpayers’ money to fight a war, or a preventive war, 
these vehicle manufacturers had no part in developing this business. 

* * * * * * * 

Therefore, these replacement parts should be bought from the primary source 
at the lowest possible price to the Government to Keep the cost of the war as 
low as possible and to save the taxpayers as much money as possible, 


Is not this a good analysis of the problem ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is our policy, and it could not have been written 
any better if I had written it myself. 

Mr. Manon (reading) : 


The Governinent has to be sure that the manufacturer is reliable and that the 
parts ft. are of good quality and stand up in actual service. Since reliable 
companies in business for vears, such as ourselves, make only good parts nnd 
have been competing with the original manufacturer all these years, it stands 
to reason that whatever we do or say is just as valid and trustworthy as what 
the original vehicle manufacturer would say. 

Under the circumstances, IT hope that you will use your own geod offices to 
see that the Government policy down to the actual purchasing is made to carry 
out the program I have mentioned above. 

Higher policy has always been favorable toward small business and has reesin- 
mended that small business be favored, but actually this has not been followed 
out in all cases, and as [ have pointed out in the memorandum attached it is 
possible because of insufficient manpower. 


This letter, which was somewhat significant when I first read 1t takes 
on additional significance in the light of your testimony, and I under- 
stand from you that that is the policy which you are trying to carry 
out. 
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PROCEDURE FOR IDENTIFYING SPARE PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Fox. That is precisely our policy, and, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may expand again, going into the aviation industry, when we buy 
an airplane we have what is known as a provisioning team. The pro- 
visioning team goes to the airplane manufacturer’s plant and there 
the airplane is literally taken apart in all of its multifarious pieces, 
spread out on the floor, and the provisioning team separates the 
vendor items from the items that the airplane manufacturer actually 
manufactures. 

For example, a Pesco pump is not manufactured by the Chance- 
Vought Airplane Co.; it is manufactured by the Borg-Warner Co., 
the Pesco division of Borg-Warner, and therefore we buy those pumps 
from the manufacturer. 

Likewise, when we buy the hardware, the ignition wire, the light 
sockets, the light bulbs, the instruments, we buy them from the 
vendors, not from the airplane manufacturer. We buy from him those 
parts which he fabricates in his own plant. Thus we are seeking al- 
ways to buy, not from the middleman or the third man, but from the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Gore. How do they arrive at the price for a pump manufac- 
tured by only one concérn, the pump that you must have for a replace- 
ment in order to keep a plane flying? 

Admiral Fox. We seek in those instances, Mr. Congressman, to 
broaden the base, as we term it; we seek to find someone else who will 
manufacture, if not that pump, which may be protected by patent 
rights, a pump that will perform the same end purpose. If that is im- 
possible, as it has been in some instances, we negotiate with this manu- 
facturer and make him show us his costs of production. We also in- 
clude in those contracts a renegotiation clause so that we do not pay 
him premium prices for proprietary articles for which he has the sole 
source of supply. 

May I expand just a bit more on the airplane? The airplane, like 
the automobile, has a great deal of common hardware in it. There 
is not anything different between a toggle switch in an airplane and 
the one inside of an automobile, or the light socket, ignition wire, hose 
clamps, hose, and many, many other items, and the bolts, the nuts, 
the shims, the cotter keys, the studs, the spacers, ad infinitum. 

We have what is known as an A. & N. standard catalog. That is 
a catalog of aircraft hardware. We literally give that catalog to 
the airplane manufacturer. We say that we like your plane, the 
performance is good, but use on that hardware listed in our catalog, 
because that is the hardware we store, the hardware we have in stock. 
If there is any item of hardware, be it a bolt, nut or screw, that you 
cannot find in that catalog, you must come to our design people and 
prove that there is not listed in our catalog satisfactory hardware to 
answer that purpose. If you can prove that to us we will approve it 
and put the item in the catalog. That is a very voluminous catalog 
now. It is used by both the Air Force and the Navy. It was started 
in 1922. I happened to be in on the original set-up in the aircraft fac- 
tory in Philadelphia to prevent the introduction of off-size hardware, 
peculiar hardware, which in the early days of the aviation industry 
the aviation industry lived on. It amounted to a subsidy. The air- 
plane manufacturers in those days, if they sold 15 planes during a 
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year, were doing good business. The airplane manufacturer stayed 
in business on the sale of parts, a bolt with a left-hand thread, or a 
slight offset, or a peculiar plating on the bolt. I have known the 
time when for what is now a common bolt we paid $12. That was in 
the nature of a subsidy to a new industry which had not yet had the 
breath of life breathed into it. 

Today that industry is healthy. There is no longer necessity for 
that, and they are held rigidly to our standards of hardware. 










STOCKING OF SPARE PARTS 










Mr. Srxes. There is considerable question about the wisdom of 

the services in acquiring spare parts in the large Granites that you 
do acquire them. In your present practice for what period do you 
acquire spare parts? 

Admiral Fox. It depends, Mr. Sikes, upon the experience we have, 

a particularly in what we term lead time in the procurement of those 

parts. Staying with aviation, it is generally the practice to procure 
parts for what we term the life of type. In other words, the life of that 
airplane, because the evolution of the development of aircraft is so 
rapid that the jigs and the tooling set up for a particular type of 
aircraft today will be replaced by its successive model a year from 
now. Therefore, you must buy the spares for that plane while it is 
in production, or they become very, very expensive if you wait until 
the plane is out of production. 

Mr. Srxes. What about automobiles, trucks and similar equipment 
where there is not the great rapidity of change that you have in the air- 
plane industry ? 

Admiral Fox. There is no such parts policy on standard items such 
as motor parts for conventional vehicles because they are in produc- 
tion and the interchangeability of parts over a span of years is very 
high, so we do not have the life of type procurement policy for spare 
parts for anything that has reached a stage of standardization, shall 
we say. 

Mr. Sikes. There is a widespread feeling that the services have on 
hand great stocks of spare parts that have been purchased under this 
system which you have described, and which are left on hand after the 
models of equipment have been phased out. Is that true? 

Admiral Fox. It is true that we are frequently caught with some 
overbuying of parts, but I ask the committee to accord the Navy the 
same percentage for errors of judgment, overbuying, faulty buying, 
that is accorded industry. As a matter of fact, in the retail business, 
say Sears, Roebuck, they accept a 7.2 percent of bad buys—either they 
bought too much, there was no customer acceptance, or the item re- 
mained on the shelf longer than 6 months which is contrary to their 
stocking policy. This means that 7.2 percent of their stock is on the 
shelves more than 6 months and the mark-downs begin. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your percentage ? 

Admiral Fox. I do not know what our percentage is, but I know 
it is well within the 7.2. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you dispose of those spare parts in any way after 
they have outlived their usefulness to you? 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 
Mr. Sixes. How? 
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Admiral Fox. By surplusing them and making them available to 
the Army and the Air Force and all the other Federal departments, 
and finally to sell those which are not claimed by any of those claim- 
ing agencies. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know the percentage of the values you are able 
to recover in that way ? : 

Admiral Fox. It depends upon the claimant agency. If either the 
Army or the Air Force claims them, they may claim them for nothing, 
or may claim them and pay us our issue price for them. With re- 
gard to other departments of the Government, we will charge them 
for the parts. We mark them down just as a retailing business does. 
In other words, we try to get as much out of them as we possibly can, 
always feeling if it is a Government department that can actually 
use them, the Government is not losing any money, but the Navy likes 
to get as much of its money back out of them as is possible. 

It is significant that on the 30th of June 1951, we had excess prop- 
erty to the value of $140 million that was available for transfer to 
other Government departments, or sales, if the material was not 
claimed. At that time our inventory was $12 billion: consequently, our 
excess property on June 30 was slightly over 1 percent of our total 
inventory. I would not like for you to believe that that is all the 
material we had beyond our normal stocking periods, because it did not 
include our stock of anchors and other things that we would not clis- 
pose of because we need them for a mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have supervision over the repai® and rehabili- 
tation program ? 

Admiral Fox. No. That is under the individual bureaus. 

Mr. Sixes. You have no personal knowledge of its operation ¢ 

Admiral Fox. T have personal knowledge of it. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not have the detailed information needed for 
discussion here ? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir. I have knowledge gained from my experi- 
ence as Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of our roll- 
hack program, where we did a very commendable job with the money 
the Congress made available to us to rehabilitate the roll-back ma- 
terial from the war. 


SURVEY OF NAVAL SUPPLY SYSTEM BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


Following this up, if T may, I would like to introduce into the 
record a letter from the Chrysler Corp., which supplied three gentle- 
men to do a survey job of our parts business for the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Secretary of the Navy was not satisfied that we were buy- 
ing our parts wisely; that we might be buying too many in one place 
and not enough in another, so he called in the Chrysler Corp., who 
are in the parts business, and asked them to do a survey. They as- 
signed two of their parts men to actually go into the field. 

I would like to read just one paragraph of this letter : 


While we are aware that the naval supply system has the responsibility for 
maintaining, at all times, a military readiness to meet an attack which is en- 
tirely different from any problem faced by industry, we were pleased to observe 
the methods in use parallel, to a large degree, those of the Chrysler Corp. and 
other similar concerns who have material management problems. 
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Many of the plans and programs under way will require several more years 
to accomplish. However, we feel commendable progress has been achieved 
during the 5 years since the naval supply system was activated. It is our opin- 
ion the professional supply corps officers on duty at the various supply demand 
control points visited are capable and enthusiastic in their work, and well 
schooled in their assigned duties. 

I would like it to be understood that we are by no means perfect, or 
immune to error. In spite of the fact that we are proud of the Supply 
Corps, the Supply Corps is made up of human beings, and human 
beings make errors, and unfortunately, in my present position as 
Chief of Naval Material, where I am at a policy level, I see many of 
the errors of omission and commission. I live with them. 

It is our job to effect changes in procedures and practices to eliminate 
the errors and to avoid, insofar as possible the committing of errors 
before they happen: so IT live in an atmosphere of errors. 


QUESTION OF EXCESSIVE STOCKS ON HAND 


Mr. Suerrarp. As T recall it, in the last few vears we have had a 
rather difficult situation to deal with insofar as excess supplies are 
concerned as compared with World War Il. In other words, the 
supply divisions of the respective services, specifically of Navy, were 
required during World War II to keep a continuity of production, a 
continuing pipeline up to the field of action: were they not ? 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So consequently, when the cessation of hostilities 
occurred that entire pipeline and nearly all of the requirements for 
supplies onshore and elsewhere stopped, which resulted in a consid- 
erable build-up in our inventory. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I recall it, during that period, due to a scarcity 
of certain materials in the civilian requirements, there was, by Pres- 
idential authorization, a certain grouping of materials that were arbi- 
trarily released into public channels, and then the rest of it was passed 
around to the respective departments for claiming, and then the bal- 
ance was left In inventory when it was not declared surplus by the 
respective Secretaries: in this instance, the Secretary of the Navy: 
is that correct 

Admiral Fox. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp, So, looking at your present inventories, if evalu- 
‘ated by a person who is not too careful in appraising and evaluating 
the inventory picture, you might in many instances today, be charged 
with excessive buying. Why? Because you would have more of that 
material in your inventory than under normal circumstances you 
would have. Is that right or wrong ¢ 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir; IT would like to expand on that. 

I think that you gentlemen appreciate it, but it 1s not generally 
appreciated, that not only must we have material to suffice for the 
demands currently being made on us, but we must have a reasonable 
degree of security in the event of mobilization. We must try to have 
a sufficient quantity of every item on hand to withstand the impact of 
mobilization and tide us over that period from M-day until we arrive 
at what we term P-day, and that means when production will catch 
up to the then current demands. Otherwise, by the extension of these 
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pipelines of supply we get a vacuum created on the far end that draws 
everything out of the reservoir. Significantly, the Korean incident 
had that effect to a considerable degree upon our general stores, and 
coincidentally we experienced unprecedented long-time delays in get- 
ting deliveries of common items. I mean by common items hardware 
and hand tools where formerly our experience was that those items 
could be secured in 6 months. They went up, however, to a year or 
18 months, and today over 50 percent of our contractors for material 
are overdue on their deliveries. 

The situation is improving, but it is an unprecedented situation that 
was not foreseen and could not be foreseen. As I have said, and will 
say again, all the gold in Fort Knox will not tighten this bolt—it takes 
a wrench. Upon mobilization, or 2 weeks after mobilization if the 
desired items are not available all the money in the Treasury will 
not help. 

We have been accused of being grossly overstocked and on our peace- 
time rate of issue we are in some items, but we are not overstocked 
beyond the point which we need to give us that degree of insurance 
against mobilization. 

It has been stated that during the Revolutionary War George Wash- 
ington’s troops were supported with 400 pounds per month per man. 
During World War I it required 4 tons per month to support a man. 
During World War IT it required 44 tons per month per man and 
currently it requires 60 tons per month per man. So that gives you a 
rough idea of the terrific increase in quantities of material support for 
a military organization. 


NEW PARTS TO BE CATALOGED CONTINUALLY 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is going to be the reaction thaat you are going 
to experience in your cataloging operations when consideration is 
given to the advance in scientific developments presently underway ? 
I will go into the jet operation. 

We are today revising the jet engine. In other words we have not 
reached the nth degree of perfection, I will put it that way, which 
means that we are going to have changes taking place in that engine 
from time to time. For how long a period I do not know. But that 
obviously means that you are going to have to have a refinement in 
the catalog you are presently conducting in order to keep abreast 
of their parts requirements. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir. We must stay abreast of it. 
We must take from those jet engines through engineering research 
those parts that are in stock that are being used in other engines or 
other equipments. Those items which are new, such as the blading and 
the buckets we will have to catalog and many other parts that are 
peculiar to the jets. 

Those catalogs are in a satisfactory state of preparation, and gen- 
erally speaking, are keeping up with the development of the new jet 
power plants. 


AVAILABILITY OF NAVY CATALOG TO THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. Fernanpez. You said that this cataloging is made available 
to the other services. I take it it is made available to the Coast 
Guard. 
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Admiral Fox. It is made available in this fashion, Mr. Fernandez: 
All the research for us is put on what is known as pattern descriptions 
for each item. Those pattern.descriptions are sent to the coordinating 
agency, the munitions cataloging agency, and it is from that level 
that that information is disseminated to the other services. The 
effect of it is the eventual development of a single Federal catalog. 

Mr. Fernanvez. It is my understanding that the Coast Guard is 
making the same kind of catalog, and I just wondered whether they 
made use of yours, or whether there was any coordination of the 
two, and to what extent your listings were coordinated. 

Admiral Fox. The coordinating agency has the power to and 
does make assignments in the cataloging field. Generally, a serv- 
ice is expected to catalog that particular material which is peculiar 
to that service. Items which are common among two or more sérvices 
are cataloged on assignments by the Munitions Board cataloging 
agency. 

Wor etengls, the Ship Parts Control Center at Mechanicsburg has 
the assignment to catalog Diesel engines, and similarly various pro- 
grams have been assigned to the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force, 
and they have the responsibility for completing that part of the 
catalog. 

Me. Fwicanrad, Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS TO CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. SuHerparp. You have covered your cataloging requirements I 
think splendidly. Now, what is the relationship between specifica- 
tions and the ultimate necessity of extensive cataloging? 

Admiral Fox. The specifications and standards are definitely re- 
lated to this program. As a matter of fact, the Director of the Cata- 
loging Program on the Munitions Board is also Director of Stand- 
ards, the objective of which is to reduce the number of specifications, 
to effect standards in specifications as between the services to the great- 
est extent possible. It is a generally accepted idea in industry, or by 
the taxpayer, that buying on specifications is a simple thing, that 
there is nothing simpler. In my opinion, it is a very difficult way 
in which to buy because to a large extent the introduction of a speci- 
fication into a procurement removes to a great degree one of the essen- 
tial elements in a transaction between a seller and a buyer, and that 
is the integrity of the product of the seller. 

In other words, all a seller has to do is to meet those specifications 
and the onus is on the buyer. In industry they have no specifications 
generally and therefore the seller’s integrity in his product goes with 
the product. If it is not satisfactory, he will make it satisfactory. 
That is, if he values his customer. 

In Government buying that is almost completely absent and you 
are left with the onus when the seller has produced the article that 
meets the specifications. 

The writing of specifications is extremely difficult and we have been 
victimized time and again when buying to specifications, by having 
some smart operator find a loophole in those specifications by which 
he could foist upon us an article which would not meet the end use 
that we desired that article to meet. 
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If anyone thinks that specification writing is easy, if you have a 
little time, just try to write a specification for a common item like 
that lead pencil and if you do not wind up with three typewritten 
pages I assure you that your specifications will be full of holes. 

Mr. Suerparv. The reason I specifically mentioned that factor is 
that I was on a trip recently a saw a sighting range. While the 
outsides of this thing were identical, one fellow was making the same 
thing with a certain ‘type of thread, and another was using a different 
type of thread when, in reality, by using the same thread it would be 
interchangeable wherever you wanted to use it. That is only a minor 
thing, of course. But the same thing would apply in the Allison 
motor in connection with the rocker arms. That, of course, would run 
into a considerable amount of money. Those two subject matters 
brought the question of specifications in cataloging to my mind. 
There is definitely a relationship there. Of course, when vou come to 
the high techniques, you have to be very careful. 

Admiral Fox. That is true, and getting back to completing the 
answer concerning specifications, specifications and standards are 
definitely a part of the cataloging program, and that is being prose- 
cuted vigorously. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Riley, have you any questions? 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Rivey. Admiral Fox, at the bottom of page 5 of your statement 
you discuss the industrial reserve plants that the Navy has. Do you 
expect to have your required industrial reserve plants by 1953? 

Admiral Fox. What was your question again, sir / 

Mr. Ritey. The question is, Whether or not you will have your 
required number of stand-by plants by 1953 4 

Admiral Fox. We have, to the best of my knowledge, all of the 
stand-by plants now that we will have in 1953. Many of these plants 
have been leased to private contractors with a revocable-lease clause in 
each lease so that in the event of mobilization or an emergency which 
would require the recapture of those plants, the lessee will have to 
vacate. 

Of the 200 plants I believe there are in the neighborhood of 20 or less 
that are actually idle at this time, that are actually in a full stand-by 
capacity. Those plants or their facilities are available, particularly 
the machine tools in those plants have been reported, or are in the 
process of being reported to the central tool inventory, so that our sis- 
ter services may, if the need arises, avail themselves of the use of those 
tools. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not contemplate having to construct and tool 
any additional plants? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir: I know of no plans to construct and tool idle 
and stand-by plants. 

Mr. Rirxy. I note that you have some of them leased. Does that 
money go back into the Treasury for reappropriation / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir: that goes back into the Treasury of the 
United States, into “Miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. Rivey. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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DIFFERENCE IN UNIT COSTS OF BLANKETS 


Mr. Furcoto. I can understand somewhat, after your explanation, 
the difficulty you have in getting these items together in a catalog. I 
also understand somewhat the illustration Mr, Scrivner gave about the 
fuel pump, where that is one part of a larger item. I do not know 
whether you have any of this or not, but I wonder if you might address 
yourself for a moment to items such as blankets or shoes. Do you do 
any of that purchasing? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuxcoto, Those are items which are not items within other 
items, if you understand what I mean. I am wondering if there is 
anything to these stories, using blankets as an illustration; in other 
words, have the same blankets been bought at differing prices and, if 
so, What is the explanation for it 4 

Admiral Fox. Iam glad to have that one. The Navy blanket that 
is being displayed in a display room of another committee is an all- 
wool blanket made of virgin wool, which in the parlance of wool is 
known as D4’s. and which is a high-grade wool. That is compared 
with a prison-made product, which is made of reprocessed wools and 
cotton. Qualitywise there is no comparison. 

I happen to have among my papers here the result of a test that 
I had conducted on those blankets and if you will permit me I can 
give you very quickly the results. There is no comparison in quality. 

Mr. Furcoto. Unless you want to go into the details for the pur- 
pose that vou have in mind that is all right, but for the purpose of my 
question you can simply answer it by saying that the two items are 
not the same. 

Admiral Fox. They are not the same, definitely. One is a high- 
grade virgin wool blanket and the other is a very low-grade, low- 
quality blanket made by prison labor. The latter blanket is made by 
free labor.. 

Mr. Scrivner. To meet different uses? 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. I have the results of tests made bet ween 
the navy wool blanket and the General Services Administration blan- 
ket. The GSA blanket is an unsatisfactory substitute for the naval 
medical blanket because of its low strength, loss of wool in washings 
(one-half pound in five washings), poor abrasion resistance which is 
important in laundering blankets and also its gray-black color which 
is not desirable for hospital use. 

There are many other factors here but suffice it to say that there 
is ho comparison in quality. 

I could have furnished them the same all-wool blanket which they 
have up there priced at $22.50 (I believe that is the price) at a price 
of 87.80 from our stock. In other words, we bought the same blanket 
for $7.80 that later we paid $22.50 for. 

Mr. Furcovo. There are circumstances beyond your control in some 
of those transactions, I suppose ¢ 

Admiral Fox. They are all beyond our control. These blankets 
were bought on two markets, one on a $7.80 market and the other ona 
$22.50 market. 

Mr. Manon. In connection with that, will you supply the dates? 
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Admiral Fox. The $22.50 market was in 1951 when wool was at an 
all-time high, January, 1951. Any time previous to 1945 you could. 
have gotten the same blanket for less than $8. 

Mr. Furcoxo. There are probably a good many items here on which 
mistakes could have been made. There are probably a good many 
items that are small items but complicated, as you indicated on this 
cataloging chart. I do not know which items have been mentioned 
that would need some explanation but, for example, you have told us 
about blankets and I know someone else mentioned shoes, one type of 
which was bought in 1944 and another m 1951, and probably we 
should not expect the same prices in 1951 that we got in 1944. But 
what I am getting at is this: Do you know whether or not there are 
any items where you have been shown to be wrong? In other words, 
are there any items where they do have the goods on you to the extent 
that you have to say, “Well, that is right, that is just a mistake such 
as anybody might make”? 

Admiral Fox. Speaking to the question of variations in price, there 
are these three inescapable fundamentals. First, are the two articles 
being compared identical as to quality ? 

Secondly, on what markets were they purchased, that is, the dates 
of the purchases? 

And third, in what quantities were they purchased ? 

For instance, we have an all-wool medical department blanket for 
which we paid $22.50 in 1951 when the wool market had reached an 
unprecedented high. That same blanket, same quality of blanket was 
procured prior to 1945 for approximately $7.50. 

In this example the difference is attributable entirely to the basic 
material used in the blanket and the variations in prices between 1945 
and 1951. 


DIFFERENCE IN UNIT COSTS OF ELECTRIC BULBS 


Now, let us take the case of electric bulbs, 40-watt electric bulbs. 
Here we have a difference in quality. We have cheap bulbs that dif- 
fuse 40 watts of light and we have a high-quality bulb that diffuses the 
same light. The high-quality bulb is needed for shipboard installa- 
tion where they have to withstand the shock of gunfire. These bulbs 
are furnished to a specification which requires not only a given number 
of light-hours, in test, but must withstand a shock test. Such tests are 
not required of the bulbs that you and I purchase at the corner grocery 
store. 

So here we have a difference in quality which certainly can make 
a difference between 15 cents for the cheap bulb and as much as 40 
cents for a high-quality bulb. 


DIFFERENCE IN UNIT COSTS OF SHOES 


Taking up the item of shoes, it has been my experience that ososig 
it is generally considered that the more you buy of any item, the 


cheaper the price, the reverse was true in the item of shoes. Within 
the past 3 years the Navy went into the market for approximately 
700,000 pairs of shoes. The impact of that procurement on the market 
at that particular time had the effect of lifting the price as we got into 
the higher quantities. Specifically we could buy 400,000 pair cheap- 
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er—that is, the first 100,000 cheaper than the next 100,000 pair, and 
so on, up to the complete procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that partly due to the fact also that you were not 
the only agency procuring shoes; that the Army and the Air Force 
were at the same time in the shoe market ? 

Admiral Fox. That could be true. But generally speaking the 
Army’s shoe procurements do not necessarily conflict with the Navy’s 
shoe requirements because the Army buys a side-leather shoe where- 
as the Navy buys a kid-leather shoe. 


FACTORS IN DETERMINING NAVY LIST PRICES 


On the subject of pricing, for instance, in our naval stock fund 
which is a revolving fund, and the objective of which is that it shall 
be self-sustaining financially by sales, obviously since there are in- 
escapable losses in handling such a large volume of items as is included 
in the naval stock account which is financed by the stock fund, there is 
- slight mark-up above the purchase price to take care of normal 
osses. 

Also, insofar as can be foreseen, we take into account rising or 
descending markets. For example, handkerchiefs which we now have 
in stock and which we purchased at approximately 10 cents are cur- 
rently priced at 20 cents, because the price of the replacement of those 
handkerchiefs on today’s market is 20 cents and if we sold the hand- 
kerchiefs that we have at the selling price of 10 cents we would auto- 
matically cut our stock potential in half. In other words, we would 
sell two handkerchiefs to get enough money to buy one new one. 


Therefore the handkerchiefs are priced at the current price of 20 cents. 
Mr. Furcoto. That is all. 
Mr. Taper. I have no questions at this time. 


JURISDICTION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF NAVY MATERIAL 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Admiral, I am not quite clear as to your juris- 
diction in relation to the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts or the 
Bureau of Ordnance or the Bureau of Ships, for example. 

Admiral Fox. Mr. Wigglesworth, my Office of Navy Material is a 
policy office on a level once removed from and above the bureau level. 

My office specifically is charged with policy in procurement, produc- 
tion, inventory control, inspection. We have the Field Inspection 
Service. And the over-all operation of the controlled materials plan. 
We are the focal point in the Navy for prosecuting the Navy’s claims 
for controlled materials. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. It it an office or a bureau ? 

Admiral Fox. It is an office. I will read it to you from the law; 
it is very brief. 

The Chief of Navy material shall under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy effectuate policies of procurement, contracting, and 
production of material throughout the Naval Establishment and plans 
therefor and his orders shall be considered as emanating from the 
Secretary of the Navy as having full force and effect as such. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. How large a force do you have? 

Admiral Fox. 392 on board as of today. I can give-you that by 
grade, if you wish and also a break between civilian and military. 
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Mr. Wic6Leswortu. I do not want too much detail. You might give 
me that break. 

Admiral Fox. Military, 139; civilian graded, 253, 

Some of those are fairly highly graded. This is a policy office. I 
can give you briefly the grade structure. In grade 15 there are 7; 
in GS-14 there are 16; in GS-13 there are 23. In,GS-12 there are 16. 
In GS-11 there are 15, and the remainder are from 10 down. 

Mr. WicéLesworrn. When you say you are in the policy field, do 
you have anything to do with specific contracts that are concluded ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. My office clears all contracts in excess of 
*30,000. We have a clearance section which has available to it cost 
analyses, and other information pertaining to the best judgment of 
the awarding of all large contracts, everything in excess of $300,000, 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. Any contract of that size has to be approved 
lv your office specifically ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wie6Lesworrn. Do you have anything to say about the amounts 
of this or that that shall be procured, or is that up to the respective 
bureaus ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Only from a policy level. We have the policy on 
stock levels and can and do exert influence from the standpoint of 
months of stock. 

We also have another important function which is exercised through 
what we term “a material review board.” This is extremely impor- 
tant in keeping the various bureau programs materialwise in_bal- 
ance; specifically to try to make sure that the Bureau of Aeronautics 
does not buy more airplanes than the Bureau can buy electronics 
necessary to outfit those airplanes. In other words, to try to keep 
across the Navy Department a material balance between bureaus. 

When one program lags it very frequently affects the material pro- 
gram of another bureau and in these days of critical materials it 1s 
highly necessary to spot those areas immediately and cut back mate- 
rials on other programs to maintain material balance. 


DOLLAR VALUE OF INVENTORY OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Wicereswortu. Do you know how much dollarwise of equip- 
ment the Navy has in storage at this time ¢ 

Admiral Fox. We have an inventory of supplies of approximately 
$14 billion. The breakdown is about $12 billion of APA that is, Ap- 
propriation Purchase Account material—I can give it to you specifi- 
cally. 

On June 30, 1951, the inventory was $12,194.211,167.36. The break 
of that is $1,090 million in the naval stock fund and $10,364 million 
in the appropriation purchases account, or a total of about $11.5 bil- 
lion which as of December 31, I believe, had risen to about $14 billion 
all told. The rough break as of December 31 was about $2 billion in 
the naval stock account and $12 billion in APA. 


PERCENTAGE OF INVENTORIES FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Wicciesworru. How much of that is required in reference to 
the gap you spoke about between M-day and P-day ? 

Admiral Fox. I am not prepared to give you a good answer to that, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, in percentage or in months. In some items we are 
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well taken care of; in others we are woefully deficient. There is not 
a good balance. We are trying to extend availability of funds to effect 
a balance so far as practicable or a cushion against the requirements 
of mobilization. 

Mr. Wiccitesworru. Can you not furnish for the record when you 
revise your remarks a figure or a percentage that will show what will 
be required for that purpose 4 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

(The statement following was supplied for the record :) 

As has been said, mobilization reserves are considered to be those materials 
of all categories, from common hand tools to guns, which are needed to support 
our operating forces from M-day to P-day, or the time when day-to-day pro- 
duction meets onr day-to-day consumption. 

Of the stocks on hand in the Navy an average of 50S percent of the dollar 
value of that stock is presently considered mobilization reserve. This figure, 
however, is somewhat distorted by the high cost of the long lead time, hard- 
to-get items, which we must keep available in support of the approved joint 
mobilization plan. Actually, these pare ‘entages range from 0 percent of stocks 
in some categories of materials, up to 75 percent for those long lead time hard- 
to-get items which we have in store. 


STATUS OF CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wice: esworrn. As I understood you said there are about 1,600,- 
000 items in the Navy all told: is that right ? 

Admiral Fox. There are to be ¢ ataloged i in the Navy’s part of the 
program—all of this goes into the Federal program incidentally, it 
is not all peculiar to the Navy—in round figures there are 1,600,000 
items of which 1,300,000 have already been identified as to name and 
number: 1,057,000 are completed and actually in the catalog. In 
other words the catalog is about 65 percent complete. 

Mr. WigGieswortH. Does that mean there are 300,000 items which 
have not been identified in your inventory at this time? 

Admiral Fox. That is our estimate. There are about 300,000 items 
yet to be identified. Many of those are new items that are coming 
in at an ever-increasing rate, particularly in the electronics field. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. 300,000 that have not been identified and 600,- 
000 have not been cataloged ? 

Admiral Fox. That is our estimate of the completed catalog, what 
it will have; 1,600,000 items and as of now we have 1,057,000 finished. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is vour estimate as to the time required 
to bring this job up to date? 

Admiral Fox. Well, that is a tough one. We are into the end of 
the, program now where it is becoming more difficult. My estimate 
would be that this job will be completed within 2 years. 

To correct the records so we will not give an erroneous impression 
as to the 1,600,000 items and the 1,000 000 items, T would like to add 
that of the t,600,000, 1,300,000 have been identified, and 300,000 of 
those 1,300,000 have not yet been completed to the state w here they 
might be put into the ¢ atalog. They are not in the catalog as yet. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. That is just another way of saying what we 
have already said: is it not? 

Admiral Fox. I just wanted to make it clear, there is not that sharp 
difference between the 1,600,000 and the 1,000,000. Actually half of 
those 600,000 difference ‘e, the work on them has been essentially com- 
pleted and it is merely a question of getting them into the printed 





catalogs. So that of the 1,600,000 there only remain 300,000 on which 
the work of researching for interchangeability has not been completed. 


CONFLICT IN ProcuREMENT Directives ReGarRDING SMALL BustNEss 
Disrressep Areas, Erc. 
? 


‘ 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You spoke this morning at some length about 
the distressed-area problem. Is the small-business problem in the 
same category / 

Admiral Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. In other words, do you or do you not consider 
the Comptroller General has given you any latitude in respect to 
small business ¢ 

Admiral Fox. T do not consider that the Comptroller General, in 
the decision that we discussed this morning, has given us anything 
that we did not have before we got the decision, and I do not expect 
that his decision on the small-business question will be any clearer 
or will do anything that the decision I just spoke of has done for 
distressed areas. 

Mr. WigcieswortH. Do you or do you not consider that you have 
any latitude? 

Admiral Fox. I consider that we have latitude, but I also consider 
that the monkey is very definitely on our back as between these con- 
flicting purposes shall we say. In other words, shall the decision 
be to give it to small business and, if so, how will we effect that? Or 
shall it be given to the distressed area? If so, how shall we do it? 
Or, if not, shall we give it to distressed plants? If so, how shall we 
doit? Or,shall we go to offshore procurement for which there is great 
pressure in several areas? Or shall we conform to Buy America and 
buy at home? 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. In other words, if anything substantial is to be 
done for small business or for the maintenance of facilities in that 
field which have proved themselves vital in time of war and which 
have been certified as essential in the event of war, from your stand- 
point, you have got to have further clarification either from the Comp- 
troller General or by action of Congress? 

Admiral Fox. In my opinion these conflicting interests, or the 
directives for each of these conflicting interests will have to be drawn 
together. In other words, we will have to establish some sort of a 
priority list. Whom do you help first and how much do you help them 
before you turn to the other fellow who needs help, and in which of 
these several areas—small business, distressed areas, distressed plants, 
and what not? ; 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Who is going to do that drawing together ? 

Admiral Fox. The Department of Defense is currently endeavoring 
to draft the implementing instructions to put Mr. Wilson’s directive 
into effect and in doing that, of course, we have to bear in mind these 
other interests. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACTION NECESSARY TO CLARIFY PROCUREMENT DIRECTIVES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I would like to get your own answer as to what 
in your opinion is necessary to straighten out these conflicting laws 
and conflicting directives? Can that and will that be done by action 
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of the Department of Defense? Or do you take the position that 
there has got to be clarifying legislation ¢ 

Admiral Fox. My answer to “that is to lay the problem in the lap 
of this committee. In other words, before I will authorize procure- 
ment officers to pay additional prices, I want the green light from this 
committee, and from the Senate subcommittee I am “unwilling to 
direct my procurement officers to make these procurements at higher 
prices unless this committee or the proper authority in the Congress 
assures us that it is all right. 

I consider that we have no such green light from the Comptroller 
General. Certainly I do not cast any criticism on Mr. Wilson’s judg- 
ment but we, as the procurement officers, are placed in a very precar- 
ious position of again trying to conform to the basic principles of 
getting the most for the t taxpayer’s dollar; and we feel that if we 

carry out these directives we are going to get less end items, or we are 
going to have to come back to you “for more money to get the items that 
we need. 

Therefore again I will continue to urge the Department of Defense 
to place this matter squarely before this committee and the committee 
in the Senate before we go ahead with it. 

Mr. Wiceresworti. Which means, in other words, that the action 
of Congress in trying to aid small business is out for the time being ? 

Admiral Fox. ‘No, sir; I am directing my remarks specifically. to 
the distressed-area part of the problem. 

Mr. Wicerrsworti. Well, we discussed that this morning. I was 
trying to get your view on the small-business part of it. 


DIRECTIVES RELATING TO AWARDING OF CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Admiral Fox. The basic law as to small business—and if I am 
wrong, | hope [I will be corrected—was that the only benefit that we 
could give small business was in the case of a tie bid; then we could 
give the business to the small business as opposed to the big business ; 
that is, if you had a tie bid. Otherwise it was on a strictly competitive 
basis. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. That is an interpretation; that is not the law 
itself. That is an interpretation of the law. 

Admiral Fox. That is correct, sir; now I understand that General 
Taylor is seeking, if he does not already have it. a decision from the 
Comptroller, saying that we can do the same thing for small business 
as for distressed areas. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Mr. Taylor has that opinion ¢ 

Admiral Fox. 1 understand he has already received that opinion 
from the Comptroller General. I know that he has requested it and 
I saw a news release that he expected to get such a clearance from the 
Comptroller General; in other words, “that would in his opinion 
authorize us to pay higher prices to small business than we could 
get the same material for, we will say, from big business. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


16-[ncH/50 AMMUNITION 
Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Fox, the way you have described your cata- 


loging program you can probably give me or obtain for me without 
too much trouble and too great delay this specific information. 
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First, what is the unit cost of one round of a 16-inch shell and pro- 
pellant charges ¢ 

Next: How many rounds did you have on hand on September 1, 
1945, which was at the end of World War 114 How many did you 
have on hand July 1.19504 How many have you procured and how 
many have you expended between July 1, 1950. and December 31, 
iM>1,and the balance on hand as of that time / 

Admiral Fox. T will be very glad to get that for you, Mr. Scrivner. 
You appreciate that that is under the Bureau of Ordnance but I can 
get it and furnish it for vou. 

(The information requested was supplied the committee. ) 


SUGGESTED SOLUTION OF DISTRESSED AREA PROBLEM 


Mr. Scrivner. You spoke on several matters but, among the many 
things that have been discussed both on and off the record, we dis- 
cussed the matter of the distressed areas where it is apparent that 
somebody is desirous of getting away from the program of getting 
the most we can for the taxpayer's dollar, either in the Navy or other 
military procurement. And to the extent that somebody now has 
promulgated a plan whereby some area that does not have quite as 
much business as it had before the Korean war disrupted things shall 
get the business there regardless of whether that is the best dollar’s 
worth that we can get or not. In other words, the process of giving 
business to the lowest bidder is being shelved. 

What has vour experience shown as to how much difference in 
percentage there would be between the low bidder and the higher 
bidder in these areas? Would the difference be very great 

Admiral Fox. There was a figure of 15 percent as a ceiling written 
mm one draft of a directive and at the request of the Department of 
Defense it was taken out on the theory that if that were publicized it 
would have the effect of making available in the distressed or pre- 
ferred area the opportunity to get that 15 percent. It is my guess, 
and it is only a guess, that we will pay something in the neighborhood 
of 10 percent addtional to take care of these distressed areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I do not see this as other people do. There 
has never been any doubt in my mind since the 25th of June 1950, 
that this Nation was at war. We have had presentations made to this 
committee and to other committees, one time stressing that it is war, 
another time sidestepping it or evading it, In some Way not recog- 
nizing that a condition of war exists. 

Knowing as many businessmen as | do—and very few are chiselers— 
and knowing as many workingmen as I do—and they, too, with few 
exceptions, are loyal citizens—it seems to me that if it were once 
definitely and certainly sold to them that we are at war, there would 
not be too much difficulty in getting those workingmen and those 
employers to sit down at a table and decide a little. In order to get 
this business during this critical period of war that we are in, when we 
are not getting normal civilian business, we will have to take a little 
decrease in wages and the employer will have to take a decrease in 
profits. 

If that could he sold as a patriotic contribution to the war effort, 
I feel that this distressed-area problem could be worked out very 
well and that perhaps some of these plants would be in a position 
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of making a low bid. Factory owners cannot be expected to do it 
and take all the loss themselves and become bankrupt, but if they 
could sit down around the table as reasonable men and say to their em- 
ployees, “Here, boys, I can make a low bid on this job and I ean bring 
ina lot of work to this plant, if I get a little cooperation. But if i 
get this low-bid contract, | cannot pay what IT am paying now and I 
would have to drop wages 7 or 8 cents an hour in order to meet competi- 
tion from other areas.” That would give them more income than 
unemployment compensation, during a period when they are not pro- 
viding. We are told production will win. This program would give 
us production —and solve the unemployment problem, too. 

Now, is that feasible, is that possible, is it workable, is it practical / 

Adiniral Fox. Well, there is a lot of logic in it, Mr. Scrivner, but 
I doubt that von could implement it under the present conditions with 
respect to labor unions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has anybody really told them frankly that this is 
war’ It has been sidestepped before this committee. It has been 
called everything else under the sun—conflict, police action. It has 
been given eight or nine names. We have been at war now longer 
than we were during World War I and in proportion the casualties 
have been greater. The number of casualties is so far less, but there 
have been far fewer troops engaged in Korea than in World War I. 
If these employers and employees, the public, too, once realize that 
we are ina war and if finally they would realize the enormity and the 
seriousness of the situation, I believe that through a proper appeal 
made to the patriotism and the love of country and devotion to the 
United States many of those problems could be worked out. 

I may be entirely wrong. Maybe I have too much faith in my 
fellow man. IT do not think so, and T do not want to lose that faith. 

Admiral Fox. I certainly sympathize with what you say and I 
agree. But [consider that a prerequisite to that happy state of affairs 
is a restoration of the confidence of the people in the Government : 
and by the Government T mean everybody from the highest to the 
lowest Government employee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am still not going to give up my faith in these 
people and Tam still hopeful if somebody in high pli wwe were to do 
it—could go there and sit down with them, not only in Detroit, and 
in Massachusetts, but in a lot of other places—the realization could 
be brought home to them and a spirit of cooperation and patriotism 
could be developed which would bring a solution. It would stop un- 
employment—it would increase production, 

Admiral Fox. Don’t misunderstand me, Mr. Serivner. We have a 
group that has in it a representative of each of the military depart- 
ments, which constitutes a task force. It has been out to Detroit and 
has sat down with these people. We are certainly not going to offer 
them more money than we can get a product for some place else. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could not do that without being derelict to your 
duty. Your job is to get these things for the lowest possible dollar. 

Admiral Fox. We are going to try in every way possible and I feel 
the same as vou do, 

Mr. Scrivner. My approach was from the other end: in other 
words, that they be shown the picture and, seeing the picture, making, 
by common consent, the necessary concessions in price and in wages, 
so that a low bid could be made. 
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Admiral Fox. The last I heard, Mr. Reuther was making a plea to 
Congress to give these unemployed people full wages for doing noth- 
ing, because they are out of a job, because of the dislocation caused 
by the defense effort. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I have some plants in my area that have had 
to close down because of a lack of material. They aren’t asking sub- 
sidies. And when I talk about small business I am not talking about 
500 employees. That is a pretty good sized plant where I come from. 
When we talk about small business there we are talking about 25 or 
50 or 75 or 100. But each of those plants is very vital in its commu- 
nity. 

One other question. 


EFFECTS OF WALSH-HEALEY ACT ON PRICES AND BIDS 


What has been the effect on prices and the bids that you obtain 
because of the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Admiral Fox. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you have a study made of that and put it in the 
record ¢ 

Admiral Fox. Yes. 

(The statement following was submitted for the record :) 

The Department of the Navy does not maintain a statistical record of the 
effect of the Walsh-Healey Act on prices paid on contracts. Certain of the 
larger procuring activities were asked to comment on this point and reported no 
known cases in which procurement had been affected by the act. This statute 
has been on the books since 1936 and thus has become well established in pro- 
curement. Normally, those firms considered ineligible, because of Walsh-Healey 
violations, do not submit bids; thus whether or not they might underbid the low 
bidder is unknown. Currently the majority of the union agreements in effect 
require higher standards than the Walsh-Healey Act. 

The provisions of the act requiring sources to be either a manufacturer or 
regular dealer were included in the Armed Services Procurement Act (Public 
Law 413, SOth Cong., 2d sess.) and in the armed services procurement regulation. 


VALUE OF ASSETS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. How long would it take you, if it is obtainable at 
all, to supply this committee with the total dollar assets of the United 
States Navy? I am talking about the total assets—ships, guns, and 
so forth. 

Admiral Fox. The total assets on the 30th of June 1951 were $50,- 
800,338,612.77. 

Mr. Suepparp. That covers the complete material and cash that is 
presently owned by the United States Navy # 

Admiral Fox. Total assets include appropriated funds available of 
$9,131,916,131.22. and property investment of $41,668,422,481.55. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that based upon the replacement value as of to- 
day? 

Admiral Fox. No, sir; that is acquisition cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. What, in your opinion, would be the replacement 
value today, approximately ? 

Admiral Fox. I would like to have the privilege of putting this 
into the record. I would say at least $100 billion. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would you consider that a conservative estimate? 
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Admiral Fox. Yes. 

Admiral Ciexton. That could be broken down. 

Mr. Taper. Does that include land, buildings, inventories 

Admiral Fox. The regular business statement of current assets 
available—funds, advances to disbursing offices, accounts receivable, 
inventory in stores, first cost of ships, armor and permanent ordnance 
fittings, first cost of ships’ equipage, first cost of stations, aircraft 
complete, engines maintained. 

Mr. SHeprarp. General Moore, I want the same information with 
regard to the Army and with regard to the Air Force, and 1 want 
the Air Force and the Army broken down on the same basis as the 
Navy’s figures have been broken down. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

EstiMAtTep VALUE oF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE CaPiITaL ASSETS AS OF DECEMBER 
31, 1951 

It is estimated that the current replacement value of the capital assets of the 
Department of Defense approximates $146 billion. This includes the value of 
all fixed installations and inventories of supplies and equipment of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Of this, the Army accounts for $41 billion, the Navy 
$71 billion, and the Air Force $34 billion. 

Because of the difficulty of establishing accurate current replacement costs 
for these capital assets, the above figures necessarily represent rough estimates. 
In the case of the Army, no current replacement value has been ascribed to land 
which was originally obtained at no cost to the Army. 

Admiral Fox. Our estimate is not too bad. Here I notice that the 
Bureau of Ships show that the original investment in 2,300 vessels 
with armament was $18,500,000,000, and they estimate that today it 
would cost $32,500,000,000 to replace those vessels. 

Mr. Taper. Of course, there would be depreciation and obsolescence 
and so forth. 

Admiral Fox. That is right. I would rather set the figure at about 
$80 billion, Mr. Sheppard, instead of $100 billion. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down to you you may revise 
your remarks. 

Admiral Fox, I want to thank you for your splendid statement, 
also the charts which were very descriptive, the fine manner in which 
you have responded to committee questions. I consider you an out- 
standing officer who knows his business and interested in seeing the 
taxpayers’ dollars are properly expended. You, sir, are a fine citizen 
and do honor to the position you hold. 

Admiral Fox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 14, 1952. 


SUMMARY OF 1953 BUDGET 


WITNESS 
REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS ‘ 


Mr. Surepparp. The next witness we have is the Assistant Comp- 
troller, Director of Budget and Reports, Admiral Clexton, 

You may present your statement at this point. 

Admiral Ciexton. The Secretary of the Navy has outlined the 
policies under which the Navy and Marine Corps will operate and the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
have discussed the forces which will be operated during the fiscal year 
1953. [shall summarize the budget estimates for the support of these 


forces. 


CoMPARISON OF 1953 Esrimares Wrru Appropriations ror 1951 AND 
1952 


As indicated by chart No, 1, now before you, new obligational 
authority requested by the Navy for fiscal year 1953 totals $13,200,- 
000,000 as compared to $16,030,000,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1952 
and $12467,000,000 appropriated in fiscal year 1951. 


RECONCILATION OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE TO TOTAL NEW OBLIGATING 
AUTHORITY 


As shown by table A, which I would like to insert in the record at 
this point, the total appropriation requested for 1953 amounts to 
$15,822,302,000, Of this sum, $622.302,000 is cash to liquidate prior 


——* — 


contract authority. 
Tape A. Total cash appropriations a nd new obligational authority, fiscal year 1953 
Item Fiscal year 1958 


$13, 8: 


Total eash appropriations 2302, 000 


Less: Cash for prior year contract authorizations 622, 302, 000 


162, 260, O00 


Ships 
460, 042, 000 


Aircraft 
Potal new obligational authority 13, 200, 000, 000 


The remaining $13.200,000,000 is the new obligating authority 
requested in this budget. This is a decrease of about $2.8 billion 
or about 17 percent below the 195z authorization. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY APPROPRIATIONS 


I would like to insert table B in the record at this point to show the 
estimates of new obligational authority for the fiscal year 1953 by 
appropriations with comparative data for the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952. The amounts shown in this table are the exact amounts by ap- 
propriations which will be justified in detail by the bureau chiefs 
when they come before you. 
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Tarte B.—Comparison of new obligational authority by appropriation, fiscal years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation title 1951 1952 1953 

Total : a 12, 467, 217 16, 030, 511 »* 200, 000 
Military personnel, Navy . 1, 824, 886 2, 456, 475 2, 501, 000 
Military personnel, Nav: al Reserve 57, 137 62.7 718 60, 556 
Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy 19, 073 19, 348 21,315 
Naval personnel, general expenses 123, 158 97, 570 103, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 176, 158 565, 459 (22, 774 
Military (personnel, Marine Corps Reserve 7,439 15, 145 17, 944 
Marine Corps troops and facilities — - 612, 370 1, 018, 120 926, 192 
Aireraft and facilities, Navy 932, 388 923, 393 1, 038, 000 
Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy 3, 050, 922 3, 883, 000 3, 500, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy 1, 565, 402 1, 537, 452 1, 287, 000 
Construction of ships, Navy 670, 800 21,392 52, 273 
Shipbuilding and emversion, Navy 0 1, 343, 297 944, 306 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 1, 462, 412 1, 335, 668 982, 600 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy 75, 800 0 0 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 0 431,390 102, S90 
Medical care, Navy 128,818 35, 770 116, 500 
Civil engineering, Nz avy. 176, 346 196, 488 222, 800 
Publie works, Navy 470, 159 S01, 243 0 
Construction, water supply, San Diego, Calif, Navy 0 18, 000 0 
Refund to Florida Keys Aqueduct Commission, Navy 0 1, 096 0 
Research, Navy 80, 395 69, 698 75, 700 
Ser vice-wide supply and finance, Navy 423, 309 485, 102 483, 400 
Service-wide operations, Navy 2 150, 120 150, 779 120, 000 
[sland governments, Navy 2, 125 0 0 
Operation and emservation of naval petroleum reserves 4, 000 11, 908 13, 250 
Naval petroleum reserve No. 4, Alaska 11, 000 0 8, 500 
Navy stock fund wa? 143, 000 450, 000 0 


ANALYSIS BY COST CATEGORY 


In order that review and operating personnel might obtain a quick 
grasp of the major areas into which the military budgets are divided, 
the Secretary of Defense established a system of cost categories. 

T would like to insert table C in the record at this point, which shows 
the Navy estimates by cost category for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 
1953. Chart C, now before you, is a visual presentation of table C. 


Tarte C.--Comparison of new obligational authoritu by major cost category, fiscal 
years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


{In thousands of _— 


Major cost category | 1951 1952 1953 
Total obligating authority. —- 32 12, 467, 217 16, 030, bl 13, 200, 000 
I. Military personnel costs . ; 2, 339, 149 } 3, 061, 008 | 3, 161, 982 
Il. Operation and maintenance - 2, 855, 824 | 3, 470, 352 | 3, 008, 679 
Il!, Major procure ment and production costs.____- 5, 992, 871 7, 800, 844 6 105, 629 
IV. Acquisition and construction of real property eidid 470, 159 . ©. 2 ees pp iee 
V. Civilian components - 223, 192 225, 844 243, 872 
VI. Research and development ‘ ; 439, 646 | 518, 341 | 574, 649 
VU. Industrial mobilization _. 76, 552 59, 092 | 20, 751 
VUT. Establishment-wide activities _- 69, 824 74, 691 84, 438 
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Yoy will note from this chart that the largest amount in any cost 
category is for “Major procurement.” The "$6.1 billion under this 

category represents 46 percent of the total estimate and is a direct 
measure of the purchase of hard goods associated with increased readi- 
ness. Chart C 1, now before you, is a visual presentation of the “Major 
procurement” category and shows where the Nayy’s money is to be 
spent. 

[Going to the chart.] Under milits ary personnel, the gradual in- 
crease in funds required for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 are 
directly proportional to the increase in military personnel in the Navy 
and Marine Corps, since their pay and their allowances and the trans- 
portation for those people is included in category I. 

This | indicating] category of maintenance and operations is where 
the funds for the overhaul of ships, aircraft, and the maintenance 
of all the stations and bases, the activation of ships and stations also 
are included in category II. 

You will see that from 1951 to 1952 the operating forces have in- 
creased considerably and you require more money to do that. 

In 1953 we are operating approximately the same Navy as we did 
at the end of 1952: hence there is a considerable drop in the amount 
of money in the maintenance and operations category because the 
nonrecurring expenses of activating ships and stations is not in this 
amount of $3,009,000,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what creates the differential. 

Admiral Crexron. I would like to point out one item which is a 
statistic but an important one, since it gives a rough feasibility check, 
namely, the ratio between category I and II. 

If you will note the military personnel costs in 1951 and the main- 
tenance and operation costs in 1951, you will see they are approxi- 
mately the same although the maintenance and operation cost is a 
little larger because in that year we were activating some sti ations, and 
that is a nonrecurring cost. Military personnel was $2,339,149,000 and 
maintenance and operation $2,85! 5,824,000. 

In 1952 the activation was not as great; therefore, they approach 
each other more closely ; in other words, for 1952, military personnel is 

$3,061,000,000 and maintenance and operation is $3.470,000,000, 

_ The reverse occurs in 1953. We have for military personnel 

$3,162,000,000 and for maintenance and operation $3,009,000,000, 

This condition gives you an indication of austerity in the shore 
establishments and in the operation of your fleet and aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the new pay raise may raise that gray 
figure there. 

Admiral CLexton. It will raise it up some if enacted. The ratio 
between the military personnel and their operating costs will give 
you a good idea as to whether you have a feasible operating budget. 

In 1950 the same thing was true. The money for pay was greater 
than the money for maintenance and operation, and the only way the 
Navy operated that year was to draw on its supplies of stores and 
equipment on hand and use them up. We may have te do that same 
thing in 1953: we are not sure. 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Since the major procurement is the largest item and amounts to 46 
per cent of the estimate, I would like to break that down for you to 
see what is in that particular category. 

It will be noted that $3.8 billion is allocated to aircraft; $1.1 billion 
to ships and harbor craft; $161 million to combat vehicles and 
artillery; $105 million to weapons; $1 billion to ammunition and 
guided missles; $182 million to electronics and communications and 
$200 million to all other major procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only item in which there is an increase over 
1952 is in ammunition and guided missiles. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the rest show a decrease. 

Admiral CLexton. All the rest show a decrease. 

Mr. Sueruerp. Proceed with your statement. 


METHOD OF EVALUATION OF ESTIMATES 


Admiral CLexton. The estimates for major procurement and pro- 
duction which, as I have said before, comprises about half the budget 
request, has had the most thorough scrutiny, first within the Navy 
and later by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Over 600 items, representing three-fourths of these procure- 
ment funds, were subjected to detailed scruitny. The total require- 
ments for each of these items was broken down into those required for 
combat consumption; initial equipment for Regular forces and Re- 
serves; peacetime consumption ; level of supply to support the operat- 
ing forces; and the requirements during various periods of combat 
operations. Stocks on hand and those stocks previously funded were 
credited. This left the remaining requirement for each item. An 
estimate was made of availability of material and production capac- 
ity as well as the rate at which the items could be manufactured. 
A careful consideration of all these factors integrated with the 
planned “stretch out” gave a firm basis upon which to estimate the 
amount of procurement to be included in the 1953 budget request. 

As I told one of the members of the committee the other day, when 
the bureau chiefs come up, they will show you how we calculated 
all 600 of these items individually to show you that the stocks on 
hand, on order, and in inventory will all be considered in the total 
material required. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is the place and that will be the time to prop- 
erly go into the detailed aspect of the situation, and we will expect 
you to have the details for that expressed purpose. You have had 
them heretofore and undoubtedly you will have them at that time. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


Admiral Ciexron. In the early part of our hearing I felt that the 
impression was given to the committee that the Navy in its public- 
works program was making adjustments in it which were not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law. 

IT have checked up, and we have made no deviations in the Navy 
in our public-works program. We have had many discussed. In the 
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Navy we have a board under the Chief of Naval Operations which 
looks into the military characteristics of the proposed changes. 

If the chief of naval operations board does not certify that any 
change is a military requirement, it is not brought beyond his board. 
If he does think it is, then it goes to the board over which the Secre- 
tary has cognizance. If the Secretary decides that a change is re- 
quired we will then bring it to you gentlemen, as we always have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your statement clarifies the atmosphere with ref- 
erence to any impressions that might have been gained the other day 
to this extent: There have been no appropriations heretofore made 
for even barracks on X post that have been used for some other type 
of building. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The situation depends obviously on what was jus- 
tified before the committee, and if you have justified a certain amount 
of funds for guns, cannon, or what not, we expect the money to be 
spent for that purpose and if there is some change in operation, or in 
policy handed down by the Chief of Staff or some other echelon, 
that that particular type of operation is not needed and will not be 
completed, then the money will not be spent. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. We have some changes under 
consideration: right now which we may have to bring up to you, if 
it is determined that militarily they are required and if the Secretary 
will approve the change. 

Mr. Suepparp. I may be assuming something here, but I think the 
impression has undoubtedly been created because in the closing of our 
hearings as of last year’s budget, if I recall correctly, there was some 
subject matter brought out in the discussion. wherein there was con- 
sidered certain latitude or tansferability within a certain framework 
of appropriation titles, and I assume that is where the question might 
have had its premise. I may be in error, but I think that is it. We 
will go into that in detail when the various bureaus come up, so you 
inay proceed with your statement. . 

Admiral Ciextron. [ have some additicnal clarifying remarks which 
1 would like to put in the record which may answer some of the ques- 
tions later on. 

Mr. SHepparp. Questions relating to the financial picture that vou 
are presenting, or questions that will develop as to the refinements 
when we go into the other subcommittee functions; which of the 
two? 

Admiral Ciextron. They are with relation to the financial aspect. 

In the hearings of the Army and the Air Force conkiderable diffi- 
culty was had with the financial part of it, and they have told us 
what their problems were and I believe the committee has requested 
some information, and I have a lot of that now to put into the record. 
If the committee wishes I can put it in now. 

Mr. Suepparp. Indicate it to us so as we can have an understand- 
ing of the point to which you are addressing yourself. 


Researca AND DevELOPMEN'T 


Admiral CLexton. The Bureau of the Budget gave the committee 
an estimate on research and development, and it does not check with 
our money in research and development appropriations unless you 
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analyze how it was developed. I have that analysis here, which ties 
it right ifito our money. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that going to be available to the office that is 
going to make the request later on ? 

Admiral Crexton. This is an over-all total which they gave and 
published in table I of the budget document itself. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Admiral Crexron. It is difficult to get from the amount reported 
down to the money which we really have in our budget, unless you 
have this table. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would say that we should insert that in the record 
so that we can have it available. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have extra copies with you? 

Admiral CLexron. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Reconcilation of research and development table prepared by Bureau of the 

Budget January 18, 1952, with Department of the Navy budget estimates for 


1953 
{In thousands] 





Total estimated obligations 1953, table _I.-.-..-____---_--_-_-_----- $673, 649 
Less: Construction of public works (exclusive ef obligations against 
1953 appropriation), data furnished BOB by Navy_--------------- 18, 000 
655, 649 
Less: Pay and support of military personnel (computed by BOB)*__ 54,000 
601, 649 
Less: Other estimated supporting costs (computed by BOB)?____--_~ 27, 000 
Total research and development (category VI) reported by 
PeMperhcCs eee tee ee Se eS us eR eek 574, 649 
Less: Indirect costs (category VIb)__---.---.-----__-----___--__- 94, 649 
Total direct costs (eategory Via) .-.---___-_____- re ae ee 480, 000 
Total budget activities, “Research and development” printed in Presi- 
ee ee eis ie hoa etka bead 498, 579 
Less: Indirect cost included therein: 
Co Ge Ss a el ee aes Aran ee ee See $17, 651 
ROU NON a apn techs ca gig at gs sms wd ee 928 18, 579 
480, 000 


1 Computed by increasing 1952 estimate by approximately 10 percent. The 1952 estimate 
was based on a special report made about a year ago of military personnel assigned to 
research and development activities. 

2 This estimate based upon a study made about a year ago to determine the approximate 
cost of aircraft and ship operations supporting reasearch and development activities. 

Mr. Tarver. Tell us about it. 

Admiral CLexton. It isa reconciliation of the research and develop- 
ment table prepared by the Bureau of the Budget on January 18, 1952, 
with the Department of the Navy’s estimates for 1953. It is in thou- 
sands. 

In the total estimated obligations, 1953. from table 1, the Bureau 
of the Budget gave an amount of $673,649,000. 

Mr. WiecLesworrn. Is that 1953 obligations ? 

Admiral CLexton. They said that it was the total estimated obliga- 
tions for 1953 for the Navy; that is correct—$673,649,000. 

You subtract from that the construction of public works, exclusive 
of obligations against the 1953 appropriation of $18,000,000. That 
leaves vou $655,.649,000, 
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Then you subtract the pay and support of military personnel, 
$54,000,000. 

As you can see from the items I have just mentioned, the Bureau . 
the Budget estimate was a statistical study in which they added : 
great many things. That leaves us $601,649,000. 

Then you subtract other supporting costs of $27,000,000. 

I have obtained these data from the Bureau of the Budget. The 
total research and development which is category 6 in the Secretary 
of Defense’s category system is $574,649,000, 

Now you subtract the indirect cost of research and development, 
which is $94,649,000. That, as you recall in the category system, 1s 
the light, heat, and power and things of that sort which are not con- 
sidered direct research and development. 

After all these deductions you get the total direct cost for research 
and development which the Navy has in its budget of $480,000,000. 

Mr. Taser. You could not do any of those things without those 
items which have been deducted ¢ 

Admiral CLtexron. That is correct, sir. It is a statistic on research 
and development. 


Stratus or Funps AVAILABLE FoR 1952 


I have one other item that I would like to insert in the record, which 
was requested and which shows the status of all the funds available 
for obligation in 1952 as of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is this another place where there is a difference in 
the manner in which it is presented by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir, This was a request by the committee 
during the Secretary’s statement. It is a table developed by the 
Army and the Air Force and the Navy. It shows all the money avail- 
able to the Navy in 1952, and the amount that has been obligated up 
to December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That table will go in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Appropriation title 








| Fiscal vear | 
1952 


Budget esti- 
mate fiscal 
year 1953 





Appropriations to iquidate contract authorizations: 

Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy - - $450, 000, 000 $460, 042, 000 
Construction of ships, Navy.....................-.-- Pee - 55, 961, 000 87, 860, 000 
IRNV: Construction and machinery. _.......-.-.--------------- -| 44, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy 52, 445, 000 47, 000, 000 
IRNV: Armor, armament, and ammunition... .....-.--------- Some 12, 656, 000 14, 900, 000 
IU Nt a  waiiaebesuacee GO 4160 hj occcieen nsec 

SOE LETS cy oleate rd a a RE ee eee eT 666, 476, 000 622, 302, 000 














Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any other clarifying material that you 
want to put in at this point ? 

Admiral Cuexton. Yes; I have one more item. 

Mr. Srerparp. Present it. 


PREPARATION FOR SALE OR SALVAGE OF MILITARY PROPERTY 


Admiral Crexton. In the Secretary of Defense’s testimony it was 
stated that the Navy’s appropriation request for new obligating au- 
thority would be $13,204,000,000. Up to now you have heard the 


Navy discuss $13,200,000,000. The $4,000,000 is not a direct appropria- 


tion; it is an estimate of the proceeds from the preparation for sale 
or salvage of military property such as ammunition. 

In section 624 of the general provisions, which are proposed for 
inclusion in the Defense Appropriation Act of 1953—that is House 
Document 285, at page 9697—the Navy would have authority in the 
amount up to $10,000,000 to demilitarize ammunition and use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of that ammunition to defray the cost of demilitar- 
ization. 

The Navy’s estimate of how much it can actually do in the fiscal 
vear 1953 is $4,000,000, and that is set forth on page 654 of House 
Document 258. 

Since the funds in question, $4,000,000, are generated from the sale 
of unserviceable scrap or salvage material rather thtan from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury, this item is properly described as an aunual 
indefinite appropriation. In other words, if no funds are generated 
from the sales authorized in the proposed section 624, no funds will 
be available for the purpose specified. 

The appropriation estimate of $4,000,000 merely indicates the extent 
to which the Navy proposes to use this authority contained in this 
section. 

Mr. Taser. How much do you think will be generated and produced 
as a result of the expenditure of $4,000,000? 

Admiral Ciextron. Just $4,000,000, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You mean the scrap will produce $4,000,000 and it will 
take $4,000,000 to get it available? 

Admiral Ciexton. The main purpose of this is. of course. to put 
into the stream of the country’s material copper and things of that 
sort, and I do not have an estimate of the amount that will be gen- 
erated, but this is the Navy estimate of how much it will cost to gen- 
erate as much as we can for that amount of money. 

Mr. Taner. It will produce that much money, anyway, but how 
much more you do not know? 
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Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Where will that go’? Into the Treasury / 

Admiral Crexron. That goes into the Treasury; yes. This pro- 
gram has been going on ever since the Navy started the program in 
1951. 

I believe that completes the items which were not clear in our 
financial status. 

The Navy witnesses who follow me will present in detail the justi- 
fications for the funds requested by appropriations. I will be avail- 
able during the entire hearings to give assistance to any extent you 
may require. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your entire budget presentation that you have re- 
ferred to here in its total is predicated upon the fundamentals that 
were decided upon in manpower by the Chiefs of Staff, and your 
requirement is built up based upon that as a premise. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So, insofar as deviations in the budget are concerned, 
this budget has been developed similar to those we have had before us 
heretofore ? 

Admiral Ciextron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Of course we have differentials in dollars up and 
down in the respective categories, but the basic philosophy of putting 
the budget together has not been changed from the philosophy that 
has obtained heretofore ? 

Admiral CLexton. There has been no change. 


SUPPLEMENTALS AND DEFICIENCIES 

Mr. Snuepparp. Now, does this budget, the one before us, contem- 
plate any supplementals, or deficiencies in 1953 for the programs 
now presented / 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir. 

Mr. Snepearp. In other words, as the budget is now planned it 
will be the complete budget for 1953 insofar as your projects pertain 
as of the moment ? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct, sir. You recall that as a budget 
criteria it was determined we would not request any money in the 
1953 budget for the cost of Korea. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Now. has there been anything indicated to you relative to a change 
in or an addition to the budget, that might be affected because of the 
results of Korea as of June 1952, appropriationwise ? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. In the fiscal year 1952 there is a require- 
ment for a supplemental because, as you will recall, in the 1952 appro- 
priation the Marine Corps was reducing from about 200,000 down to 
about 175,000, and they are now going up to 235,000, approximately, 
so there will be a supplemental request for Marine Corps pay and 
allowances. 

Mr. Suerpanp. That will be the only differential that will be affected. 
That will be the only difference that you know of as far as supple- 
mentals pertain? 

Admiral CLexton. There might be a small request in the Marine 
Corps and Navy Air, where their losses in maintenance equipment 
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have been so high that we may have to replace some of them this yea 
Mr. Sueprarp. That is not a determinable factor at this time, “ott 
it is not incorporated as a part of this budget / 
Admiral CLexron. No, sir, it is not in this budget. 


GREEN SHEETS ON CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. Heretofore there has been some discussion, as you 
will recall, upon the part of some members of the committee about not 
having enough green-sheet descriptive matter pertaining to personne] 
and so forth in your justifications. When you come up with your 
justifications are you going to have those breakdowns and green sheets 
nvailable for the committee ? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Furcoto. I am interested in knowing whether or not these 
figures you have given us are in contemplation of universal military 
training. I do not suppose they do. If they do not, would you hazard 
an estimate as to what change there would be? 

Admiral Ciexton, It does not include universal military training 
und I prefer not to make an estimate of it at this time since there are 
several bills in Congress now. 

Mr. Furcoto. Would you be willing to guess that it would call for 
a great increase in these figures ? 

Admiral CLexron. I do not believe so. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. Furcoto. The Army spoke about building a great many ar- 
mories. They had considerable expansion there, I think practically 
double the number, and it was mostly in connection with anticipated 
training and anticipated inflow into the Reserves, National Guard, 
and other such organizations. Do your figures have any similar antic- 
ipation: if so, where would they be reflected 7 

Admiral CLexron. We do not build armories in our annual appro- 
priations for the Navy and Marine Corps Reserves. 

Mr. Furcoro. I realize that. I mean facilities that might be com- 
parable, based upon anticipated increases in your Reserves. 

Admiral Crexton. There is an increase the Reserves. We are 
building back the Marine Reserve personnel and there is a small in- 
crease in the Navy Reserve personnel. 

Mr. Furcoro. The increase you would expect is fairly mild? 

Admiral Ciextron. There is no new construction. 

Mr. Furcoro. Based upon an anticipated increase. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoro. I thought that I heard you say something about elec- 
tronics. Do you expect any new construction in connection with that ? 

Admiral Crexton. Not in this budget. 

Mr. Froop. When did these figures leave the Burean of the Budget, 
what month ? 

Admiral Crexron. In December 1951. 
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Mr. Froop. Then there is no material change in the figures as of 
that date and today, I suppose ? 

Admiral Ciexton. These estimates are the figures that the Bureau 
of the Budget, through the President, sent to the Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but we see figures that leave the Budget, 
and before they get up here there is an entirely new set of figures. 
There is a lapse of time between the time they leave the Budget and 
the time they get up here, and with inflation and all we get different 
figures. I wonder if that has happened to yours. 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. There has been no change. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Mr. Fernanpez. What was the appropriation in 1951 for military 
personnel? It is shown on the first figure in table B, but I cannot 
read it. 

Admiral Crexron. $1,824,886,000. 


CASH FOR PRIOR YEAR CON TRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, on table A you have for prior year contract 
authorization $622,302,000. When were those contract authorizations 
made. 

Admiral Ciexron. The cash to liquidate, which is $622,302,000, 
applies to several appropriations. 

First, “Construction of aircraft and related procurement,” there is 

‘ash to liquidate of $460,042,000. That particular contract authoriza- 
tion came from the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 

And in addition, under the appropriation title, “Construction of 
ships, Navy,” there is cash to liquidate requested of $87,860,000. That 

‘ame from the contract authority granted in 1948 and 1949 under the 
appropriation, “Construction of ships, Navy.” 

In addition, ‘there is requested $47 million of cash to liquidate under 
the appropriation title, “Or dnance for new construction, Navy,” and 
that contract authority came from the appropriation, “Ordnance for 
new construction, Navy,” 1948 and 1949. 

In addition, there is a request for cash to liquidate of $12,500,000 
for the appropriation, “Increase and replacement of naval vessels, 
construction and machinery.” That came from contract authority 
granted during World War II. 

In addition, there is a request for $14,900,000 for cash to liquidate 
contract authority under the appropriation title, “Increase and re- 
placement of naval vessels, armor, armament, and ammunition.” The 
contract authority for that was granted during World War II. 

If you add up all these requests for cash to liquidate, which I have 
just discussed, you will come to a total requested of $622,302,000. 

Mr. Rimzy. In other words, these contract authorizations were 
made prior to the time that you were given cash appropriations to 

carry out any requirements thi it you might have? 

Admiral CLEXTON. That is correct, sir. This committee has in 
recent years been giving all cash without contract authorization. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been on this job? 

Admiral CLexron. In this particular job, 1 year and 3 months. 
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UNFINANCED CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Sueprarp. The answer that you gave to the gentleman covers 
all unfinanced contract authority that you are asking funds for up 
to this present budget ? 

Admiral Crexton. That is correct, sir. If you wish, I can insert 
in the record the amount we do not have the cash to liquidate at this 
point. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it would be apropos for you to insert the 
figures in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Unfinanced contract authority as of June 30, 1953, by appropriations 


Construction of ships, Navy__~_---------- __...--_~ $72, 454, 000 
Ordnance for néw .constraction, NAvVy.__......_......... 44 2s. 73, 000, 000 
Increase and replacement of naval vessels (construction and 
oe ee tae iid nice car ho, eae ey. ee 
Increase and replacement of naval vessels (armor, armament and 
oe Se ae ee ON ach pecans cs 100, 000 
Total : : teen : : : _ _. 147, 644, 000 


Sratus or Funps AVAILABLE IN Fiscat Yrar 1952 


Mr. Wieetesworrn. I would just like to ask, on this over-all table 
that you have prepared for the record entitled, “Status of Funds 
Available in Fiscal Year 1952 as of December 31, 1951,” there is one 
column entitled “Transfers Through December 31, In (Plus) ; Out 
(Minus).” There is another column entitled, “Available Carry-over 
From Prior Years.” Should those be explained now, or will they be 
explained by the individual bureaus before the subcommittee ? 

Admiral CLexton. They can be explained by the individual bureaus, 
but if you wish Lean very quickly tell you what they are. 

The amounts shown in column 2 represent the money which was 
transferred from the Secretary’s appropriation—the Secretary of 
Defense—for research and development into a naval appropriation 
and other transfers provided for in Public Law 179, Eighty-second 
Congress. 

The available carry-overs from prior years, column 4, are the moneys 
which have not been obligated under the continuing appropriations : 
otherwise called no year appropriations—money that remains avail- 
able until expended. If we have not obligated it up to the time the 
fiscal year ends it carries over into the following year automatically. 
The carry-over under “Officer candidates” is due to the fact that it 
is a 2-year appropriation for 1951 and 1952. 
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FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Suerrarp. Have you participated in or had granted to you 
any funds from the Secretary of Defense’s emergency fund ? 

Admiral Crexron. During the fiscal year 1951 we have received 
some money in research and development. 

Mr. Suepparp. Out of the emergency fund / 

Admiral CLexron. Out of the emergency fund; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you insert in the record at this point the total 
amount of money that has been added from the Secretary of Defense’s 
emergency fund for all reasons? 

Admiral Ciextron. I will. It is $1,800,000 through December 50, 
1951. 

TRANSFERS BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. The plus signs in column 2, entitled “Transfers 
through December 31, in and out,” is the money that has been trans- 
ferred from research and development by the Secretary of Defense to 
the item in question ? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is true in the case of the appropriations 
“Aircraft and facilities,” and “Research, Navy.” The other appro- 
priations shown, plus and minus, are transfers into the appropriation 
“Facilities, Navy.” The “Facilities, Navy” appropriation was in- 
creased by $6,283,765. This amount came from the appropriations 
“Ordnance and facilities,” $6,000,000 and “Construction of ships, 
Navy,” $283,765. 

As you recall, the appropriation “Facilities, Navy,” is not one in 
which you make a direct appropriation to the Navy. In that appro- 
priation you allow the Navy to transfer funds from one of its appro- 
priations, such as “Ordnance and facilities,” “Ships and facilities,” 
Aircraft and facilities,” into the appropriation, “Facilities, Navy.” 
in order to obtain the authority to do construction work. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a time limitation. 

Admiral CLexton. There is a limitation on that amount. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the limitation ? 

Admiral CLextron. As I recall, $100,000,000. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Why should there be a minus of almost $13,- 
000,000 against “Construction of ships, Navy,” and another minus of 
$6,000,000 against “Ordnance and facilities, Navy”? Does that mean 
that funds appropriated for those purposes are placed elsewhere ? 

Admiral Ciexron. I believe that was done in accordance with ap- 
ak rar language in Public Law 719, Eighty-second Congress. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Put into the record at this point, if you will, an 


explanation of each of these plus-and-minus transfers that have not 
been explained. 
Admiral Ciexton. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Schedule of transfers (supporting status of funds available in fiscal year 1952 as of 
Dec. 31, 1951) 
ae 


Date of Authority 
| 


Appropriation title Purpose or description Amount transfor 


Aircraft and Facilities, | Researchand develop- | +$1, 500, 000 | Nov. 19,1951 | Publie Law 179, 82d 
Navy, 1952: From Emer- ment. j Cong., Ist sess., title 
gency Fund, OSD, 1952. Il. 





Construction of Ships, | --12, 898, 645 
Navy, 1952. | 
lo Shipbuilding and | 1951 fourth supple- |1—12,614, 880 | July 19,1951 | Publie Law 179, 82d 
Conversion, Navy mental shipbuilding | | Cong., Ist sess., title 
program. | iv, 
lo Facilities, Navy, | Construction of pro- | — 283,765 | Dec. 10,1951 Do. 
1952. duction facilities. | | 
Shipbuilding and Conver- | 1951 fourth supple- | 12,614,880 | July 19, 1951 Do, 
sion, Navy: From Con- | mental shipbuilding 
structionofShips, Navy.| — program, 
Ordnance and Facilities, | Construction of pro- —6, 000,000 | Dee, 17,1951 Do, 
Navy, 1952: To Facili- | duction facilities. 
ties, Navy, 1952 j 
Facilities, Navy, 1952 Hl +f), 283, 765 
From Construction of | do +283, 765 | Dee. 10,1951 Do. 
Ships, Navy. 
From Ordnance and | do.................] +6,000,000 | Dec. 17, 1951 Do. 
Facilities, Navy, 
1952, 
Research, Navy:, From | Research and develop- +300,000 | Dec. 6,1951 | Public Law 179, 82d 
Emergency Fund, OSD, ment, Cong., Ist sess., title 
1951. II. 











1 Unobligated portion of transfer of $137,000,000 appropriated to Construction of Ships, Navy, Publie 
Law 43, 82d Cong., Ist sess., ch. IT. 


Mr. Taner. Where does the $1,800,000 come from ¢ 

Admiral Ciexron. That is just the net figure. When you add up 
all the pluses and subtract all the minuses that is what you get. 

Mr. ‘Taner. Where does the money come from? It must come from 
some place. 

Admiral Ciexron, It comes from the emergency fund of the See- 
retary of Defense, $1,800,000, 

Mr. Taner. That should show some place. 

Admiral Ciexron. It does, sir, and it is the two appropriations of 
“Aircraft and facilities.” $1,500,000 and “Research, Navy,” $300,000, 
totaling $1,800,000. 

Mr. ‘Taner. But you do not show where it comes from. 

Admiral CLexron. It came from the emergency fund of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Taser. Put in a footnote that will show where it comes from. 
If you do not it makes someone wonder where you get the money and 
where vou get the authority. 

Mr. Fioop. This *No year” appropriation, what percentage of what 
you are asking for for 1953 will be devoted to replenishing this “No 
year” fund? 

Admiral Crexron. About half the money. 

Mr. Froop. That goes into the “No year” fund / 

Admiral Crexron. That is to finance the long lead time item. You 
cannot build a ship in the period of time that a normal appropriation 
is available, so the Congress found itself continually with the problem 
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of reappropriating money as the ships were not being completed in 
the 3-year period. It is preferable to appropriate the money to build 
the ships and the money is available until the ship is built. 

Mr. Froop. Nontransferable ? 

Admiral CLexton. Nontransferable. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Thank you gentlemen very much for your state- 
ments and responses. We will get further details as we go into our 
hearings. 

There is one thing that I would like to ask you for. There was re- 
cently a report sent to my office that incorporated some comment from 
the Comptroller General relative to officers in the Army that had made 
claims for dependent allowances that were falsified, and in calling 
back and asking for some more detail IT was given to understand there 
had also been some of like character in other departments without 
specific reference to the Navy. I want you to find out if there has 
been anything of that character in the Navy, and if so, [ want the 
names of the officers and the amounts involved and what has been 
done about those cases. Have the report available and submit it to the 
subcommittee so we will have it available for our hearings. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes. I believe that will come under the appro- 
priation “Military personnel, Navy,” and “Military personnel, Ma- 
rine Corps.” 

SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Fioop. What percentage, if you know, do you farm out of your 
total budget on bookkeeping for other Government departments—the 
Bureau of Standards, for instance 4 Do you have such a figure / 

Admiral Ciexron. We have very little money. The Bureau of 
Standards does some research work for us, 

Mr. Fioop. The problem is very small? 

Admiral Crexton. It is very small. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That would fall within your reimbursable category 
of expenditures. 

Admiral CLexron. We give the agencies the money to do a specific 
job and transfer it to them for that job. The amount is very small 
in the Navy. 

Mr. Taser. T would like to ask Admiral Cassady a few questions off 
the record, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 


Monpbay, Fepruary 18, 1952. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. LAURANCE T. DuBOSE, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

VICE ADM. J. H. CASSADY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
FOR AIR 

CAPT. CHARLES H. CRICHTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

LT. COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, NAVAL PERSONNEL 
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REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, AS- 
SISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 
LT. O. W. CHENEY, HEAD MILITARY PAY AND EXPENSE SECTION 
W. Y. TERRILL, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR, SUBSIST- 

ENCE DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
CAPT. H. O. LARSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR EDUCATION AND 

TRAINING 
COMMANDER A. H. BOGGS, CEC, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, SHORE 

ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION 
CAPT. C. L. MELSON, ADMINISTRATIVE AIDE TO SUPERINTENDENT 

NAVAL ACADEMY 
COMMANDER J. P. MANNION, CH C., ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 

CHAPLAIN’S DIVISION 
CAPT. W. B. TUCKER, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR MORALE SERVICES 
Cc. B. MACHEAN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
CAPT. F. B. C. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, RECRUITING DIVISION 
CAPT E. K. VAN SWEARINGEN, DIRECTOR, RESERVE DIVISION 
REAR ADM. H. G. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, DEPART- 

MENT OF THE NAVY 

Mr. SHeprarp. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us the Bureau of Naval Personnel this morning, 
and as our principal witness we have Admiral Laurance DuBose, 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do vou have a general statement that you wish to present at this 
time pertaining to this matter? 

Admiral DuBose. I have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, please, Admiral DuBose. 

Admiral DuBose. It is my privilege to present to you today the re- 
quirements of the Bureau of Naval Personnel in support of the Navy 
forces planned for fiscal vear 1953. In order to do so, I would like to 
touch in some detail on the mission and functions of the Bureau and 
their relationship to the funds requested in the appropriations under 
my cognizance. 

The mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel is to administer the 
approved military-personnel program of the Navy. Accomplishment 
of this mission entails the recruiting of all naval personnel, officers and 
enlisted, Regular and Reserve; providing the basic training required 
for all personnel, and all specialized and functional training except 
that which is the responsibility of the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air avd the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; 
the distribution of personnel in accordance with approved plans; pro- 
viding for the spiritual and moral welfare, and the recreational needs 
of naval personnel; the maintenance of the Naval Home; the conduct 
of a vigorous and realistic applied personnel-research program; and 
the effective over-all administration and management of these and 
other supporting programs required to carry out the mission. 

Four appropriations are assigned to me as Chief of Naval Personnel 
for support of the naval-personnel programs. With your permission. 
J will discuss each one briefly in turn and endeavor to give vou the 
main points covered by each. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 
The personnel plan of the Navy for fiscal year 1953 is based on 
established staffing requirements for the ships and stations to be oper- 
ated and maintained. The distribution of personnel as set forth in the 
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basic Naval Establishment plan provides for a manning level of 80 
percent officers and 90 percent enlisted for active ships of the fleet, 
100 percent for submarines, a training load consistent with our train- 
ing capacities and requirements; and shore support, continental and 
overseas, at minimum levels consistent with effective support of the 
fleets. 

The planned personnel strength in 1953, as compared with 1952, is 
summarized as follows: 








| 1952 1953 
| Nn Se ia 
Begin | Average) End Begin Average End 
Officers. x Sian = 70, 513 76, 887 83, 500 83, 500 84, 044 86, 950 
Enlisted __ ng pos 661, 639 708, 279 736, 500 736, 500 740, 956 748, 925 
Total Pap 732,152 | 785,166 | 820,000 820,000 | 825, 000 835, 875 


The officer ratio to total strength has been based on the most realistic 
appraisal possible of the operating requirements of the service. The 
grade distribution within the officer ranks is governed by the provi- 
sions of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, which estab- 
lishes the maximum permissible percentages of line officers within each 
grade. In each case, the computed numbers in this plan are well 
within the authorized totals. The rate distribution within the enlisted 
ranks is far from being that considered necessary for proper operation 
of the naval forces. It is, however, the best that can be accomplished 
under the current conditions. While an enlisted structure providing 
60 percent petty officers is considered to be necessary, it appears that 
it will be possible to attain only a 43.9 percent petty-officer strength 
in 1953. This isa result of losses due to release of reservists to Inactive 
duty and to expirations of enlistments. 

This increase i strength during 1953 will be accomplished by means 
of voluntary enlistments into the Regular Navy, placing newly com- 
missioned graduates of the various officer-candidate schools and those 
appointed directly from civil life on active duty, advancement of en- 
listed to warrant grades, and calls to active service of a limited number 
of naval reservists, both officer and enlisted. Calls to active service 
of enlisted reservists will be limited to nonveterans with the exception 
of members of the Fleet Reserve. During the vear, 14,347 Naval 
Reserve officers and 46,510 Naval Reserve enlisted will be lost to the 
active-duty program due to normal attrition or release to inactive 
duty. 

In an effort to reduce the need to call Naval Reserve officers to active 
service, additional numbers of active duty enlisted personnel are being 
qualified for commissioned status. The output from the Officer 
Candidate School in 1953 is planned to be 4,800, approximately the 
same number as in 1952. Efforts are being made to increase this 
output as space and funds permit. Increased utilization of female 
personnel in appropriate Navy billets is being pressed. While there 
is a known need for approximately 15,000 enlisted Waves in 1953, 
limitations of available housing facilities for women precludes our 
exceeding a total of 10,000 until additional barracks can be converted 
or constructed for their occupancy. 
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NAVAL RESERVE 


Since the start of the Korean war the Navy has had to lean heavily 
on the Naval Reserve for the trained personnel so urgently needed to 
augment the forces required. Without this pool “of trained and 
immediately available reservists the Navy would have been unable to 
meet successfully on such short notice the demands that were imposed 
on it. 

As a result of the partial mobilization which resulted from the war 
in Korea, the strength of the Organized Reserve has been greatly 
reduced. However, every effort has been and is continuing to be 
made to reconstitute and maintain the Organized Reserve as an effec- 
tive trainéd manpower pool. 

The plan for fiscal vear 1953 recognizes the depleted state of the 
Reserve, and envisages the rebuilding of the organized units to a 
strength approximating that which existed prior to July 1, 1950. 
Further, pending passage of the Armed Forees Reserve Act, the plan 
contemplates continuation of the Naval Reserve substantially in 
accordance with the present tables of organization. 

The planned strength of the Organized Reserve in fiscal vear 1953, 
as compared with 1952, is as follows: 





1952 1953 
Begin Average End Begin Average End 
Otlicers 19, 563 21, 319 23, 900 23, 900 24, 250 24, 195 
Enlisted 128, 042 125, 596 141, 400 141, 400 1%, 200 154, 800 
Total _. 147, 605 146, 915 165, 300 165, 300 173 3, 450 178, 995 


Included in the growth indicated are personnel who are being re- 
leased to inactive duty, and who are expected to rejoin the Organize d 
Reserve program. 

The training planned for the Organized Reserve is a continuation of 
the 12, 24, and 48 drills per year programs, with 2 weeks active duty 
for training annually. Certain special categories of training in excess 
of 14 days are also planned, such as; submarine, sonar, electronics 
technicians; aviation accelerated training, and helicopter pilot quali- 
fication. In addition, instructors and administrative personnel for 
the Reserve officer candidate program, Naval Reserve policy boards, 
and Naval Reserve selection boards will be given active duty orders 
in excess of 14 days to carry out the programs indicated. Annual 
active duty for training is also planned for 17,000 volunteer reservists. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, OFFICER CANDIDATES 


There is a a need for a steady flow of young officers into 
the Regular Navy and “the Naval Reserve, and the responsibility for 
obtaining and training such personnel rests with the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. The principal sources of trained junior officers are the 
United States Naval Academy, the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, the Naval Aviation Cadets, and the Reserve officer candidate 
program. Personnel participating in these training programs, not 
being members of the active duty establishment, are provided for 
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under this appropriation. One other officer candidate program 
previously mentioned is comprised of active duty members whose pay 
and allowances are included under the appropriation ‘Military 
personnel, Navy” 

Former officer candidates (commissioned officers of the naval avia- 
tion college program) to whom the Navy is obligated for completion 
of their college education are included in this appropriation for 
purposes of providing the retainer pay provided for by law. The 
program in which these officers were enrolled is no longer active, the 
input having been stopped in 1948. There will, however, be a con- 
tinuing requirement for these officers for about 5 vears when it is 
anticipated that all will have received the education to which entitled. 

A comparison of the numbers to be provided for in 1953 and 1952 
is as follows: 


1952 1953 


Naval Academy midshipmen_.-- >, 693 3, 768 
NROTC regular students. - 526 
NROTC contract students , 187 
Naval aviation cadets exten : 3, 135 
Reserve officer candidates __-......------ : 2, 820 , 820 
Aviation midshipmen ees : : 15 

Commissioned officer NACP eidentess. P 135 231 


% 
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GENERAL EXPENSES 


In support of the forces whose military personnel costs are pro- 
vided in the three appropriations already discussed, the mission of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel includes the functions of recruiting, 
training, personnel accounting, distribution, welfare, promotion, and 
discipline of Naval personnel, both Regular and Reserve, applied 
personnel research, and over-all administration and program man- 
agement. The costs of these supporting functions are included in 
the appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses.”’ 

The Navy will continue to maintain its strength by means of 
voluntary enlistments. In order to obtain the necessary numbers a 
recruiting organization is maintained which is deploved so as to reach 
every part of the Nation. The recruiting service in addition to re- 
cruiting enlisted members, Regular and Reserve, obtains officers for 
direct commissioning into the Navy and Naval Reserve, Naval Avia- 
tion Cadets, and assists in‘the processing of candidates for the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. <A vital factor in the Navy’s 
ability to recruit successfully in the past has been the advertising 

campaign conducted by the recruiting service. The media employed 
conten of radio programs, radio and TV spot announcements, news- 
paper articles, posters, car cards, and informational pamphlets. The 
Navy has enjoyed an excellent working relationship with the radio, 
television, and newspaper industries which resulted in free broad- 
casting time and space. The cost to the Navy was thus limited to 
the costs of production of material and services of top-flight talent, 
on a basic minimum-fee basis. This type of promotional activity 
was brought to a halt under the limitations of the 1952 appropriation 
act, but it is hoped that we will be permitted to reinstitute the use 
of these media in 1953. 
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officer candidates constitutes the largest of the many programs con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. As I have previously 
stated the training responsibilities of the Bureau include all basic 
training and all specialized and functional training except aviation 
and medical. During fiscal year 1953 we anticipate that approximately 
724,000 personnel will receive instruction in one or more of the various 
courses conducted, which range from indoctrination of the recruits to 
highly technical courses required to prepare personnel to maintain and 
operate modern equipment. Length of the courses vary from 1 day, 
as in elementary fire-fighting instruction, to 4 years for midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
colleges and universities. Within the numbers to receive this training 
and instruction at our training establishments are approximately 
52,600 naval reservists and 97,000 members of the Army, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps receiving joint service training. In addition, 
approximately 173,000 naval reservists will receive training in the 
Organized Reserve drilling units, and 52,000 in the Volunteer nondrill 
pay programs. 

The mainspring of the military personnel accounting and distribu- 
tion system employed by the Navy is the personnel accounting 
machine installations. Through these organizations the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel is enabled to maintain control of the strength of the 
Navy, the gains and losses, promotions, changes in the status of 
individuals, and make the most effective distribution of its military 
manpower. In addition, it provides the basis for future personnel 
planning, and the data for numerous special studies in connection 
with naval manpower requirements and utilization. 

The distribution of enlisted personnel necessitates the provision of 
facilities at which those in transit and awaiting ultimate assignment 
can be housed, fed, outfitted, and in which the necessary incidental 
paper work may be accomplished. To carry out this function receiv- 
ing stations are operated and maintained at locations where the need 
exists. These activities, in many instances, also provide logistic 
support in the way of housing, messing, disbursing, and recreation to 
personne! assigned to adjacent activities. 


NAVAL MORALE 


An essential element in any organization is high morale. Many 
contributing factors enter into: this intangible commodity, all of 
which have an important bearing on the effectiveness of the naval 
organization. Of primary importance is the work of the Chaplains 
Corps in its personal relationships with the individuals of the service 
and its work in connection with the development, encouragement,-and 
protection of moral and spiritual values. This corps serves not only 
personnel and units of the Navy, but of the Marine Corps as well. 
Another most valuable instrument in maintaining high morale is the 
motion-picture program in the fleet and on foreign stations. This 
program, only partially supported by appropriated funds, provides 
motion-picture service, free of charge, to personnel on board ship and 
on foreign stations. Within the continental United States, the entire 
motion-picture program is supported by means of admission charges. 
Library book collections are also established and maintained and 


The training of the Regular Navy, the Naval Reserve, and the 
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provision is made for token-commissioning allotments to ships and 
stations when activated to provide them with welfare and recreational 
funds pending the establishment of a profit-generating resale activity. 
Other items of a morale nature include medals and awards for meritori- 
ous service, and support of United Service Organization traveling 
shows. With the above exceptions the welfare and recreational pro- 
gram of the Navy is supported from profits generated in ships’ stores 
and navy exchanges. 

An activity under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
one that has been in existence since 1831, is the United States Naval 
Home, Philadelphia, Pa. This institution provides a comfortable 
home for former members of the naval service who have no other place 
to go and are incapable of caring for themselves. Originally financed 
from prize money awarded for the benefit of officers and men of the 
Navy, and placed in a trust fund, it has been supported by annual 
appropriations since 1934 when the trust fund was abolished and the 
fund taken up in the Treasury. An average occupancy of approxi- 
mately 300 beneficiaries is maintained, 

Good personnel management as well as the over-all manpower situa- 
tion demands a realistic personnel-research program. Facing us in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel are problems of determining require- 
ments, utilization of manpower, training, advancement, classification, 
and placement. Research projects in progress and planned cover all 
of these areas, and increased emphasis is being placed on this important 
function, 

Facility requirements for accomplishment of the training and dis- 
tribution functions of the Bureau are large and varied. Navy con- 
trolled and operated training facilities include 24 integrated training 
activities, the United States Naval Academy, and 43 establishments 
or schools located within the boundaries of and receiving logistic sup- 
port from activities of other bureaus. The Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program is conducted at 52 colleges and universities, 
and postgraduate instruction in specialized fields is planned at 31 
civilian institutions. Maintenance and operation of 315 Naval 
Reserve training centers, 431 electronic facilities and stations, and 52 
ship-berthing sites are required in support of the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram. Distribution of personnel requires 11 strategically located 
receiving stations, and 1 naval barracks. At designated naval stations 
the Bureau is responsible for the operation of the Military Personnel 
Department, which performs the personnel functions. Retraining 
commands, three in number, are maintained for the confinement and 
rehabilitation of military prisoners. Five facilities are being main- 
tained in a caretaker status as mobilization reserves. 

The administration and management of the programs outlined 
represents a heavy workload. To the extent practicable, administra- 
tion of enlisted-personne] distribution is decentralized by delegation 
of responsibility to district commandants and fleet commands. 
Administration of the Naval Reserve program is also largely delegated 
to the commandants. Over-all planning, administration, and man- 
agement is effected within the Bureau itself. Centralized control 
over regular Navy training, officer distribution, personnel accounting, 
maintenance of records of officers and enlisted members of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve, recruiting, personnel research, and the preparation 
of training courses, curricula, and other media is exercised here. In 
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order to carry out its responsibilities, the organization of the Bureau 
provides for the designation of program managers who are senior 
officers charged with responsibility for planning and executing the 
programs assigned to them, and for the over-all coordination of the 
various programs to the end that our mission may be fulfilled. Con- 
tinuing attention is given to program performance, economy of 
operations, both as to manpower and funds, and possibilities for 
improvement. Funds and manpower requirements are under con- 
stant review to assure maximum benefits at minimum cost, at the 
same time endeavoring to measure performance in terms of a well- 
trained, highly effective Navy and Naval Reserve. 


TRANSFER IN THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. | notice that there is a footnote appearing on page 
132 of the bill, which is as follows: 

Excludes $940,000 for activities transferred in the estimate to “Navy personnel, 
general expenses.” 

Will vou give an explanation of that? 

Captain Cricuton. That item represents the temporary additional 
duty travel funds for returnable school quotas. Last vear it was 
‘arried under “Military personnel, Navy,” and in 1953 it is trans- 
ferred to ‘““Navy personnel, general expenses,” to support the Bureau’s 
training program. 

Mr. Suepparp. You made a very definite and clear general state- 
ment. The actual details, obviously, will be taken up in your justi- 
fications. 

This has been just a broad expression of general personnel policy as 
it applies throughout the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 


RESERVE RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Suepparpb. Briefly, what reaction are you getting from people 
who have returned from service and are realigning themselves in the 
Reserve categories? Are you prepared to give an answer? 

Admiral DuBosr. I am prepared to give you a general answer—it Is 
not too encouraging at the moment. I think that we are getting a very 
small percentage of those whose enlistments expire to reenlist. How- 
ever, I feel that is not the end picture, for we had the same experience 
following World War II. I think as time goes on a great many of 
these men are going to want to rejoin the Reserves. It has been my 
policy at the present not to put too much pressure on them the minute 
they get out. Nevertheless, I intend to follow up on every one of them 
in 5 or 6 months. In my own mind, right or wrong, I think that we 
are going to get a great many of them back. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Does your experience to date indicate that it will be 
necessary to provide for extensive publicity in order to get them back? 

Admiral DuBosr. We will have to go to some publicity to get them 
back, undoubtedly, but we intend to run this more through the 
commandants and the Reserve units in existence than through 
publicity.for the Reserve program. 

Mr. Suepparp. What interrogation is bemg made at the source of 
discharge to find out their attitude, if any? 
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Admiral DuBosr. We have conducted enough to know that it is 
not a good time for us to put pressure on them—at the point of dis- 
charge. On the other hand, particularly in the Thirteenth Naval 
District, they are beginning to have some successful follow-ups on 
those who got out 4 months ago; not so much success that I am willing 
to say that we are assured of our program, but certainly more success 
than when the men first got out. 


GOALS APPEAR OPTIMISTIC 


Mr. Suepparp. In the presentation you are making here for funds 
relative to the conduct of vour Reserve operations in all their cate- 
gories, do you figure you are a little optimistic in that projection? 

Admiral DuBosr. We may be, but I think we should shoot for that 
goal. Weneed them. If we can get them, we certainly should have 
them. We are going to leave no stone unturned to try to get them. 


COMPARATIVE PER CAPITA COSTS 


Mr. SHepparp. | would like to call vour attention to page 428 of 
the hearings that were conducted last vear and have you at this time 
insert a table, Admiral Hopwood, with the same breakdown that is 
reflected on that page. 

(The following was submitted:) 


Per capita costs 


1952 1953 
] 


iNumber| Rate | Cost Number Rate | Cost 


Pay and allowances _..-..-...--.| 785,166 |$2, 472.05 | $1, 940, 972, 000 | 825, 000 | $2, 471.92 | $2, 039, 333, 000 


oe LSE Canepa se 76, S87 | 6,294.84 | 83, GOT, 676 84, 044 | 6, 130. 66 515, 244, 840 





UO, ee ea 708, 279 | 2, 057.07 456, 980, 715 | 740,956 2, 056. 92 1, 524, O88, 578 
Subsistence in kind (enlisted) 708, 279 344. 01 43, 654,000 | 740, 956 345. 31 255, 863, 000 
pO RES SE Ee ae | 785, 166 | 90.71 | 71, 225, 000 | 825, 000 75. 84 62, 571, 000 

0) See eee eae 76,887 | 219.70 16,892,310 | 84,044 203. 94 17, 139, 640 

CLS REE ERA | 708, 279 | 76. 71 54, 332, 963 | 740, 956 61.31 45, 431, 478 
Clothing... Sek ..--| 785, 166 142. 70 112, 042, 000 | &25, 000 106. 98 88, 262, 000 

Officers _. stein die eas .-| 76,887 56. 30 | 4, 329, 100 S4, 044 50. 03 4, 204, 750 

Enlisted .. . noe .---| 708, 279 152. 0S 107,718,161 740, 956 113. 44 84, 057, 284 
RBG Sie ee eh as Kaede eae 785, 166 111. 62 87, 642, 000 | 825, 000 66. 63 54, 971, 000 

Omicers.......... a ay 55.16 4,241,417 | 84,044 95. 10 7, 992, 846 

oS, a ee 708, 279 117.75 83, 401, 209 | 740, 956 63. 40 46, O78, 441 
OMe np eemucdncescuccansan) Tee | Meee 2, 455, 535, 000 | 825,000 | 3,031.52 | 2,501, 000, 000 

Officers Ji ncdabcvceeanwanet [Pep Boeke 509, 454,503 | 84,044 | 6,479.73 | 544, 582, 076 

oS ee ean .-| 708,279 | 2, 747. 62 1, 946, 082,138 | 740,956 | 2,640. 40 1, 956, 418, 781 





OBLIGATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND CARRY-OVERS, OF NAVY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I would like to ask one or two questions that 
have an over-all bearing. 

We have been furnished a break-down entitled, “Amounts Available 
for Expenditures and Expenses by Appropriations, Fiscal Year, 1953.” 
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We have also been given a statement entitled, ‘Status of Funds Avail- 
able in Fiscal Year 1952 as of December 31, 1953.’ We were also 
given some testimony about carry-overs, and the testimony, according 
to my notes, indicated a carry-over into 1954 of $15,300,000,000, and 
a carry-over into the fiscal vear 1953 from the fiscal year 1952 of 
$15,700,000,000. 

This larger break-down I referred to seems to indicate a carry-over 
as of June 30, 1953, of $14,600,000,000, and a carry-over as of June 30, 
1952 of $14,800,000,000. 

The smaller sheet that I referred to, which shows the obligations 
for the 6 months of this fiscal vear, and the balance available, would 
not in and of itself indicate any substantial carry-over as of June 30, 
1952. 

I would like to get some reconciliation or definite understanding of 
what the facts are. 

Admiral CLiexron. The table on the status of fund available in 
the fiscal vear 1952, as of December 31, 1951, is a recapitulation of 
all the funds that are available to the Navy io obligate during this 
fiscal year, 1952. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Obligations only? 

Admiral CLiextron. Obligations only; ves. 

The other information which you received is on an expenditure 
basis, which is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. Wicca ieswortnu. But the figures in the breakdown you have 
given us do not jibe with the over-all figures that I think the Secre- 
tary of the Navy gave us when he was testifying. 

I wish, in revising your remarks, you would insert some reconcilia- 
tion between the figures given in connection with the Secretary of the 
Navy’s testimony as to the carry-overs into fiscal years 1953 and 1954 
with those appearing in the detailed breakdown furnished this com- 
mittee entitled “Amounts Available for Expenditure and Expendi- 
tures by Appropriation, Fiscal Year 1952 and Fiscal Year 1953.” 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe that the difference is in or due to 
the stock fund, and I will give that reconciliation. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

The table below affords the reconciliation between the amounts shown on the 
detail tables of ‘‘amounts available for expenditure and expenditures by appro- 
priation, fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953” and the total figures submitted 
by the Secretary in summary statements of Navy expenditures. The summary 
totals are shown on line D of the table; the ‘‘Direct appropriations’? contained in 
the detail tables mentioned above on line A; the accounts comprising lines B and 
C are: 

LINE B, SPECIAL FUNDS 


Preparation for sale or salvage of military property, Navy 
Replacement of personal property sold, Navy 

Ships’ stores profits, Navy (T) 

Preservation, cataloging, etc. of stocks, Navy 


LINE C, BUSINESS ENTERPRISE AND REVOLVING FUNDS 


Navy stock fund 

Clothing and small stores fund 
Defense production guaranties, Navy 
Laundry service, Naval Academy 
Naval working fund 

Navy industrial fund 

Navy management fund 

General account of advances, Navy 
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Mr. WiceLreswortn. I would like to ask if it would be possible to 
furnish to the committee a further breakdown with the same appro- 
priation items that appear in this statement, Amount Available for 
Expenditure and Expenditure by Appropriation, indicating for each 
one of the items the actual expenditure in each month in the calendar 
vear 1951. 

Take, for example, ‘‘Military personnel, Navy,’ and indicate for 
each calendar month for 1951 the actual expenditures. 

Admiral CLexton. That can be done. I want to caution vou that 
in these appropriations we get sometime a minus figure. For instance, 
in an appropriation where transportation costs are involved, the Army 
might put a considerable amount of money into the appropriation for 
MST, and that money goes against the Navy’s expenditures and we 
show up with a minus expenditure. 

Mr. SHepparp. That will be clarified under the transportation 
project when we come to the details of it. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 
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Admiral Clexton. It makes each month a difficult column to recon- 
cile, but in the total there is no proplem. 

Mr. WicaLeswortn. I think that it would be helpful if you could 
furnish such a statement to the committee, and if there is anything 
that needs explanation it can of course be explained. 

Admiral CLexron. We can furnish that by appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. For the calendar year 1951. That would 
give us 6 months of the fiscal year 1951 and 6 months of the fiscal year 
1952. 

Admiral Ciextron. We can do that. 

(The monthly net expenditures by appropriation for calendar year 
1951 is as follows:) 
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REPORTS ON OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WigGLesworrn. Do you know if there have been any reports 
made in the last 2 or 3 years by outside organizations like MIT, or 
other experts that have been drawn from civilian life, in respect to 
the operation, administration, or otherwise, of the Navy? 

Admiral DuBose. Our Training Division is in touch with educators 
all the time. 

Mr. WiagGieswortH. Have there been any reports made? 

Admiral DuBosr. I believe there have. However, I cannot quote 
any specific reports. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. I am pretty sure in the armed services as a 
whole there have been certain reports that have been made and 
submitted on this or that phase of the Navy’s work. 

Admiral DuBoss. | know of no specific report at the moment. 
As I say, | know that we are in touch with educators all the time. 
The last report that I can recall was the Holloway Board report. I 
will look into it and submit them to vou. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Perhaps this should have been asked at a 
higher level, but I wish someone would take the last 3 years and let 
the committee have a list of any reports that have been made. 

Admiral DuBose. I will supply them. I assume you mean either 
by groups or indiyiduals and leading educators. 

Mr. WicGiesworvu. Yes; and committees. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 

The following studies and reports have been made: 

1. The Service Academy Board (Stearns-Eisenhower committee). This board 
studied and made recommendations with respect to training at the Naval Academy 
and in the Navai Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. Final report was submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense on December 21, 1949. 

2. The Citizens Advisory Committee on Armed Services Training Installations. 
This committee studied and made recommendations with respect to training given 
at naval training centers, With emphasis on recruit training. <A series of interim 
reports has been submitted, 

3. The Board of Visitors to the United States Naval Academy. This Board 
studies and makes recommendations with respect to the adequacy and condition 
of the physical plant, the curriculum, the genera. state of mora.e and discipiine, 


and other appropriate matters. Reports are subn itted annuaiy to the President 
of the United States. 
t. Association of NROTC colleges. A standing committee of this Association 


maintains liaison between the Navy and the 52 colleges and universities concerned 
and provides the Navy with professiona. educationai advice with respect to officer- 
candidate training. Periodic reports are submitted. 

5. Numerous other unofficiai studies of various phases of Navy functions have 
been conducted in connection with graduate curricula at the colleges and univer- 
sities and have proven of value. A case in point is a study, recently completed 
at Stanford University, with respect to the Navy’s instructor-training programs. 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I will defer further 
questions until we get into the projects. 
NAVAL RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. FerNanprz. Admiral, in your statement with respect to the 
Reserves you say on page 4: 


The plan for fiscal vear 1953 recognizes the depleted state of the Reserve, and 
it envisages a rebuilding of the organized units to a strength approximating that 
which existed prior to July 1, 1950. 
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By that do you simply mean that you hope that you will have the 
numbers of personnel both enlisted and officers, that you have set out 
in the following paragraph? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is what you mean by ‘‘envisage’’? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is what we are shooting for. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you want the funds for that purpose? ‘That 
is What that means? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. On the next page you speak about the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. What is the status of that? 

Admiral DuBosr. The Armed Forces Reserve Act has been re- 
ported out of the Armed Forces Committee. It has not yet passed 
the House, to my knowledge. While not for the Navy, L think that 
I can say it is an over-all reorganization of the Reserve Forces of the 
United States. It covers the Army, the Navy, the Atr Force, the 
Marines, and all services. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is not a part of this national security train- 
ing program? 

Admiral DuBose. No; it is an entirely different thing, yet it is 
tightly tied to it, because the UMT people would pass into that Re- 
serve, as the bill calls for. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What I mean is, it is not in the same bill, is it? 

Admiral DuBosr. No. They are two distinct bills. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Under that act, even if it is passed, the Reserve 
Forces will still continue to be voluntary? 

Admiral DuBosr. Under the Reserve Act itself they will continue 
to be voluntary as far as the Navy is concerned. There will be a big 
change in names, but not in fact. 

The Organized Reserves receive drill pay and the voluntary reserves 
do not receive drill pay except in some few circumstances, but in the 
act that we speak of they have the terms “ready” and “standby,” 
which are terms of vulnerability only. They have nothing to do with 
whether a man is or is not drawing drill pay. One group can be 
called by the President in certain numbers and the other must be as a 
result of an act of Congress. 


ORGANIZED VERSUS VOLUNTARY, RESERVE 


Mr. Fernanpez. You speak of the Organized Reserve and_ the 
Voluntary Reserve, and I am not too familiar with them, and that is 
the reason I am asking these questions. | want to know the difference 
between the two. 

Admiral DuBose. The Organized Reserves under the present law 
are the groups of men actually organized into units who, when they 
perform their drills, receive drill pay. The volunteer reserves, with 
some exceptions—relatively few— are those who are simply on call, 
perform no drills and do not belong to any organized unit. 

Mr. Fernanprez. What do you mean by this statement: “Annual 
active duty for training is also planned for 17,000 volunteer reservists’’? 

Admiral DuBose. Out of some one-half million volunteer reservists 
we will give that many 2 weeks of active duty training in the fleet, or 
at an air station, or maybe at a supply base, but they do not draw 
drill pay for 48 drills a year or 24 or 12. Some few of them draw that 
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drill pay, but out of approximately one-half million, those 17,000 are 
the ones that we are providing 2 weeks’ active duty training for. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they can be called as you see fit? 

Admiral DuBosr. No. Volunteers must volunteer for drill and 
training duty, but they can be called to the colors without any differ- 
ence between organized and volunteer. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am speaking of this active duty training. 

Admiral DuBose. They will be volunteers for that duty. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Volunteers for that also? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They will volunteer for the training; otherwise, 
they cannot be called into it? 

Admiral DuBosr. That ts correct. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1958 estimate 


| 


Appropriation or estimate $1,825,073,000 |$2,456,475,000 ($2, 501, 000, 000 


Transferred from ‘Finance service, Army,’’ pursuant to 
5 U. 8. C. 172 783, 367 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. . 1, 825, 856, 367 (2, 456, 475,000 2, 501, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 7, 858, 580 10, 706, 000 | 11, 421, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 12,857,869 | 16, 894, 000 17, 982, 000 
Total available for obligation 1, 846, 572, 816 (2, 484,075,000 2, 530, 403, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) —36, 757, 270 | 
Obligations ineurred 1, 809, 815, 546 |2, 484,075,000 |) 2, 530, 403, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 7, 573, 000 ‘ 
“Service-wide supply and finance, Navy” 9, 928, 750 - 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Navy personnel, general expenses”’ — 706, 000 — 940, 000 
‘Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy” — 174, 000 | 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” —45, 000 | 
“Civil engineering, Navy” —11, 250 
*Aireraft and facilities, Navy” —640, 250 | 
‘Medical care, Navy”’ —15, 000 | .- 
*“Service-wide operations, Navy” —11, 250 |-- 
Total obligations : 1, 825, 714, 546 (2, 483, 135,000 2, 530, 403, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (Public 
Law 27, 78th Cong.; sec. 16 (c) of Public Law 604, 79th Cong.; 34 U. 8. C. 555a). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | | 1952 staat | | 1953 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds: 


Pay and allowances . $1,418,425,453 $1,940,972,000 


2. Subsistence in kind Side cw Ae cimktse 166, 547,000 | 243, 654, 000 
3. Travel, permanent change of station. ee 68, 734,000 | = 71, 225, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities_- 91,472,360 | 112,042, 000 
5. Other individual military personnel costs. - -- 59,819,284 87, 642, 000 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 1, 804, 998, 097. 2, 455, 535, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
2. Subsistence in kind _- runt fas -alapabaoets 7, 858, 580 | 10, 705, 000 


Total direct obligations. See a dektngs 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


1. Pay and allowances : aaeaeeae , may 1, 070, 000 836, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind ao Diesel ona te ts ----| 11,787,869 | — 16, 058, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 12, 857, 869 


Rey ND 602s oA ice bacnne en ebdenewetoad 1, 825, 714, 546 2, 483, 135, 000 


Obligations by objects 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Object classification 


a 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
Appropriated funds: | 
Ol Personal services (military) \$1,: 564,477,300 |$2,134,903,393 
02 Travel.-.. : | 68,734,000 | 71, 225, 000 
07 Other contractual services : ; | 7,500,000 | 11, O81, 761 
08 Supplies and materials | 159,047,000 | 232,516,019 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. - | 5 vith 461 | 5, 308, 827 | 
bOI ins hoy anno tnes oe ; 121, 336 | 200, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds__/1, 804, 998, 097 |2, 435, 535, 000 | 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources: 
G8 Supplies and materials 7,858, 580; 10, 706, 000 | 









Total direct obligations. .....-.........-- 


, 856, 677 





ORLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


OL Personal services (military) 1, 070, 000 836, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-. 11, 787, 869 16, 058, 000 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts : LES invnasiaoee 2, 857, 869 16, 894, 000 


OP Nit RE Sept PEM MONEE 5 bet ee = Beco PS hy 825, 74, 546 2, 483, 135, 000 


Total obligations 


1 812, 856, 677 (2, 466, 241, 000 | 


16, 894, 000 | 


2, 206,201, 008: 


' 

$2, 038, 333, 000 

256, 863, 000 
62, 571, 000 
88, 262, 000 
54, 971, 000 


2, 501, 000, 000 


11, 421, 000 


2, 512, 421, 000 


| 850, 000 
| 17, 132, 000 


17, 982, 000 


2, 530, 403, 000 


1953 estimate 


$2, 178, 160, 004 
62, 571, 000 

10, 233, 552 

| 246, 068, 048 
3, 866, 160 

101, 236 


2, 501, 000, 000 


11, 421, 000 


2, 512, 421, 000 


| 850, 000 
17, 132, 000 


VW, 982, 000 


“2,5 530, 403, 000 





Note.— Reimbursements from non- Federal sources above are from s: ales of prey isions and 
Law 27, 78th Cong.; sec. 16 (ec), Public Law 604, 79th Cong.; and 34 U.S. C. 555a 


meals (Public 


Mr. SHepparD. At. this time, we will take up the appropriation. 


“Military personnel, Navy.’ 


I see that your requirements for 1953, as expressed in the bill, 
amount to $2,501,000,000, which shows an increase of $45,465,000 


over the preceding year. 


95338—52——-13 
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ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Please insert at this point in the record a statement of your esti- 
mated unexpended balances in this appropriation at the end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

(The statement is as follows:) ‘ 


The estimated unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, includes pay and 
allowances due to military personnel but remaining unpaid at the end of the 
fiscal year. Also included are travel claims not yet submitted for payment; 
accumulated withholding taxes due to United States Treasury; transportation 
bills from common Carriers in process of settlement; and settlement of final 
subsistence charges, cross-servicing arrangements, processing of claims for clothing 
allowances, and death gratuities. This amount represents a normal carry-over 
and will be liquidated during the first quarter of fiscal year 1954, 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1-2 and 1-3 of the 
wo] 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


During the current fiscal year, 1952, naval personnel strength is being expanded 
from 732,152 at the beginning of the vear to 820,000 by the end of the year. The 
planned average strength for the year is 785,166. This represents an increase of 
15,000 in the end strength and.608 in the average strength over the number 
planned at the time the estimates for the current year were presented to Congress. 

The personnel strength will be increased to 835,875 on June 30, 1953, with an 
average strength of 825,000 for the vear. There will be 18,669 officer and 140,067 
enlisted gains, and 15,219 officer and 127,642 enlisted losses. The officer gains in- 
clude 592 from the United States Naval Academy, 2,027 from the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps schools, 1,137 from the naval aviation cadet program, 
1,100 from the Reserve officer candidate program, 4,800 commissioned from en- 
listed ratings on active duty through the Officer Candidate School at Newport, 
R. L, 674 warrant officer appointments from enlisted status, 1,087 directly ap- 
pointed from civil life including 260 Wave officers, and 7,252 ordered to active 
service from the Naval Reserve. 

The officer losses include 872 Regulars due to normal attrition, including death, 
failure of selection for promotion, retirements and resignations, and 14,347 Re- 
serves due to normal attrition or upon completion of the required period of active 
service or released because of personal hardship. 

The enlisted gains include 118,467 recruits, including 6,000 Waves, 12,000 non- 
veteran reservists who will receive basic recruit training, 6,000 broken service en- 
listments and 3,600 who will be enlisted for the officer candidate program at 
Newport, R. I. 

The enlisted losses include 76,332 regulars due to normal attrition, retirement, 
appointment to warrant officer status, or expiration of enlistment, as inv oluntarily 
extended, 46,510 Reserves upon completion of the required period of active serv- 
ice or release because of personal hardship, and 4,800 appointments to officer 
status from the officer candidate program at Newport. In determining new input 
requirements and losses, it has been estimated that 50 percent of the Regulars 
whose normal enlistments expire during fiscal year 1952 will reenlist, and the 
remainder will be involuntarily extended 1 year. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


We will now take the first project reflected in the budget under 
“Military personnel, Navy.”’ Pay and allowances, where you are 
making a request of $2,038,333,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 

What is the purpose of this? 








= 
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PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral DuBosr. The purpose of this is to provide pay and 
allowances of officers and enlisted personnel on active duty, including 
basic pay, incentive pay for hazardous duty on aircraft and sub- 
marines, parachute jumping, care of lepers, demolition of explosives, 
submarine escape training tanks, the deep-sea diving school, and the 
experimental diving unit; subsistence and quarters allowances; foreign 
station per diem; battle efficiency awards; and special pay for diving 
duty and sea and foreign duty. 

This calls for an average strength during the fiscal year 1953 of 
84,044 officers. The distribution throughout the grades is, of course, 
controlled by the officer personnel act of 1947, and the distribution 
of all grades is well within the limitations set by that act. The rates 
of pay and allowances are established by the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your end strength is estimated at 820,000, an 
increase of 15,000. Please explain the requested increase. 

Admiral DuBosr. The reason for that is that both the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget wanted us to go as far to- 
ward what we hoped would be the level-off figure of 1953 as we 
possibly could this year. We have had several programs which had 
not developed as fast as we had anticipated this year, and we believe 
that within the appropriation we can get pretty close to 820,000, say 
between 815,000 and 820,000. 

The reason we ask no additional money for that is due to the fact 
that some of the programs we anticipated in 1952 did not develop as 
quickly as they should; therefore, we did not obtain the men quite so 
early and it gives us some available funds to bring them on in the 
latter part of the year. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Suepprarpb. What is the unexpended balance you have in this 
particular operation as of the latest moment you can give it to us? 

Captain Cricnutron. We have obligated as of January 31, under this 
budget activity, $1,092,790,550. The expenditures as of that date 
were $917,141,324. The unexpended balance as of December 31, 
1951, was $1,023,830,676. 


MANNING LEVEL POLICY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Since your manning levels are being increased 
next year on the average, what general justification or change in 
policy dictates higher levels than those contemplated in previous 
presentations? 

Admiral DuBose. Simply-because the degree of readiness demanded 
requires the best that we can get. Naturally we can do better with 
80 or 90 percent than we can with 70 or 80 percent. Furthermore, we 
have many ships in the Far East, which to all intents and purposes 
are standing just as many watches as they did during World War II, 
and you simply have to have the people aboard. 

Now, that condition exists only for those ships in Korea, but the 
degree of combat readiness demanded for all the ships in the Navy 
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today is no less than that demanded for those ships. We went along 
for some time building up forces gradually without these additional 
men. The answer is that we are improving our combat readiness. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are still, even with that situation, within your 
authorized limitations, are you ‘not? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprparp. And you contemplate bringing up your personnel 
to the authorized limitations as of what date? 

Admiral DuBose. As of the end of the fiscal year 1953 we hope 
that we will level off on personnel from there on. Of course, one 
cannot tell what will happen between now and then. What we have 
been shooting for so far is to reach our end figure of 1953, and then 
level off from there. 

Mr. SHepparp. Your budget is prepared upon that premise? 

Admiral DuBose. Upon that premise. Whether or not world 
conditions will permit us to hold to that is something else, but that 
is our idea. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as your personnel requirement obtains in 
the justifications that we have under consideration, it is a matter of 
mathematics and your authorizations under the law, that when you 
have a certain number of personnel you obviously must have all the 
other expenditures that go into an operating force of that magnitude? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. It 1s a matter of arithmetic, 
from now on. 

Mr. Suppparp. And you are projecting your entire proposal here, 
pay and allowances, upon that specific premise? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think that it is obvious that in projecting require- 
ments of this character vou have to deal pretty definitely with estimates 
and not firm conclusions. 

Adiniral DuBose. That is correct, sir. We have to take experience. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have to use your background of experience in 
order to get a yardstick for these figures? 

Admiral DuBoss. That is correct, sir. 





INCENTIVE AND HAZARDOUS=-DUTY PAY 


Mr. Suepparp. For the benefit of the committee, I see that there is 
reflected a computation covering the various items. Computations 
appear on pages 1-21 through 1-28 

Page 1-21 is detail covering your various requirements, such as basic 
pay, incentive pay, and so forth. 

I would like to inquire at the moment into incentive pay, hazardous 
duty, where I see that you are requesting for enlisted personnel 
$25,266,038. I see that you are requesting for officers $31,975,610. 
What is your definition of hazardous duty, that provides the basic for 
allocation of those funds? 

Admiral DuBose. The basis of it is actual hazardous duty, that is, 
going to sea in submarines, aviation, men that dispose of explosives— 
mines washed up on the beach—certain men engaged in mine sweeping 
at Korea for the moment, and parachute jumpers. 

Heretofore we have had the care of lepers as hazardous duty. It is 
out of this now. 
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BASIC ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice a very large item here of $70,093,921 for 
basic allowance for quarters. Will you give us some discussion of 
that item? 

Admiral DuBoss. The basic allowance for quarters is, of course, 
allowed by the Career Compensation Act, and all officers not in public 

; quarters draw the allowances as set forth in that pay bill. We have 
: set that forth by rank. 
: The rates run from $75, the lowest, up to $150 at the top. 

You will notice in that table on page 1-26, we have given the over-all 
amounts by rank, and then we have deducted from that at the bottom 
the amount that those living in public quarters would otherwise get 
under the Career Compensation Act. 

Mr. SHepparp. That deduction is shown in your total request? 

Admiral DuBosr. That deduction is shown in our total request, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And this particular expenditure of funds applies 
to the continental United States and foreign stations as well? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. As the title indicates, it is a basic allow- 
ance. Everyone gets it unless he is in public quarters, that is, every 
officer gets it. 

BASIC PAY 


Mr. Suepparp. The statement reflected on page 1-21, shows the 
basic pay, which is $360,694,747 for the officers, followed by a break- 
down which is explanatory as to additional allowances and _ their 
purposes. 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 


HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY 


Mr. Frernanpez. I notice that the difference for hazardous-duty 
pay between enlisted men and officers is approximately $6,400,000. 

The increase for the fiscal year 1953 over the fiscal year 1952 for 
those two categories does not follow the same ratio. For officers 
the increase is approximately $2,953,130 as compared to $2,605,834 
for the enlisted men. I would have thought the reverse would be 
true. Can you give us some explanation why that is? 

Admiral DuBosn. The only explanation of that, sir, is that it is a 
factual detail of personnel to hazardous duty. Perhaps Captain 
Crichton may be able to amplify that. It is based upon the actual 
number of enlisted men and the actual number of officers ordered to 
perform this hazardous duty. You must remember, of course, that in 
aviation you have a great many more officers than you have men who 
are actually involved in hazardous duty. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I can understand that, but if that is true it would 
be true also as to the original amount that you had last vear. The 
discrepancy between the two is not quite the same. 

Admiral DuBose. If I understand you correctly, you are trying to 
make this directly proportional; is that it, sir? 

Mr. Fernanpez. I do not think it is proportional. I thought it 
would be. 
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Admiral DuBosr. No. It will not because, as I said before, it is 
an actual detailing proposition. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think that you do not quite understand me. 
I am comparing only the hazardous duty pay, the increase in haz- 
ardous duty pay, between the enlisted personnel and the officers. 
I am looking at page 1-21. 

Captain Cricuton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLIGHT PAY 


Captain Cricuron. In the fiscal year 1952 we had a total of 17,819 
officers drawing flight pay. In 1953 the number is increased to 
19,715. 

In the same period, that is, in 1952, we had a total of 23,728 enlisted 
men, and in 1953, we will have 26,680. 

Within those numbers I have given you there has been an increase 
in pilots, officers, of 1,700 approximately. The number of enlisted 
pilots was reduced by seven. 

Temporary flight orders for enlisted men, crew members, have 
increased approximately 2,000. The number of noncrew members 
has been increased by 1,000. 

The assignment of personnel, enlisted personnel, other than pilots 
to temporary flight orders is based upon the organization of the 
squadrons, and a percentage of them are given temporary flight 
orders for a period of time which may vary in various squadrons, and 
the rates of pay will vary. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. Then, in any event, there is more hazardous duty 
on the part of officers than on the part of enlisted personnel, I take it, 
and that is understandable. 

Captain Cricutron. There are of course, more officers entitled to 
flight pay in an aeronautical organization than there are enlisted 
personnel. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all. 





JOHNSON COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Suepparp. I think it would be proper at this time to refer to 
the Johnson committee report under date of October 17, 1951. On 
page 10 it states, and I quote: 


Hazarpous-Duty COMPENSATION FOR SUBMARINES 


Extra compensation, amounting to 30 to 40 percent of base pay, is being awarded 
monthly to personnel not actually working or living aboard submarines. It is 
understood that these personnel are technically assigned to a submarine because 
of their operation and command responsibilities. This applies to both officers 
and enlisted men of division staffs, squadron staffs, and submarine force staffs. 
Men assigned to these several staffs, while charged with supervision and com- 
mand functions, are not actually serving aboard operating submarines, and are 
not subjected to the continuing hazards and hardships accompanying such 
service, 
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Many of the officers and some of the enlisted men of these staff sections do, 
occasionally, ride submarines, and the subcommittee recognizes that during these 
occasional periods aboard submarines they are legitimately entitled to extra 
compensation. However, abuses are evident when communications personnel, 
stewards, drivers, and others who rarely, if ever, go aboard a submarine draw 
hazardous-duty compensation merely because they are attached to one of the 
staffs. 

Have you any comments to make pertaining to that comment ema- 
nating from that committee? 

Admiral DuBose. I have; yes, sir. 

When the Johnson committee made their report, Admiral Fechteler 
immediately went into the thing very thoroughly and he agreed that 
there were some who should not have been drawing submarine pay. 

As a result of that we got out questionnaires, and we went into it 
very thoroughly and the numbers on the staffs were reduced by 14 
officers and 160 men. That does not mean that if a figure comes up 
later it might have that much less, because we are putting more sub- 
marines in service, and therefore we do have more on the staffs, but 
as to the then existing numbers the Admiral determined that 14 officers 
and 160 men should no longer draw submarine pay. It was all, of 
course, a matter of opinion. They had all gone to sea in submarines, 
but some were not going very long. That was the Admiral’s decision. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Are personnel entitled to this hazardous duty pay 
when, hypothetically, they have been out to sea for 10 days aboard 
a submarine and then, perhaps, are not on that submarine for another 
10 or 15 days? That is just a hypothetical question, of course, but 
is it intended to cover that kind of a case? 

Admiral DuBosr. If they were to go out to sea for 10 days during a 
month they would be entitled to it, because the submarine and its 
crew may go out for only 10 days. 

Mr. SHepparp. But if they were on shore duty they would not 
get it? 

Admiral DuBose. If they do not go aboard they do not get it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In that case they do not get it? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. There have also been references to extra flight 
pay, perhaps not quite so definitely as in the case of the submarine 
aspect. What is your comment pertaining to the flight pay function 
for aviation? 

Admiral DuBose. I will have Admiral Cassady here later, sir. 
I would prefer, if you would not mind hearing Admiral Cassady on 
that, to let him answer. It comes directly under him. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Admiral DuBosr. I think it might be better if you could hear him 
on that, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Any time any questions are directed to you that 
should be directed to another source it is perfectly all right for you 
to refer them to whoever can answer. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Admiral, this item, as I understand it, refers 
to naval personnel only. It does not include the Marine Corps, and 
it refers only to active personnel, as distinguished from Reserve 
personnel; is that right? 
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Admiral DuBossr. Yes, sir, that is correct, but lest there be any 
misunderstanding about it, all Reserves serving on active duty in the 
Regular Navy are paid from this appropriation. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 
‘ 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Now, the number of persons covered by this 
request, as I understand it, is estimated to increase from 820,000 as 
of the end of the fiscal vear 1952 to 835,875 as of the end of 1953? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGcLesworrtu. That is, both officers and men? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That is an increase of somewhere around 
2 percent. If we take the average figures for the 2 years the increase 
is about 40,000, is it not, or between 4 and 5 percent; is that right? 

Admiral DuBose. You said from 1951? 

Mr. WicGLeswortsH. No; | am talking about the increase from 
1952 to 1953, for which we are now asked to appropriate. It is 
15,000 as of the end of the year, according to my understanding. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. And about 40,000 if you take the average 
strength of the 2 years. 

Captain Cricuton. It is an increase of 39,834. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. That would give you, say 2 percent in terms 
of end strength and, perhaps, 5 percent if you take the average figure. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 


= 


INCREASB IN OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiecLeswortu. Now, I notice on page 1-21 that the proposed 
increase in officer personnel is from 76,887 in 1952 to 84,044 in 1953; 
is that right? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That is an increase of approximately 10 per- 
cent in officer strength as compared with a 5-percent or a 2-percent 
increase over-all that we just referred to. What is the explanation 
of that? 

Admiral DuBossr. The explanation of that is, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
that by experience we simply cannot get along with 10 percent of the 
personnel being officers. 

When Admiral Sherman was Chief of Naval Operations he said 
that he wanted to keep the ratio as low as possible, and therefore 
would try to get along on 10 percent. We were trying to do that, but 
we are having a great many difficulties. By absolute experience we 
need roughly 10.4 percent of the over-all personnel in the officer 
categories. We are furnishing nowadays great numbers of officers that 
we never used to furnish, such as those to NATO nations, and we send 
them to the Department of Defense, and those with JAMAG, the 
Joint American Military Assistance Group. 
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Mr. Wice.eswortuH. They do not require much officer personnel? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; they take a great many personnel. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. JAMAG? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; that particular one does not, but the 
NATO nations have a great many that we never used to detail to such 
duty. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. That is true. 

Admiral DuBosr. And we have a couple of hundred officers or 
thereabout in the Department of Defense, and we have a good many 
with CIA. We have found by experience that the 10.4-percent figure 
is one that we absolutely have to have if we are going to get along and 
make the proper details. 


NAVAL MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Suepparp. If you do not object, Mr. Wigglesworth, this would 
be a good place to have in the record an estimate, if you can make one, 
and as nearly actual as you can supply it, of the number of military 
personnel assigned to other divisions of Government, and not literally 
engaged in naval operations. 

Admiral DuBoss. I shall do that, sir. We would find that a very 
difficult figure to get, because there are so many border-line cases 
where it is difficult to decide whether they belong in this category or 
not. We will supply that for the record, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give us the best figure you can at this point in the 
record. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 














| | | 
Other divisions of Government | Officer | Enlisted Total 
Panera Ct TDONOININ Seg ee a Si ee av ewes 187 | 58 | 245 
eee siokpblel sda euxt sestes dapten 31 4 | 35 
po | See SR ae taal ak iat arate das wo cn ocd Sb Wi sand Rd si rates ee een Sea BE lind asks, dr cau eatin } 15 
Speomtl ioint eotivitios: ..... 22... 22 i cc kee cae 355 | 651 | 1, 006 
Joint agencies outside United States (NATO, MAAG, staffs, | | 
FOES, Does ok cheth nese Pius cdvekewa cc pnedewadavetnwes 204 | 292 496 
a ais Si cies fd 6k dk anna snmnlcrcomnntbegueena 36 | 103 139 
1, 108 | 1, 936 
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TOTAL PERSONNEL ASHORE, AFLOAT, AND IN AVIATION 


Mr. Wiae.eswortnu. I would like to have a breakdown (a) of 
officers, and (b) enlisted personnel which will show the number con- 
templated for air, the number that will be at sea, the number that 
will be ashore, and, particularly, the number that will be employed 
right here in Washington. 

Perhaps vou should put in those required for NATO also, so that 
we can see Just what that amounts to. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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| Officers | Enlisted | Total 
_ ; chet 4s iy a ET — 
Figures as of Nov. 30, 1951: | 
Ashore (continental United States) _.- Ee Ee CS 34, 957 277, 396 312, 353 
Ashore (outside United States) -_- -- - Gael CEES 4, 605 | 39, 357 | 43, 962 
TS RE Se EE OLS Ok DE ee eee | 33, 993 390, 247 | 424, 240 
Totele 82. F | 73, 585 | 707,000 | 780, 555 
Included in above: | Bites SERN Wea ce 
Aviation___- r dedi coieiahecs BASES SE as en Oe eye -| 18, 619 | 123, 334 | 141, 953 
Washington, D. C. (departmental). -__.___- ee ae 1, 540 3, 847 | 5, 387 
Other divisions of Government. ._..____- isla aie al , 828 1,108 1, 936 
| 





PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS 


Mr. WicGieswortH. You say that you cannot get along with less 
than a 10.4-percent ratio of officers to enlisted men, but as a matter 
of fact, you are getting along right now with 76,887 officers with about 
820,000 enlisted personnel, which is less than that figure of 10.4 percent 
that you say that you now need. 

Admiral DuBosr. We wish we could go up to it immediately, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, but we have a very large group coming out of the 
Naval Academy, ROTC, ROC’s, and officer candidates in general, 
and we must, within our limits, save places for those people coming 
out. Otherwise, we would like to have them right now. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. I understand, but it is a fact that you have 
been getting along up to this minute with considerably less than the 
figure you say vou would like to have on hand in theory. 

Admiral DuBose. I would not say it was in theory, sir. We will 
get along with whatever we have as best we can, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortuH. The fact is that you have been getting along 
with less than that up to now. 

Admiral DuBose. I can give a list here that shows, sir, that our 10.4- 
percent ratio until recently, when we expanded so fast, is much smaller 
than any vear since 1946. 

On the 31st of December, 1950, we had 10.2. 

Now we have dropped down during 1951 to 9.6 as a matter of 
necessity, in order not to call any more than we could possibly get 
along with, but the over-all figure from the vear 1946 up to the present 
time is 11.2 percent. ‘ 

Mr. WiaGcieswortH. That was immediately after the war. 

Admiral DuBose. Well, ves, sir, but it takes in a good many vears 
following the war now, 7 vears. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. That reflects a period when the number of 
enlisted personnel was drastically reduced and the officer personne! 
was not, so that the ratio would, necessarily, be somewhat higher then. 

Now, incidentally, I notice that this table contemplates a 16-percent 
increase in the rank of commander, a 10-percent increase in the rank 
of lieutenant commander, and a 70-percent increase in the rank of 
ensign. 

Admiral DuBosr. Would you tell me just exactly what page you 
have there so I can refer to it? 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Looking at page 1-20 as compared to 1-19. 
There you show 10,216 ensigns and you are going up to 17,641. That 
is a 70 percent increase in ensigns which, raises a question in my mind 
considering that you are only increasing over-all from 2 to 5 percent. 
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Admiral DuBosr. That will be taken care of, to a large extent by 
releases, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Does not this include the releases? 

Admiral DuBosr. This does include the releases. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. This is a net figure; is it not? 

Admiral DuBoss. But if we did not bring those ensigns in we would 
have to resort to a great many recalls in the upper ranks in order to 
fill their places. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I was just comparing the total in the several 
ranks of officers that you had in 1952, and that you tell us you want 
in 1953, and that seems to represent an over-all increase of about 10 
percent in one rank and runs as high as an increase of 70 percent in 
another, compared to an over-all expansion of the Navy of from 2 to 5 
percent. 

Admiral DuBosr. But, Mr. Wigglesworth, it represents an increase 
of 8 percent in the rank of ensign. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. It is more than that, is it not? 

Admiral DuBossr. No; that is the over-all percentage. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtn. It is a total of 17,641 as compared with a 
total of 10,216. 

Admiral DuBose. If I am talking about the same thing you are, sir, 
if you take the number of ensigns and relate them to the total number 
of officers we had 14.29 average in 1952 and in the 1953 average we 
have 22.53 percent ensigns. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. What are these figures W-4, W-3, W-2, and 
W-1? 

Admiral DuBoss. Warrant officers by grades, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Mr. Wiac.iesworrn. It just seemed to me from looking at these 
tables that you are going up very much more rapidly, percentagewise, 
in officers than the over-all increase in the Navy seems to call for. 
That is why I ask these questions. 

Admiral DuBose. Well, it is that increase from 10 percent to 10.4 
percent of the over-all personnel. It is a fact that we plan going up 
to 835,875. That, combined with the grade distribution in the 2 
years’ figures will give you the answer to this, sir. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortu. The fact that you are increasing the over-all 
size of the Navy would not in and of itself increase the percentage of 
commissioned officers, would it? It would increase the number but 
not the percentage? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral CLexron. It would increase the percentage if the increase 
was in aviation because there are more officers in aviation than there 
are enlisted men. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is another one of the reasons we want to 
go to 10.4 percent instead of 10 percent of the total. 


FOREIGN STATION PER DIEM 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Now, looking at page 1-21, foreign station 
per diem, there is an increase from $1,660,490 in 1952 to $1,906,786 in 
1953. That will run something around 20 percent, will it not? Why 
do you require this increase of approximately $300,000 in there? 

Admiral DuBosr. It is the best possible estimate. The numbers 
are increased in some places and reduced in others. In some places 


they go up and some of them go down. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortu. Specifically what is it based on? 
Admiral DuBose. On the actual number. 
Mr. WicGLeswortH. Which is what? 


PERSONNEL OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Admiral DuBosr. The percentage of the personnel ashore outside 
of the United States on the 6th-of June 1952 was estimated at 5.81 
percent, and on the 30th of June 1953 it is estimated at 6.09 percent. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. 6.09 percent? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WiacLeswortn. That is, in terms of the over-all number? 

Admiral DuBose. Of the over-all figure; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wica.ieswortu. The increase? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. You have an increase in here of almost 20 
percent, have you not, in dollars? 

Admiral DuBosr. No; the increase is nearer 10 percent. It is less 
than $3,000,000 as.opposed to the 1952 sum of $29,000,000 plus. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. No; I am looking at this foreign station per 
diem, $250,000. It is a 19-percent increase, and you show about a 
1-percent increase in personnel outside the United States. 


FOREIGN STATION PER DIEM 


Captain Cricuton. Mr. Wigglesworth, the foreign-station per diem 
allowances are controlled by regulations prescribed on a joint service 
basis, a committee consisting of three of the Assistant Secretaries. 
The amount of foreign-station per diem granted to a member is based 
7 the excess cost of living in the location in which he is performing 

uty. 

Mr. WicG.iesworrtu. I understand that general picture. I am 
trying to get some specific facts as to how you arrive at a quarter of a 
million dollar increase here when your personnel increase is sub- 
stantially the same. 

Captain Cricuton. I will ask Lieutenant Cheney to give you the 
detail on that. 

Lieutenant Cuenry. The estimates for foreign-station per diem are 
based on the percentage of the people reported receiving it in the past 
compared to the average strength of the Navy, and then that same 
percentage is applied to the increased size of the Navy planned. 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. Why do you need $250,000 more in 1953 
than in 1952 when you have an increased percentage of personnel 
overseas of less than 1 percent? That is my question. If you can 
answer it I would like to have it answered, but generalities, of course, 
do not answer the specific question. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the additional cost of foreign operations 
as compared with the standardized cost of operations in the conti- 
nental United States? Is that a fluctuating factor related to the ques- 
tions to which the gentleman is addressing himself? 

Admiral DuBosr. It is an answer, but I think he is relating two 
incorrect figures. If we have to take the numbers that are on a 
foreign-duty pay basis, and the 1 percent additional and try to relate 
that to 1 percent, there is 20 percent here, and 1 percent over-all, 
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and it may well generate 15 or 20 percent of the numbers outside 
continental United States. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is there any breakdown of this item in this 
justification? 

Lieutenant Cuenry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On what page of the justifications does that appear? 

Lieutenant CuEeney. It is reflected in here, in this book [indicating]. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Put something in the record when these re- 
marks are revised, and if you can demonstrate mathematically how 
this increase in foreign station per diem is figured. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Forrian STration Par Diem 


Foreign station per diem allowances include payments for both quarters and 
subsistence, at different rates for different areas, which are changed periodically 
according to local conditions. The estimates for fiscal year 1953 were computed 
on the basis of the same percentage of total personnel being entitled to each type 
of allowance, and at the same average rates, as payments reported for the first 
quarter, fiscal year 1952, as follows: 


Allowance Percent Number Rate Amount 

Officers: 
Quarters. _- 0. 676 568 $1, 003. 92 $570, 227 
Subsistence ; 1.143 961 1, 390. SO 1, 336, 559 
Total 1, 906, 786 

Enlisted: 
Quarters 251 1, 860 1, 005. 24 1, 869, 746 
Subsistence . 953 7, O61 963. 00 6, 799, 743 
Total_- . i he &, 659, 489 


SPECIAL PAY PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What about this special pay item for physi- 
cians and dentists which shows a substantial increase of $400,000? — 

Admiral DuBosr. That is simple arithmetic. As the number of 
doctors and dentists moves up we have to pay them $100 a month as 
provided by law. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is their regular pay? 

Admiral DuBose. It is just exactly the same as that of any other 
rank in the Navy, but they do get the additional pay as provided by 
Congress of $100 a month. ; 

Mr. WiaGLtesworru. Is this for civilian physicians and dentists? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. j 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. This is for dentists and physicians in the 
service? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; for physicians and dentists in the 
service. 

Mr. Wiecieswortnu. And the increase here reflects the increase in 
the number of physicians and dentists that you expect to take on 
board in 1953? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many of them are there? 

Admiral DuBoss. The average figure there. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. About 356 of them? 
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Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. ‘The increase is 356, to a total average 
for 1953 of 6,800. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Now, dropping down to B on the same page, 
there is an increase in basic pay that runs something over 10 percent; 
there is an increase in incentive pay and hazardous duty pay that 
runs around 15 percent, and there is basic allowances for subsistence 
that shows an increase of about 10 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. We are not on subsistence yet, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiaciesworru. I am running down the items under enlisted 
personnel. ‘The last item, special pay-sea and foreign duty will show 
an increase of 15 percent compared with an over-all increase in the 
Navy of from 2 to 5 percent. What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral DuBoss. The explanation of that one, sir, is that we are 
not increasing the amount and level on shore stations. We are trying 
to keep them to rock bottom, and the listed additions will principally 
go to sea and foreign stations. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. But my point is you have a 5-percent increase 
over-all, and you look at the basic pay item, and it is up 10 percent. 

Admiral DuBose. You have to relate that to the people who were 
drawing it before, and the percentage of those may be much higher 
than the over-all percentage increase of the total naval personnel. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL COMPARED WITH SIZE OF NAVY 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Perhaps that is true, but I am interested in 
knowing why you require these increases. If we increase our Navy 5 
percent I would anticipate an increase in the over-all cost of around 
5 percent. 

Admiral DuBoss. Well, you have to take many things into consider- 
ation, but I do know if we increased the over-all Navy by 5 percent, 
if I could possibly do it I would put that whole 5-percent increase in 
enlisted men on sea and foreign-pay duty, and also most of the officers 
if I could get them there. This special pay—sea- and foreign-duty 
item is not necessarily directly related to the over-all percentage of 
increase in the Navy. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That may be true of item 8, but how about 
basic pay and basic allowances for quarters? 

Admiral DuBosr. The average rate for basic pay is down $5 in 
1953 below 1952, and that is just the way it works out, with the 
people you have. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. What does the over-all figure mean? 

Admiral DuBose. That is the additional number. It is $1,508.26 
multiplied by 740,956. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. You have roughly a $100,000,000 increase, 
have you not, on a base of $1,071,000,000. That is roughly an 
increase of 10 percent. If the rate is reduced, and if the over-all 
figure is only going up 5 percent how do you get a 10-percent increase 
in basic pay? That is what I am trying to understand. 

Admiral DuBose. It is only up $46,000,000 against $1,071,000,000. 
I cannot figure that percentage quickly enough. It is up $46,000,000 
as opposed to the 1952 total of $1,071,000,000. 
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SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I beg your pardon—my mathematics on that 
item was incorrect. How about the next item which goes up 10 per- 
cent and the next item which goes up about 10 percent? 

Admiral DuBoss. The reason for the increase is that the basic 
allowance for subsistence rate as established’ by the Secretary of 
Defense in accordance with law has been increased. 

The Secretary of Defense has determined that for those who cannot 
be subsisted on the general mess, the rate should be raised. As I 
recall it from $1.05 to $1.20 in this budget. It is a matter which is 
determined by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. What does that average rate mean there; is 
that the annual rate? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is the annual rate, yes, sir. 

Mr. WigGLesworru. So it has gone up about $15 a year? 

Admiral DuBosr. A year, yes, sir. 


INCENTIVE PAY INCREASE 


Mr. WiaGLesworru. Your incentive pay increase, I guess, is taken 
care of by the expansion in numbers, is it not? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGcieswortu. I notice on page 1-26 in connection with the 
basic allowance for quarters, officers with dependents, that you antici- 
pate about 3,000 more officers with dependents in 1953 than in 1952. 
That assumes a continuation of present policy and applies the existing 
ratio? 

Admiral DuBoss. It is based on the percentage of those now 
married with the percentage that those additional numbers will also 
run roughly the same percentage. 

Mr. WiaGtesworra. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparb. This committee will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. 

FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. SHeprparp. When we closed the committee hearings at lunch 
time we had completed the major portion of our inquiry into pay and 
allowances. 

I would like to address myself to you, Admiral Cassady, upon some 
of the reports that we have from the Johnson Committee on flight pay. 
Do you have a general statement that you can give at this time? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 

Admiral Cassapy. At the last session of Congress, the question of 
flight pay was particularly mentioned. There appeared to be three 
main questions in the minds of certain Members of Congress. First, 
should flight personnel in administrative duties continue to receive 
incentive pay, or should they go into a nonflying status during this 
period of administrative duties, and then be refreshed and restured 
to a flight status on their return to operational duty. Second, 
should senior officers be retained in an active flight status. Third, is 
the administration of incentive pay properly handled. 
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FLIGHT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATIVE DUTY 


In answer to the first question, both the British Navy and our own 
Marine Corps have in times past attempted to rotate flying personnel 
through administrative billets without maintaining their flight pro- 
ficiency, and without continuing incentive pay ‘during the period of 
assignment to administrative duties. In both cases it failed com- 
pletely. Officers at the completion of their administrative duties 
required intensive refresher training which proved uneconomical and 
resulted in excessive loss of both lives and material. In many cases 
officers declined to return to active flying duty. 


RETENTION OF SENIOR OFFICERS IN FLIGHT STATUS 


In answer to the second question, should senior officers be retained in 
an active flying status, it is considered that senior officers should 
continue flying as long as they continue to retain the responsibility 
for conducting or directing air operations. Whether they fly the 
latest type of aircraft or not, they must continue to fly te keep in 
close touch with the continuing advances of aviation, and most im- 
portant to retain the confidence and respect of the junior officers and 
men they are called upon to lead. 

Finally, the cost of incentive pay for senior officers is extremely 
small. Captains in the Navy receive 3.6 percent of flight pay paid 
in the Navy. Flag officers receive only three-tenths of 1 percent of 
flight pay. The elimination of this pay would result in an unques- 
tioned loss in the over-all effectiveness of naval aviation. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INCENTIVE PAY 


Third, the administration of incentive pay is being continually 
scrutinized, and failure to meet the requirements results in loss of 
flight pay. 

FLIGHT HAZARDS 


The measurable hazards of a career in naval aviation are increasing, 
rather than decreasing. (a) The attached chart “Fatal Accident 
Rates—U. S. Navy” is a 15-year plot of the number of fatal acci- 
dents experienced per 10,000 hours of flying. The chart indicates that 
naval aviation is more hazardous today than it was in the prewar 
years. We recognize from the upswing in the accident rate which has 
occurred since the introduction of considerable numbers of jet aircraft 
in 1949, that the prospects for immediate improvement are not good. 

I might explain this chart. It is based upon the number of fatal 
accidents which we have in the past experienced per 10,000 flight 
hours. 

To explain this, it indicates that back in 1936 for every 10,000 flight 
hours we had one-half of an accident, or for every 20,000 flight hours 
we had one fatal accident. That rate’remained fairly steady up until 
the commencement of World War Il. These figure exclude the com- 
bat losses. This is strictly accidental losses. The rate more than 
doubled during World War II when we went into great expansion. 
Then as we cut down on aviation the rate dropped back to just about 
on a par with what it was for 5 years before World War II. 

Recently in the last 2 years—and this is largely attributable to the 
larger number of jets—the accident rate has a tendency to increase. 
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We are hoping that we can hold that increase down, but it is problemat- 
ical how much we can hold it down. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. With reference to the chart, I note that you say it 
excludes combat losses. I presume that it excludes any and all losses 
other than those that are operational? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes; it is strictly aviation accidents. 


MECHANICAL VERSUS PILOT ERROR ACCIDENTS 


Mr. SHeppArD. With regard to the percentage of losses indicated on 
the chart, how many are attributable to manual as against mechanical 
operation, if you have that information? 

Admiral Cassapy. In general, sir, more than half of the accidents 
are due to pilot error. In other words, the number of mechanical 
accidents is less than those attributable to pilot errors. If, for example, 
a pilot comes in to make a landing on a carrier and is too low and 
fails to answer the landing signal officer, or if he is too high and gets 
a cut and fails to put his plane in the gear, the pilot then is charged 
with the responsibility for that accident. Similarly, if he comes in to 
make a landing on a field ashore and fails to put his propeller in low 
pitch, or to lower his wheels or flaps, the accident is charged up to 
pilot error. 


COMPARISON OF LAND AND CARRIER ACCIDENTS 


Mr. SuHepparp. With reference to the potential differential between 
that of ground training as against that of flattop landings, what would 
be the percentage, if you know? 

Admiral Cassapy. Do you mean training ashore as compared to 
carrier landings? 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATIONS 


Admiral Cassapy. The accident rate in landing aboard a carrier is 
higher than it is on a land field. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a so-called committee that analyzes 
your losses on a basis comparable to the Air Force accident investigat- 
ing committee? 

Admiral Cassapy. We have a very thorough and complete organi- 
zation Which looks into and investigates every accident that occurs, 
first in an attempt to find out what caused the accident, and then to 
see What steps we can take to prevent a recurrence of similar accidents. 

Mr. SHeprparp. Where are those reports cataloged and charted in 
order that you can follow the trend of events? 

Admiral Cassapy. About 3 months ago, in order to expand the 
size of the organization which looks into every aviation accident, 
we moved that unit to the naval air station in Norfolk, Va. That was 
largely due to a lack of space in Washington. Previous to that time 
it had been direetly under my office in DCNO, Air. It still comes 
under the office of DONO, Air, but is physically located in Norfolk, Va. 

Mr. Suepparp. When an accident takes place, is there a team or a 
group of people who go out and investigate that particular accident, 
or do they take reports from field commands? 


95338—52——14 
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Admiral Cassapy. They take their reports from field commands. 
In case of an accident we have always maintained that you cannot 
separate authority from responsibility. We require the immediate 
superior in command to make a complete investigation first. His 
report is then investigated up through the chain of command and is 
finally received in this unit in Norfolk, which I have described. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Do you have a further statement that you wish to 
make? 

Admiral Cassapy. I do, sir. 

Excluding all combat losses, 5,736 United States Navy and Marine 
Corps pilots were killed in aireraft accidents during the past 10 years. 
For every pilot killed more than one crew member was killed. Our 
total accidental deaths from aviation accidents: alone, not including 
combat losses, among the group for whom Congress provides incentive- 
hazardous duty pay, have been over 12,000 in the period from 1942-51. 


COMPARISON OF SCHEDULED AIRLINE AND NAVAL FLIGHT HAZARDS 


At the last session of Congress the point was made that many 
people did a great amount of flying and did not feel any undue hazard. 
Chart “Fatal Accidents Rates—Navy vs. Airlines,” illustrates the 
relative difference between the hazard rates for flights on scheduled 
airlines and the all-Navy hazard. Grouping all types of Navy flying 
together—trainer-operational flights—transport flights—ferry flights— 
test flights, and so forth, we find that Navy flying is more than 20 
times as hazardous as flying on scheduled domestic airlines. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why did you use the scheduled airline operations 
as criteria instead of both scheduled and nonscheduled? 

Admiral Cassapy. We have better statistics over a longer period 
of time on the scheduled airlines than the nonskeds. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you get that information from the Bureau of 
Aeronautics? 

Admiral Cassapy. From the Bureau of Aeronautics and from the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Candidates for a career in naval aviation must face these attrition 
facts, two out of every six will fail to qualify while in training; and 
one out of the four who do qualify can expect to lose his life in an 
aviation accident. 

Chart No. 3, ‘Incentive Hazardous Duty Pay for Aviators,’ shows 
the change in incentive pay which took place in October of 1949, 
Any further reduction in the extra hazard pay will further decrease 
the number of applicants for aviation cadet training and for recall to 
active duty. All of our flight personnel are volunteers. From past 
experience we believe they should continue to be volunteers, so that 
we can get the most productive results from our tremendously ex- 
pensive and complex aircraft and airborne equipment. 

All the above boils down to the fact that the continuance of incentive- 
hazardous duty pay is a military necessity, if we are to maintain our 
readiness for defense. 

Prior to the Career Compensation Act every Navy aviator received 
a flat 50 percent extra of his base pay. The act of October 1949 
reduced that. In the case of an ensign, he gets 43.9. A leutenant 
junior grade gets 39.6. A lieutenant 35, and on down, until admirals 
of the upper half now get 15.7 percent of their pay, base pay, as against 
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the 50 percent which they received prior to the Career Compensation 
Act. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it assumed when making the flight pay applicable 
to those of higher rank, that it is not for the expressed purpose of their 
literally flying as such, but for the express purpose of having them in 
a mental state to comprehend what is necessary under the advance- 
ment of aviation requirements? ; 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir, and also the fact that it does 
serve as an incentive to the more junior officers to continue in an active 
flight status. They feel as long as they maintain their flight proficiency 
and are physically qualified to engage in flight operations, as long as 
they are on active duty, they have the incentive to remain in aviation. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can see the necessity for the applicability of an 
incentive in the lower ranks, but when you go to the admiral classi- 
fication, | would think that the incentive would not apply to the same 
degree. 

Admiral Cassapy. I meant by that, incentive to the junior officers 
to remain in a flight status and make it a full career employment. 
If they felt when they reached the grade of captain they would no 
longer receive incentive pay, I am sure that a certain number of the 
people would drop out of aviation even before they reached the grade 
of captain, or flag officer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed with your statement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FLIGHT-PAY DOLLAR BY RANK 


Admiral Cassapy. The next chart, The Flight-Pay Dollar, shows 
the distribution, by rank, of funds appropriated for incentive-haz- 
ardous duty pay for aerial flights. You will note from that that out 
of each dollar less than 4 cents goes above the grade of commander. 
Enlisted men get 29% cents of every dollar that is appropriated for 
flight pay. A captain gets 3.6 cents. A flag officer gets 3 mills out of 
each flight dollar that is appropriated by the Congress. The re- 
mainder of it goes for ensigns, lieutenant junior grade, lieutenants, 
lieutenant commanders, and commanders. 

Since enactment of Public Law 179, Eighty-second Congress, the 
Department of the Navy has complied with the letter and spirit of 
section 633 by appropriate changes in the administration of orders to 
duty involving flying. Flying personnel are now ordered to duty in 
a flying status involving operational or training flights in accordance 
with AlNav 111-51 and BuPers circular letter 193-51. OpNav in- 
struction 3700.3 of November 9, 1941 reaffirms the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to remove from a flight status those pilots who do not 
maintain the degree of flight proficiency that Navy and Marine Corps 
standards require. As directed in this instruction the records of all 
pilots are reviewed annually on July 1. When flight proficiency stand- 
ards have not been met the cognizant disposition or evaluation board 
wil recommend termination of flight status. 

I would like to add that that directive requires that every pilot get 
a minimum of 100 hours as pilot; in other words, no naval aviator can 
draw flight pay merely by riding as a passenger in an airplane. As a 
matter of fact, no naval aviator is permitted to enter into his flight 
log any time in which he has been merely a passenger in an airplane. 
This is time actually at the controls as pilot of the airplane. 
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EFFECT OF SECTION 633, PUBLIC LAW 179, 82D CONGRESS 


Mr. Suepparp. What particular effect, restraining or otherwise, 
did section 633, as it was written, have upon the operation? Did we 
lose efficiency, or maintain a standard of efficiency comparable to the 
operations that were theretofore conducted? 

Admiral Cassapy. I would say, sir, we have been able to maintain 
the same proficiency. It did cause us to reissue and restate instruc- 
tions just in the event there was any misunderstanding in the field 
as to what the purpose of flight pay was, which was appropriated by 
the Congress. 

The requirements for other flight personnel are continually reviewed 
and flight status terminated when the duties assigned to the individual 
no longer require regular and frequent participation in aerial flights. 
OpNav letter of 12 December 1951 gave policy guidance for the flight 
status of enlisted personnel, stating that the individual's duty or 
training status must generate a need for him to fly, he must, in fact, 
expose “himself regularly and frequently to the hazards of ‘military 
flying and he must perform a useful and necessary operational or 
training function while airborne. Each commanding officer is directed 
to schedule and man aircraft to achieve the maximum amount of 
personal training during each flight in accordance with a training 
svallabus prescribed by him or higher authority. A careful rec ord 
of this training and the degree of qualifies ition attained is entered into 
vach man’s service record. 

1 would like to add in conclusion, there is no doubt in my mind 
that if there is one thing that has contributed more than anything 
else to the present high state of efficiency of military aviation in this 
country, it has been the sense of Congress over many years—ever 
since we have had aviation—that has required that the senior officers, 
and officers who are temporarily in administrative jobs, must main- 
tain an active flight status. There is certainly no doubt in my mind 
that if we were to prohibit those senior officers, and those people 
who are temporarily in administrative jobs, from maintaining an 
active flight status, you are going to see a decline, and it may be a 
serious decline, in the efficiency of the air power of this country. 


LOSS IN EFFICIENCY WHILE ON ADMINISTRATIVE DUTY 


Mr. Sueprearp. In general, what is the loss in efficiency of a man 
who remains on the ground? 

Admiral Cassapy. From my own personal experience, and from 
talking to others, if you do not fly for a period of 2 months or so, 
you have a very decided loss, not so much in proficiency but certainly 
in confidence. I have been in a position a few times when I have 
been on sea duty when I have not been able to fly for 2 months or 
so, and it takes you a while to get your confidence back. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have the charts that you referred 
to in your testimony reduced to tabular form and inserted in the 
record at this point because I think they would be quite useful to 
the committee in responding to interrogations from the members 
when the bill gets to the floor of the House. Undoubtedly there 
will be some questions that will come from the Members of the House 
on this issue. * 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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The flight pay dollar, U. S. Navy-U. S. Marine Corps 




















, Monthly | Monthly 
Number pay aaak Distribution 
| 
| Cents 
Wiesel ek a a Pe oy io ig ke 93 $150. 00 | $13, 950 0.3 
BN SRI See ae eee 681 210.00 | 143, 010 3.6 
Commander/lieutenant colonel]---___-._----- et; 1, 752 180.00 | 315, 360 7.8 
Lieutenant commander/major------...-.-.-..-- 3, 823 150.00 | 573, 450 14.2 
Lieutenant/captain._.._..............-..---..-- 9,318 120.00 | 1, 118, 160 27.8 
Lieutenant (junior grade) /first lieutenant... __- 3,727 110.00 | 409, 970 10.2 
Ensign/second lieutenant _.____.-.-....---.--.-- 2,317 100. 00 | 231, 700 5.8 
WERMEING ec Uhh . e eide sewadsees Sosa wate 33 100.00 | 3, 300 . 08 
Technical observers.......-.------------------- 121 100. 00 | 12, 100 3 
Watmevea .. ..... 5-0... adaha ouatetndiinade ulead 21,105 37. 50-75. 00 | 1, 204, 620 29.9 
1 ee ona ne eee ee 42,700 |...........-.-| 4,025, 620 100 





Incentive hazardous duty pay for aviators 
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Fatal aircraft accident rates per 10,000 aircraft hours of flight, calendar years 1949-60 


AVISTSMRET ITM ps te ee ee eer Sanaa ene dct Sl Loe ila icale try ts 0. 49 
Domestic scheduled airlines rate !1__.__._________.___- Je SB te gS Oe 


1 Based on information supplied by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
U. S. Navy fatalities 


Total number of pilots killed in aircraft accidents in the U. 8S. Navy in 


peduat IO yeamn (1 PbS). on Sees oe etl snen sn. 1 5, 736 
Including nonpilot crew member deaths the total number of aircraft 
accident fatalities is slightly over__................-.....-....... F132, 0 


! Combat losses excluded. 


U.S. Navy, fatal aircraft accident rates per 10,000 aircraft-hours of flight, fiscal 
years 1936-51 


Rate per _ per 
Fiscal year: Soe Fiscal year—Continued hours 

BOO ee, 3s ae oa | er 0. 52 LE ee ee ae oy tre wone | Ae 
UY a ee Oi he es See, Ee 
SURO ties Soe es ee oe . 57 UT One ee ee era . 82 
POBO eto ik eases adomes . 52 TRB ts oc eect se ea . 73 
RRR io Sl se 1948_____- Pe ee Bee ea . 62 
Brat ee yo . 58 We are ho ee =| RO 
a poe erage eel ee . 80 1950____- eS AGS AT . 49 
POM ies ea 8G oe cee 1. 00 1951 - Be Sper renege cictee, Py . 58 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. WiacLteswortu. Admiral Cassady, what type of flying entitles 
an officer, or an enlisted man, to this extra pay? 
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Admiral Cassapy. Flying actually as a pilot of the aircraft, as a 
regularly assigned crew member, or as a noncrew member on frequent 
flights. No time merely as a passenger in the plane entitles anyone 
to incentive pay. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Does anyone who operates a plane as a pilot 
get this extra pay, or is there a line drawn between different types of 
flying? 

Admiral Cassapy. The law requires a minimum of 4 hours’ time 
as pilot per month, in order to entitle anyone to incentive pay. How- 
ever, we have found it necessary in the maintenance of proficiency, 
and Congress has heretofore appropriated the money, and we now 
require a minimum of 100 hours pilot time per year. 

Mr. WiaeGLesworrn. But the flying can be straight away flying, 
or it can be dive bombing or any other type of flying? There is no 
distinction drawn; it is merely time in the air? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, as pilot. 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Roughly, how many officers and how many 
enlisted men is it contemplated will be entitled to extra pay in the 
request under consideration? 

Admiral Cassapy. This is for the Navy and the Marine Corps. <A 
total of 42,790 officers and enlisted personnel of which roughly one- 
half are enlisted personnel and one-half officers. The net cost of that 
is per month $4,025,620. 

Mr. Wractesworrn. Per month? 

Admiral Cassapy. Per month. The annual cost, $48,307,440. I 
have a breakdown by rank, if you want that. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Will you insert that in the record please, 
when you revise your remarks? 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes. 


The flight-pay dollar, U. S. Navy-U. S. Marine Corps 


Number Monthly Monthly | Distribu- 


pay cost~ | tion 
— * a a soemenonenses 
Cents 
Flag/general 93 $150.00 $13, 950 0.3 
Captain/colonel 681 210. 00 143, 010 3.6 
Commander/lieutenant colonel 1, 752 180.00 | 315, 360 7.8 
Lieutenant commander/major 3, 823 150. 00 573, 450 14.2 
Lieutenant /captain 9, 318 120. 00 1, 118, 160 27.8 
Lieutenant (j. g.)/first lieutenant 3, 727 110. 00 409, 970 10. 2 
Ensign/second lieutenant 2, 317 100. 00 231, 700 5.8 
Warrant eo 33 100. 00 3,300 | .08 
Technical observers : 121 100. 00 12,100 | 2s 
Enlisted 21,105 | 37. %- 75.00 | 1,204, 620 29.9 
Total A . SND Ak a caine 4, 025, 620 100. 00 


COMPARABLE FLIGHT PAY FOR ALL SERVICES 


Mr. WiaGLtesworrn. Is there or is there not, if you know, a com- 
parable basis of pay in the Air Force? 

Admiral Cassapay. It is exactly the same as for the Navy. The 
same law covers the Air Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WiagGLteswortn. And is the interpretation the same? 
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Admiral Cassapay. I am quite sure the Air Force has almost the 
identical requirements as the Navy. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Is each one of these 42,790 officers and en- 
listed men required to be specifically authorized and instructed to do 
this flying in order to be eligible for this extra pay, and if so, by whom? 

Admiral Cassapay. Each officer receives orders directly from the 
Bureau of Personnel in Washington. The orders for the enlisted per- 
sonnel are assigned by his squadron or unit commander. In other 
words, he must have orders properly executed at first, and then after 
he gets the orders he must meet the requirements prescribed by law 
before he is entitled to draw the pay. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much, Admiral Cassaday, for 
clarifying this issue before the committee. 


BATTLE EFFICIENCY AWARDS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Admiral, with respect to battle efficiency awards 
for enlisted personnel, I notice that vour estimate for 1952 is $1,000, 
and that vour estimate for 1953 is $726,705. Can you give us some 
idea as to how you arrived at the latter estimate? 

Captain Cricuron. The battle efficiency awards were discontinued 
subsequent to the Korean war, which resulted in that low figure in 
fiscal year 1952 expenditures. The amount of money in the fiscal 
year 1953 is derived from the numbers of personnel who will be serving 
in units eligible to win the battle efficiency award. Within each type 
of ship and each squadron of the aircraft, a ship or squadron will win 
a battle efficiency award which entitles each individual serving in that 
ship or squadron to a cash award, which this amount provides. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How do you determine the number? 

Captain Cricuron. For instance, within the cruisers of the Navy 
there will be a battle efficiency award granted to the best cruiser in 
the Pacifie and the best cruiser in the Atlantic. There will be an 
award granted within the destroyer group in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific. There will be an award granted to the best fighter squadron 
in the Pacific and the best fighter squadron in the Atlantic. The 
number of enlisted personnel attached to an individual unit er ship 
generates the basis for the estimate before you. 


SURSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up the budget activity ‘“‘Sub- 
sistence in Kind.” I see that your estimate for the fiscal year 1953 
is $255,863,000, which shows an increase of $12,000,000 plus against 
vour estimate of 1952. 

You will make a statement pertaining to this requirement and 
explain the reason for the increase. 

Admiral DuBosr. The subject is evident by its name, and it is 
based upon the planned number of enlisted personnel to be furnished 
subsistence in kind and the costs are adjusted to reflect the estimated 
changes in prices. 

With the additional number of men, we will have on an average in 
the fiscal year 1953 over the fiscal year 1952, multiplied by the num- 
bers that will be in general mess, hospital messes, and so forth, we 
arrive at the figure of $255,863 ,000. 
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The cost of the general mess ashore in the United States has gone 
from $1.112 to $1.136. 

The general mess outside the United States has gone from $1.183 
to $1.200. 

The general mess afloat has gone from $1.208 to $1.225. 

The hospital mess remains the same at $1.22, and then the additional 
allowance for tubercular patients is at 18 cents a day. 


COST OF FOOD INDEX 


Mr. SuHepparp. What month did you use for your price index in 
order to get your estimate for 1953 as against your estimate for 1952? 

Captain Cricuton. That was not tied in, at the time of the estimate, 
to any one month. It was an estimate on the part of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget as to what the 
cost of food would be during the fiscal year 1953. Our experience 
during the first quarter of 1952, however, in the general mess ashore— 
-e cost of the ration—has been $1.1356 as against the budget estimate 
of $1.136. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice that there is a difference in the estimated 
cost of food from 1952 to 1953 with the exception of hospital messes 
and with the exception of the additional sinaihains for tubercular 
patients, which has remained the same. 

Can you tell me why there is not an equivalent increase in those 
nad requirements as compared with those that we have referred to 
above? 

Captain CricnTton. We did not generate these rates and I do not 
know the reason for the lack of an increase within those two items. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Clexton, do you have any explanation for 
this differential? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes. 

The one rate which covers the ashore, overseas, and on-board is 
obtained from the Military Estimates Branch of the Bureau of the 
Budget, whereas the rates for the hospital and the tubercular patients 
are obtained from a different group in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Suepparpb. What, if anything, is involved in your subsistence 
budget that is different than we have had presented to us in the last 
appropriation requirement? Is it predicated upon the number of 
personnel you have to feed? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. The make-up is exactly the 
same. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the next thing involved in the determination 
is what you can buy the food for in the commodity market? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 


FOOD PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Are you finding any difficulty in providing the 
necessary subsistence that is ordinarily procured for naval functions? 

Admiral DuBosr. I have heard of none. Of course, the actual 
purchase of those supplies is done under the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. We estimate for them and provide the figures, but they 
actually spend the dollars. I have heard of no complaint. 

Mr. Suepparp. You merely send over to them the number of 
personnel that is going to be serviced in the subsistence category, 
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and then they handle the procurement under the standard require- 
ments; is that correct? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And it is not within your purview or jurisdiction 
to say that you will buy so many tons of this, or so many pounds of 
that? 

Admiral DuBose. That is right. It is generally covered by law, 
though, in the make-up of the ration. 


SUBSISTENCE UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Referring to the last available date, what is the un- 
expended balance left in the account for subsistence in kind? 

Captain Cricuton. We will supply that for the record. 

(The unexpended balance, as of December 31, 1951, was $116,079,460.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HOSPITAL MESSES 


Mr. Suepparp. I would like to call vour attention to page 1-34 of 
the justifications. I notice here, for example, you have established 
increases with the exception of your hospital messes, and in 1952 that 
was $11,062,000 as against $10,198,000 estimated for 1953. That 
shows a decrease, and I would now have a different conclusion than I 
reached a moment ago in discussing this same subject matter with 
you. 

Admiral DuBose. I do not recall the figures, but I believe that I 
would be correct in saying that we are assuming that there is no war 
in Korea, for budget purposes and financial purposes, after June 30, 
and the hospital patients, if that be true, would go down. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is a detail that can be assessed when we come 
to it? 

Captain Cricuton. There is approximately a 2,000-man decrease 
in the hospital messes between 1953 and 1952, although there was a 
slight increase in the tubercular patient load. We are taking the 
experience rates of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


LOSSES OF STORES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice there is another item here for losses of 
stores. For 1952 you show $10,131,000 and for 1953 estimated 
$7,834,000. What causes the losses of stores that are reflected here 
in these justifications? 

Captain Cricuton. There are some losses at the distributing points 
due to spoilage and others at the messes themselves. The loss of the 
provisions at the messes is estimated to remain at a level rate of 
eight-tenths of 1 percent. At the distributing point, whereas in 1952 
it was 3.75 percent, they have anticipated reducing that to 2.50 
percent spoilage in 1953. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Have you ever had occasion to run a tabulation and 
check your spoilage losses against those of a commercial operation of 
like character? 

Mr. Territy. Yes, we have. The comparable losses in commercial 
wholesale markets would be 7 percent. That is a fact or figure ob- 
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tained by the United States Department of Agriculture in a Nation- 
wide survey. If I could offer a further explanation of this figure in the 
budget, the amount of $7,834,000, does not represent our total losses, 
but represents that portion of the total losses which will be chargeable 
against this appropriation. The other losses of approximately 
$2,000,000 will be charged against customers, that is, the Army, the 
Air Force, and other customers besides this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Although it is not reflected in this budget as far as 
our immediate concern pertains? 

Mr. Trerriti. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does the percentage in that category rise, go down, 
or remain generally at the 2 percent? 

Mr. Trerriii. The same percentage. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. You are to be complimented upon the handling of 
an organization of the size of the Navy, if you can keep the percentage 
of losses down to that figure, as compared to civilian operation. 
Somebody must be studying an efficiency rating and studying pretty 
carefully your losses. 

Mr. Trrrity. Sir, we have reports that come in quarterly from our 
messes, and also from our activities, and every survey on loss of food is 
reviewed. Whatever cause is indicated we investigate it, even for 
the purpose of improving our packaging, buying a different grade, or 
if it is mechanical-refrigeration failure, we see that the necessary re- 
pairs are made to avoid a recurrence. 


1953 FOOD LOSS ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrs. Do I understand that figure is just a percent- 
age estimate of the total that you have on hand? How did you arrive 
at that figure of $7,834,000? 

Mr. Territt. The figure of $7,834,000, sir, represents approxi- 
mately 2.5 percent of the total value of the provisions issued to the 
messes plus the eight-tenths of 1 percent lost in the messes them- 
selves; that is, if vou take $235,974,000 as the total and multiply that 
times 3.3 you will get approximately $7,834,000. That is an expe- 
rience rate. 

Mr. WiacGLteswortnH. That is the identical percentage you used in 
arriving at the $10,131,000? 

Mr. Trerritt. Yes. The $10,131,000 is 4.55, approximately, and 
that $10,000,000 includes the losses for other customers, customers in 
the Navy general mess. Beginning with the fiscal year 1953 we will 
mark up the unit price, sales price, so the customers will pay their 
share of the losses. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. The customers being whom? 

Mr. Territt. The customers being the Army, the Air Force, the 
Marines, the Coast Guard—any of the other services who buy pro- 
visions from our stocks. 


FLIGHT, ABANDONED SHIP AND EMERGENCY RATIONS 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the explanation for the increase of 
roughly $600,000, or 50 percent in your item C entitled, ‘Flight, 
Abandoned Ship and Emergency Rations’’? 
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Captain Cricuton. The flight ration is based on an average cost 
per meal of 73 cents times the estimated number of people who will 
be subsisted by that type of ration while in flight. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Which is how many? 

Captain Cricuton. I do not have the figure right now, but while 
we are waiting for that figure the flight emergency ration is at 41 
cents and the abandoned ship ration is at 41 cents. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What were those figures for the current fiscal 
year? Is there a substantial increase there? 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir. On your flight ration per meal the 
current appropriation was 72.5 cents. The flight emergency ration 
was 41 cents, whereas the abandoned ship ration was 79 cents. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. There has been a substantial increase in the 
last item, from 79 cents to 41 cents. 

Captain Cricutron. Yes. I believe it is a standardization of the 
type of ration for the flight emergency ration and abandon ship. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Why the increase of 50 percent over-all in 
money? 

Mr. Terry. I do not have handy the comparison in the number of 
meals on the flight rations as compared to last year, but the number 
of meals for 1953 is estimated at 1,651,369, and those meals are $1 
each. 

Mr. WiacGieswortnu. I thought we just had figures of 73 cents, 41 
cents and 41 cents. 

Admiral DuBosr. Could we furnish you that information to- 
morrow so that this apparent discrepancy can be reconciled? 

Mr. Wiaceieswortu. I would appreciate it if vou would ascertain 
the facts and let us have them, because there is a $600,000 increase 
reflected in this justification. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suggest that you get the facts pertaining to the 
matter that Mr. Wigglesworth addressed himself to and make them 
available so we can have the information tomorrow morning. 

Admiral DuBose. I will do that. 

(The following information was submitted: ) 


Flight, abandon ship, and emergency rations 


1952 1953 





Rations lu nitcost; Value | Rations | Unitcost) Value 








| 
| — 
| $579, 400 |1, 567,494 | $0. 41 | $642, 800 

8, 700 


OIE IN 5 nce Sec wccawainesneuws 733,728 | $0.79 








| 





Aircraft emergency - .._..-.......-..------ 17, 734 | 36 | 6, 400 21, 224 | 7. 
Pugs IN... ts Seale baad cate 948, 168 | .725 | 687, 200 iL, 651, 369 ‘ | 1, 205, 500 
We hoe arenes f RNS CREAR I. SRT | ea |, 857, 000 


TRAVEL, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the next’activity, ‘Travel, 
permanent change of station,’’ where vour estimate for 1953 is re- 


flected at $62,571,000 as against $71,225,000, or a decrease of 
$8,654,000. 

Please advise the committee as to, first, your justification for 
$62,571,000, and then explain the differential between fiscal years 
1953 and 1952. 
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The unexpended balance in this activity, as of December 31, 1951, was 
$53,760,255. 


Admiral DuBosr. This project provides for all permanent change 
of station travel of officers ‘in enlisted personnel on active duty, and 
for travel of their dependents when entitled to transportation at 
Government expense. It includes travel to first duty station and 
from last duty station to home except for travel allowance payable to 
enlisted personnel on separation under honorable conditions. 

The estimate is based on planned personnel gains, losses and re- 
assignments, and current travel costs computed in accordance with 
applicable provisions of law. The travel involved is essential to the 
effective utilization of available personnel. Experienced personnel 
must be redistributed to provide a sound nucleus for new units and 
to reduce the effect of loss of experienced personnel from active duty, 
to promote proficiency through rotation between sea, foreign duty 
and shore duty assignments which contribute to the training and 
development of the personnel concerned. Reassignments are care- 
fully supervised and controlled to limit travel to those cases necessary 
in the best interests of the Government. 

The main reason for the reduction in 1953 over 1952 is that we 
hope now that we have gotten somewhat stabilized and will be able to 
reduce the turn-over of personnel below that experienced in 1950 and 
1951. 

During this year reassignments called for some 85 percent of the 
enlisted strength, and this budget calls for approximately 68 percent 
of the average officer strength and 56 percent of the average enlisted 
strength. 

Now, in that connection, I would like to stress the fact that that 
does not mean that that high a percentage actually shift their duties. 
We have many going to schools where they may in 1 year get an order 
changing their station, they may then get an order to go to school for 
5 or 6 months, which gives them a change of duty to go to school, and 
then they may get an order back to their ship, so that one man may 
get three sets of orders in a year. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. SHepparD. I notice that there is reflected on page 1-37 in 
your summary breakdown in transportation of dependents an in- 
crease from $12,630,121 to $13,438,273. How would that become 
possible when you show a reduction in your enlisted and _ officer 
personnel? 

Admiral DuBoss. I am sure it is based on the projected dependent 
rate, sir. It cannot be anything else. 

Captain Cricuton. It is based upon the projected numbers of those 
personnel performing change of station travel where they have 
dependents. Dependency numbers have increased in this 1953 
estimate and the personnel entitled to move their dependents is thereby 
increased. <A further point which is not reflected in this budget, is 
that permanent changes of station made by members in the last 2 
vears have not carried with them the entitled movement of dependents. 
They are entitled at any time while they are at that duty station to 
have their dependents moved there. Many of them are taking 
advantage of that now that they feel they have settled down. Their 
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(The unexpended balance in this activity, as of December 31, 1951, was 
$53,760,255.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Under the caption “Travel, permanent change of 
station,’’ Admiral, you referred a few moments ago to the fact that 
personnel might be transferred, we will say, to go to school or for 2 or 3 
months to a station and then be sent back again. Now, assuming a 
condition of that character prevailed, would that personnel, whoever 
they might be, under the law, have the opportunity of having their 
dependents moved each time they are moved? 

Admiral DuBose. It all depends on how long he remains at school 
or a station. For instance, if a man goes to school for 2 months he 
is not entitled to dependent travel. Normally if it is over 5 months 
he is entitled to dependent travel. 


COMPARISON OF INTERNATIONAL AND STATE-SIDE TRAVEL 


Mr. Suepearp. What is the ratio of dependent travel on an inter- 
national basis against that of State-side? Will you give that to me 
approximately at this time? Is my question clear? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes; I think it is. In other words, you mean 
how many travel abroad outside the United States, and how many 
inside the United States? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Captain Cricuton. On page 1-38 under subhead (d), travel in 
vessels of MSTS, the figure of 45,516 opposite ‘‘Cabin passengers” is 
made up 85 percent dependent travel. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your dependent travel item is a rather large one 
when one considers the over-all travel requirement, is it not? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. I] presume it has been surveyed by the top echelon 
from time to time and it is considered imperative to have dependents 
accompanying personnel as much as possible, and that is the reason 
we are getting this present request, is it? 

Admiral DuBosg. That is correct, sir. As a matter of morale we 
believe it is necessary that they go along wherever it is practical for 
them to do so. 

TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I think that a clearer picture should be given to 
the committee as to how you make this projection on dependents. 

Admiral DuBosr. I will ask Captain Crichton to show you his 
experience tables. It has to be projected on experience, as you can 
understand. 

Captain Cricutron. I think what you are looking for, Mr. Fernan- 
dez, is this: approximately 75 percent of the officers are married; 38 
percent of the total enlisted strength are married. 

Now, we have projected our estimates on the basis that of those 
who are entitled to move dependents on a permanent change of sta- 
tion, 90 percent of the officers so entitled to move their dependents on 
a permanent change of station will do so, and 70 percent of the en- 
listed personnel so entitled will move their dependents, so that we take 
the average number of married personnel and apply those percentages 
to them in order to arrive at our anticipated travel requirements. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. What do you base your 90-percent estimate on? 
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Captain Cricuton. On past experience, as to the number of officers 
who are entitled to move their dependents who actually move them. 
In other words, 10 percent of the officers who are entitled to move 
their dependents on change of station do not do so and 90 percent of 
them do. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Do you have a comparable period on which to 
base such experience? Before we had the war, and that is not com- 
parable. Then it was followed by peace, and that is not a comparable 
period. What period do you use? 

Captain Cricnton. We have to use a weighted period, covering 
the period from the end of the war up to our latest reported numbers 
of personnel traveling. It will be an over-all average. It will not 
reflect accurately the number who will travel in any one year. It is 
admittedly an average, Mr. Fernandez, covering a period of 5 or 
6 vears. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you could, I believe you should prepare a little 
better statement than that. I do not know. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Cricuron. For instance, we have an average of 84,044 
officers in the fiscal year 1953. Our statistics indicate that 75 per- 
cent of those officers are married and have families. Our experience 
has been that approximately 90 percent of that 75 percent will move 
their families when they are given a permanent change of station order. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And that experience, as I understand you, is 
based on a weighted average since the Korean war? 

Captain Cricutron. No, sir; it will cover periods before the Korean 
war, and subsequent to the Korean war. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That would be from the last war up to the 
present? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir. 

As I stated earlier we have found recently that a number of the 
officers who have already made a change of station and did not then 
take advantage of their right to move their dependents with them 
have, after the passage of a year or so, moved their dependents and 
they are entitled to reimbursement for that, which is an unlooked-for 
expense. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This is pretty much of an estimate, is it not? 

Captain Cricutron. It is an estimate admittedly, sir. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS - 


Mr. Frernanpez. I have just one more question, and then I will 
be through. 

In the Army they told us that an Army man in Europe or Korea 
would have to be there over a year before he can take his dependents 
there. Now, that would clearly indicate that if you followed the same 
rule then, necessarily, you would expect more dependents to be moving 
after 1 year, and, therefore, more in 1953 than in 1952. Do you have 
a comparable situation in the Navy? 

ApmiraAL DuBost. We do not move the dependents of anybody who 
is on sea duty overseas. They can go to the home yard or the home 
port of that ship, but none of them are sent overseas. They have 
to be on duty ashore overseas before we send any dependents overseas. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. And also, where you do move them you do not 
make them wait a year? 

Admiral DuBosr. We do not make them wait, but a lot of depend- 
ents have to wait. For instance, if a man or officer is entitled to 
transportation and he goes to a new station he does not have to move 
his dependents there as soon as he moves to his new station. If he 
wants to go there and look around the city for a year or so and then 
avail himself of that privilege of transportation of his dependents he 

‘an do so. 

Mr. Fernanpez. From your experience have you found that that 
course Is quite expensive? 

Admiral DuBose. We are finding it out now. As Captain Crichton 
has just said, recently due to the unsettled situation following Korea 
quite a few people did not take their dependents with them at first. 
They were waiting to see what might happen. Even though now 
they have been abroad a year or so they are beginning to move their 
dependents. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That would be something to be considered in 
trying to justify in my mind an increase in dependent transportation 
when you have a decrease in military-personnel transportation. I am 
trying to find a good reason for it. 

Admiral DuBosr. Captain Crichton calls my attention to the 
fact that, for instance, in Japan they have people on shore duty. 
Those people cannot take their dependents over there unless General 
Ridgway approves it for them, so that they have a place to live when 
they do get there. Those going overseas assigned to ships must pay 
for their dependents’ travel if they choose to bring them there. Very 
few of them do under those circumstances. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You estimate that 7,306 more dependents will 
move in 1953 than in 1952? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. Further, with respect to the travel of de- 
pendents abroad, as I understand it, if we take the two figures appear- 
ing on page 1—38 of the justifications and add them together (a) for 
the fiscal year 1952 and (6) for the fiscal year 1953 and take 85 per- 
cent of the result in each case we get the number of dependents that 
it is contemplated will be taken care of in terms of travel in the 
respective years; is that correct? 

Captain Cricutron. You are talking about travel in Military Sea 
Transportation Service vessels? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I understood you to say that was granted to 
dependents going overseas? 

Captain Cricnron. That is where they would be reflected. 

Mr. WiaeLesworta. Yes. 

Captain Cricutron. Yes, sir, that is correct; 85 percent of those 
cabin passengers traveling are dependents. 

Mr. WiacLtesworrnH. Not on the troop transports? 

Captain Cricntron. No, sir; not as troop passengers. 

Mr. WiceieswortuH. Are all of the dependents going overseas 
reflected in your item ‘cabin passengers’’? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir; going overseas, returning from over- 
seas, and interarea travel. 
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Mr. WicGieswortu. So that you would have, say, 35,000 de- 
pendents, to take care of in the fiscal year 1953, and about the same 
number in the fiscal year 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir; roughly 35.000. That is out-bound 
and in-bound, and interarea travel by MSTS transport. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Do they go any other way; do these depend- 
ents travel any other way? 

Admiral DuBosg. No, sir; not at Governnoent expense. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Not at Government expense? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir. 


DISCUSSION ON NUMBERS OF DEPENDENTS AT OVERSEAS STATIONS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Can you furnish us, for the record, the num- 
ber of dependents who are overseas at this time by country and the 
number that you estimate will be overseas in 1953, by country? 

Admiral DuBoss. I do not know that we can do that for you for all 
those places. In order to do that we would have to get all of the travel 
vouchers, and that would be a tremendous job to try to find out 
exactly the number of dependents and where they are located. We 
can do it, but not in any short period of time. 

Mr. WiacLteswortu. Well, somebody has done it on an over-all 
basis. 

Admiral DuBosr. We do on an average basis. 

Mr. WigeLesworts. Somebody told us that they had over-all plans 
in case of a show-down as to how to get the dependents out of other 
countries. 

Admiral DuBose. Unless Supplies and Accounts can give it to us 
from the travel vouchers which would be a very difficult thing, | am 
afraid that we cannot give you any exact figure on that. 

Mr. WiaGiesworts. | expect the Department of Defense has it. 
Otherwise how can these plans they told us about be worth anything. 

Admiral DuBosr. We know how many are going, and how many 
are traveling on and are charged to MSTS, but as to how many 
dependents each country in Europe has I would not be able to tell 
you without going to the commands overseas and getting the data 
from them on that. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. I am speaking from memory on this, but 
someone told us recently that they had plans for evacuating these 
people in case of an emergency. 

Admiral DuBossr. It is not only military dependents, but it is all 
Americans over there that they have plans for evacuating. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Somebody must have obtained figures on the 
number tbere in order to make the plans. 

Admiral DuBosr. They are working on those over there. It is 
one of Admiral Carney’s jobs, for example. It is not down my line 
exactly, but I know that is what he is doing. I am perfectly willing 
to try to get that figure for you, Mr. Wigglesworth, but I doubt if 
I can get it anytime in the near future. We do not keep that data 
continuously, as we do on our own personnel. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You do not think that the Department of 
Defense has it? 
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Admiral DuBose. No, sir. I am sure they would not have it 
unless we gave it to them, and we have not had any request for any 
such information from them. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. It looks as if our plans are not of much 
practical value, then. 

Admiral DuBosr. We ean tell you how many traveled last year. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. The number that traveled does not help 
you much in working out a plan for evacuation. 

Admiral DuBosr. All of the local officials over there have to be 
evacuated, not only the Navy personnel, but Army, Navy, and Air 
Force personnel and civilians wie have no connection with the mili- 
tary at all; anybody. Admiral Carney could give us pretty exact 
figures on that, but none of us have that here that I know of. 


INCREASE IN OFFICER SEPARATION 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. I have one other question. On page 1-38 
of your justifications under A (3), separation of officers, I notice that 
you estimate for the fiscal vear 1953 there will be 15,051 officers 
apparently to be separated, as compared with 7,007 in the fiscal year 
1952. The result is that vou have there a 100-percent increase, a 
$480,000 increase, requested for that item. Why is there going to be 
that increase in 1953? 

Captain Cricntron. We have an increase in Reserve officers who 
will be up for release from active duty in 1953, the figure for 1952 
being 4,420, and the planned releases in 1953 of reservists is 12,966. 

Mr. WieGLeswortnu. Or an 8,000 increase? 

Captain Cricutron. That is correct, sir. 

In addition to that we have the normal attrition of officers, 2,253. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. All, right, gentlemen, we will take up the next 
item, “Individual clothing and uniform gratuities,” for which you 
have an estimate for $88,262,000 for 1953, as against $112,042.000 
for 1952, which shows a decrease of $23,780,000, if my mathematics 
are correct. 

Will you please justify the proposal and explain the decrease which 
is reflected, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBosr. The whole thing, of course, is for individual 
clothing and uniform gratuities. This project provides for initial 
uniform gratuities for Reserve officers on frst reporting for active 
duty, and for temporary Regular Navy officers when appointed from 
enlisted status. It further provides for the quadrennial allowance 
of Reserve officers on active duty who have fulfilled specified require- 
ments of service. 

The estimate is based on the planned Reserve and Temporary 
Regular Navy officer gains, planned Reserve officer active duty 
strength, and gratuity rates as provided by law. 

The reason that you will find a reduction in the officers, and parti- 
cularly the men, is because we are not calling and do not intend in 
1953 to call nearly the number of reservists that we have called in 
1952. 
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Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, you have reached a leveling off in 
your requirements there, and that is reflected in your budget estimate 
for 1953; is that correct? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; that is right, sir, and there are fewer 
people who are entitled to the allowance. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the amount of $88,262,000 that goes for 
gratuities as compared with that for actual expenditure for clothing? 

Captain Cricuton. For uniform gratuities, including the quadren- 
nial allowance of Reserve officers, $4,204,750. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. What was the unexpended balance at your latest 
date in this particular function? 

Captain Cricuron. Here again, Mr. Chairman, we have to make 
a subtraction to get that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you do it and insert it in the record at this 
point? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The unexpended balance for “Individual clothing and uniform gratuities,” as 
of December 31, 1951, was $111,257,241. 


INCREASE IN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Wiae.teswortn. I notice a substantial increase is reflected on 
page 1-40 of your justifications under item B (2), advancement to 
pay grade E-7, from $1,390,000 in 1952 to $2,400,000 in 1953. That 
appears to be, in part, explained by the increase in the number of 
advances from 5,000 to 8,000, and in part by the increase in rate. 
Why the increase in advances from 5,000 to 8,000? 

Captain Cricutron. That is an increase of 3,000 into the grade of 
chief petty officer. 

Mr. WiccLeswortnH. That is a 60-percent increase. 

Captain Cricuton. Yes. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. Why do you need such a large increase in that 
grade? 

Captain Cricuton. Even though that is an increase of 3,000 in 
advancement to pay-grade E-7, the net result in the number of 
E-7’s on board, average for 1953, is a reduction of 0.21 percent. 

Mr. Wiee.tesworrn. Is the reduction in the number or percentage 
in that E-7 grade? 

Admiral DuBosr. A great many petty officers are now reservists 
who are going to leave. Even though we are increasing the number 
we get, percentagewise there is aloss. Itisaslight gain, as I recall it, in 
actual numbers. 

Captain CricuTon. 1,200. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WiaciteswortnH. | do not think I have anything else on 
activity 4, Mr. Chairman. 


OrnerR INpivipvAL Minirary PERSONNEL Costs 


Mr. Suepparp. Very well, gentlemen, we will take up activity 5, 
“Other individual military personnel costs.”’ in which for 1952 you 
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had $87,642,000, and for which your 1953 estimate is $54,971,000, 
which reflects a considerable decrease in this item, covering separation 
costs of officers, separation costs of enlisted personnel, and reenlist- 
ment bonus. 

Will you please justify that and explain the differential in the re- 
quest for 1953 as compared with 1952, Admiral. ; 

Admiral DuBosr. The unexpended balance in this activity, as of 
December 31, 1951, was $81,653,902. This budget is based on planned 
losses and payments at the rates as provided for by law. The average 
payments to members separated are based on past experience. 

It provides for special payments incident to discharge, voluntary 
extension of enlistment, and release of enlisted personnel from active 
duty, including payment for unused leave, separation and severance 
pay for physical disability, mustering-out pay, death gratuity, travel 
allowance, discharge gratuity, and interest on deposits. 

There will be in 1953 a reduction in the number of separatees over 
1952. Largely the 18 months’ people will be out before the fisenl 
year 1953, and a great many of the 24 months’ people will be out 
within the fiscal year 1953. 


UNUSED LEAVE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice reflected on page 1-42 there is quite a large 
amount in cash payments for unused leave, $7,273,095. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a little unusual in the unused leave cate- 
gory, is it not, as compared with what we had heretofore? 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir, Mr. Sheppard. The average payment 
per officer is for 30.1 days. In the past 2 or 3 years it has been as high 
as 35 days. The increase in dollars here reflected is due to the almost 
doubling of the number of officers who would be released to inactive 
duty, from 7,000 to 15,000, and in enlisted personnel it happens that 
in 1952 we separated 205,892, and in 1953 we anticipate separating 
131,377. The average payment for unused leave, for the enlisted 
personnel, is 31.3 days. 

Mr. Suepparp. This, again, is an estimate which is predicated 
upon your yardstick of experience as it applies to this function? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And at the end of the year it could add up to more, 
or it could add up to less? 

Captain Cricuron. It would probably add up more, because 
through November for this fiscal year the officers’ payments have 
increased seven-tenths of a day. In other words, 30.8 days against 
30.1 days in the budget, and for enlisted men 32.2 days as compared 
with 31.2 days on which this estimate was based. 


SEPARATION TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice another item here that is rather inter- 
esting, and that is travel allowance on separation. In 1952 you had 
$15,000,000 plus for this purpose, and you are asking for $10,000,000 
plus in this fiscal year. How do you account for that differential, 


with a larger personnel force involved? 
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Captain Cricnton. We have a larger number of personnel separa- 
tions in 1952. The same number is used on the cash payment for 
unused leave, 205,892. We are using the same figure for unused 
leave payments and for travel allowance on separation. In 1953 we 
have 131,377 for both of those items, which is a reduction from our 
1952 figure. ’ 

Mr. SHeprarb. Is not the number of separations for 1953 greater 
than the number in 1952 because of the reduction procedure which 
we are following and the greater rapidity of discharge as compared 
with the practice that was being followed at that time? Am I wrong 
in my assumption? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir; 1 think there is some misunderstanding 
there, Mr. Chairman. 

Our 1952 and 1953 separations, aside from the Reserve releases, 
which may have some effect, are all geared back 4, 5, or 6 years to the 
point where these particular individuals enlisted, plus, of course, the 
forced extension of 1 year. The lowered number of separations in 
1953 reflects the smaller recruiting load we had in 1948. 

Admiral DuBose. This is one thing that we can run on the IBM 
machines and come out pretty accurately on, as to how many are 
going out in any year or month, and we have the average of reenlist- 
ments, and we can tell about them. 


REENLISTMENT COMPARISON 


Mer. Suepparp. By the way, what is the average on reenlistments 
within the last 6 months, as compared with any preceding 6 months 
for a couple of vears back? 

Admiral DuBose. It has been down a little bit. Tt had been down 
and continued down and turned and went high in July, and ther went 
low, and went nearly 80 percent in December, and ‘he ever-all ending 
in December is around 40 or 50 pereent. [ think it will come out 50 
percent before the vear is through. 

Mr. Frernanpez. I notice that the number of cash payments to 
enlisted personnel, for unused leave is estimated for 1953 at 131,377, 
and that travel allowances on separations are the same number, 
131,377. Is there some connection between cash payments for unused 
leave and separations? 

Captain Cricuron. All personnel are entitled by law to reimburse- 
ment for leave accumulated, not in excess of 60 days. It is payable 
to them upon their separation from active service. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So that figure of 131,377 represents separations? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that true with respect to officers? I notice the 
number of pavments for unused leave is 15,051. Would that indicate 
that is the number of officer separations? 

Captain Cricuton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I notice that that is almost twice as many as for 
1952 with respect to officers. With respect to enlisted personnel it is 
quite a few less for 1953 as compared with 1952, when it was 205,892. 
What eccounts for it? 

Admiral DuBesr. It is based on the actual number of discharges, 
the enlistments which will expire, and the number of Reserve officers 
who will be released. It is a factual figure. It is accounted for by 
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the fact that from 1946 to 1949 we recruited relatively small num- 
bers. Those were the years when we were cutting back. Weare 
getting to the expiration of those enlistments, and separations are 
coming down. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The number of officers is going up. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, these officers were reealled from the 
Reserve since Korea. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I would like to ask an over-all que — on 
this item that we have been considering, “Military personnel, Navy.” 
On the over-all table you gave us, status of funds available i 
fiscal year 1952, as of December 31, 1951, vou give us Saiacition 
for the first 6 months as $1,174,000,000. I understood this morning 
Admiral Clexton to say that the obligations for the first 6 months 

were $1,093,000,000. Which is correct? 

Captain Cricutron. That $1,093,000,000 we gave you was only for 
activity 1, pay and allowances; that $1,174,000,000 is for the entire 
appropriation. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. I see. 

Captain Cricuron. Which adds up to $1,393,190,083; that is for 
7 month 

Mr. Wicaieswortn. As I understand it vou have no expenditures 
excepe in terms of estimate. The over-all obligation figure of 
$1,174,000,000 as of December 31, 1951.) What are the expenditures 
as of thai date? 

Captain Cricuton. $1,068,953 ,466. 

Mr. WiceLteswortrn. As of December 31, 1951? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. And the earry-over for item 1 is estimated 
as of June 30, 1953, as $203,842,000? 

Captain Cricuron. I do not understand that, sir. 

Mr. Wice.tesworra. That is shown on the over-all table which 
you furnished the committee, entitled, “Summary of amounts avail- 
able for expenditure and expenditures by appropriation, fiscal vear 
1952.” The carry-over on June 30, 1952, is estimated at $221,400,000; 
is that right? 

Mr. Suepparp. Are those figures correct or incorrect? 

Captain Cricutron. I do not have that table. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrs. Do you know what the estimated carry- 
over is as of June 30, 1952? 

Captain Cricaton. The unexpended balance on June 30, 1952? 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. 1952 for the item entitled, ‘‘Military person- 
nel, Navy’? 

Captain Cricuron. I do not have that figure with me. 

Admiral CLtexton. You reported to us, and we reported to the 
Secretary of Defense and made up this unexpended balance as of 
June 30 of $221,400.231. These tables are a recapitulation of the 
information furnished by the bureaus to us and then furnished to the 
Secretary of Defense who has compiled them all into one large set of 
tables. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a copy of the information vou have 
supplied to the Comptroller and that he has just referred to? 
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Captain Cricuton. No, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Do you have it in the office? 
Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you send it up to the committee, so that the 


committee can have an opportunity to check it and see wl 
moment, there seems to be a discrepancy in the figures, please? 
Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or e stimate | $66, 893, 000 $62, 718, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Aircraft and facilities, ‘Navy,’ ’ pursuant to | 

Public Law 911, 8ist Cong... _- : a I EES Oe 56, 000 i taba a L 

_ Adjusted appropriation or estimate __.-._--- Sipecui “ee 137, 000 a 62, 718, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts... ..............----- | 8, 321 |. 

Total available for obligation. ___- | 57, 145, 321 | 62, >, 718, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 

istrative reapprovriation in subsequent year) - _- |} 2,014,323 | —9, 418,000 | 

Obligations incurred ____- . ; |  §5, 130, 998 | 53, 300, 0000 | 


abigss 


ry, at the 





1953 estimate 


$60, 556, 000 


| "60, 556, 000 


ees 


| 60, 556, 000 


“60, BBA, 000 





Obligations by activities 


Description | 195l actual /|1952 estimate | 


Direct obligations 


1. Pay and allowances of inactive reservists. : $41, 251, 524 | $41, S60, 000 
2. Subsistence of inactive reservists__._- : ‘ 1, 586, 969 | 1, 734, 000 
3. Travel 3, 7H4, 730 | 3, 862, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities. _- : 8, 489, 454 | 5, 844, 000 

Total direct obiigations 55,122,677 | 53,300,000 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


1. Pay and allowances of inactive reservists - Sided aks M4 
2. Subsistence of inactive reservists 3, 231 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gr ‘atuities. ___- 5 5, 046 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


1953 estimate 


$47, 778, 000 

| 1, 926, 000 
4, 463, 000 

6, 389, 000 


60, 556, 000 





| 60, 556, 


| 


| 1953 estimate 











other accounts_.-....-...- i 8, 321 | 
Obligations incurred 55, 130, 998 53, 300, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 
- _ atiniatenion = a ———4 — 
Direct obligations | 
| 
01 Personal services (military)-......-.------ -----------} $42,667,658 | $43,320, 806 
oo ee ES Sr eS eee Sn eee eee } 3, 794, 730 3, 862, 000 | 
07 Other contractual services Jiedas os YS 2 Ne 92, 000 | f 100, 000 } 
So is PIRI in os ccs Sos cen oc e on ne | 8, 568, 259 | 6, 017, 194 | 
lah ia Wie ie ss ines ek kde sae 55, 122,67 | 53,300, 000 
a 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | 
; is 
01 Personal services (military) A Rs A A eae a Ee a | 44 
08 Supplies and materials____- ef 8, 277 | 


| 55, 122, 677 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | : 
PRIN INN ne meas tla panrmaepenerancke es } 8: 321 L | 





CE IU i is on Priedncads neennen ede } 55, 130, 998 
i 


| $49, 685, 026 
4, 463, 000 

100, 000 
6, 307, o74 


60, 556, 000 











eer 
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Mr. SuepparD. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next 
appropriation, which is reflected in the justifications, military per- 
sonnel, Naval Reserve. 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Please insert at this point a statement as to your estimated unex- 
pended balances in this appropriation at the end of fiscal year 1953. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


MiniraARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Ystimated unexpended balance, $33,384,034 

Of the amount stated above, $9,418,000 are estimated savings generated during 
fiscal year 1952. ‘This saving will be used to partially offset the cost in this and 
other Navy appropriations of a military pay increase, if legislation to this effeet 
is passed during fiscal year 1952. The balance of $23,966,043 represents the 
carryover into fiscal year 1954 for pay and allowances due to military personnel as 
of June 30, 1953 but not yet drawn. It also covers accumulated withholding 
taxes due to United States Treasury and travel expenses for which claims will be 
adjudicated after the end of the fiscal year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, you may proceed with your statement. 

Admiral DuBose. The average strength of the Organized Reserve 
for 1953 is estimated to be 173,450, compared with an average strength 
of 146,915 in 1952. Included in this growth are personnel who were 
ordered to active military service during fiscal years 1951 and 1952, 
and who are expected to rejoin the Organized Naval Reserve program 
in 1953. 

Pending passage of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, the estimate 
provides for continuation of the Naval Reserve substantially in accord- 
ance with the present tables of organization. Funds are included in 
the estimate to cover the cost of participation of the Organized Reserve 
in 12, 24, or 48 drills per year and 2 weeks active duty for training. 

The estimate includes funds to cover the military personnel costs 
of other special categories of Organized Reserve training in excess of 
14 days as follows: Submarine, sonar and electronics technician school 
programs, aviation accelerated training program, helicopter pilot qual- 
ification course, instructor and administrative personnel for the Re- 
serve officer candidate program, Naval Reserve policy boards and 
Naval Reserve selection boards. 

Two weeks active duty training is provided for 17,000 volunteer 
reservists with the fleet or at an appropriate shore activity. , 

A summary of the personnel participating in the training programs 
of the Naval Reserve provided for under this appropriation is shown 
on page 2-18, 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF INACTIVE RESERVISTS 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up budget 
activity 1, “Pay and allowances of inactive reservists,” which is 
reflected on page 2—5 of the justifications. I see that vou have an 
estimate for 1953 of $47,778,000 as against $41,860,000 for 1952. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $28,844,889) 

Will you explain the requirements for this particular request, 

Admiral, and the reasons for the increase? 
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Admiral DuBose. This project provides funds for drill pay for 
members of the Naval Reserve assigned to or associated with organ- 
ized drilling units and to those members performing equivalent duties 
in a drill-pay status. It also provides for the payment of command 
pay for the satisfactory performance of administrative duties. An 
average of 173,450 officers and enlisted personnel are planned for 
participation in the 12, 24, and 48 drill programs; 1,856 officers com- 
manding Naval Reserve units will receive command pay. 

Personnel supported by this project provide the trained manpower 
pool upon which the Naval Establishment depends for its immediate 
requirements on mobilization, as established by the basic Naval Es- 
tablishment plan. They will fill billets in‘the active fleet, at training 
establishments, and in general shore support. Rates of pay for mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve participating in inactive duty training, in- 
cluding satisfactory performance of command and administrative 
duties in connection with such training, are fixed by applicable pro- 
visions of law. 

Personnel enrolled in the organized units are expected to perform 
drills with their units at the rate of 12, 24, or 48 drills per vear as 
authorized. Commanding officers of organized units, being required 
to perform additional and more responsible functions in connection 
with the administration of their units, are entitled to command pay 
when their duties are satisfactorily performed. 

The over-all numbers are found on page 2-7, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. On what page is that? 

Admiral DuBose. The number of units is on page 2-7. 

We estimate we will have an average on board of 13,700 officers in 
nonaviation, and 118,000 men drilling in 1,416 nonaviation units. 
We also estimate that the percentage of drill attendance of nonaviation 
officers will be 89 percent and nonaviation enlisted men, 70 percent. 
In aviation with 440 units we estimate we will have an average on 
board of 10,550 officers and 31,200 men. Their pay has been budgeted 
and computed on the basis of 91 percent drill attendance for officers, 
and 78 percent drill attendance for men. 

I inay say, from the latest information T have, that drill attendance 
is going up rather than going down. We took our past experience for 
a vear or so to get this figure. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to avoid the insertion in the record of a 
perplexing amount of material, I call your attention to the hearings of 
last vear, as reflected on page 429, and request that vou put a statement 
in upon the same general premise as reflected in this category here. 
Will you do that, please? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Summary of appropriation content 














1952 estimates | 1953 estimates 
‘ | a5 Ft 
Activity | l ro Ae, Spe Ee ice a ee 
| Number | Rate | Amount | Number | Rate Amount 
= eS = ——— ——— amma ee — Bes — 

1. Pay and allowances of inactive | 
reservists: i | | | 

(a) Organized Reserve.....-.--| 146,915 | $250. 51 ($36,803,735 | 173,450 | $242.73 | $42, 101, 14 

(b) Special programs..-..-.-.- | 5,577 | 350.66 | 1,955, 640 | 4, 351 496. 34 2, 159, 562 

(c) Volunteer Reserve. - - --- --| 16, 287 | 190. 37 | 3,100,625 | 17,000 | 206.90 3, 517, 244 

TE i i ute en sien 168,779 | 248.02 | 41, 860, 000 194,801 | 245.27 | 47,778, 000 

2. Subsistence of inactive reservists: | | | a | | ca 

(a) Organized Reserve. -_--- | 75,372 | 16. 41 1, 237,175 | 89,010 | 16.51 | 1,469 956 

(5) Special programs 3,992 | 104.58 | 417, 465 3, 697 j 101.42 | 374 954 

(c) Volunteer Reserve---.-_.---} 4,910 | 16.16 | 79, 360 4,910 } 16. 52 | 81.090 

Total. -- ee eee 84, 274 | 20. 58 1, 734, 000 97, 617 19.73 | 1, 926, 000 

3. Travel: | : a | ‘i 

(a) Organized Reserve_- . .-| 96,430 | 29. 42 2, 836, 748 113, 455 | 30. 01 3, 405, 109 

(h) Special programs ia 5, 577 53.15 296, 408 4,351 66. 59 | 289 720 

(c) Volunteer Reserve. -- -- 16, 287 44.75 728, 844 17, 000 45.19 | 768, 171 

fi. ee ; 118, 294 32.65 | 3, 862, 000 134, 806 33.11 | 4, 463, 000 
4. Individual clothing and uniform | | 

gratvities: | | } : 

(a) Uniform gratvities_—.—- ‘ 21, 706 | 59.57 | 1, 293, 100 29,010 | 58. 62 1, 700, 500 

(6) Individual clothing 37, 672 120.80 | 4, 550, 900 39,961 | 117.33 | 4, 688, 500 

se ee ie a 59, 378 98. 42 5, 844, 000 68.971 | 92. 68 6, 389, 000 

Grand total. .. .cc.-5i2: woes ....--| 53, 300, 000 PE ES | 60, 556, 000 
! 





Mr. Suepparb. I see vour breakdown of details is set forth on pages 
2-23 through 2-29 of the justifications. It shows the increase re- 
flected on page 2-23. This increase is due to vour contemplated in- 
crease in personnel in this type of operation, is that correct? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the same premise pertains throughout the 
balance of vour justification? 

Admiral DuBose. It does, sir. The whole thing is predicated on 
the hopes that we will build this Naval Reserve up to 173,000. It is 
below that now. 

Mr. Suepparb. In case, of course, that vou should not at the end 
of the fiscal year be able to accomplish the goal or the effort pro- 
jected here the money will revert to the Treasury, would it not? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been anything in particular that has 
occurred in this activity, as compared with last vear, that would be 
outstanding, insofar as the interest of the committee may pertain? 


RECALL OF RESERVES 


Admiral DuBose. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe so. I can 
think of nothing particularly, except we have hit this Reserve pretty 
much a body blow with recalls, and we have had to call them out. 
If it had not been for them we would simply have been sunk. 

Mr. Suepprarp. In other words, vou figure that vour investment in 
this tvpe of activity has paid off because of vour recent requirements 
in this field for personnel, is that correct? 
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Admiral DuBossr. Yes, sir, that is correct, and I might say our 
aviation is doing very well on maintaining their strength. Much 
better than we are doing in nonaviation. 

Mr. Suepparp. Generally speaking, that is pretty much true across 
the board, is it not? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Mr. Saepparp. It is not? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am very agreeably surprised to hear you say that. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


‘ 


NATIONAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. Fernanprz. Would the passage of the so-called National 
Reserve Act to which reference was made earlier in the day have any 
effect on these estimates? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, it would have, but I am not able to tell 
you what the effects would be. It would very definitely have an 
effect on these estimates. It would have very much less effect on the 
Navy estimates than it would have on some of the other services, 
because the bill is pretty much the Naval Reserve bill we now operate 
under. It would definitely effect some change on these estimates. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Was it based on the present law? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; it was based on the present law. 


VOLUNTEER RESERVE ENLISTMENT PUBLICITY 


Mr. Fernanpez. Do your estimates include anywhere funds for 
the purpose of publicity and propaganda to encourage them to enlist 
in the Volunteer Reserve? 

Admiral DuBose. Not in this appropriation. If you will recall, 
in my opening statement I expressed the hope that we might have 
permission to use recruiting media, television and newspapers, and 
so forth, but there is nothing in this appropriation for that. There 
is money in the 1952 appropriation act, but there is a prohibition in 
there also which says that we cannot use it. 

Mr. FerNaNnpeEz. In 1952? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I am not too familiar with that. 

Admiral DuBose. But there is no money in 1953 in this part of 
the bill. There is, in ‘‘Navy personnel, general expenses,” money 
for publicity. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Surpparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, before you take up your 
questions let me ask the admiral to refer to page 135 of the printed 
bill before you. I find an item in here reflected under the following 
language: 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings available for administrative reappropri- 
ation in subsequent yvear—- 
and for 1952 it shows minus $9,418,000. What is the situation 
involved there? What does that figure mean? 
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Captain Cricuron. That means, Mr. Sheppard, that of the money 
appropriated in 1952, $9,418,000 will not be required for the personne] 
we now estimate we will be able to obtain in 1952. 

Mr. SuHepparp. So, what will you do with the money? 

Captain Cricuron. It reverts to the Treasury. 


REAPPROPRIATION VERSUS REVERSION TO TREASURY OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. The language that you have here is inconsistent 
with your previous statement and what you have just said, because 
this carries over for your reappropriation in subsequent vears. A few 
moments ago when I asked a question about appropriations you told 
me they would revert to the Treasury. If they do revert to the 
Treasury then it is obvious to me that this sum should have also 
reverted to the Treasury. 

Mr. Budget Officer, do you have any comments on that? 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir; it would normally have reverted to the 
Treasury, but in this case Congress reappropriated that money to put 
it into aircraft and facilities. 

Mr. Suepparp. You had better take another look. It is on page 
135 of the printed bill that I have before me under ‘Military personnel, 
Naval Reserve.” You find that item about halfway down the printed 
page. 

Admiral CLexron. In the second supplemental appropriation it did 
transfer that money into the appropriation “aircraft and facilities’’ 
from “Military personnel, Naval Reserve.” The transfer was 
$9,756,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. This amount is $9,418,000. 

Captain Cricuron. Referring to that item which Admiral Clexton 
mentioned I do not know whether that was in the Committee print. 
That was the fiscal year 1951, $9,756,000. 

This item now under discussion is “Unobligated balance, estimated 
savings available for administrative reappropriation in subsequent 
year.”’ 

Mr. Suepparp. It shows a minus sign, $9,418,000. 

Captain Cricuron. That is correct, and that is the amount that 
is not required out of the 1952 appropriation to support the new 
current plan. As to the language used there I cannot explain it. I 
do not know why that particular choice of language was made. 

Admiral CLtexton. I believe 1 know now why they used that lan- 
guage. The Bureau of the Budget is planning to have a survey of the 
Naval Reserve appropriation for 1952, and if it appears that the 
program is not progressing at the rate planned the money will be 
available which would normally go back to the Treasury. However, 
the Navy has deficiencies for 1952 and I believe this wording means 
that the Bureau of the Budget intends to use a certain portion of 
this money to offset deficiencies which will exist in the Navy in 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, under the language in the law, then, it is not 
essential that funds that are unexpended revert to the Treasury. 
They are left subject to such application as the Bureau of the Budget 
may determine it is necessary to make. 

Admiral CLtextron. But you would have to be the ones, Congress 
would have to reappropriate that money and say that $9,418,000 is 
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hereby reappropriated to some other appropriation which amounts 
normally have to make up the deficiency. 

Mr. SHepparp. This language says administrative reappropriation. 
This refers to administrative reappropriation, and this language, at the 
moment, really is rather difficult to solve. 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Suepparp. It is difficult to solve. 

Admiral CLexron. I do know and so do these other gentlemen that 
we have been having hearings on the amount of money which would 
become available from this appropriation to meet other Navy 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will tell vou what I think, under the circumstances 
Admiral, the appropriate thing to do, because I am to construe that 
this language is the language of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you kindly call on such person or persons 
who might be responsible. for it and tell the committee what has 
actually happened or is going so happen to this $9,418,000? We are 
curious about this amount of money, and I would like to know upon 
what basis it is being transferred and not being reverted to the 
Treasury. 

(Note.— For further information on this matter see p. 235.) 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. If that item means what it seems to mean, 
the conclusion is, is it not, that instead of a reduction in your request 
for this item of about $2,000,000, you are in fact requesting an in- 
crease of $7,000,000? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; in rough it does over our actual ability to 
build up the Reserves each year as fast as we would like to. I still 
believe that we should build up the Reserves as fast as possible to the 
173,000. If we do not have the funds we cannot build it up. 


DRILL AND COMMAND PAY 


Mr. WigGiesworrn. You have given us a table at page 2-7 of the 
justifications which shows the average on board for the fiscal year 
1953. What are the comparable figures for the average on board in 
the fiseal year 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. For the fiseal vear 1952 the average on board 
total is 146.915. 

Mr. Wiaeuesworrn. Do you have that broken into the four cate- 
gories? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes. 

Officers, nonaviation, 11,805. 

Enlisted, nonaviation, 97,454. 

Officers, aviation, 9,514. 

Enlisted, aviation, 28,142. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. So, over-all there is an increase of 27,000 on 
the basis of 147,000, or something like 20 percent. What is the 
over-all picture here as a whole in terms of obligations as of December 
31, 1951? 

Captain Cricuton. For the total appropriation, total obligations 
as of December 31, $25,414,700. To von want it for a later date? 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I will stick to December 31. And the ex- 
periditures to that date? 
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Captain Cricutron. $15,597,119. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. And the estimated carry-over for June 30, 
1952, is apparently $29,842,357. 

Captain Cricuton. That we will have to check. 

Mr. WiagGieswortu. The first figure you gave us is different from 
the figure that appears in the over-all table which was $25,412,243. 
1 think that is all. 


REAPPROPRIATION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suerparp. The committee will come to order. When we left 
vesterday we had been discussing the subject matter on page 135 of 
the bill with reference to $9,418,000 under military personnel, Naval 
Reserve, and, Mr. Comptroller, vou were to bring us an explanation 
of that. Insert it in the record at this point, if vou will, for clarifica- 
tion purposes. 

Admiral Ctexvon. | will, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Obligations plus commitments, Dec. 31, 1951 


Percent of fiseal 
Appropriation Amount year 1952 
iWpropriation 


Military personnel, Navy. -- F $1, 195, 500, 000 iS 7 
Military personnel, Necal Resorve 28. $33, 505 163.2 
Mili a y personnel, oflict+s cand’ d ites 7, 935, 208 241.0 
Navy personnel, general expenses. ._- =e 49, 572, 246 &0.3 


! Exclusive of established reserve of $9,418,000, as provided by sec. 405 (d), National Security Act amend- 
ments of 1949. 

2 $2,646,000 will be carried over into first quarter, fiscal year 1953, for obligation during summer cruise 
program as provided by 1952 Appropriation Act, 

Extracts From Section 405 or THE NATIONAL Security Act AMENDMENTS 
oF 1949 (PusLic Law 216, 8ist Cona.; 5 U. 8S. C. 172p) 
WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 

The Secretary of Defense is authorized to provide capital for such working- 
rapital funds by capitalizing inventories on hand and, with the approval of the 
President, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, from unexpended balances of any 
appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund of the 
Treasury: Provided, That no deficiency shall be incurred in any such appropri- 
ation as a result of any such transfer. To the extent that such methods do. not, 
in the determination of the Secretary of Defense, provide adequate amour ts of 
working capital, there is authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not appropriated for other purposes, such sums as may be necessary to 
provide adequate working capital. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you have any particular statement vou wish to 
make other than the printed material you are putting in the record 
we will be glad to hear you, Admiral. 

Admiral CLEexton. I believe the statement is self-explanatory, sir. 

Mr. SHerparp. Very well. 


SUBSISTENCE OF INACTIVE RESERVISTS 
All right, gentlemen, we will proceed with the next budget accivity, 
“Subsistence of inactive reservists,” for which your estimate for 1953 
is $1,926,000, against $1,734,000 for 1952, which shows an increase 
of $192,000. 
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You will present your justification for this request and also the 
explanation for the additional amount requested. 

(The unexpended balance in this activity, as of December 31, 1951, was 
$1,666,285). 

Admiral DuBosr. The purpose of this request is to insure that 
enlisted personnel receive an adequate and balanced ration. It is 
the policy of the Navy to furnish subsistence in kind of such per- 
sonnel wherever practicable. Funds contained in this project will 
provide for such subsistence for 96 percent of the enlisted personnel 
participating in active duty for training. 


SUBSISTENCE ANTHORIZED BY LAW 


Existing law requires that the enlisted personnel on active duty for 
training shall be subsisted in kind or furnished a cash allowance in lieu 
thereof. Subsistence, ashore and afloat, has been provided for in 
accordance with training program plans. The subsistence rates used 
in this estimate are the same as were used for the appropriation 
“Military Personnel, Navy.” 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the bases for analysis here and for 
presentation are all predicated upon the same policy and procedure? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir, that is correct. The difference in the 
total amount of subsistence is due to the increase that we will have, or 
at least hope to have in the Naval Reserve in the 1953 fiscal year, and 
a very slight increase in ration allowance over 1952. 


HOSPITAL RATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. The same conditions prevail here with reference to 
hospital rations as were referred to pertaining to another project which 
was previously discussed? 

Admiral DuBossr. Yes, sir; that is correct. They are shown as to 
numbers on page 2-20. 

Captain Cricuron. And also on page 2-44 there is a summary of 
this budget activity. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is merely the confirmation of the mathematics 
pertaining to the respective messes involved here, general mess 
ashore, general mess afloat, and so forth. It is merely a recap of the 
details pertaining to vour previous testimony. 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. Are the subsistence costs vou have given us 
identical with those we had under military personnel, Navy? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


.Mr. WicGLesworru. And the amount you need for subsistence 
just depends on how many, how much of an increase, if any, you are 
allowed for the Reserve? 

Admiral DuBost. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next 
budget activity, “Travel,” wherein it is reflected that your estimate 
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for 1953 is $4,463,000 as against $3,862,000 for 1952, or a reflected in- 
crease of $601,000. 

You will make your presentation justifying this request and also 
explain the increase. 

(The unexpended balance in this activity, as of December 31, 1951, was 
$2,601,282). 

Admiral DuBoss. This activity is for providing funds for the travel 
of 134,806 naval reservists who participate in Naval Reserve training 
programs. 

The increase, again, is due to the increased numbers of the Reserve 
which reflects, of course, increased travel. 


DISABILITY AND DEATH BENEFITS 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, you also have under that activity ‘“Dis- 
ability and death benefits.” 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir, by law men on active duty, that is, 
reservists, are allowed disability and death benefits. I do not mean 
men on active duty with the Regular forces in connection with this 
budget project. This is the estimate of what we will need to take 
care of those benefits which are required "y law for reservists engaged 
in active duty for training. 


REVIEW OF REQUESTS FOR TRAVEL 


Mr. Suepparp. What particular type of screening is being conducted 
within the Navy for the purpose of bringing those travel requests 
within bounds that have been heretofore rather liberal? 

Admiral DuBose. This vear it is a good deal less, Mr. Chairman, 
and we are going to make a very strenuous effort to cut it down. I 
assume that what vou said covers the whole subject of travel, Regular 
and Reserve. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does. 

Admiral DuBost. We have had to have a great deal more travel in 
the last year or two than prior to that time because of the need for 
calling thousands of Reserves to active service. Now we are releasing 
them, their period of service being anywhere from 12, 17, to 24 months, 
instead of the usual 4-year enlistments. 


TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH MOTH-BALL FLEET 


Furthermore, because of the very great increase since the start of 
the Korean war, we have had a great deal of instability; pulling people 
out of active ships and putting them on ships coming out of moth balls. 
We have had to do a great deal more training than in previous years 
along with this increase. It is a large item, but I assure you that we 
are doing everything that we possibly can to meet the situation and to 
cut down the amount of travel. 

I have personally gone into that trav el pretty carefully. 

Under the training of Naval Reserves, of course, these lads have 
to go aboard ships or to stations where the ‘vy can get their active duty 
training, and this estimate is a computation of the numbers we believe 
will take training duty. If they are going to take it, then they must 
be transported from their homes to their place of training, and returned 
home again. 
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Mr. Suepparp. This computation is predicated upon the utilization 
of the yardstick of experience in the past, is that correct? 
Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


TRAVEL DETAIL 


‘ 


Mr. Wigcieswortn. Do vou not have some breakdown or a com- 
putation of any kind as a result of which vou arrived at this $4,439,000 
for travel? 

Captain Cricutron. Yes, sir, that is on pages 2-46 and 2-47, Mr. 
Wigvlesworth. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Looking at page 16 of the justifications, 
annual training duty, nonaviation, that has gone up $500,000, or 
about 20 percent. That is about in line with vour increase percent- 
agewise, is it not? 

Captain Cricnron. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 


a7 


PERSONNAL IN AVIATION TRAINING 


Mr. WicGLtesworrtn. I notice in that same item vou have 82,529 
people under annual training duty in aviation, at an over-all cost of 
$3,250,000. Is this table based on specific destinations? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, it is based on specific destinations, on the 
basis of 6 cents a mile, which is the rate of all services at this time. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. In other words, of that 82,529 people just 
referred to, vou think vou know where each one is going? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have broken it down by naval districts. 
and we know where they are going for their training dutv. We have 
the average rate for the Organized Reserve, surface, and also for the 
aviation. Because some of their units are closer to their homes the 
travel we have for aviation units is a little bit less than it is for men 
in the surface Reserve who have to go to the seaports from their homes 
and back. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is this travel all within the country? 

Admiral DuBose. It is all within the continental United States. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. I have no further questions. 


PAYMENT OF TRAVEL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of this travel obligation is con- 
sidered in the category of public utility transportation as against that 
of military transportation, if any, meaning by that that vou can 
travel by train, vou can travel by bus, or vou can travel by MATS, 
and so forth? 

Admiral DuBose. Well, all of this travel is by commercial trans- 
portation, either by bus or train, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What happens in instances where this travel 
money is not actually expended, and vou find the person at the 
required destination? 

Admiral DuBose. It will always be expended if he gets there. He 
puts in a claim for it, even if he pays out of his own pocket to get 
there. He putsina claim for it, if | understand the question correctly. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I was getting at was this: an individual 
leaving X place, geographically speaking, is given free transportation 
to activity or location B. 
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Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now, let us assume, for the sake of discussion, 
that he does not use that transportation, that he has some other 
method of getting there and does not use that transportation, then 
what? 

Admiral DuBose. Then he is allowed a rate at so much a mile, 
provided he gets permission to travel by his private car. The trans- 
portation request would be turned in and he would put in a claim for 
so much per mile for travel by his own car. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Six cents a mile? 

Admiral DuBosg. Six cents a mile on a mileage basis. 


TRAVEL VERSUS PER DIEM 


Captain Cricnton. Or a per diem rate if he chooses to be reim= 
bursed on a per diem basis. 

Mr. Wige_eswortH. A per diem rate of what? 

Captain CricuTon. $9 a day. 

Admiral Dusosr. He must take one or the other: he cannot take 
both. 

Captain Cricwtron. Yes, sir; he must elect either the mileage basis 
or the per diem reimbursement basis. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Has not that per diem been increased sub- 
stantially? 

Captain Cricaton. The per diem was established by the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, at $9 a day. 


TRAVEL FOR OTHER PERSONS 


Mr. WiecurswortH. Let me ask one further question, Mr. 
Chairman. I do not believe it strictly belongs here, but supposing 
you transport a group of businessmen or industrialists from one 
place to another, would that be included in this travel item or in the 
travel item under the active force, or where would that money come 
from? 

Admiral DuBosr. It would not be included in this. Again, 
Admiral Clexton knows just how that is done, | do not know, but it 
would not be from this appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, vou have a group of specialists, and 
they are being transported from one place to another for some mission 
that you desire to be accomplished. Where does their transportation 
cost come from, Captain? 

Captain Cricuron. It would come from the appropriation providing 
for the maintenance of the activity or program which required the 
use of these personnel. It would come under temporary additional 
duty travel which is a responsibility of the bureau or office supporting 
the appropriation program. It does not bear in any way on these 
military pay appropriations. 


TRAVEL ITEMS IN ALL RUREAUS 
Mr. WiGcGLeswortH. Does that mean that in order to get the 


over-all picture we have got to go to every bureau in the Department. 
or is there one item that covers that? 


95338 — 52-—16 
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Admiral CLexton. You would have to go to each bureau because 
travel is supported by the program that they are justifying. 

Admiral DuBose. I think that might be clarified by saying that 
all military people traveling, other than those traveling under tem- 
porary orders to do work for particular activities are included in these 
estimates here. If the Bureau of Ships require’ a certain amount of 
field travel to send their representatives around for making additional 
investigations or inspections, they show that in their budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that would be reflected in the request of the 
Bureau of Ships in their presentation? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes; that is the point I am trying to make. 


CRITICISM OF TRAVELERS——-OTHER THAN NAVY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if Admiral 
Clexton could not put something together for us so we could get some 
picture of the number of persons transported and the cost of their 
transportation, other than strictly naval personnel. 

I notice in the papers that criticism has been directed to the Navy 
in this connection, and I think it would be helpful if we could get an 
over-all picture of it before we get through. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INpivipuAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up individual 
clothing and uniform gratuities for which your 1953 estimate reflects 
$6,389,000, as against $5,844,000 for 1952, showing a plus of $545,000. 

You will make your statement of justifie ation for that requirement, 
and explain the increase that is reflected here, please. 

(The unexpended balance in this activity, as of December 31, 1951, was 
$4,590,425.) 

Admiral DuBosr. This project provides for the payment of initial 
and quadrennial uniform gratuities to officers of the inactive Naval 
Reserve who qualify under the provisions of the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938, as amended. An estimate of 5,000 officers will qualify for 
initial uniform gratuity and 24,010 officers will become eligible for the 
quadrennial uniform gratuity. 

Uniform gratuities are provided for by law for Naval Reserve 
officers fulfilling prescribed requirements. Initial $100 uniform 
gratuities are provided for newly commissioned officers who qualify 
for such gratuities through participation in the Naval Reserve 
program. The number of officers estimated to qualify for $50 
quadrennial gratuities is paid on a projection of those who will have 
established eligibility either through periods of active duty or through 
participating in inactive duty Naval Reserve programs over a 4-year 
period, 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as this requirement is concerned in the 
clothing category, it has the same general standards applied as 
established with differentials, of course, that would obviously fall 
within the catezory of the Reserve aspect; is that correct? 

Admiral DuBosr. There is no uniform gratuity at all for permanent 
officers of the Regular Navy. They buy their own uniforms. This is 
all for Reserves. 
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Mr. SuHepparD. And it is again estimated on the number of person- 
nel that will be involved in this requirement? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been any specific change in this presenta- 
, tion as against that of last year which would be outstanding, to which 
the committee should address itself? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; there have been none. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This figure of actual expenses, 1951 means what 
was expended in 1951 or what was appropriated? 

Captain Cricnuton. That was the actual expenditure. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And in 1952 it is the actual estimated expenditure, 
not what was appropriated? 

Captain Cricntron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


TERM OF ENLISTMENT IN NAVY 


Mr. Fernanpez. Enlistments in the Navy are for what period of 
time? 

Admiral DuBosr. Enlistments in the Navy are for either 4 years or 
6 years. A man can extend his enlistment 2 years if he wishes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When they are drafted into the Navy how long a 
period do they have to serve? 

Admiral DuBoss. If you mean literally drafted, we do not use the 
draft. All of our enlistments are voluntary, and they may enlist for a 
period of 4 years or 6 years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I thought you were using the draft. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; we do not use the draft. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So, all of your enlistments are for 4 vears? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes; or 6 years, in the Regular Navy, and the 
same for the Reserves, but a Reserve can complete his required active 
duty when he has served 17 to 24 months. 

Mr. Fernanpez. After a man serves 4 years and is discharged, 
what is his status? 

Admiral DuPBosr. Well, unless he enlisted after July 1, 1951, his 
status is that of a free agent, but if he enlisted after that, when he is 
discharged he will have 4 years in the Reserve. My date on that I 
would have to check. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you say that he would have 4 years in the 
Reserve, what do you mean by that? 

Admiral DuBose. I mean by that that he would be in the volunteer 
Reserve unless he agreed to go with an Organized Reserve drilling 
unit. He would be in the Reserve and be eligible for call for 4 more 
years. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If he does not go into the Organized Reserve what 
happens? 

Admiral DuBossr. He may elect whether to go into the Organized 
Reserve and drill with a unit, or simply remain in the Voluntary Re- 
serve until and unless called to the colors. 


STATUS OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Fernanpez.. What I am getting at is this: You spoke yesterday 
about all reservists being voluntary, that they cannot be forced into it. 
Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. I am sorry I gave any such impression, 
for any Reserve can be ordered into active service in time of war or 
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national emergency. We do not intend to eall people involuntarily, 
except a very few during 1953, but legally they are all eligible for call. 

Mr. Ferxanpez. Then a man who has served 4 years remains sub- 
ject to call for another 4 vears at any time? 

Admiral DuBosr. Provided he has enlisted since the date of July 
1, or specifically, the 19th of June 1951. If he enlisted prior to that 
he is discharge, and he is a completely free agent. 

Mr. Ferns poz. Therefore, vou are building up a pool of men who 
are fully trained, with 4 vears training, who are available for another 4 
years? 

Admiral DuBose. That will be true 4 vears from now. Unless 
we can get these men to enlist voluntarily they cannot be forced in. 
It will be at least June 19, 1955, before any of those men will have 
obligated Reserve service. 

Mir. Fernanpez. But from and after 1955 vou will be able to build 
up that man pool, irrespective of any voluntary Reserve? 

Admiral Du Bost. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all. 


INCREASE IN UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Mir. Wiceieswortn. | notice that the increase in uniform gratui- 
ties grows from substantially $1,293,000 in 1952 to $1,700,000 in 1953. 
Why is that so large, and where is the computation, if anv? 

Captain Cricnroxn. The computations are contained on page 
2-49, sir. 

The increase in cost is due to the increased number of officers who 
will qualify for both the initial gratuity, and the quadrennial main- 
tenance allowance. 

Mir. WicGLteswortu. I notice that the increase for the initial 
allowance would be about what vou would expect. The increase in 
the quadrennial allowance is a little larger percentagewise, and I sce 
vou give a figure of 24,000 for officers who will become eligible for that 
in 1953 as compared with 17,500 in 1952. What is the explanation 
of that? 

Admiral DuBose. It is a 4-vear cycle, Mr. Wigglesworth, and it 
just happens to depend on when those officers get this initial allow- 
ance. Four vears later thay get the smaller allowance, and it all 
depends on what vear they happen to enter the Service. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, OFFICER CANDIDATES, NAVY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$18, 899,300 | $19,348,000 | $21,315,000 





Any ion o 
Pp ir ba } 2, 528, 504 | 2, 646, 000 

Re bursem« ther accounts 20, 430 | b# 
Total available for obligation certs ; 18,919,730 | 21,876, 504 | 23, 961,090 
Balance available in subsequent vear__......-.-.-----.-.-.-.- |} —2,528, 504 | — 2, 646, 000 | —2, 814, 890 
Nascar ts ARC, nah eee. ey 
Obligations incurred ‘ . | 16,391,226} 19, 230, 504 21, 146, 200 

; ro | Ad | 

Comparative transfer from ‘‘ Military personnel, Navy”... ..-] 174, 000 | Ve Sao 8 eee 


_ a 


16, 565, 226 19, 230, 504 | 21, 146, 200 
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Obligations by activities 


























Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct obligations | 
} 
Is a a et .--| $12,055,773 | $13,146,027 | $14, 637, 500 
mont a sag ERS I as ARIE eis SR ea NIC IS ASA le 1, 402, 676 1, 547, 724 | 2, 183, 800 
3. Travel Beaty Thee se Aes Oe 1, 426, 142 2, 290, 558 | 2, 202, 500 
Uh TRAPANI io ag ead tS 1, 660, 205 2; 246, 195 | 2, 122, 400 
eer TR ORIN oo oo an cc ecco cdkuc foued 16, 544,796 | 19, 230, 504 | 21, 146, 200 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | | ape 
| 
2. Subsistence Pen, Seno b ce ea eeteee es 1,486 |_- : ee 
4. Individual clothing Vsing adeteduucwanchntacleakde adi aeteds pL liter pepe pe oe 
Total obligations oer out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ioc antawciia ccna eee es a 20,430 | 
Total obligations. __.._...-- soe eee a teres ~ 16, ! 565, 226 | 19, 230, 504 | id 21, 146, 200 
| i 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct obligations 


01 Personal services (military) - - casas ---------| $11,649,197 | $13, 138, 467 $14, 627, 420 
02 ‘Trave Sixapaeteeen Sa eascr -| 1, 426, 142 2, 290, 558 2, = 500 
07 Other contractual services... --_. Seater 78, 730 91, 600 500 
08 Supplies and materials eat 2, 984, 151 3, 702, 319 209" 700 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insur: ance Claims.....-.-_- s2a4 406, 576 } 7, 560 10, O80 

Total direct obligations ‘ . ia wttseteed "16, 5447 TH 19, 230, 504 21, 146, 200 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | | 
accounts | 


08 Supplies and materials : eee nk, Scere a 20, 430 


‘Total obligations. -- ‘ ‘ im rae 16, 565, 226 19, 250, 504 21, 146, 200 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next item 
that is reflected in the justifications, “Military personnel, officer 
candidates, Navy.” 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Please insert at this point in the record a statement showing the 
estimated unexpended balances in this appropriation at the end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


Miuirary PERSONNEL, OrriceER CANbiIpATES, NAVY 


Estimated unexpended balance, $5,446,424 

This amount of carry-over represents withholding taxes to be paid to the 
Treasury Department, travel expenses from the several officer candidate pro- 
grams with personal claims still in process and billings by common carriers. In 
addition, a portion of the unexpended balance of this 2-year appropriation covers 
expenses involving pay, travel, and subsistence for summer cruises conducted 
subsequent to the end of the budget year. Obligations for the summer training 
program occur during June and July and therefore will be liquidated in fiscal 
year 1954. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Reporter, insert at this point in the record pages 3-2 and 3 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel is charged with providing officers for the 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve. In order to accomplish this task, there 
has been established an officer-candidate program encompassing the midshipmerr 
at the United States Naval Academy, the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, the naval aviation cadets, and the Reserve officer candidates. This 
appropriation provides for the pay, subsistence, clothing, and travel of the 
officer candidates included in these categories and undergoing training. In 
order to complete the obligation of the Government to personnel who were enrolled 
in the Naval Aviation College program provision is made in the estimates for the 
retainer pay of those Naval Reserve officers who have fulfilled their obligated 
service on active duty and have returned to college as provided for in the law 
which established this program. 

The average number of officer candidates for whom military-personnel expenses 
are provided in this estimate is summarized as follows: 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


Naval Academy midshipmen | 3, 698 3, 768 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps regular students. _. 6, 741 6, 526 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps contract students 7, 108 | R, 187 
Naval Aviation College officer students | 135 |} 231 
Aviation midshipmen.. > = 4 = 15 
Aviation cadets H 2.316 3, 135 
Reserve officer candidates... ha = sa hace 2, 820 2, 820 
Total___. i eae pa Lue tes ete See ares 22, 828 24, 667 


The scheduled summer training programs administered under this appropriation 
commence in June and extend into September, with the exact starting dates of 
the various cruises necessarily subject to wide variation due to revised operational 
schedules of ships and training stations. Accordingly, the total costs of the pro- 
grams to be conducted during the summer of calendar vear 1953 are again pro- 
vided through extended availability of the appropriation into fiscal year 1954. 
The distribution of obligations, by fiscal years, is as follows: 


1952 1953 1954 


obligations obligations obligations Potal 
1951 -52 appropriation , $2. 528, HOF : $2. 528, 504 
1952-53 estimate 16, 702,000 $2, 646, 000 _| 19,348,000 


1953-54 estimate as . 18, 590,200 $2,814, 800 21, 315, 000 


Total 19, 230, 504 21, 146, 200 2, 814, 800 





SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION CONTENT 


Mr. SHepparp. We would request, at this time, Admiral, that we 
have an insertion in the record such as reflected on page 431 of last 
year’s hearings. 

Admiral DuBoskr. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of appropriation content 





| 1952 | 1953 
POE. BEES OeSBaRT Ire Sree ie Breas 
+ Num- | Average | Num- | Average |, 

her t vate Amount | her: t) rate ©4 Amount 





} 
i 


Naval Academy midshipmen: | | | | | 
Pay = pig eee ot 3, 693 | $936.00 | $3,456,648 | 3, 768 $936.00 | $3, 526,848 
Subsistence A | 3,693 488.03 | 1,802,294 | 3,768 | 487.62 | 1, 837, 341 
Travel. - | 3,693 46.15 170,437 | 3, 768 46.96 | 176, 939 
Total. . i | 5, 429, 379 5, 541, 128 


NROTC regular students: 











Retainer and active-duty pay-_- | 6,741 | 599.55 | 4,041,568 604, 33 
Subsistence. | 6,741 | 42.61 | 287, 229 5. 52 
Travel - : | 6,741 | 125.29 | 844, 590 | 128. 04 | 
Clothing... P | 2,000 248. 98 | 497, 960 248. 98 
Total... ati J | | 5,671,347 5, 574, 478 
NROTC contract students: | | 
Pay (including commutation of ra- | 
tions) 1 7,108! 79.57] 565,618 | 8,187 109. 35 895, 229 
Subsistence : : | 7,108 | 7.00 | 49,724 | 8, 187 14.03 114, 892 
Travel - | 7,108 | 16.89 | 120,030 | 8,187 34. 96 286, 208 
Clothing os | 3,837 | 248.98 955,336 | 2,956 248. 98 735, 985 
Total x | } 1,690, 708 | 2, 032, 314 
Naval Aviation College officer students: | | | } 
Retainer pay - - - -- ; ‘ | 135 | 1,200.00 | 162, 000 231 | 1, 200.00 277, 200 
Naval aviation midshipmen: j | 
Pay and flight pay A | 15 | 1,404.00 | 21, 060 
Subsistence... ....- ued } 15 | 494.13 7,412 
2, Stee MRP! la es aaa | 15 46.33 | 695 
Ji es P = . 29, 167 
Naval aviation cadets: | 
Pay (including death gratuities) | 2,316 | 1, 268. 26 2, 925, 720 3,135 | 1, 263.22 3 960, 180 
Subsistence... -__. ; | 2,316 | 468.11 | 1,084, 143 3, 135 476. 69 1, 494, 428 
Travel 2,316 S7. 68 203, O74 3, 135 84.17 263, S50 
Clothing | 2,627 | 273.75 | 719, 141 2, 687 273. 75 735, 566 
Total 4, 932, 078 6, 454, 028 
Reserve officer candidates: | 
Pay 2, 820 167. 08 471,179 | 2.820 167. 08 
Subsistence. _.- : | 2,820 46.70 | 131, 705 2, 820 47.71 
Travel 2, 820 240. 22 677, 411 2, $20 240. 22 
Clothing 1, 410 108. 43 152, 884 1,410 108. 43 
t Total ae ee age ek: | | | 1, 433, 179 1, 436, 022 
ice cn Une ares 19, 347, 858 21, 315, 170 
Round-off____- : | +142 -170 
| Total. .... 19, 348, 000 21,315, 000 
' = - 
| Summary: 
| Pay : mcs. 11, 643, 800 12, 074, 500 
| Subsistence 3, 362, 700 : 3, 878, 100 
} Travel 2, 016, 200 2, 240, 000 
| Clothing___- ee Ti? omer on Sania : ; | 2,325, 300 octet 2, 122, 400 
| ee rs chk li vancces Res Sa ot 19 306.0004). oz} 252 Eee 21, 315, 000 
Mr. Suepparp. Do yeu have a specific over-all statement that you 


wish to make pertaining to this budget request, Admiral? 
Admiral DuBoss. No, sir; no further statement. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will proceed to “Pay and 
allowances,” on page 3-6 of the justifications wherein you are making 
a request for $14,722,300 for 1953 as against $13,255,600 for 1952, 
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showing a plus differential of $1,466,700. You will proceed with 
your justification for this request, and specifically address yourself 
to the requirement for the additional amount. 


(NotEe.—The unexpended balances in the activities carried under this appro- 
priation, as of December 31, 1951, were as follows:) 


er er ee oS ee _ $8, 208, 184 
oD ERNE ee) oe ho ue ... 1, 740, 034 
BO i ee eee kee Ss yes: ener : 1, 917, 289 
4. Individual clothing... .__- ee o> hee eee Soe a 921, 685 


OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Admiral DuBosr. The officer candidate training programs have 
been designed to meet the continuing need for newly commissioned 
officers for career or short-term service in the Regular Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. This project provides 
funds for active-duty pay, retainer pay, commuted rations, and other 
items of pay and allowances authorized by law for officer candidates 
including midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy, Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students (regular and contract), 
commissioned-officer Naval Aviation College program students, naval 
aviation cadets, and Reserve officer candidates. 

The number of officer candidates provided for in these estimates is 
based upon approved personnel plans, training capacity, and the re- 
quirements of the service for officer inputs to maintain a vitalized 
officer corps. The product of this program will provide trained 
junior officers for the Regular Navy, Naval Reserve, Marine Corps, 
and Marine Corps Reserve. <A certain percentage of the output of 
the Naval Academy will be assigned to the Air Force on a voluntary 
basis. The rates of pay and allowances are fixed by applicable provi- 
sions of law. Detailed computations for this activity are given on 
pages 3-14 and 3-15. 


RESERVE OFFICER GOALS 


[ would like to say in connection with this that while we do get 
some officers for the Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, I do 
not want to leave the impression that we get the great majority of 
their officers for them. They get their own. We are expanding our 
officer candidate schools in order that We may put a stop to calling 
Reserve officers involuntarily. That has been eur big aim in these 
programs. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was stated here vesterday that the numbers of 
Reserves were not up to the goals of 1952. Is the same situation 
true under the activities of this appropriation that we are presently 
discussing? 

Admiral DcBosr. It is not true, Mr. Chairman. We are just 
about full to the hilt in all of these officer candidate schools. 


TRAVEL 


REDUCTION IN FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice here under items 3 and 4 which are re- 
flected on page 3—5 that there is some difference in items 3 and 4 for 
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1952 as against 1953. For example, you have travel in 1952 in the 
amount of $2,290,558, and you show a decrease to $2,202,500 for the 
1953 travel allowance. Is that the result of closer checking on your 
travel allowance in this category or nonrequirement—which of the 
two? 

Captain Cricnuron. We have rescheduled the summer training 
which requires smaller amount going into travel for the fiscal vears 
1953 and 1954. There is a combination of the 2 vears, it being a 
2-year appropriation, The 1952-53 appropriation is carrying 4 
heavier portion of that summer training load. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 
REDUCTION IN REQUEST 


Mr. Sueprarp. In your next item for individual clothing there is 
a differential between 1952 and 1953. For 1952 the estimate is 
$2,246,195, and for 1953 it is $2,122,400, showing a fair reduction 
in vour estimate for 1953 and 1954. 

Captain Cricuron. That refleets a reduction in the cost of clothing 
which amounts to approximately $10 per bag for the ROTC. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you refer to S10 a bag, that isa bag utilized 
for the purpose of carrying a man’s clothing, commonly known as a 
dunnage bag? 

Admiral DuBosr. In the Army it is known as a dunnage bag, but 
in the Navy it is a sea bag. Captain Crichton’s reference to the 
word related to the clothing that we provide a man. It is not always 
the same amount. For example, if we are sending officer candidates 
to Newport in the summertime we will not give them a complete bag 
while they are in the officer candidate school, because they will not 
need it. So, it is controlled by the duty or program involved and the 
climate to which a man is sent. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It does indicate the fact that you are reaching down 
to that level for the purpose of analyzing your requirements and as 
nearly as possible reflecting them in your presentation? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Whether it be an increase or a decrease you are 
doing it to that degree. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


AVAILABILITY OF YEAR-END BALANCES 


Mr. Fernanpez. I do not quite understand yet what you mean by 
“prior year balance available” and “balance available in subsequent 
year. 

Captain Cricuton. About 2 years ago Congress complied with a 
request of the Navy to make this appropriation available over two 
fiscal years in order to permit us to better plan and administer the 
summer training programs, and complete the annual training cycle 
under one appropriation. We begin with the training cycle at the 
commencement of the academic year and complete that year’s cycle 
at the commencement of the succeeding academic year. 

Following the actual academic instruction in the colleges there is 
a summer training program, during which time we provide training in 
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ships, amphibious operations, and aviation. It is to provide for that 
lap-over between fiscal years where previously we would pay for ap- 
proximately half of the summer training, travel, and subsistence, out 
of 1 year’s appropriation, and then on the Ist of July have to pick those 
people up wherever they may be under a subsequent year’s appropria- 
tion. 

Because we cannot forecast 18 months in advance with any degree 
of accuracy what the schedule of ships or the availability of training 
facilities ashore will be, we are forced to change our training programs 
radically, often right up to the time when the summer training begins. 
This means that, perhaps, we had estimated for a large amount of 
travel in June of the fiscal year 1952, and actually that would fall 
over into the fiscal year 1953, due largely to the unavailability of ships. 
This way we can carry the entire training cycle in one appropriation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That means that vou have available $2,646,000 
for the 1953 fiscal year. That was the appropriation actually last 
vear? 

Captain Cricuton. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And, likewise, you will have $2,814,800 available 
if that is appropriated for the 1954 fiscal year? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I see. 

What is meant by this footnote, “Includes comparative transfer of 
$174,000,” and the figure $2,528,504 for 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. That refers to the fiscal year 1951 when we were 
rearranging appropriations to conform with the performance budget. 
The subsistence of Naval Academy midshipmen on summer cruises 
was transferred from the regular pay appropriation, where it had pre- 
viously been, into ‘Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy”’ 
appropriation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Going back again to this appropriation for the 
summer lag and summer cruises, that begins with 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. No, sir; actually that was first enacted for the 
fiscal vear 1951 appropriation. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Comptroller, in the interest of the conservation 
of time, vesterday I think I was asking consistently at the opening of 
each project that the unexpended balance be supplied as of the latest 
possible moment. I would like to have you see that that is responded 
to in the case of all of these prejects as we come to them, and that will 
save my remembering to get them in the record at those points, 

I wish you would do that, please. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS AND CARRY-OVERS 


Mr. WicGieswortn, In this particular item you are asking for 
$21,315,000 for 1953 as compared with $19,348,000 in the current 
fiscal year. You indicated, as I understand it, obligations as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, of $10,042,050. You also indicated a carry-over on 
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June 30, 1952, of $5,031,424, and an estimated carry-over on June 30, 
1953, of $5,446,424. Do you have the actual expenditures as of 
December 31, 1951? 

Captain Cricntron. As of December 31, 1951, there was unexpended 
$12,907,192. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. How much had you expended as of that date? 

Captain Cricuron. $6,440,808. 


CONTRACT STUDENTS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. Now, as I understand it, from the table al- 
ready inserted in the record you are including officers covered by this 
request. You hope for 24,667 in 1953 as compared with 22,828 in the 
current year, or, an over-all increase of about 10 percent. Tell us 
briefly, please, about the Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps con- 
tract students. 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. WiGG._eswortu. Tell us briefly, please, about the Naval Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps contract students? 

Admiral DuBose. The contract students are appointed by the pro- 
fessors of naval science at the universities where there is a Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps unit. They are not selected by 
National or State competition as are the regulars, although later on 
they may be transferred into it. They receive uniforms, and that is 
practically all. I will ask Captain Crichton to tell you what the con- 
tract student gets. At the end he comes out as an ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve, whereas a regular NROTC student comes out 
as an ensign, United States Navy. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. How are they selected? 

Admiral DuBose. They are selected by the professors of naval 
science at the 52 universities from among those who are applicants, 
depending on their previous work and school records, and the desire 
that they seem to have to really take the course. This is accomplished 
through interviews, and so forth. There are about 7,000 or 8,000 of 
them. They receive in their last 2 vears at college 90 cents a day 
subsistence. That is all they get besides uniforms. The first 2 years 
they do not get the subsistence allowance. 

Mr. Wicciteswortu. Those 52 universities being specifically desig- 
nated or approved by the Navy Department? 

Admiral DuBosr. They are, sir. They were selected with a great 
deal of care by a board of naval officers and civilian educators when the 
program was set up, based on the type of college, distribution of popu- 
lation and other considerations. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBSISTENCE 
INCREASE REQUESTED 


I notice that there is a very substantial increase in your request for 
subsistence, from $1,547,000 in 1952 to $2,183,000 for 1953. What is 
the explanation of that increase in view of the fact that the number of 
officers is only going up roughly 10 percent? Is there a breakdown of 
that somewhere? 
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Captain Cricntron. On page 3-16 is the breakdown of our com- 
putation for this activity. 


RECONCILIATION OF APPROPRIATIONS AVAILABLE AND ESTIMATED 
OBLIGATIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. WireGiesworrn. Now, looking at page 3-16, is there not an 
inconsistency between the figures that appear there compared with 
those that appear under subsistence on page 3-5? 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. The difference between the 
figure of $2,230,300 and the figure $2,183,800 represents the diifer- 
ence between the total amount appropriated or requested in this 
appropriation for subsistence in the 1953-54 budget and that portion 
which will actually be obligated in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. In other words, vou are requesting more 
than would appear to be requested on page 3-5? 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. For the fiscal vear 1953 there 
will be obligated from the 1953-54 appropriation $1,805,219. There 
will also be obligated in the fiscal vear 1953 $378,610 from the 1952-53 
appropriation. That makes a total of $2,183,800 to be obligated for 
the fiscal vear 1953. 

Captain Cricuton. Page 3-8 of the submission shows what those 
amounts are, and I think that will answer vour question, sir. 

Mr. WigGiesworra,. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGiesworrs. In other words, vou are going to obligate, 
if this request is appreved, $2,183,800 in respect to the fiscal vear 
1953; 1s that right? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiecLteswortna. And you are going to have left over the differ- 
ence between that figure and $2,230,300 for obligation for the fiscal 
vear 1954? 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. There will be $425,100 avail- 
able for obligation in the fiscal vear 1954 which will complete the 
subsistence required for the summer training cruises in the calendar 
vear 1953, in July, August, and September. 


REASON FOR AMOUNT OF INCREASE IN ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS, 1953 


Mr. WicGLteswortu. Well, it still is not clear to me why you need 
such a substantial increase in your request for subsistence. There is 
a 40 percent increase in estimated obligation for 1953 as compared 
with 1952. 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. The significant element in that, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, is the substantial increase in the number of naval 
aviation cadets together with an increase in the number of contract 
students who will go on summer cruises in 1953 over the number who 
were eligible for cruises in 1952. 

Mr. Wiceteswortx. Why do you emphasize aviation cadets, when 
aviation cadets actually contribute one-third of the over-all increase? 
Your over-all increase percentagewise is only about 10 percent, and 
I am just wondering why you need a 40 percent increase for a 10 per- 
cent increase in officer candidates. 
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Lieutenant Commander THompson. Well, your naval aviation 
cadets, Mr. Wigglesworth, are aboard the whole 12 months during the 
year. We have an increase from 2,316 to 3,135. That one element 
is responsible for an increase of over $400,000 in the total subsistence 
costs between the 2 years. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Because it is a 12 months’ job? 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

The annual subsistence cost of a naval aviation cadet is $476.69. 
So, an increase in those numbers makes a substantial increase in the 
over-all subsistence costs. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. That would account for two-thirds of the 
increase in the subsistence item. 

Lieutenant Commander Tuompson. In addition to that we have 
1,874 of the contract NROTC students going on summer cruises as 
compared with 640 in 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. In one instance there is a plus 119, and in this 
instance there is a plus of 1,234? 

Lieutenant Commander THompson. Yes, sir; with very minor var- 
iations among the other types of students those two items account for 
the increase. 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES AT END OF FISCAL YEARS 1952 
AND 1953 


Admiral CLexton. Mr. Chairman, in one of the recapitulations 
that Mr. Wigglesworth made he mentioned a carry-over of $5,000,000. 

I want to indicate that the carry-over in 1952 from the fiscal vear 
1951 is $2,528,504, and then the carry-over from 1952 to 1953 will be 
$2,646,000, and the carry-over from 1953 to 1954 will be $2,814,800, 
and at no time do you add any of those two together. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. Are those figures for the entire item, ‘“Mili- 
tary personnel, officer candidates,’”” Navy? 

Admiral CLextron. The status of funds sheet which I believe vou 
are looking at shows that the appropriation, ‘Military personnel, 
officer candidates,” had available to it in 1952 an appropriation of 
$19,348,000. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. I am talking about the unexpended balance. 

The figures to which I] referred are taken from the document 
entitled “Department of Navy, Amount Available for Expenditure 
and Expenditure by Appropriation Fiscal Year 1952 and Fiscal Year 
1953.”’ Are those figures incorrect or not? 

Admiral CLexron. Those are correct; those are estimates. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Those are the figures that I used, the esti- 
mated unexpended balance, or carry-over, as of June 30, 1952, being 
indicated at $5,031,424, and that estimated a year later as of June 
30, 1953, being indicated at $5,446,424. 

Admiral CLexton. Those are correct; | misunderstood. 1 thought 
vou were reading from the amount available to obligate and wore 
adding the figures which are carry-overs specifically in the bill. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any lack of reconciliation between the 
two reports insofar as the justifications are concerned and the sheets 
that the gentleman has under discussion? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir; one is expenditures and one is the 
amount of money available for obligations. 
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TRAVEL 


INCREASE IN ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next activity, “Travel, officer 
candidates, Navy,” where your 1953-54 estimate is $2,240, 000 and 
for 1952-53 your estimate was $2,016,200, or an increase of $223,800. 

Will you justify your requirement and address yourself to the 
increase reflected? 

Admiral DuBose. This program provides for initial travel, travel 
upon discharge, and travel under orders of midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

Funds are also included for initial travel to college or university by 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps regular students and for their 
travel upon dise harge: travel under orders in connection with the 
summer training of Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps students, 
regular and contract, and Reserve Officer candidates; and for initial 
travel, travel upon discharge, and travel under orders by naval avia- 
tion cadets. 

BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Initial travel, travel upon discharge, and travel under orders of 
officer candidates are essential features of the training programs and 
are authorized by law. The rates used in the computation of the 
estimate are based on established training plans, related to the 
location of trainees and the activities at which training will be con- 
ducted, or from which they will embark on cruises afloat. 

The increase is due particularly to the increased number in the 
program. 

Mr. SHepparp. Does the same amount of personnel apply in this 
instance as to the subsistence project we just covered a moment ago? 

Admiral DuBose. Exactly the same people; ves. 

Mr. SHepparp. Has there been any change in this program pre- 
sented in this budget compared to the budget of last year? 

Admiral DuBose. None. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. This carry-over principle is applicable to 
each project under this officer candidate item? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 
DECREASE IN ESTIMATED OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next activity, “Individual 
clothing,’ under ‘Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy,” 
and I see that the request for 53-54 is for $2,122,400 as against vour 
estimate for 52-53 of $2,325,300, or a reduction of $202,900. 

You will address vourself to the explanation of this request and the 
reason for the decrease. 

Admiral DuBose. This activity provides for an issue of clothing 
in kind to Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students, regular 
and contract, Reserve officer candidates, and naval aviation cadets. 

Funds for necessary alteration and renovation of uniforms are also 
included in the estimate. 

Uniforms are required to be worn by students while they are on 
active duty and on certain prescribed occasions, such as drills and 
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ceremonies. The issues provided for in the estimate are authorized 
by applicable provisions of law, and we have the detailed computations 
of this on pages 3-19. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


The reduction is in the contract students getting an initial outfit, 
from 3,837 to 2,956—both their initial outfit and the $10, which is 
allowed for alterations. 

Mr. SHepparb. This compilation has been predicated upon the 
number of personnel involved as in your justifications heretofore? 

Admiral DuBose. Definitely, sir. 


NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate ! 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ___ - $121, 850, 000 $97, 570, 000 $103, 000, 000 
‘Transferred from ** Emergency fund, Departmentof Defense, | 
pursuant to Public Law 843, SIst Cong 178, 600 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _- ; 122, 628, 060 97, 570, 000 103, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - .- ; 1, 648, 278 2, 465, 775 2, 529, 600 
Total available for obligation. - 23, 676, 278 100, 035, 775 105, 529, 6 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year). - —1, 655, 406 
Obligations incurred. -__.............-- ; : 122, 040, 872 100, 035, 775 105, 529, 600 
Comparative transfer from | 
“M ilitary personnel, Navy’ — : | 706, 000 940, 000 
“Service-wide ope rations, Nav y’ : j 1, 304, 165 271, 947 


| 
“C ivil engineering, Navy’’_. -- , | 143, 555 147, 693 
“Ordnance and facilities, Ni av y’”. os ee . | 40, 900 
“Ships and facilities, Nav y’ z : | 29, 678 
Comparative transfer to— 
' 


“Service-wide supply and finance, i aa aie — 329, 340 —366, 473 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’-- : pint —1, 050 
Total obligations. _.__- . Cen Wunwdwoseratcansctwtes nt en eee eee | 101 aor son 105, 529, 600 





Obligations by activities 





Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1943 estimate 


Direct obligations | 
| | 
1, Training, Navy----- eee | $65, 818, 294 $42, 136, 244 $46, 473, 800 
2. Training, Naval Reserve ____ | 11, 706, 965 11, 310, 600 | 11, 663, 500 
3. Naval Academy........__._____- | 6, 424, 342 7,090, 600 | 7, 828, 290 
4. Personnel support | 12, 627, 288 13, 137, 987 | 11, 195, 700 
5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of military per- | 
sonnel Fae : 7, 550, 363 14, 704, 286 | 15, 833, 200 
6. Research and development ; : | 360, 759 | 697, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
7. Military occupational classification project. 140, 615 258, 100 | 239, 700 
8. Departmental administration. - | 7, 658, 026 | 8, 827, 300 | 8, 965, 900 
Total direct obligations- | 122, 286, 652 98, 562,117 | 105, 259, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 7 | 
accounts | | | 
| | 
a, Training, Navy | 1, 097, 700 | 1, 735, 100 | 1, 757, 900 
2. Training, Naval Reserve - a Sern | S1, 268 176, 000 | 201, 000 
3. Naval Academy- -_.- : San : 204, 500 | 210, 900 210, 900 
4. Personnel support 195, 260 262, 875 264, 500 
5, Other personnel facilities and procureme nt of milit: ivy per- 
sonnel | 48, 500 74, 500 88. 800 
8. Departmental administration. - 21,050 6, 400 | 6, 500 
Total obligations anne out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts. _-._-- ee : | 1, 648, 278 2,465, 775 2, 529, 600 
Total obligations ; - Prati wadniceoe Sane 123, 934, 930 101, 027, 892 105, 529, 600 








i 
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Ontigahiene by objects 





Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| } 











Summary of personal services | | 

















Total number of permanent positions... __.-__._- see es $12, 428 | $12, 918 | $13, 257 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions _.-.........-...---- | 4 | 4 | 3 
Average number of all employees... _._._...-.----------- wey 10, 063 | 12, 2R9 | 12, 599 
Deduct number paid from project order oS RPS: aoe bot Pee Sete ciate 
Average number of sentences eae from 01 Personal | H 
services af ys 12,170 | 12, 599 
Average salaries and grades: : 
General schedule grades: | 
I a hn dtlic nko vuawans | $3, 141 $3, 535 | $3, 533 
Average grade atk aiceaide se cael GS+.0 | GS-4.1 | GS-41 
Crafts, protective, and custodial gra ies: 
Average salary. ___---- . eet 7s $3, 155 | $3, 494 | $3, 494 
A verage grade CPC-4.1 CPC-#.1 CPC-6.1 
Professors and instructors: Average salary Sew : | $5, 473 | $6, 767 | $6, 797 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ‘ ee $3, 317 $3, 373 $3, 359 
Personal service obligations: | a a 
Civilian: | 
Permanent positions___..__. , $32, 898, 119 $43, 247, 138 $44, 321, 136 
Part-time and temporary positions 18, 807 | 21, 750 16, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base } 158, 167 172, 0F9 
Payment above basic rates____._- 1, 328, 283 1, 185, 242 1, 220, ¢ 694 
Total personal service obligations 34, 245,209 | 44, 612, 297 45, 729, R89 
Deduct amounts financed from ceric arged to object | 
classes 07 and 08 425, £63 
Net personal service obligations 34, 245, 209 44, 186, 734 45, 729. 889 
Direct obligations 
01 Personal services: 
Civitian....... . R 33, 523, 584 43, 150, 034 44, 677, 289 
Military oe : 903, 199 1, 184, 040 1,424,0% 
02 Travel ; 2, 759, 834 3,415, 725 3, 246, O04 
08 Transnortation of things 93, 278 307, 400 197, 400 
04 Communication services ‘ ‘ 604, 798 774, 243 2 





34, 826 7, 395, 140 5, 537, 305 
031, 888 2, 787, 837 3, OF2, 286 
, 5038 12, 367, 362 15, 603, 768 
767, 719 18, 589, 693 19. 064, 176 


-_ 


05 Rents and utilitv services 
05 =Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
OS Snprtlies and materials 


mayo wa 
~) 











0Y Equinment 5 O94, S24 8, 348, 454 8, 213, 450 
1! Grants, subsidies, and contribut ions 82, 218 103, 542 115, 400 
12 Pensions, annui ties, and insurance claims. 3 33, 427 44, 306 54, 900 
15 Taxes and assessments 45, 554 94, 321 115, 810 
Total direct obligations 122, 286, 652 QS, 562, 117 103, 090, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts 
01 Personal services 721, 625 1, 036, 700 1, 052, 600 
04 Communication services 3, 348 | 3,300, ~ 3,5 
05 Rents and utility services , 248, 586 338, 092 347, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction ‘ 2, 000 191, 483 4, 000 
07 Other contractual services. __.__- : RS, 046 179, A) 204, 500 
O08 Supnlies and materials : fe 435, 424 666, 700 679, 800 
09 Equipment Beeeck ; 148, 349 50, 000 237, 500 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts wo Sea : 1, 648, 278 2, 465, 775 2, 529, 600 
Total obligations -| 128, 934, 980 101, 027, 892 105, 620, 600 





Mr. Suerrparp. We will take up the next appropriation, “Navy 
personnel, general expense.”’ 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


We will insert at this point a statement showing the estimated 
unexpended balances in this appropriation at the end of fiscal year 1953. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


Estimated uneapended balance, $39,691,694 

This estimated unexpended balance represents the amount of unpaid bills that 
will remain for liquidation after the end of the fiscal year. These bills are for 
procurement contracts on long lead time training aids and devices; service con- 
tracts that will be settled after the close of the budget year; settlement of travel 
claims by personnel and billings by common carriers; and final payments on con- 
tracts for academic instructions completed at civilian institutions at the close of 
the budget year. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We will insert pages 4—2 and 4-3 and 4—4 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


This appropriation provides funds for all programs required in support of the 
mission of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The mission of the Bureau includes 
responsibility for the recruiting and procurement of all naval personnel, regular 
and reserve, officer and enlisted; the individual and group training of such per- 
sonnel, except air and medical; the distribution of personnel to fleet and shore 
activities, the administration of their training, welfare, promotion and discipline; 
selection and education of Naval Academy and Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps midshipmen and other officer candidates; and the conduct of a continuing 
research program aimed at improving the selection, placement, and utilization of 
military manpower. 

Each year’s planned operations and allied policies generate changes in emphasis 
on the various programs as they are affected by the conditions expected to exist 
during that vear. While there will be only a slight build-up in personnel strength 
during 19538, from an end 1952 strength of 820,000 to an end 1953 strength of 
835,875, the Navy is faced with a heavy loss in petty-officer grades, due to release 
of Reserves to inactive duty and expiration of enlistments, which will be keenly 
felt in the fleet. Increased use of Waves in billets ashore is planned, which will 
revise and increase housing requirements. There is a continuing program to effect 
a reduction in the number of military personnel in shore billets and this is reflected 
in increased: requirements for civilian personnel to carry on necessary work, Also, 
a concerted and continuing program for surveillance of all manpower requirements, 
both military and civilian, is being conducted. Efforts are being made to achieve 
the most effective use of personnel in all phases of the assigned workload and the 
active participation of all management personnel in assuring the success of the 
program is being stimulated. The manning of the Armed Forces creates a drain 
of the Nation’s manpower resources which gives added emphasis to programs for 
improvement in personnel management. 

The depletion of the Naval Reserve due to orders to active military service 
confronts the Navy with the task of rebuilding this element so vital to it for 
mobilization, An increased consciousness on the part of the Government of its 
responsibilities for the realization and development of spiritual, moral, and reli- 
gious values among its personnel is reflected in the emphasis placed on the 
chaplains’ service. 

The budget estimates for fiscal vear 1953 provide for increased >mphasis on the 
programs affected by the conditions outlined. The training programs will reflect 
a continuation of instruction of the active Navy in all phases of naval science. 
Included ‘in the programs are training in operation of technical equipment of 
latest design; in the conduct of modern warfare, such as guided missiles, underseas 
strategy, antiaircraft defense, damage control and fire fighting, as well as post- 
graduate instruction in technical, management, command, and staff arcas. 
Specific attention will be given to the aspects of training involving officer candi- 
dates, petty officers and functional or team training. As an aid to better and 
more rapid qualification of personnel for their ranks and rates, increased emphasis 
is being placed on correspondence courses, and the development and use of audio- 
visual training aids and svnthetic training devices. 

Three new fleet-training centers will be activated in 1953 to provide additional 
functional training opportunities for fleet-based groups and units at locations 
determined by the increased size and dispersal of the fleet. Facilities required 
for accomplish ment of the mission of the Bureau for training, housing, and disci- 
plining of personnel will be maintained at a level sufficient to insure continued, 
safe, uninterrupted operation and insofar as possible, prevent uneconomical 
deterioration of structures and utility systems. 


17 


95338—52 
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In the research and development program in 1953, greater emphasis is to be 
placed on utilization of manpower, especially ia the fields of use of submarginal 
manpower, manpower requirements and utilization, military manpower control, 
and development of specific personnel requirements with respect to antisubmarine 
welfare and advanced underseas weapons. 

Provision is made for increased support of the Chaplains’ Service, the mission 
of which is to protect, encourage, and direct personnelwf the Navy and Marine 
Corps in the realization and development of moral, spiritual, and religious values. 

Centralized administrative and management direction of the many functions 
performed in the field in support of the Bureau’s mission is provided in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel. The organization of the Bureau, the work performed, and 
the staff emploved are related not only to the active-duty strength of the Navy, 
but to the strength of the Naval Reserve and the continuing load generated bv 
former naval personnel in the way of providing information and documents based 
on inactive personnel re cords, 

Each of the budget activities and their component projects as set forth in the 
appropriation estimates are integral elements of the Bureau’s responsibility in 
support of the Navy’s mission. They have been so constituted, estimated, and 
reviewed as to provide a well-rounded, balanced program capable of insuring that 
the planned naval forces will be adequately provided with trained, efficient 
personne a 


(Norrn.—-The unexpended balances in the activities carried under 
this appropriation, as of December 31, 1951, were as follows:) 


1. Training, Navy eee . : . $28, 552, 792 
2. Training, Naval Reserve___- Peli i ; 9, 697, 664 
3. Naval Academy - - Leet ; 3, 999, 687 
4. Personnel support . 8, 856, 449 
5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of military personnel 9, 979, 394 
6. Research and development : : : 696, 033 
7. Military occupational classification project : 155, 915 


— 


8. Departmental administration , 649, 127 


TRAINING, NAVY 


Mr. SuHepparp. I think that it would be well to proceed directly 
with the first project reflected, “Training, Navy,” and I see that you 
have an estimate for 1953 of $45,917,300 as against your estimate for 
1952 of $42,536,244, or an increase of $3,381,056. 

You will make your presentation for this request and address your- 
self to the necessity for the increase. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Admiral DuBosr. This project provides for the formal training 
and education of military personnel during the fiscal year 1953 and 
for necessary supporting services to complete well-rounded training 
programs. Training is provided from the indoctrination of. recruits 
through programs in which officers and enlisted men are instructed in 
the theory, operation, and application of the latest types of technical 
equipment and methods developed for modern naval warfare; and 
postgraduate instruction in technical, management, command, and 
staff areas. 

The over-all training program involves the provision of courses, 
varying in duration from one day to one or more years of highly 
technical postgraduate university instruction. 


PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION PROGRAM 


During the year it is expected that approximately 724,000 personnel 
will receive instruction in one or more of such courses. These will 
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include 52,649 naval reservists and 97,422 members of the Army, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps receiving joint training. The necessary 
support provided herein includes the salaries of civilian professors, 
instructors, lecturers, and other civilian personnel; the costs of aca- 
demic instruction at civilian colleges and universities; consumable 
supplies; educational materials, printing of texts and other publica- 
tions; training aids and instructional equipment; and the adminis- 
tration of correspondence courses in military subjects for Regula: 
Navy and Navy Reserve personnel. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


The estimate reflects requirements for trained manpower necessar) 
to maintain an effective Navy at approved strength. The planning 
is based on known requirements for rated enlisted personnel and 
qualified officers, giving consideration to the necessity of providing 
trained replacements for experienced reservists who will be released 
to inactive status in accordance with approved schedules, and upon 
the need to maintain technical skills and professional knowledge 
commensurate with scientific and technological advances. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


The project is divided into three subprojects which may be sum- 
marized as field-training programs, supporting services, and corre- 
spondence course center. 

The increase in general is due to an increase in the numbers to be 
trained, and some of it is due to training aids for which we want to 
spend a good deal more because we think they are particularly 
valuable. 

Also, there is an increase in the correspondence course center, and 
further, we want to establish during 1953 three fleet-training centers 
at Charleston, San Francisco, and Manchester, Wash. Those are 
places where ships coming into port may send their men over to get 
a course of instruction, original or a refresher. 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 


Mr. SHeprarb. | see on page 4-8 that vou say: 

During the vear it is expected that approximately 724,000) personnel will 
receive Instruction in one or more of such courses. 

How many in the current year, approximately? 

Admiral DuBose. About 726,000 is the estimate. I would like 
to correct that later, if I may. More personnel will receive service 
school and functional training in 1953. The increase, however, is 
offset by the smaller number of recruits. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have that privilege. 


LEVEL-OFF OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


Based upon present conditions and circumstances, have the costs 
of the training activity about reached a level-off, in your opinion? 

Admiral DuBosg. Basically, yes. It may go up a little, I judge, 
because of the very marvelous training aids that are being invented all 
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the time which are costly, but I should say that there would be no 
great increase. There may possibly be some slight increase as we 
go along. After thinking it over, | think we might answer your ques- 
tion in the affirmative; that it is getting to a level-off point. 


OFF-DUTY INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to page 4-13 of your justifications 
I find the following language: 

Provision is also made under the information and education program to support 
voluntary off-duty educational opportunities for both enlisted and officer per- 
sonnel in order to supplement Regular Navy training and to assist in raising the 
educational level of naval personnel to the over-all benefit of the Navy. 

What is this particular program? It is new? 

Admiral DuBose. This is not a new program. It is for men on 
duty in the continental United States who can get off in the evenings 
and go to college, if they wish. We do give them a very small subsidy, 
the exact amount of which I will ask Captain Crichton to give you. 

Captain Cricuron. Tuition aid is offered personnel for the purpose 
of helping them to defray costs of a college course, or courses. It is 
offered uniformly by all the Armed Forces and provides defrayment of 
three-quarters of the tuition up to $7.50 per semester hour, and the 
maximum cost to the Government of $22.50 for a complete course. 
All other costs are borne by the student himself. 

Mr. SHepparp. Who has jurisdiction over this off-duty operation? 

Captain Larson. The information and education programs are 
handled through the district commandants except at certain stations 
where more elaborate programs have been set up such as at Pensacola. 
Pensacola has an arrangement with the University of Tulane through 
an agreement with the commandant of the Sixth Naval District that 
it will be handled directly at that station. The commandant of each 
naval district has an information and education officer on his staff. 
We allot certain moneys to these people for this program from the 
bureau. 

Mr. Suepparp. What did you say the total was that is involved in 
this particular activity? 

Captain Larson. The total request is $138,500, and $40,000 of that 
would be tuition aid and instructor hire. 


TUITION AID PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. Is this tuition aid for off-duty students limited to 
certain subjects, or can the enlisted man or officer take anything that 
he wants? 

Captain Larson. The tuition aid program is handled by the Armed 
Forces Information and Education Service, and is not limited to 
particular programs. However, practically, we have more requests 
than we can provide money for and therefore we channel them into 
some program that will aid the individual in the performance of his 
duty, and deny the other requests. 

Mr. FerNnanpez. So in practice you do have some selection as to 
what they may study with the subsidy? 

Captain Larson. That is correct. May I give an illustration of 
that? 
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The study of English and grammar is very important to yeomen. 
We would approve a course of that sort. The study of public speaking 
is very important to a young officer, and we would approve a program 
of that sort. 

Mr. SuHepparp. There is nothing in the program for the so-called 
social finishing aspect? 

Captain Larson. That is correct, sir. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Mr. Fernanprez. On page 4-14 you describe the correspondence 
center which you say was originally intended for officers only but 
has now been expanded to include 85 courses for officers and 299 for 
the enlisted personnel. From the additional funds requested I take 
that activity is still expanding. What in the world are those 229 
courses? 

Admiral DuBosr. That has become a very, very active program 
and those courses cover everything of a professional nature for the 
man. They cover mathematics, either elementary or as high as 
they want to go, for instance. 

Captain Larson can give you more detail. 

Captain Larson. The Navy correspondence courses do not dupli- 
‘rate the USAFI courses. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What is that? 

Captain Larson. USAFI is the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. They do not duplicate those, but they pertain more to 
Navy subjects. They are not educational courses in the broad sense; 
in other words, they do not duplicate courses given at civilian schools 
and USAFI centers, but they do take up Navy subjects and are 
principally for the Reserves who cannot join an organized unit but 
need credit toward promotion and retirement. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is there some selection in that? 

Captain Larson. The selection is handled by the correspondence 
course center itself under rules we prescribe. 

We will not permit a man to take too many courses. On the other 
hand, all of our courses are applicable to most all of the Navy. We 
will not permit an enlisted man to get into a course beyond his depth. 
There are some courses for which they do not qualify, but if he desires 
to take a course for which he is qualified we permit him to take it. 

Mr. Fernanpnz. Will you give us some examples of the main 
courses? 

Captain Larson. | have here an entire page of courses—Your 
Navy, Mathematics—volumes 1 and 2, Blueprint Reading, Layout, 
Electricity, Use of Tools, Basic Machinery, Ship Activation Manual, 
Handbook of Survival in Water, Chemical and Biological Warfare 
Defense, and general training courses, for petty officers. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You are speaking about correspondence courses, 
are you not? 

Captain Larson. That is correct, sir. We have enlisted men’s 
correspondence courses. 

Now, with regard to the actual book from which he studies, it may 
be a Navy rating course, but he will study and send in his assign- 
ments, answer the questions in the course, and get his credit on it. 
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Mr. Frernanprz. The only cost involved here is the cost of those 
who are directing the project? 

Captain Larson. That is correct. They are also making up the 
course. They formulate the courses. 

7 FrRNANDEZ. Formulate and make the courses? 

Captain Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There is no such thing as tuition or anything like 
that involved? 

Captain Larson. That is correct. 


z \PPROPRIATION REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr. WicGLtesworrn. Looking at this item as a whole, Navy 
personnel, general expenses, I understand the appropriation request 
is $103,000,000 compared to $97,570,000 for the current fiscal year. 
1 further gather from the budget breakdown that you anticipate an 
addition: al reimbursement from other accounts amounting to $2,529,000, 
<0 that the total would be increased to $105,529,600; is that correct? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What are those reimbursements from other 
accounts aggregating over $2,500,000? 

Captain Cricnron. We are reimbursed by other accounts for 
services rendered in field establishments, such as Great Lakes, where 
we provide the day-to-day essential services to the district headquar- 
ters, to the Navy hospital, the supply depot, and the veterans’ hos- 
pital. Those services are light, heat, water, electric power and public 
works maintenance facilities, plus transportation. 

Then, there are other bureaus in the Navy Department that request 
appropriations for the purpose of reimbursing the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Do you mean that other bureaus of the Navy 
Department request appropriations for the purpose of reimbursing the 
Bureau of Personnel? 

Captain Cricuton. They request in their appropriations sufficient 
funds to maintain their programs, and if we provide some of the 
services that they require they reimburse this appropriation for that 
service. 

We also get reimbursements from the Coast Guard for the motion 
pictures which we provide from our fleet exchange. We have reim- 
bursements from the Marine Corps for library books which are pur- 
chased under the central procurement system and provided to the 
Marines from that system. 


EXPENDITURES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 
Mr. WicGiesworrn. What were your actual expenditures as otf 
December 31, 1951? 
Captain Cricuron. Actual expenditures as of December 31, 1951, 


$31,975,056. 


OBLIGATIONS AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wigeteswortu. And the obligations seem to be $296,798,223, 


with carry-overs of $36,327,100 as of June 30, 1952, and as of June 
30, 1953, $39,691,694. 
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ose ; NEW FLEET TRAINING CENTERS 
he You mentioned something about the three new fleet training centers. 


I wish that vou would give us some further detail on that. 
Admiral DuBossr. These fleet training centers are located at three 
places where ships come into port for overhaul or for upkeep, and 
ke they are at places where the men of the crew can be sent to be trained 
in the duties which they are performing, or which they are expected 
to perform, and also for the purpose of refreshing them in the duties 
of their rate. They are run by the fleet directly rather than by us in 
this case. The fleet commanders feel a great need for these fleet 
training centers. While we provide them, the actual running of them 


Vv is done by the fleet commanders. 

st Mr. Wiaaieswortu. How many of those centers do we have at 

r. the present time? 

nn Captain Cricuton. Five. 

0, Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Where are they located? 

2 Captain Cricnuron. Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, Newport, R. [., 
Norfolk, Va., Pearl Harbor, and San Diego. 

r There are new ones to be activated at Charleston, S. C., Man- 
chester, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif. 

r Mr. WiaGueswortnH. The cost of those three new centers, I take it, 

e is reflected in the over-all total? 


- Captain Cricutron. That is right, sir. 
. Mr. WicG.ieswortH. What is that cost? 


c Captain Cricutron. The cost for Charleston is estimated to be 
$171,000; the one at San Francisco, $86,000, and the one at Man- 

t chester, Wash., $155,000. Those figures are shown on pages 4—20. 

’ TRAINING CENTER FUNCTIONS 


Mr. WiacGieswortH. You mentioned two functions of these 
centers, did you not? Would you restate those functions? 

Admiral DuBose. The main purpose of these training centers is 
to provide places where ships can send individual members of their 
crews or teams such as CIC, or ASW teams, to go and perfect their 
training while the ship is in port, either for its upkeep or its overhaul. 
It is particularly used when the ship is under overhaul. It saves a 
great deal of transportation to inland schools where they would other- 
wise go. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Is this for officers, enlisted men, or both? 

Admiral DuBose. Both. 

Mr. Wige.eswortH. How long would an officer or an enlisted man 
go to such a training course under normal conditions? 

Admiral DuBosr. It would be very difficult to say how long. It 
would be from a day to 2 or 3 weeks. 


TRAINING INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. WigaLesworru. What are you going to have there in the way 
of training or instruction or instructors? 

Admiral DuBosr. We will have chief petty officers and some 
officers on the instructor force. One thing that we use at every one 
of these centers is a fire-fighting school. That comes to my mind 
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first. We try to have every man aboard ship go through a fire-fighting 
school. 

Mr. WieGiesworrn. I supposed that he was schooled in that 
before he goes to sea. 

Admiral DuBosr. He cannot be schooled too much in that. If 
there is one thing that saved our ships during World War II it was 
because we knew how to fight fires. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortn. It is just some place that you can keep them 
occupied? 

Admiral DuBosr. More than occupied, because they really learn 
while they are there. They will have a damage control school there 
which is related, of course, to your fire fighting school. They will 
probably have a school for the training of boiler men. It is not like 
the one at Philadelphia where we have actually the boilers set up and 
steaming, but nevertheless, they will be instructed in beiler upkeep 
and the water te nding, and so forth, of the boilers. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You bave boilers aboard ship, have vou not? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, but when there is a lot of work to be done 
on board ship and you are repairing a large part of the boilers with a 
large part of the crew, you cannot very well indulge im instruction for 
the men that you may spare from that work. 


TUITION AID 


Mr. WigGLeswortn. Reference has been made to tuition aid. 
Does that cover all these fellows that vou send off to learn how to be 
lawvers or business experts? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir, that does not. That is not connected 
with the postgraduate program which vou were speaking of. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. Somebody gave a figure of, I think, $138,000 
as being spent for this tuition aid. 

Admiral DuBose. That is the total for the information and educa- 
tion program of which tuition aid is a part. 

Mr. WicGLteswortnu. I would like to get a picture of the whole 
extracurricular education, if you can use that definition, that the Navy 
finances. I want to get a breakdown, if I can, showing how many 
lawyers you are helping to educate, how many people you have in 
business schools, and so forth. 1 want an over-all breakdown of Navy 
personnel sent for instruction other than for strictly naval instruction 
and the costs involved. 

Admiral DuBosr. We can, furnish that. I would like to clear up 
one thing about this tuition aid. It is purely a voluntary thing. It 
is common to all the services. It is run by the Department of De- 
fense and it is for the increased value of the man to the Navy prin- 
cipally, and for the increased value to the man himself. It is one of 
the things we try to do to help our personnel increase their usefulness 
and to increase their education. It is purely voluntary. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. Suppose that you include eae breakdown of 
tuition aid, showing the number of people, by type of study, and the 
cost involved. 

Admiral DuBose. We will send out to the various commandants 
and get that. We can give you the numbers that are taking this 
tuition today, but not the exact course they are taking. That infor- 
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mation will have to come from the naval districts, and we will get 


that. 
POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. You will have to send out to get information 
on the postgraduate schools? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have that right here, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Between the two, you should cover that 
whole field? Give us the postgraduate schools and the tuition aid, 
and all the study financed in whole or in part by the Navy which is 
not strictly naval instruction witbin the Navy Department. 

Captain Larson. May I correct the record? I said that $138,000 
was in information and education. $40,000 of that $138,000 is for 
tuition aid, not the entire amount. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. What does the $138,000 cover? 

Captain Larson. That covers other features of the information 
and education program, such as USAF], for material to the fleet, and 
things of that sort. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. But that does not include in any way what 
we have just been talking about, the postgraduate schools. 

Captain Larson. You asked for tuition aid and it is only $40,000 
instead of $138,000. 

Mr. Wiaeueswortnu. I was not clear in my mind what tuition aid 
covered. What | would like to. get is a comprehensive picture, 
broken down by numbers, and studies pursued and the costs involved 
in each type of work. 

Captain Larson. Other than the recognized NROTC program, 
and so on, strictly Navy programs. 

Mr. Wicateswortrn. Iam not talking about those. 

Captain Larson. The postgraduate instruction is carried——we have 
a list—at the various universities. In addition to the postgraduate 
instruction, at civilian universities we have a five-term program for 
those officers who were transferred to the Regular Navy during war- 
time, who did not complete their college education. We have in 
addition to that the tuition aid for the enlisted man or officer whois 
taking a course while ashore at a university or at a university exten- 
sion. That comprises the entire picture at the civilian universities. 

Admiral DuBosr. We will try to put a brief in the record of the 
various courses and what we do in the way of education other than 
strictly naval. 

Mr. WiacGitesworrn. And the number of persons taking the prin- 
cipal courses. ; 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. I would like to make one point. To our 
mind, the lawyers, the engineers, and the other people we train in 
business are strictly naval, for we would not send them there if we 
did not want to use them throughout their careers. So I will put 
those postgraduate people in this list, but I would like to emphasize 
that they are very strictly naval courses. 

Mr. WigGuieswortu. I realize that is the Navy’s point of view, but 
I think that there is room for argument there depending in some meas- 
ure upon the extent to which the practice is being carried on. That 
is why I would like to get an over-all picture of the activity. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Postgraduate instruction at civilian institutions, Socat anh 1953 


| 
Course and description | Number | Cost 
| 
Advanced management Nee ae oe LS Ca gee We ie ee ee, ARE See } 20 | $14,000 
To instruct officers e xperienced in m: nage me nt in current mané ige ment trends | 
practiced by large industrial firms. 
Advanced science 14 | 10, 625 
To prepare officers as research spe cialists in the fields of general phy sies, chem- 
istry, nuclear physics, or applied mathematics. 
Aeronautical engineering 33 28, 460 
— prepare officers for tec hnical aeronautical engineering duties ashore and | 
afloat. 
Business administration 75 61, 660 
To develop ability in officers to ans ilyze business techniques, problems, and 
conditions; to provide an understanding of business as a whole; and to improve 
ability to perform in future duty assignments requiring specialized knowledge | 
of accounting, inventory control, transportation or procurement. 
Cinematography 2 1, 130 
To prepare officers for assignment to duties in connection with the production 
of training films and motion picture reports. | 
Civil engineering ‘ ae) 60 | 47,375 
To augment the previous education of selected officers in order to qualif, y them | 
for naval civil engineering duties. | 
eel OE OTS ete OE aes 08 a ee a ee RO Ee eee ee 20 12, 160 
To prepare selected officers for key superv isory and pk inning comptroller posi- | 
tions throughout the Navy. | 
Electrical engineering 4 | 2, 180 
To prepare officers for electrical engineering researe h, design, and inspection | 
duties ashore and afloat. | 
Legal training. __.._- P 25 | , 450 
To provide selected career officers with the legal training necess: ary for the | 
proper conduct of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and other legal matters | 
concerning the interests of the Navy. Studies at law schools are supplemented | 
by instruction in the Office of the Judge Advocate General of the Nav y. | 
Management and industrial engineering ‘ 8 | 6, 280 
To prepare officers to fill managerial and executive positions in the Nav y’ ’sin- | 
dustrial organization. | 
Naval construction and engineering 83 | 80, 350 
To prepare selected engineering officers for speci: lized assignments in naval | 
construction and engineering. j 
Nuclear engineering (advanced). __- 8 | 6, 780 
To provide advanced training in nuclear engineering to selected engineering | 
duty officers who have completed the naval construction and engineering course. | 
Oceanography 2 | 1, 390 
To prepare officers for assignments to billets requiring spec ialized know ledge i in | 
the field of oceanography. | 
Ordnance engineering - - -- 30 | 22, 405 
To prepare selected officers for technica] and technical administrative assign- | 
ments in ordnance activities. | 
Personnel administration_..--- as é 20 | 13, 050 
To prenare officers for assignments in ‘personnel administration and adminis- 
tration of training activities or programs through specialized instruction in such | 
fields as job analysis, psychology, personne] management and principles of train- | 
ing and education. | 
Petroleum engineering (advanced)... 2 | 930 
To prepare officers for assignment to the Munitions Board Petroleum Com- 
mittee and similar specialized billets. | 
Radiological defense engineering 16 | 8, 140 


To prepare officers for duties involving the protec tion of personnel and material 
under conditions of atomic warfare. Duties to be performed in area and theater 
commands. 


Religion : is ; k 15 | 


To prepare selected chapl: ins, through advanced study, for assignments of 
greater responsibility requiring a specialized background of current educational 
and theological thinking and applied character guidance. 





Textile engineering ‘ 8 | 5, 660 
To prepare Officers for assignments involving manufacture, procurement, | 
receipt, storage, and issue of clothing and textiles. | 
| 

0 Ee ee eek ene eens Se eae es er ee san ccamenenasl ball | 342, 000 








Other instruction at civilian institutions, fiscal peer 1953 


Course and description | 


5-term program 300 
To provide temporary officers and officers commissioned in the Regular Navy 

from Reserve status with a background of liberal arts education equivalent 44 | 

that possessed by Naval Academy graduates, in conformance with the sense of the 

Congress as expressed in Public Law 347 (79th Cong.). | 

si: — ORS TE Eee 5k eo 

To defray part of the cost of voluntary ‘off- duty participation by both officer and j 

enlisted personnel in formal academic instruction which will increase their over-all | 
value to the Navy. 


Number | Cost 


$210, 000 





& 
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TRAINING PROGRAM A DEPARTMENTAL OPERATION 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Now, on this project 1—A, direct training and 
instruction, that of course is wholly within the Department, is it not? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. 

For instance, we have a small electrician’s mate pilot course out 
here at Montgomery Junior College. We are having a pilot program 
there to see what we can do on mobilization by using colleges, and so 
forth, to get some idea of what we will have to contend with. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. WicGLeswortnu. Fer the project as a whole you seem to be 
requesting $12,654,600 as compared to $9,863,893 in the current fiscal 
year, and within that total the principal increase seems to be in the 
so-called supporting services, which imereased from $3,200,000. to 
$5,600,000. 

What is the explanation for that very large increase? 

Captain Cricaton. On page 4-13 is the list of supporting services 
which comprise that total of $5,677,100. 

Mr. Wiaauieswortu. Well, you have an increase in four out of 
those six items. For procurement of training publications you have 
a $118,000 increase; for procurement and distribution of training aids, 
from $1,363,000 to $1,459,000, for Navy Publications Center from 
$402,000 to $429,500, and then, of course, the most notable increase 
is in procurement of special devices, from $309,000 to $2,356,700. 

Why do you want all these increases? 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE 


Admiral DuBosr. We are faced with a very serious problem of 
training, not only in the numbers to replace our reservists, but also 
because of the more and more intricate systems of fire control, anti- 
submarine warfare, and amphibious warfare. The only way’ that 
you can train these people quickly and at a reasonable cost is by the 
use of training devices. They are made in small numbers and some 
are very expensive. We have a shopping list here of training devices 
we feel we need. In fact, I would personally like to have a lot more 
than we have on our shopping list. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under the procurement of your special devices, the 
increase is predicated upon what necessity, and what end result do 
you anticipate getting from that necessity? 

Admiral DuBose. If you wish, I can name a few of these devices. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you will. 

Admiral DuBose. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Wiagteswortn. What do you mean by procurement and dis- 
tribution of training aids? That has gone up about 50 percent as 
compared to the last 2 years. What do you mean by that, either on 
or off the record? 

Captain Cricuton. The procurement and distribution of training 
aids provides for operation of two training aid centers, one at Brooklyn 
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and the other at San Francisco, Calif., where training aids are received, 
stored and issued to some 11 training aid libraries. The libraries are 
in the district headquarters and provide the service of issuing and 
maintaining training aids to local activities as they request them. 


TRAINING AID CONTENT 


Mr. WieGieswortnh. What is included in the term ‘training aid’’? 

Captain Cricuron. The training aids themselves include training 
film, motion pictures of training situations, such as the breakdown of a 
gun mount, or training gear. Other training pietures would cover 
a wide number of selections of subjects. In addition to that, there 
are charts and posters which depict various subjects that are being 
taught. You might have a diagram of a boilerroom or a cross section 
of a boiler, or a detail of a part of a gun, all on a large poster. 

Mr. SHepparp. How about bisected pumps? 

Captain Cricntron. We do that, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Is this sytem of 2 centers and 11 libraries 
supposed to provide for the circ ‘ulation of hr aids? 

Captain Cricuron. It does, sir. 


TRAINING AID USES 


Mr. WiegGitesworra. What is the advantage of the set-up? 

Captain Cricuron. It has the advantage of having the centrally 
located storage and issue point for new procurement items, or return 
of old obsolete items which should be surveyed or reevaluated for 
their continued benefit as a training medium. 

The 11 libraries themselves, for the most part, serve the Naval 
Reserve training program within the continental United States, where 
they will issue the training material to the Naval Reserve training 
centers for use in their drill program. 


REASON FOR INCREASE 


Mr. WicgGLeswortH. Why the increase of 50 percent in 2 years? 

Captain Cricuron. Because of the need to increase that type of 
training material and its availability to both shore training activities 
and to fleet units. We have inc reased the distribution to the fleet in 
the Far East in order to maintain their training, and in the Atlantic, 
where units are widely separated. 

The material is rotated as a ship may borrow a series of training 
charts or posters for some particular course that they would like to 
stress. When they finish using that material they will return it to 
the library. Some of the additional expense is reflected in this esti- 
mate in a replacement program for old and worn motion-picture 
projectors which have reached their maximum useful life and are 
beyond economic repair. Some of it is to provide for the more or 
less expensive projectors such as an overhead projector, so-called, 
which can be used in a fully lighted room. We show on a white 
surface the object to be demonstrated. It shows only still pictures. 
It is not a moving-picture projector. By using that type of instru- 
ment an instructor can actually draw out for his class the object 
that he has been demonstrating. 
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ADVANCED BASE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suepparpb. | see on page 4-13, advanced base components. 
There is no request for 1951-52, but in 1953 you have an estimate 
of $167,900. What is the explanation of that new requirement, 
please? 

Captain Cricnutron. | would like to have this off the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. SHepparp. All right, gentlemen, we take up the next item 
which is reflected as maintenance and operation under “Budget 
activity No. 1, training, Navy.’ I] wish you would make a statement 
pertaining to this requirement, 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Admiral DuBose. Project 1B covers the maintenance and opera- 
tion of all active Navy training establishments under the cognizance 
of the Chief of Naval Personnel, with the exception of f the Naval 
Academy. It further covers certain program costs in connection with 
other Bureau of Naval Personnel training activities which exist as 
tenants in establishments under the management control of other 
Navy bureaus and offices. 

The training programs under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel require the operation of 24 training facilities and provision 
of support for 48 tenant training activities. During 1953 a total of 
722,061 personnel, both officer and enlisted, will receive training at 
these activilies for periods ranging in duration from a few days to 
several months. 

MAGNITUDE OF SUPPORT PROBLEM 


An indication of the magnitude of the support problem generated 
by essential training requirements is gained from the fact that the 
program requires the utilization of 4,474 temporary buildings and 
942 permanent buildings with a total gross floor area of 39,353,434 
square feet, a plant account value, or acquisition cost, of over 
$215,000,000 and a replacement value of many times that amount. 

We have on pages 4-15 and 4-16 the details of the number of 
linear feet of Navy-owned communication lines, the various types of 
water lines, and sewer lines, and the square feet of surfaced areas 
which we have. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Reporter, you will insert these two pages in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Linear feet of Navy-owned communication lines......._...-._...--. 1, 150, 569 


Linear feet of water lines Piet Lyk eS anid SEA 990, 030 
Linear feet of sewer lines__ _. i te Ri ee aes a 961, 892 
Linear feet of electric distribution lines RA, See ee aye Ereees te 
Lancome feet Gf steam ies... ..... =. 2-55 se- ae ee Weta 28 ek, eo 897, 781 
Linear feet of sidewalks Bie size aie ja ake 162, 473 
Miles of streets and roads eee ‘ pee eS TK eee ey 145 
Miles of feneing._______-_- ; ptr 8 4s 52 
Square yards of surfaced areas for drill fields, outside storage and 

parking _- acl . 1, 429, 827 
Linear feet of w ater- front. struc tures, i. e., mM: arginal bulkhe ‘ads, piers, ete 39. 230 
Line ar feet of breakwater____- ; ny Fes ba 
Units of tr ansportation equipme nt : 1, 687 
Units of construction and weight-h iandling equipment - 345 
Acres of land__- f *5 oo, 20D 


BASIS OF ESTIMATE 


Admiral DuBosr. The estimate is based on continuing, generally, 
the same levels of maintenance as in 1952. Three additional fleet 
training centers are planned for activation during 1953. They are 
located at Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, Calif., and Manchester, 
Wash.—that is near Seattle. These centers will fill a pressing need 
resulting from the dispersal and increased size of the fleet. 


MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Continuing problems exist with respect to the maintenance and 
operation of these facilities. Expenditures for miscellaneous repairs, 
or day-to-day maintenance, at all facilities are materially increasing 
because of continued and heavy usage. Some of the temporary 
buildings and their distribution systems were constructed for use 
during World War I. The majority, both temporary buildings and 
distribution systems, were designed and constructed to endure only 
for the duration of World War II. The quality of materials used in 
the World War II buildings was considerably below that normally 
used for construction. The lumber used, though the best obtainable 
at the time, was of the poorest grade. Such lumber will not with- 
stand continued exposure to alternate wet and dry weather. The 
result is that the number of replacements due to wet rot of window 
sills, window rails, exterior siding, floor joists and studs, flooring, eave 
sections and roof sheathing is constantly increasing. The fact that 
the lumber was used in a green state materially increased the de- 
terioration, 

Paints were low in preservative value and peeled off in considerable 
areas exposing the unseasoned wood to more rapid deterioration. 
Roofs of temporary frame buildings were covered with lightweight 
materials that will not stand years of exposure to the elements, thus 
multiplying the replacement problem. 

Steel pipe was often used for outside water lines as it was the only 
material available. These lines, now approaching their life ex- 
pectancy, are an increasing source of trouble. 

Underground cables placed during the war were insulated with 
wartime substitutes and are likewise an increasing source of trouble. 

Plumbing and electrical fixtures installed during the war were poor 
in quality because of shor tages of critical materials, as were refrigerant 
condensing coils in cold storage plant installations and water coolers, 
and condenser tubing in power plants. 
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These installations require constant maintenance and any com- 
prehensive replacement program would be prohibitive in cost. 

Underground steam lines were insulated with substandard materials, 
These materials, while the best available at the time, were of low in- 
sulating value and have steadily deteriorated, resulting in constantly 
increased steam losses due to condensation within lines. A compre- 
hensive project for replacement of these materials would materially 
reduce steam consumption, yet would involve enormous cost. 


NAVAL TRAINING CENTER, GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


A single significant item of replacement, included in the estimate at 
a cost of $1,765,000, has been so long deferred that accomplishment 
has now become mandatory. The heat distribution system at the 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill., originally constructed 45 
years ago, consists of hot-water supply and return lines, low-pressure 
and high-pressure steam lines, and condensate return lines, all in 
underground reinforced concrete tunnels and ducts. Deterioration 
of lines, tunnels and duets is far advanced and minor failures are 
frequent, resulting in lost time, danger to personnel, uneconomical 
heat losses and patchwork repairs. A major failure in winter weather 
would generate serious hazards to health and a general freeze of all 
heat, water, and plumbing systems with incalculable accompanying 
damage to lines and equipment. 


INCREASED COST OF REPAIR MATERIALS 


The cost of materials to effect repairs continues to rise. In addition, 
the stocks of surplus materials available without cost have been 
reduced to a negligible point and can no longer be considered as a 
factor in keeping costs down. The continued deterioration of these 
temporary facilities is reflected in the increased amount of special 
maintenance project funds for work beyond the day-to-day capacity 
of the regular station forces. It is significant to note that most 
special projects are of types which permit accomplishment by con- 
tract. Therefore, station forces are planned and maintained at a 
level sufficient only to accomplish those projects that by their nature 
cannot be more effectively accomplished by contract. 


INCREASED COST OF FUEL 


There is also a continued rise in fuel oil and equipment parts cost 
which is reflected in increased utility costs for operation of the facilities. 
Tire departments and security organizations are maintained on mini- 
mum levels consistent with municipal and industrial practice in com- 
parable exposure areas. Other items contributing to the total cost 
of maintenance and operation provide forces sufficient only to main- 
tain adequate standards of sanitation and health, handle stores, and 
effectively administer the missions of the activities. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, with reference to your general statement, 
pages 4-19 and 4-20 contain a list of the training facilities with the 
dollar amounts .and where they are located. I would like to ask a 
question at this point: Is this all that is anticipated under the require- 
ments that you have expressed pertaining to the issues that we 
have just discussed? 








Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; that is correct, s 
Mr. SHepparp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LIST AND COST OF EXISTING STATIONS 
Mr. Suepparp. All right, Mr. Reporter, insert in the record at this 
point the list showing amounts for existing stations. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


List of activities 








1951 actual 19452estimate 1953 estimate 

il War College, Newport, R. I eee ee ot $311, 709 $337, 300 $401, 600 

: oe 4 448, 312 449, 400 505, 600 

93, SOO 53, 100 53, 000 

t 165, 524 443, 200 é 
< ‘ 

Cal 961, 527 1, 065, 100 1, 083, 150 
Nav enter, Gre 6, 549, O74 5, 185, 761 7, 056, 100 
Nav iter, Sar 3, 706, 658 3, 620, 400 3, 851, 350 
Nav nter, Ell San Diego, Calif 2, 963, 507 1. 234. 700 883, 100 
Nav nter, Bainbridge, Md_.....___-- Bh et ® 21, 616, 279 5, 234, 300 4, 793, 376 
Nava St ition, Nev 5, SY, 380 $4. 391, 600 3, 917, 469 
Nai s Base, L ittle 7, 874, 811 5, 876, 700 5, $22, 100 
Nat is Base, Cor eae : 2, Os4, 349 1, 705, 300 1, 798, 100 
Nav t ormation C ‘ents in Diego, Calif 124, 100 91, 500 
Fleet Son School, San Diego, C if Pere sisechsctps aa aes 404, 224 282, 590 
Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Fla — a 249, 448 165, S00 
Naval Schools, Mine Warfare, Yorktown, Va <e 749, O17 549, 300 
Fleet Air De fense Training C nher, Dam Neck, Va..........- 44, 900) 

Fleet Air Deft Training Center, Point Loma, Calif 26, SOO 
Fleet Trataing Conte Ee . Norfolk, Va 126), Six 
Fleet Trainir ‘enter, Pearl Harbor, T. H 189. 200 
Rifle rang Re a | 53, 739 35, OOK 
Ad s weapons, Key West, Fla 167,811 146, S00 
Mir 1, OS1, 780 741. 700 
Une reau support 57, 232 124, 800 

if 129, 20 2, 672 1 





PUBLIC-WORKS PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. I find reflected on pages 4-16 to 4-18, inclusive, 
that the burden of age or the cost that is consistently re- 
quired for maintaining, these facilities is apparently greater because 
of the many facilities that were built in World War IL of inferior 
material. Now, my question is, What about the military-construction 
program? Will it reach these training facilities themselves and 
eventually reduce the upkeep cost? 

Admiral DuBosg. Very slightly. We do not have a great deal in 
the public-works program for our existing stations. We do have 
some, and Captain Crichton can give you those, but they are minor 
in nature. 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir; we had appropriated in 1952 some 
service-school development at Great Lakes, and the replacement of a 
building there which burned last vear, and some expansion of facilities 
at the Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam Neck, Va. There 
was another item for the expansion of facilities at the Naval Amphibi- 
ous Base, Little Creek, Va., which was an item for the development of 
facilities and the acquisition of land. 
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Admiral DuBosn. That is the one place where we do have some new 
construction going on, at Little Creek, Va. It is our Amphibious 
Training Center on the east coast, and corresponds to Coronado on 
the west coast. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEGOTIATED VERSUS LOW-BID CONTRACTS FOR STATION 
REHABILITATION 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the dollar line of demarcation, upon which 
you go from a negotiated contract to that of a low-bid contract on any 
rehabilitation project on any station? 

Admiral DuBoss. | will ask Commander Boggs to answer that. 

Commander Bocas. Mr. Chairman, there is no dollar line of de- 
marcation, except that contracts under $2,000 are allowed without 
advertised competitive bids which by their nature are considered 
negotiated contracts even though in many instances informal bids 
are taken. We contemplate no new negotiated contracts and wherever 
there is time to draw plans and specification we always go on a lump- 
sum, low-bid basis. 

Mr. Saepparp. That is my point. Is there no point or line of 
demarcation at which you say that we are authorized at Great Lakes, 
or at which the commandant of the Great Lakes Station is authorized 
to exercise his prerogative, as to whether or not we enter into a 
negotiated contract with X company for painting, as it were, as against 
a low-bid contract? Is there any line of demarcation there dollarwise, 
or is there not? 

Commander Bocas. No, not for contracts over $2,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is, then, the general policy that you would 
follow insofar as contractual expenditures pertaining to the funds 
involved in this bill are concerned? If it was a $10,000 job would it 
wind up coming to the Bureau level for scrutiny, or would you let it 
go on any kind of a bid operation that the commandant might discern 
as necessary within his cognizance under the circumstances? 

Commander Boageés. No, the commandant does not have that 
responsibility. He cannot himself determine that he shall negotiate 
this contract or some other contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, as the justifving agency for your appropria- 
tions, where does the Bureau of Personnel draw its line of demarcation 
between negotiated contracts in an instance of this character, as 
against a low-bid operation? 


EXCEPTIONS TO RULE FOR LOW-BID CONTRACTS 


Commander Boaes. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
would not request the Bureau of Yards and Docks to enter into a 
negotiated contract in any of these moneys here unless it Was ex- 
tremely urgent that we get the project in operation sooner than it 
could be accomplished by means of a lump-sum contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, then, what are the circumstances under 
which you think that the emergency would exist to the degree that 
vou would exercise the negotiated concept as against the low-bid 
concept? 


953838—52 
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Commander Boacs. In"these moneys we have received here there 
are none. 

Mr. SHepparp. There are none? 

Commander Bocas. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is a rather important issue, gentlemen, because 
of the difference of opinion between the Congress and the military, 
not confining it to the Navy exclusively, concerning the advisability 
of competitive-bid operations as against negotiated-contract opera- 
tions, 

(s of 2 years ago it was readily considered by the Congress and by 
the contracting officers for the Navy, in this instance, that there was a 
dearth of the competitive-bid factor in the Army function. However, 
a recent survey has eliminated that potential to the degree that I feel, 
speaking for myself at the moment, that we are now in a status where 
we have competitive bidding available, within certain limitations. 
Those limitations are predicated, of course, on the fact that when you 
get down to a specific amount of money it would cost more to go into 
a negotiated-contract function than it would to just simply give au- 
thoritv to the commandant on board, in this instance, to wit, Great 
Lakes. Now, I am trying to determine, if I can, what the line of 
demarcation is, if vou have reached it, where vou consider within the 
Department that there is a differential between the competitive-bid 
operation and that of the so-called negotiated-bid operation. Do I 
make my position and question clear? 

Commander Boaas. [| think so, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then what is vour answer? 

Commander Bocas. In the past, of the negotiated contracts which 
we have had, Bainbridge was the principal one. It was considered 
extremely urgent to get the station in operation as soon as possible. 
Time did not permit of a complete investigation of conditions and 
the preparation of complete plans and specifications necessary to do 
a thorough job without resorting to innumerable change orders. 
Negotiated change orders are, in effect, negotiated contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, now vou are referring to the past tense; 
are you not? 

Commander Boaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your statement was to the effect that there is 
nothing contemplated in this bill that would justify an emergency of 
that character. 

Commander Boaes. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, with that answer to my question, what is the 
program you intend to follow insofar as the negotiated bid and the 
use of the so-called low bid, as it pertains to this budget? 

Commander Boaes. Our program, as it pertains to maintenance 
and repair funds in this budget is that all contracts will be low-bid 
basis contracts. 

CONTRACTOR BOND 


Mr. Suepparp. Is it within the purview of your jurisdiction, or 
your cognizance, Admirai, to direct the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
as to the type of contract that they are to use in a low-bid function, 
so that there is at all times a bond furnished for the faithful perform- 
ance of the contractor? 
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Admiral DuBose. No, sir, I would not say that it is within my 
province. 1 could only recommend to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. They have the authority to determine the type of contract 
up to $300,000. Authority to negotiate over that must be approved 
by the Secretary. I think it would be between the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks and the secretarial level if they felt I was wrong and that 
there should be a negotiated contract. 


CONTROL OF BIDS BY THE BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


In other words, I cannot make the Bureau of Yards and Docks do 
what I think should be done. If they think that there is a reason to 
do otherwise it would have to be referred to the secretarial level where 
the decision would be made. 

However, there has been no such issue arise, to my knowledge, since 
I have been here. I do not anticipate that there will be, for our 
representatives and those of the Bureau of Yards and Docks work 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Suepparn. In other words, Admiral, your statement is that 
while you justify before the committees of Congress a certain stipu- 
lated amount of funds in the proposed budget which is presently 
under consideration, the amount for rehabilitation, that you lose 
jurisdiction as to the policy of expenditure since the funds are spent 
in the service agency which you have to call on to do the function 
for you? 

Admiral DuBose. I think so, in the last analysis, but I have no 
reason to assume that we will have any difficulty. We never have 
had any difficulty as between the bureaus. There is, of course, a 
higher authority over any one of the bureaus in determining use of 
funds, and that could be overruled on the secretarial level. 

Mr. Suepparp. Or, incidentally, by the Congress. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir, and definitely by the Congress. 

Mr. SHepprarp. Of course, this may sound to you like a far-reaching 
inquiry, but there is a very definite reluctance on my part, and Mr. 
Wigglesworth can speak for himself, and so can Mr. Fernandez, about 
the practice of today, because of the availability of contractors to go 
into the straight across-the-board competitive-bid function as against 
that of the so-called negotiated bid. The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
is, of course, the service agency in your department which does this 
work. Under the circumstances you feel that discretion should be 
left, of course, to a higher level to determine that? 

Admiral DuBose. I do, sir, and our policy is low bid. I have no 
reason to assume that that will be done unless an emergency such as 
Bainbridge occurs again, which you well know about. We were 
expanding very rapidly, and had no time to survey the whole situation 
and see just what was needed to rehabilitate that station. That was 
distinctly an emergency. I foresee none insofar as any funds in this 
budget are concerned, and, therefore, I see no reason for negotiated 
contracts msofar as the maintenance funds in this budget are con- 
cerned, 

I feel sure that the Bureau of Yards and Docks would be most 
cooperative, and [ do not look for any disagreement between the two 
Bureaus whatever, sir. 
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Mr. SHepparp. As far as the Bureau of Docks pertains, under the 
budget submitted and which we are discussing, they would function 
within the lowest cost. When they went into the negotiated-bid 
function, however, that was predicated at that time on the premise 
that there were not available coutractors through which they coull 
function under the low-bid performance bond ‘operation. However, 
that condition hes improved to the degree that the low-bid procedure 
on World War vehebilitation and on new construction can prevail. 
That is the reason that prompts this iaquiry. At the moment, as 
far as you are concerned, you would be in favor of the utilization of 
the low-bid procedure in order that the taxpayers might have any 
benefit that might arise by and between the low-bid function and the 
negotiated contract function? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct; I see no reason for departing 
from that. 


LUMP SUM VERSUS COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT 


Mr. WicgGiesworts. The Commander used the words “lump-sum 
contract.” What does that mean? 

Commander Bocas. Congressman Wigglesworth, a lump-sum con- 
tract, as | refer to it, is the low-bid contract. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrH. Does that include the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
tvpe of contract? 

Commander BoaGs. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. WicgGieswortH. There are no contracts of that type in the 
request now before us? 

Commander Boaas. No, sir; there are no proposals for cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. Now, vou told us that vou have 4,474 tempo- 
rary buildings and 942 permanent buildings to maintain. Is there 
any prospect of reducing that number at all? 

Admiral DuBose. I know of no prospect of reducing them to any 
appreciable extent, certainly. In the public-works program which 
I do not have before me, there may be a very, very small number, but 
it would make no dent on the number that vou have quoted, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WigGLeswortnu. Substantially all of them, im your opinion, 
are essential to reasonable needs? 

Admiral DuBose. I think that they are very definitely and posi- 
tively essential to our needs. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortrn. And they are all under constant survey? 

Admiral DuPose. They are definitely under constant survey and 
are all used, and we could use a few more if we had them, sir. 


FLEET TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. WigGteswortu. Now, this breakdown on pages 4-19 and 4-20 
carries a total of $411,000 for three new fleet training centers. Is that 
the total that is involved for the setting up and operating these three 
1 ew facilities in the fiscal year 1953, or are there other items elsewhere 
in this budget for those three centers? 

Admiral DuRosr. For the maintenance, operation, and esteblish- 
nent of the varicis fleet training centers that is not the total sum. 
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There are five items there. That is the total sum for the maintenance 
and operations of those centers, and I have an idea that you have only 
picked the three new ones. 

Mr. WiGcGLesworrn. IT was limiting my inquiry to the three new 
ones. 

Admiral DuBose. There are three new ones there, and there are 
five already established, and the sums set aside in the 1953 estimate 
are not only for the establishment of the three new oaes, but the 
operation and maintenance of all of them, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortx. What is the amount involved for the three 
new ones? 

Captain Cricnuron. $411,000 for the reactivation of the three fleet 
training centers and their operation for the remainder of the fiscal 
vear 1953 after they are activated. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Well, the $411,000 is limited to the three new 
ones, and does not apply to the two already in existence? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir; that is applicable only to those three 
locations, 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Is that the total sum that will be involved in 
the fiseal vear 1953 in respect to those three centers after they are 
activated, or are there other items of expenditure in connection with 
them elsewhere in the request before us? 

Captain Cricnton. The cost of training material was included in 
project 1A for those three stations. 

Mr. Wigeieswortn. | thought vou gave us $411,000 there, and | 
assumed that was the figure we are now discussing. 

Admiral DuBose. I think vou turned to this page at the time. 

Mr. Wigeteswortru, What is the cost of the training facilities? 

Captain Cricuron. $80,000 total for the three. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Or a total cost of $491,000 if these three 
centers are put into operation. Is there any other expenditure in 
connection with these three proposed centers? 

Admiral DuBose. That covers the presentiv programed budget for 
those three activities. 

Admiral Hopwoop. May I interrupt there? There will probably be 
some military personnel costs also. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; there will be some military personnel costs. 
I cannot give you that amount offhand. There will be some in- 
structors, of course, at those places. They will be military instructors, 
however. 

Mr. WiaGteswortn. Does that mean that instructors carried on the 
regular military roll will be assigned to that duty? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; it means that there will be a certain 


‘number of petty officers assigned there to instruct in the various 


courses that are conducted at those fleet-training centers. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would be reflected in your total military 
personnel? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; it is all included in the total military 
personnel. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Now, are all of these temporary and per- 
manent buildings embodied in the various schools and centers listed 
on pages 4-19 and 4-20 of the justifications? 

Admiral DuBosr. All of the buildings are within the confines of 
these units, yes. 
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INCREASED COST OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. WieGLtesworrn. I notice that in 24 out of 25 of the establish- 
ments listed here you have substantial items for maintenance and 
operation vear after year, many of them increasing. 

Insofar as maintenance is concerned, is it not reasonable there to 
assume that there will be expenditures called for in one year and not 
in the next vear? 

Admiral DuBose. If you could completely rehabilitate and equip 
each establishment, you would have terrific expenditures one year 
and greatly reduced expenditures the following year. -As a general 
rule, without taking specifically each case, the buildings are old, and 
vou are going to have increased maintenance rather than decreased 
maintenance as you go from year to year because the most we have 
been able to do up to the present time, with few exceptions, is just 
keep things running. The older they get the more difficult they are 
to maintain. So, with the increased Jabor costs and the age of the 
buildings I would anticipate that there would be many places where 
the maintenance expenses would actually increase. 


[ CONSOLIDATION OF POSTGRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Wiaaieswortn. Well, I notice there is one item here, the post- 
graduate school at Annapolis, where there is nothing requested for 
1953. 

Admiral DuBose. That has now been moved to Monterey. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Is that reflected somewhere else in’ these 
tables? 

Admiral DuBose. It should be on this page, sir. The postgraduate 
school has been combined with the general line school at Monterey, 
Calif., and, therefore, you will find no appropriation for the one at 
Annapolis. 

Admiral Horwoop. And there is a saving of half a million dollars 
in that consolidation also. 

Mr. WiagGteswortu. Yes; I noticed that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiacGcteswortH. How good are these estimates? 

Admiral DuBose. I think they are as good as estimates can be, sir. 
They have been surveyed on the spot by the civil engineers at these 
various stations. They have been checked by my Bureau. They 
have been cut and recut so that we could get within the funds we 
might ask for. I am very much of the opinion, sir, that they are in 
all cases reasonable, and in most cases the absolute minimum that we 
can operate under. 

REVIEW OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. WicGLeswortsH. You say they have been rechecked by your 
Bureau; you mean here in Washington? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; ] have a division or section of the Bureau 
of Personnel in which we have civil engineers. The commander that 
spoke to you and Captain Lucas very, very carefully checked these. 
They go out to all of the various stations and look them over. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Have they been to all of these stations? 
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Admiral DuBosr. That | cannot answer, but at one time or another 
they were in the past couple of years. 

Commander Boaas. I have not covered them all, since I have been 
here only a few months. 

Admiral DuBosr. Captain Lueas is the man who has been covering 
these stations. 

Mr. WiaGueswortn. | ask these questions because of the fact that 
in visiting certain posts of the Army, the Navy and Air Force in the 
last vear or two there seemed to be much room for debate in the matter 
of judgment as to what should or should not be constructed, what type 
of construction should or should not be used, what should or should 
not be expended on maintenance and upkeep, and I wondered if these 
items represent the views of the commanding officers at the particular 
stations, or whether there has been any real over-all check made. 

Admiral DuBosr. These do not represent the views of the com- 
manding officers at the stations. They have been greatly cut below 
their views as to what they need. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortrs. On the basis, I think you said, of getting 
within the over-all figure the budget indicated that you might ask for 
in connection with this appropriation. 

Admiral DuBosr. They have all been surveyed, of course, by 
Admiral Hopwood, and Admiral Clexton very definitely, by the 
Department of Defense and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. WiceLiesworrn. What was your basis for cutting them? 
You say you made some cuts. 

Admiral DuBoser. Simply because we were asking for too much 
money in the opinion of our superiors. 

Mr. WieG.tesworrn. And they just cut them down? 

Admiral DuBosr. You must save money somewhere, so we went 
through our estimates station by station to see where we could cut. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortH. And you came up with a figure to get within 
the over-all figure assigned to you. 

Admiral DuBoss. I would like to call your attention to one thing, 
if | may, Mr. Wigglesworth. This is not all maintenance, but this is 
service and everything else included in this budget. 

Mr. WiaG._esworta. It is maintenance, plus operation? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. It is not all a maintenance fund, by any 
means. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION DETAIL 


Mr. WiaG.esworrs. Can you break the over-all figure for 1953 
and for 1952 down (a) into maintenance and (5) into operation? 

Admiral DuBose. We can do that readily, sir. This is the total 
of management, housekeeping, fire and police protection, utilities, 
transportation, and all of the various things that go into making 
this up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you supply a copy of that to the clerk of our 
committee so that he can have it to refer to later on? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Did you say you have that broken down for 
the over-all? 

Captain Cricuron. This is broken down; yes, sir; by our essential 
services, and repair and rehabilitation by station for 3 years. 

’Mr. Wiaetesworrtn. I do not see any total figures here. 
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Captain Cricnuron. There is a subtotal there for the so-called 
program 30 in the center of the page, which is the total for the 
management, housekeeping, fire and police, utilities and transporta- 
tion, and then there is a subtotal for program 40, and a grand total. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. That is $18,200,000 for operation, and 
$15,000,000 for maintenance? . 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLtesworra. Do you have similar figures for 1952? 

Captain Cricuron. There are 3 years, 1951. 1952, and 1953 on 
that sheet. 

Admiral DuBosr. They are in parallel lines there. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I see. The corresponding figures for 1952 
were $18,000,000 for operation, or about $200,000 less than for 1953, 
and $14,600,000 for maintenance, or about $400.000 less than for 1953. 


GREAT LAKES HEAT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Admiral DuBose. There is one very large project in there for 1953. 
That is the Great Lakes heat distribution system. | think it ts in the 
neighborhood of $1,700,000 on that sheet. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. That is for maintenance or for repairs? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes; repairs or rehabilitation. 


UNDISTRIRUTED RUREAU SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiaciesworrtn. I notice in the last item in the breakdown of 
the justifications von have $98.000 for undistributed Bureau support. 
What is that? 

Captain Cricuron, That is to provide for transportation of things 
and a repair contract which we participate in for the repair of motion 
picture projectors and electronic equipment at our stations. It is a 
contract entered into by the Burean of Ships with a civilian company, 
and we ride the contract for the repair of materials under our cogni- 
zance. There are also some Bureau lease funds in that. 

Mr. WicGLeswortrn. Some what? 

Captain Cricuron. Some lease funds. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. It all represents specific items you know you 
have to meet. It is not in the nature of a reserve? 

Captain Cricuron. That is correct, sir. It represents items we 
expect to handle directly from the Bureau in the way of procurements, 
payment of the bills for transportation of materials procured from 
point of manufacture to one of our stations, and to ride this repair 
contract. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortn. I have no further questions. 


TRAINING, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Suepprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up Training, 
Naval Reserve, which is reflected on page 4-21 of the justifications, for 
which you are making a request in your 1953 estimates for $11,665,500, 
as against your 1952 estimate of $11,310,600, which shows an increase 
of $352,900. 

It is made up of three aspects: 2-A, direct training, Naval Reserve, 

2-B, maintenance and operation; and 2-C, officer candidate training. 
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We will insert in the record pages 4—21 and 4—22 explaining the purpose 
and scope of work. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PURPOSE AND Score or WorK 


The mission of the Naval Reserve program requires the maintenance of a 
peacetime training organization of such nature that personnel devoting only a 
part of their time to such training may be brought to an acceptable standard of 
proficiency in the meeting of mobilization requirements. To meet expanding 
needs of the Naval Establishment on mobilization, these personnel will be im- 
mediately required to fill billets in the active and reserve fleets, at training 
establishments, and in general shore support. Substantial numbers of Reserve 
personnel have been ordered to active military service due to the Korean war. 

However, the importance of preserving the integrity of the Reserve structure 
during this period is receiving continual emphasis and the billets vacated are being 
filled with new trainees as rapidly as possible. The plans for fiscal vear 1953 pro- 
vide for a total average number of 173,450 reservists drilling in 1,856 orgnnized 
units and a total of 52,100 volunteer reservists participating in regular drilis in a 
nonpay status. Training of the Organized Reserve is developed on a shop-class- 
room basis with certain specific ratings being trained at each nctivitv. This project 
provides for the cost of training materials and supplies directly consumed by 
drilling units of the Organized and Volunteer Naval Reserve except those under 
the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training: other training media 
such as textbooks, training manuals, training aids and devices and various types 
of audio-visual equipment designed to promote effective instruction; and the 
printing and reproduction of training courses, curricula, correspondence courses 
for home study of military subjects, and related items. 


DIRECT TRAINING, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the first item, “Direct training, 
Naval Reserve,” for which your estimate for 1953 is $1,350,000, 
against an estimate for 1952 of $1,456,000. Give us an explanation 
of that, and follow through with the next two items, and then explain 
why vou need this additional $352,900, if you will, please. 

Admiral DuBosr. Fund requirements are based on approved per- 
sonnel plans for the Organized Reserve in 1953 and on full-scale 
resumption of rate training, which has been reduced in scope during 
1951 and 1952 while the majority of Reserve petty officers and ex- 
perienced seamen have been serving on active duty. This increase 
in rate training, together with the over-all increase in numbers to be 
trained, will require the provision of additional supplies of training 
courses, manuals, curricula, work books, and instructors’ guidance 
material and the procurement from commercial sources of texts and 
reference material related to the course of instruction. The Naval 
Reserve training centers will be provided with additional trans- 
parencies, slides, panel demonstrators, mock-ups and other types of 
highly effective audio-visual training aids, appropriate for use by the 
personnel being trained, as rapidly as these are developed tor Regular 
Navy training use. It is estimated that an average of 131,700 officers 
and enlisted men will be attached to 1,416 drilling units of the non- 
aviation Organized Reserve and that approximately 52,100 will drill 
regularly with over 1,900 volunteer units. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In other words, so far as your general statements 
are concerned, vour estimates here reflect the personnel that you have 
to take over these respective operations, with the exception of some 
of your requirements which are reflected on page 4-23, in which vou 
have printing and reproduction where you have asked for $530,200 
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in that individual instance. Is that related to the number of person- 
nel you have? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; that, Mr. Chairman, is directly related 
to the personnel we expect to have. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything here that does not have the same 
relation? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, there is nothing that is not directly related 
to the training of the Naval Reserve. 


AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suerparp. With regard to your consumable training supplies 
and materials, are you having any difficulty in obtaining the materials 
that vou desire for the program that vou have referred to? 

Admiral DuBosr. None whatsoever. 


RENEWABILITY OF LEASES 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the leases that vou referred to a 
few minutes ago, are those leases in the renewable category, or are you 
still functioning under the original leases and living under the require- 
ments stipulated in the leases? 

Captain Cricuton. They are leases renewable annually with a 
cancellation clause in each case. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And there are certain requirements that you must 
keep these buildings in a certain state of repair, and so forth? 

Captain Cricnton. Oh, ves. We are required to maintain the 
buildings to an acceptable standard. 

Mr. SuHeprparp. And the funds requested here are for the renewal 
of existing leases? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes. 


RELATION OF INCREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF RESERVES TO DECREASE 
IN ESTIMATES, 1953 


Mr. SHepparp. With reference to item 2-A, “Direct training, 
Naval Reserve,’ vou show a decrease in dollars but you say your 
average number of reserves in the organized category will go from 
149,000 in 1952 to 172,000 in 1953. What is the relationship? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are just getting a little ahead and up to 
date on our training aids and texts as we go along, so we will not need 
quite as much for some of those things as we did in the past vear. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparp. In your item 2—C, your officer candidate training, 
you are up about $500,000. I think it would be proper at this time 
to insert the tabulation reflected on page 4-28. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Title 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, regular ‘ 6, 998 6,819 | 6, 657 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, contract - 4, 671 7, 108 8, 187 
Naval aviation college program. kode 108 120 | 250 
Reserve officer candidates Ee SE ERS eM ee 2, 188 | 2, 820 2, 820 


Total Fe te ee es ae | 13, 965 16, 867 | 17,914 
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Mr. SHerrarp. You will address yourself to the expansion con- 
templated under that requirement. 

Admiral DuBose. If I may state this briefly, as I have said before. 
and it will bear repetition—our effort has been right along to get 
more young officers in the service so that we could stop calling Reserve 
officers back to active service particularly those who have served 
before. This merely reflects the additional numbers we hope to put 
in as ensigns rather than calling back older men, leutenants, and 
lieutenant commanders, to activy duty, 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is a continuity of policy heretofore referred to? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 


NUMBER SUBJECT TO TRAINING 


Mr. WieGuesworth. How many officers and enlisted men are 
subject to training in the current fiscal vear? 

Admiral DuBosr. Do you mean total numbers? 

Mr. WicGLesworrH, You state on page 4-23: 

It is estimated that an average of 131, 700 officers and enlisted men will be 
attached to 1,416 drilling units * * *, 

I assume that is the basis of the request for $1,350,000 under item 
2-A for “Direct training, Naval Reserve.” 

Admiral DuBostr. We expect to have some 173,450 people drilling 
before the end of the fiscal year 1953 in these Reserve units. - That 
includes aviation and nonaviation. 

Mr. Wiagcieswortn. Is that the number upon which the $1,350,000 
is based? 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes. We will have a total of 131,700 officers 
and enlisted men attached to 1,416 drilling units of the nonaviation 
Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Wiecuesworrn. That is for the fiscal year 1953? 

Admiral DuBose. Fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I would like a comparable figure for 1952 

Captain Cricutron. 11,805 officers and 97,454 enlisted men. 

Mr. Wiee_esworrn. 109,259. 

Captain Cricuton. There is no essential change in that 52,100 
drilling with the volunteer units. 


REVISION OF TRAINING AIDS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. If you had training aids and texts and refer- 
ences available for all those people in the current fiscal year why do you 
need a total sum which is only $30,000 less for those two items in the 
fiscal year 1953? 

Admiral DuBosr. The training aids are just like everything else. 
We progress from year to year. We get better texts and better 
training aids. It would be very bad, it seems to me, if we were to rest 
upon our laurels and say we were satisfied to use from year to year 
courses which may still have value but which are not up to date. 
There are scientific improvements. Even the courses for the same 
subjects we are able to improve with experience. Then there are the 
training aids, and they progress as we go along. 
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Mr. WicGieswortu. Looking at the dollar figures you would 
think that you were practically going to produce brand-new texts and 
brand-new training aids for everybody. 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. When you think of the fact that we 
have 131,000 people that we are trying to train-——— 

Mr. WicGLeswortuH. But you trained 109,000 in this vear. 


HIGH ATTRITION OF TEXTS 


Admiral DuBosr. True, sir, but those things will not last forever 
and we have a turn-over. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. What is the turn-over? 

Captain Cricnron. Many of these articles, for instance under 
printing and reproduction, are only good for one individual. 

Mr. Wicgeiesworrn. I was not talking about that item. I was 
talking about texts and reference books and training aids. 

Captain Cricuron. With regard to texts and references, they are 
in the same category. We have to purchase the texts that are used in 
the drilling units for the use of these people. There is a comparatively 
high attrition of paper manuals and books. They have to be replaced. 
Some are rewritten. For instance, Dutton’s Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy now requires an additional purchase in order to replace old 
and worn-out editions. In addition to that, the present stock has 
not reflected the last three or four changes appearing within that 
edition. We will bring it up to date with the latest navigational 
methods, 

Mr. WigGieswortH. Can you not use a lot of these texts and a lot 
of these training aids for student A today and student B tomorrow 
without providing each one with a set? 

Captain Cricuron. They do. The majority of these are kept in a 
classroom, or ina Naval Reserve training room. 

Mr. Wiegeieswortu. Why do you need to duplicate the money for 
those two items in 1953 as compared with 1952 when vou are only 
increasing about 22,000 in the number of trainees? 

Admiral DuBose. There is a tremendous number of courses and 
training aids. I do not know just what we did in 1952. We have a 
shopping list for 1953. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. I do not know, either. I only see the dollars 
that you expended, 

TEXT OBSOLESCENCE 


Admiral DuBose. You are not necessarily repeating the things in 
1953 that vou did in 1951. When you come to 1953 you may be 
replacing courses and aids that were bought in 1948 or 1949. There 
is a time when they are all going to wear out and there are a tremen- 
dous number of these courses and training aids. It would not be 
correct to assume that we are replacing in 1953 all that we bought in 
1952, by any manner of means. <A lot of them were bought years 
ago, but they are coming up for replacement now. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. You are replacing what vou used in 1952? 

Admiral DuBose. Each year we have to replace a certain number. 
You cannot get away from it. 

Captain Larson. I would like to point out, Mr. Wigglesworth, the 
correspondence courses are a one-time job. There are booklets that 
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can be used by only one person. The Nautical Almanac and books of 
that type are put out on a 1-year basis. You have to buy for the 
current year. It is run upon that basis. We have never covered the 
entire Naval Reserve rating structure with rating courses and we are 
adding new courses each year so that the money that is in this budget 
is not for replacing all the materials we have previously had, but it 
is for building up, or adding new material and replacing only that 
portion of it which becomes obsolete or worn out. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Was this over-all figure arrived at in the 
same manner as the last one that we discussed; namely, of presenting 
a breakdown which would fall within some over-all ceiling that was 
given you for this purpose? 

Captain Larson. I think that it more nearly represents our 
requirements in this case, although we probably could use a little bit 
more. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You can always use more. I am interested 
in how you arrived at these figures. 

Admiral DuBose. Frankly, everybody wants to be perfect, and 
we all ask for more than anybody is going to allow us, and we fight 
our way along through three or four reviews, and we finally get down 
to a point where we are allowed to come to you and ask for it. These 
requests have all been reviewed numerous times before they ever get 
up here. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. In other words, in handling this type of function 
there is a certain percentage of depreciation that occurs because of 
usage. That percentage is arbitrarily set by usage, is it not? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparb. It also becomes necessary for you to supplement 
those pamphlets or booklets, or whatever they may be, with later 
developed information, and | assume that is made a part of the particu- 
lar book that the individual may have, or it may replace it, either one 
or the other, is that true? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, s 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, there are two distinct factors here. One is 
the addition of new material and the other represents losses through 
depreciation resulting from usage. 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. If vou put them together vou would, I assume, 
arrive at the termini that you presently have, less the refining pro- 
gram the budget has gone through in its various stages of review from 
its inception up to the point when we receive it, is that correct? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct; much better than I could state it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. Wiea_eswortn. What about project No. 2, maintenance and 
operation, where you are asking for about the same as you did for 
last year, $5,604,000? What is included in that maintenance? 

Admiral DuBose. That is for the maintenance and operation of our 
Reserve training centers and certain small places which we lease in 
the less populate d areas in order to provide Reservists in the electronic 

ratings a place in which to conduct their regular drills. It is for the 
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operation and maintenance, therefore, of 315 training centers and 
electronic facilities and stations. Part of it is for rent and mainte- 
nance and berthing spaces for the vessels, in which the reservists 
train. Also, as I say, for the maintenance and the lease of these small 
places which we get for very small sums, through the country where 
Reserves in electronic ratings who cannot join organized units can 
gather and take part in their drills. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do these centers comprise the temporary 
and permanent buildings that we discussed before, or are these addi- 
tional? 

Admiral DuBost. These are Naval Reserve training centers. 
They are separate from big training stations, such as the ones at 
Great Lakes, Bainbridge, and San Diego. They are definitely Naval 
Reserve activities. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. And the item of $2,212,300 for maintenance 
and repair is distributed among 315 of these centers? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir, plus the other places | 
mentioned. 

INCREASE IN OFFICER TRAINING 


Mr. Wiaciesworrs. Under project No. 2—C, officer candidate 
training, there seems to be an increase all along the line. For the 
officer candidate training there is an increase there of $400,000. For 
the Reserve officer candidate program, texts and references, there is an 
increase of $20,000. For the Naval Aviation College program there is 
an increase from $60,100 to $142,500. Those look like pretty sub- 
stantial increases. 

Admiral DuBosr. If we will take the first item, the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, I am sorry to repeat, but I have to go back 
to the fact that we are increasing. If you will notice the numbers 
there, we are definitely again trying to produce enough young Reserve 
officers to avoid calling Reserve officers to active duty. We are 
limited on the number that we can put into that to 15,400, and we 
want to keep it as nearly filled as we can. The colleges have increased 
their costs for tuition and textbooks for students from an average of 
$525 to $592. 

Mr. WieGtesworrn. There is an increase of 130 percent there. 


AVIATION COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Admiral DuBosr. You were talking about the Naval Aviation 
College program and I was talking about the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps at the top. 

By law, with regard to the Naval Aviation College program, we 
are required to give these young fellows two more years of college. 
We are not giving it to anyone not entitled to it by law, ee the sooner 
we can get “them through the sooner we can complete the program. 
That is a requirement of law that they must finally get it. The 
numbers that we put in each year are administrative, but we want to 
put in as many as we possibly can. 

Mr. WreGLteswortsu. How many did you put in in 1952 and how 
many do you contemplate putting in in 1953? 

Admiral DuBosr. One hundred and twenty in 1952 and two 
hundred and fifty in 1953. 
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RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


Mr. WicGLteswortn. The next item under Reserve officer candi- 
dates program shows more than 100 percent increase. It is a small 
item, but why the increase? 

Admiral DuBosr. To replace old and obsolete editions and to 
provide a required text on sea power not previously available. We 
have 2,800-plus voung men in that program. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortrn. How many do vou have this vear? 

Admiral DuBose. It is the same. We have gone up some six or 
seven hundred since 1951. We come back to the basie reason for 
increasing the program. 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up the next item, the Naval 
Academy, where there is reflected an estimate for 1953 in the amount 
of $7,828,200 against your estimate for 1952 of $7,090,600, or an 
increase of $737,600. 

We will insert pages 4-30 to 4-35, inclusive, in the record at this 
point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows: ) 


DIRECT TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


The United States Naval Academy has been in existence since 1845 as the basic 
source of career-officer personnel for the Regular Navy. The course of instruction 
provided is of 4 years’ duration and graduates earn a bachelor of science degree. 
Since 1887 a limited number of each graduating class have been commissioned in 
the Marine Corps, and since 1949 members from each class have been commis- 
sioned in the Air Force. Current policies provide for assignment of each class on 
a basis of 7 percent to Marine Corps and 25 percent to Air Foree. This project 
provides for the training and instruction of 3,768 midshipmen in fiscal vear 1953 
as compared to 3,693 in 1952. Included are the salaries of civilian professors, 
technical and clerical members of the academic staff, consumable supplies and 
materials, training equipment required by the academie departments, and other 
related training costs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In general, the costs of instruction relate directly to the numbers to be trained. 
The civilian academic staff will be increased by 16 professors and 8 technical and 
clerical assistants in order to provide efficient instruction for the increased numbers 
of midshipmen and to achieve a more desirable balance between civilian and mili- 
tary instructors. Also, the museum staff will be inereased by 2 civilian assistants 
who will replace military personnel. An increase in procurement of training equip- 
ment has been generated by the necessity of expanding laboratory facilities in the 
Department of Marine Engineering to permit more effective instruction, and re- 
tirement contributions will be provided for three additional faculty members who 
are scheduled to retire on June 30, 1952. ‘<1 


MAINTENANCE AND OVERATION 


The physical plant required to provide a professional education for the Brigade 
of Midshipmen, who constitute the basic source of career officers for the Regular 
Navy, includes 193 temporary buildings and 228 permanent buildings with a 
total gross floor area of 2,965,744 square feet, a plant-account value, or acquisition 
cost, of $35,518,000 and a replacement value of many times that amount. The 
operation of these facilities further involves the maintenance of 

27,300 linear feet of Navv-owned communication lines 
148,974 linear feet of water lines 

195,974 linear feet of sewer lines 

143,913 linear feet of eleertic distribution lines 

68,795 linear feet of steam lines 
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130,060 linear feet of sidewalks 

17 miles of streets and roads 

5.5 miles of fencing 

119,593 square vards of surfaced areas for drill fields, outside storage, and 


parking 
2,692 linear feet of water-front structures, i, e., marginal buikheads, piers, 
etc, ‘ 


117 units of transportation equipment. 

26 wits of construction and weight-handling equipment 

§23 acres of land 

The estimate is based on continuing the maintenance and operation of the 

physical plant, including the general administration of the establishment, at a 
level consistent with its use as an academy for the training of future career officers 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, and which will reflect favorably on 
the Nation when visited by dignitaries of other countries. Expenditures for 
miscellaneous repairs or the day-to-day repair and servicing cost of keeping the 
Naval Academy in operating condition are materially increasing through heavy 
usage of aged and temporary facilities and equipment in meeting demands upon 
the physical plant to accommodate the largest brigade of midshipmen since the 
Academy was established. The facilities of the Naval Academy include 13 
structures that have been in continuous use for more than 50 vears and 30 addi- 
tional buildings that have been in use for more than 40 vears. These facilities, 
because of their age, require continued replacement of rotted floor joists, studs, 
window and door parts, worn-out hardware, corroded and clogged plumbing 
lines, and unsafe electrical wiring, in order to avoid prohibitive rehabilitation 
costs at a later date. Outside utility services to these facilities require the same 
constant attention in order to keen the facilities in operating condition. The 
193 temporary buildings, including Quonset huts, and services thereto, were con- 
structed for the emergeney of World War IT and have been in continuous use. 
These facilities, being constructed of wartime materials intended onlv for a short 
life, have been a constant and increasing maintenance problem. Miscellaneous 
lumber and millwork used in construction during World War IT was of inferior 
quality, thus causing an increasing replacement problem due to rotting. Quonset 
huts made of lightweight metal and poorly protected by paint are readily affected 
bv rust in dark and damp areas and are a continuous repair and painting problem. 
The large roof areas of the permanent facilities require constant attention to 
small leaks in order to prevent major deterioration. Large areas of painted 
surface require expensive maintenance to prevent major deterioration, provide 
adequate lighting conditions in clessroom areas, and to maintain sanitary stand- 
ards in living spaces. FEleetric motors, water coolers, fans, and power-plant 
equipment require constant servicing and repair to maintain continuous operat- 
ing service and avoid major rerlacements. The increase of funds for special 
maintenance projects required for seccomplishment during fiseal 1953 is largely 
accounted for by inclusion of $260,000 es an increment of the progressive renova- 
tion of Bancroft Hall. While certain portions of the building have undergone 
renovation and rehabilitation in recent vears, two of the older wings, constructed 
in 1908, have been subjected to severe usage over a period of 44 vears without 
major repairs. The interior woodwork has deteriorated to the point where patch 
repairs can no longer be effected. The plumbing lines in the fourth wing have 
corroded to such an extent that minor repairs are no longer possible. Leakage 
of water from the showers has rotted the adjacent wood construction to the 
extent that replacement is mendatory. The plester in much of the area is in 
such a state of disrepair that minor patching will not suffice. The roof covering 
and gutters of the fourth wing have deteriorated to the point where patch repairs 
are ineffective in stopping leaks and consequent damage to the interior of the 
building. The increase in electrical load in the hall necessitates an increase in 
capacity of the transformer substations to avoid serious damave or loss to the 
existing equipment. The quantitv and scope of day-to-day work requests, vary- 
ing in size from a few dollars to $500 have created a backlog which the available 
forces have not been able to reduce. This backlog generates an ever-increasing 
state of deterioration in the plant which, in the course of a few vears’ work, cause 
minor maintenance items to develop into major special projects. Every effort 
is being made to plan, insofar as possible, to accomplish maintenance projects 
which will have the effect of reducing the volume of expensive, partial, patchwork- 
type daily maintenance jobs. 
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Mr. Suepparp. I would like for you to give me an explanation as 
to why the increase is necessary. We know in general that the Naval 
Academy requirements are standard, but why the increase? 

Admiral DuBosr. The big increase there is due to the fact that 
many of the Naval Academy buildings are 45 years old: and have never 
had any complete major maintenance, only day-to-day maintenance. 
They are getting into pretty bad shape—the wiring and the plumbing, 
and so forth. We are trying to take a section of the Naval Academy 
buildings at a time and go in and revamp them. ‘The Superintendent 
is really disturbed about the sanitary conditions in some of those 
wings. The plumbing is very bad. 


BANCROFT HALL REPAIR 


The major proportion of this increase is to take one wing, the 
fourth wing of Bancroft Hall, and to not modernize it, or pretty it up, 
but fix the plumbing and the electrical fixtures, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. This policy of remodeling insofar as your lines, 
sewer lines, and so forth, are concerned, is being done in steps and 
you are not attempting to do it all at one time. That has been before 
the committee now for 2 years, as I recall. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And you are taking a certain portion of it each 
year? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. We asked for one new thing 
only, and that was a mess hall. That was in the public works program 
of last year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see reflected on page 4—30 the following language: 

Current policies provide for assignment of each class on a basis of 7 percent to 
the Marine Corps and 25 percent to Air Force. 


VOLUNTARY REIMBURSEMENT 


Are you being reimbursed for the 25 percent expenditure as it 
relates to the Air Force? 

Captain Cricnton. No, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. We are not. If I may say, that 25 percent is 
voluntary also, if it does not say so in the justifications. We do not 
force anybody into the Air Force. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Nevertheless, you are doing that amount of work 
in behalf of the Air Force for which you are receiving no reimburse- 
ment? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have an estimate of what that 25 percent 
would be in dollars? 

Admiral DuBosr. May I furnish that for the record? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

_ Based on the costs applicable to this appropriation, and not including such 
items as military pay, technical training equipment furnished from other sources, 
etc., the cost attributable to graduates commissioned in the Air Force would be, 
in 1953, 25 percent of $7,828,200 or $1,957,050. 

Mr. Suepparp. In order to follow through with the thought that 
the subcommittee has had over a period of years, when one department 
of one military branch is doing a service for another military branch, 
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is there any reason that you know of why the Air Force should not be 
paying its proportion of its responsibility? 

Admiral Horwoop. I see no reason except for the fact that it is 
custom. 

Mr. SHepparo. I grant it is custom. 

Admiral Hoprwoop. Of recent origin, I might'say. 


USE OF REIMBURSEMENT PROCEDURE TO DETERMINE ACCURATE SERVICE- 
WISE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SuHepparp. Today we are subject to criticism because of the 
expenditures involved in all the branches of the military, and I think 
that it might be worthy of consideration that when you do services 
for other branches of the Government they be billed for it, and in 
turn if you ask them to perform services for you that you be billed 
for it, so that each service will stand on its own feet expenditurewise. 

What would be the objection to that from a comptroller’s viewpoint? 
Would you care to express an opinion? 

Admiral Hopwoop. I would be glad to. IT have no objection to such 
an arrangement. I think that it should be reciprocal across the board 
for all such services. As a matter of fact, I agree with the concept of 
the committee in that regard. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, the 25 percent in this instance is a 
minor amount, but if you would take the totals and put them together 
there might be a total amount that you would find is being charged 
against the operations of the Navy that might well be charged to 
another division of the military. 

Admiral Hopwoop. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, early in today’s 
discussion we got on the question of reimbursements where one bureau 
of the Navy charges another bureau of the Navy for services. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Why should they? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Within our own establishment. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you do it in and amongst yourselves, then of 
course it makes this problem a little more difficult for me to 
understand. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OPERATION OF SERVICE TRAINING CENTERS 


Admiral Ciexton. The Secretary of Defense has determined, 
though, that certain of these operations will be run without reimburse- 
ment, such as the National War College. It was assigned to one 
service, as was the Industrial College, as vou know. West Point is 
run entirely by the Army and Annapolis by the Navy, and I guess 
when the Air Force gets its Air Force Academy they will run that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I can appreciate the position the gentleman is in 
when he refers to the determinations of the Secretary of the Navy, 
but I would like to call your attention to the fact that this committee 
might have a different opinion about the accounting system by and 
between the respective services, and I say that, of course, with respect 
to the Secretary, whom I consider a personal friend and with whom 
I can disagree. I eannot understand why the respective military 
services should not be independent within this bill on the same premise 
that the Navy. departmentalwise, is independent on expenditure 
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categories. When you draw those lines of demarcation you know 
exactly what it costs the Bureau of Personnel to operate against the 
Bureau of Ships, or the Ordnance Bureau, and so forth. T think it 
would have a salutary effect if each one of the services stood upon its 
own feet and paid its own bills. 

Admiral DuBossr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN DIRECT TRAINING COSTS 


Mr. WiaeLesworra. I notice item 3-A, “Direct training and 
instruction,’ goes from $1,994,400 to $2,218,500, a $300,000 increase 
in this item. Why is direct training and instruction increasing in 
this manner? 

Captain Merson. That is primarily to take care of adding new 
instructors to the staff due to the increase in the size of the brigade of 
midshipmen. We will have this coming year approximately 200 more 
midshipmen in the brigade than we had this year. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. What is the total now and what is it antici- 
pated for 1953? 

Captain Metson. The average in 1953 is 3,758 and in 1952, 3,693. 
We expect, however, to reach a peak of 3,920 during 1953. The 
average is figured on the year as a whole. We lose a certain number 
during the year. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. On the average you are going to have 75 
more? 

Captain Meson. Yes, that is correct. 

The increase is to take care of hiring additional instructors and 
also to take care of the pay increasts which we have had so far to date. 


COST OF PAY INCREASES 


Mr. WicGteswortn. How much in pay increases is there in there? 

Captain Metson. We have had $96,000 in this last vear under 
direct training and instruction. That is all for civilian professors. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. That is all reflected in the increase from 
52 to 53? 

Captain Meson. Yes. 


INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Mr. WiacLeswortu. Well, the maintenance and operation item 
also shows a steady increase, from $4,745,792 in 1951 to $5,096,200 
in 1952 to $5,609,700 in 1953. The increase seems to be both in respect 
to operating services and maintenance and repair. 

Captain Mrtson. The major part of that increase is reflected in a 
$260,000 item to repair one wing of Bancroft Hall, and an increase of 
approximately 100 in the civilian staff of the Naval Academy. Those 
are the two largest items of that increase, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. An increase of 100 in the civilian staff? 

Captain Mrtson. Approximately 100, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortu. And an increase of 75 students? 

Captain Mrtson. This goes back further than this last year. 

_ Mr. Wiecieswortu. I am talking about the increase of this year 
in 19535, 
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Captain Metson. It goes back to this point, if I may present it in 
this way: We have been operating under a severe handicap on civilian 
employees for the last 4 years, since we were cut in 1948. This is 
just an attempt to get back where we can keep the classrooms and the 
corridors clean for the students, which we have been unable to do up 
to this date. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Are there any instructors in this civilian 
personnel? 

Captain Merson. There are no instructors. 

Mr. Wiage_eswortnh. What type of personnel is it? 

Captain Merson. House cleaning and housekeeping, primarily. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. How many do you have now? 

Captain Merson. 853 in 1952 and 951 in 1953, which are the un- 
classified in the maintenance and operation category. That is where 
your primary increase is 98 in that particular group. 


PERSONNEL SUPPORT ’ 
Mr. Suepparp. We will now take up “Personnel support,’ where 
your estimates for 1953 are $11,752,200 as against your estimate for 
1952 of $13,137,987, or a decrease of $1,385,787. 
We will insert into the record at this point the table on page 4-36. 
(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 4—Personnel support 














-nenbewncs 
i | 


No. Project 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
4A | Welfare and recreation _-___-- ~--+---+------f.------] $4,467,153 | $3, 920, 260 $1, 482, 000 
4B | Other morale services. __-_-- 7 <nay = ee 41¢ 379, 700 657, S00 
4C | Field operating expenses. - -- : Seep eee 7, 743, 503 | 8, 838, 027 | 9, 612, 400 

| — — a ee 
| Total direct obligations a Sass . 12, 627, 288 13,137,987 | 11, 752, 200 
| 





Mr. SHepparp. I wish that you would explain to us how you 
managed to save that much money in this particular presentation. 

Admiral DuBose. This money will be saved because we will only 
get about $2 per man for recreation out of this appropriation whereas 
last year we got something in the neighborhood of $4 per man; in other 
words, the difference will have to be made up from nonappropriated 
funds because we must look after the recreation program. This is 
mostly for recreation—moving pictures aboard ship—that will have 
to be made up from our nonappropriated funds. We will have to put 
$3 or $4 to each Government dollar on this movie proposition in order 
to finance the motion pictures for the men aboard ship. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that the explanation for the figures I find re- 
flected on page 4—37 for appropriated funds for leasing of film where 
you drop from $2,513,800 to $534,200? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. There may be some very 
minor other items in there, but the statement is correct. 


PROTECTION OF MORAL STANDARDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I find another interesting item reflected on page 
4-41. You can answer this either on or off the record. It has refer- 
ence to the last item, “Protection of moral standards,’ where you carry 
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an increase from $78,200 to $135,700. That could be indicative of 
many conclusions. Would you care to clarify the atmosphere a bit 
on that subject? 

j Admiral DuBose. The conclusion is not that we need more today 
than we ever have had, but we have not had enough in the past. We 
are staging, along with the other services, a very great drive on moral 
standards, not so much for the services, but for the man when we send 
him home. We want to make them more conscious of their moral 
: standards. If they do not have good moral standards we try to make 
2 them better. 

4 I have a representative of the Chief of Chaplains here, if you would 
like to hear more about his program. 








: Mr. Suepparp. What is the specific application that you are apply- 
2 ing in this category, if I may ask? 

i Admiral DuBosr. | would like to ask the chaplain to speak. 

2 Commander Mannion. In this protection of moral standards we 
: believe that there is a lost generation, some of whom have come into 





the Navy since they reached the age of enlistment. These lads were 
only 8 and 9 around 1941 and 1942. Their mothers were working 
while their fathers were out fighting the war. We are now getting 
some of these people into the service. At the most formative vears 
of their lives they had no home training. As a result, they come in 
3 with a lax sense of morals. The Chaplains Corps ef the+Navy is 
4 trving to inculcate and develop and bring out some of the morals 
inherent in these young men. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the increased percentage of immoral 
conduct within the last 18 months compared with any 1S months 
preceding, if you know at the moment? 

Commander Mannion. L do not believe that I can answer that 
truthfully. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do vou believe that it has been increased by the 
type of personnel that you are bringing in? 

Commander Mannion. Yes, | would say so. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Surprarp. Is it of a vicious character, or otherwise? 

Commander Mannion. I would say not vicious; they just do not 
know. We are trying to give them something along patriotism, good 
morals, religious values, and so forth. 

Since this program went into effect last fall, sir, the proportion of 
viciousness has noticeably declined. 

I can cite the example of the Lant Flex operation at Viequez last fall. 
The good conduct of the men on liberty there is attributed to this pro- 
tection of moral standards program that we have set up. 

Mr. Surperarp. From your concept and from the mathematics 
involved, the application of these funds is decidedly showing a 
beneficial result? 

Commander Mannion. Yes, definitely. 


: 
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USO SHOWS 


Mr. Saeprarp. We will go to the subject matter reflected on page 
4-42, This is a new item, as I recall. 
Admiral DuBose. It is. I think that we had it last year. 
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The Department of Defense is coordinating traveling USO shows 
to go around the various Army camps and naval installations over- 
seas and in the continental United States. We are getting our share 
of them and we pay our share of the whole bill. It is allocated to us 
by the Department of Defense. 

} Mr. Suepparp. Do you find that is a contributing factor to the 
morale of the men, particularly in the combat zone? 

Admiral DuBossr. Frankly, it is pretty difficult to get them aboard 
ship in the combat zones, but I think over-all it is a very beneficial 
program, sir. 

Mr. Wiec.teswortH. Who else contributes to the program? 

Admiral DuBosr. The Army, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. The USO does not contribute itself? 

Admiral DuBoss. It may. I do not know. I only know we pay 
a certain amount for it. I have no doubt but that the USO pays 
some of it. 

Captain Tucker. The USO pays the salaries of these entertainers. 

Mr. WieGLteswortu. What do the armed services pay for? 

Captain Tucker. The traveling expenses—a small per diem. 


INCREASE IN PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Snepparp. On page 4-48, item G, “Printing and reproduction,”’ 
I find that there is a large increase, approximately $291,000. Will 
you please explain that increase? 

Admiral DuBoser. I will ask Mr. MacLean to explain it. The 
item is for printing and reproduction. 

Mr. MacLean. The principal increase, sir, is in furnishing blank 
forms and service records. In 1952 there was $546,611 expended for 
that item. In 1953 there is $781,464. That represents the major 
item of increase. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That does not include the so-called recalls? That 
is the original issuance of service records? 

Mr. MacLean. Right, sir, and the continuing pages that are used 
in the day-to-day personnel transactions of filling a man’s record; 
keeping a man’s personal service record. 

Mr. SHepparp. If I leave the service and for any cause whatsoever 
have lost my file, my discharge certificate, and | come back to the 
Navy and make a request for a new one, this amount of money will 
not include that cost? 

Mr. MacLean. No. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There would be no cost for the reissuance of a dis- 
charge? 

NAVAL PERSONNEL MANUAL 


Mr. MacLean. That is right. The other item of increase is a new 
item of $36,000 in 1953, which is not in 1951 or 1952, which is a reprint 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel manual. There are 9,000 additional 
copies. In 1952 the supply of that manual will be exhausted. They 
are in the estimate at $4 each for a total of $36,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that a reproduction of the already existing man- 
ual, or is that one that will be augmented? 

Mr. MacLean. That will be a reproduction of the manual in exist- 
ence with corrections to date. 
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SHORE PATROL INCREASE 


Mr. SHepparp. I call your attention to page 4-49. Your shore 
patrol item there shows a sizable increase. What is the explanation 
for that, please? 

Admiral DuBossr. The explanation for that is principally that we 
need more shore patrols, sir. We are using them a great deal more 
with the increased size of the Navy than we were a year or two ago. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortH. What is the size of the present shore patrol 
and what is the contemplated size? 

Admiral DuBose. We do not have an exact size for this. There 
are a few permanent shore patrols which we maintain, but the great 
majority of shore patrols are up to the commander of the seagoing 
units that enter port. We have standard shore patrol units. The 
fleet commander will order so many units ashore, or a partial unit. 
This is definitely an estimate, sir, but we need more and more of the 
shore patrols with our additional personnel—not only for the addi- 
tional personnel, but we needed more shore patrols than we were using 
for the personnel that we had. There is no absolute number that we 
can give you. This is an estimate projected from the present into the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. WieeiteswortuH. This shore patrol is all naval personnel? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. For instance, for the fiscal year 1951, for 
the shore patrols landed from ships the actual expenditures through 
November were $451,000, and projecting that into the future we have 
estimated what we believe we will need for 1953. We have an exact 
figure as to what it has cost us month by month up to the present. 
It varies greatly with the number of ships that are in port. 

Mr. WigGieswortu. What does it cover? 


SHORE PATROL ALLOWANCES 


Admiral DuBose. It covers the per diem, if necessary, or the meals, 
or the carfare, or even an occasional taxicab that the shore patrol may 
need to bring one of those gentlemen in that the chaplain did not take 
care of. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. These people are all in uniform? 

Admiral DuBoser. They are. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. They are all drawing their regular salaries? 

Admiral DuBossr. Yes; but they cannot eat on their mess. 

Mr. WigeLesworrH. You mentioned a per diem. 

Admiral DuBose. A man may stay ashore 2 or 3 days at a time. 
It is primarily for their subsistence. They cannot eat on their 
regular mess. 

Mr. Suepparb. Does this not also prevail: At various times they 
are even required to billet themselves on shore? 

Admiral DuBoss. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Because of a special mission that falls within their 
jurisdiction; is that not true? 

Admiral DuBose. That is right. 

I see here that this represents an average cost of $1.35 a man 
outside the United States and afleat. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. $1.35 per day? 

Admiral DuBosr. Per year per man. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCE UNIT AT CLEVELAND 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Looking at page 4-52, there is a breakdown 
of “Other general support costs.” I see that there are increases all 


along the line here. The family allowance unit shows a slight increase. f 
Admiral DuBosr. Yes. ’ : 
Mr. WiaGieswortnH. Why is that? : 
Captain Tucker. | have the answer to that item of family allow- ; 


ance unit. The unit was established in Cleveland on an emergency 
basis with such equipment as we could serape together wherever we 
could find it. Much of that equipment was not suitable, and we are 
having to replace it. It is almost entirely for the equipment that we 
have to replace. 

Mr. Suepparp. What kind of equipment? 

Captain Tucker. Typewriters and office equipment of one kind or 
another. 

Mr. WiaeLtesworrn. You put in $302,537 there this year. 

Captain Tucker. That is right. There is an increase of about 
$7,000 for the replacement of old, unusable, and unsuitable equipment. 

Admiral DuBosr. I would like to call attention to the fact that that 
includes the salaries of some 90 people that we have out there, and that 
unit is one that I know you all will be interested in because you have 
been reading letters about dependent fathers and mothers who are not 
receiving their dependency checks. That is the group that tries to 
determine whether or not a father or mother is actually dependent 
upon a man, and they are the ones who make the determination as to 
whether or not a man is permitted to draw that dependency allowance. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was only a few days ago that the Comptroller 
General expressed some very positive views about the specific num- 
ber of people in another branch of the military that falsified the 
records on dependent requirements. They have worked out a system 
of estoppel, as nearly as that word can be applied, whereby now in 
order for a dependent to get that allowance he must sign an affidavit 
of dependency. The affidavit has a psychological effect upon both 
the applicant and the donor, as it were, and would be inclined to 
stop that situation. Are you following the pattern of having affi- 
davits filed by the dependents? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are. You can send them the blanks and 
they will not fill them in, and then they get disturbed because they 
do not receive the allotment. It is not a one-way street on this 
proposition. We have a lot of trouble getting the affidavits back so 
that we can evaluate the claim. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. Are those 90 people civilians? 

Admiral DuBose. [think every one is a civilian. 

Captain Tucker. They are all civilians. 


DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Wiaereswortn. Dropping down that table I notice a sub- 
stantial increase in the district headquarters, $3,763,825 in 1951, 
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Captain Cricuron. Two years ago, in 1951, we were still building 
up to a personnel requirement capable of handling the reserve recalls 
which are conducted by the district headquarters. 

In the fiscal year 1952 we have about reached the level at which 
we can expect the district commandants to carry out their responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. WiaetreswortH. What does the increase in 1953 represent? 

Captain Cricuron. There is a little increase in the travel of the 
personnel at the district headquarters in connection with their business. 
Their communication services have increased in price. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworrn. Is there any additional personnel included? 

Captain Cricnuron. There are two additional personnel; two 
man-years of employment additional in 1953. 


NAVY BANDS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I see that the bands want some more money 
also. 

Captain Cricnton. This money is to provide for not only the 
United States Navy Band, the Naval Academy Band, and the main- 
tenance of already established bands, but there are seven new addi- 
tional bands scheduled for ships and stations to be activated in 1953. 
The funds will provide their instruments, their music, the repair of 
their instruments, and the replacement of music. 


WeDNEsDAY, FeBRUARY 20, 1952. 


OrneR PERSONNEL FAcILITIES AND PROCUREMENT OF MIUILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up “Other personnel facilities and procurement of 
military personnel.” Your 1953 estimate is $15,833,200 as compared 
with your estimate for 1952 of $14,704,286, or an increase of 
$1,128,914. 

You may present vour justification requirements, and particularly 
address vourself to the increased cost reflected. 


RECRUITMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Admiral DuBosr. The purpose and the scope of this budget 
activity is, of course, the recruitment of all the newly acquired enlisted 
personnel. Further, these recruiting groups process to a large extent 
the reserves called to active duty. They also process the applicants 
for naval aviation cadets and candidates for the Officer Training 
Corps. They are in addition a point where the Navy is in contact 
with people throughout the country and where information on all 
sorts of things pertaining to the Navy is given, 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


The costs of the items included under this project are based on the 
numbers of personnel to be recruited and on a program of recruiting 
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effort reflecting an effective balance between bureau-sponsored pub- 
licity and on-the-spot personal contact work in the field. 

Brief descriptions of item content and basis of funding follow. 

First, travel, lodging and subsistence of applicants. The computa- 
tions for this subproject are based on the numbers of enlisted personnel 
and naval aviation cadets to be procured, at’ rates established and 
projected on the basis of current experience. The reduction in 1953 
is due to the reduction in recruits required, partially offset by higher 
contractual costs for lodging and subsistence. 

Second, operation of recruiting facilities. Operations at the field 
facilities are planned at approximately the same level as in 1952. A 
new item in this subproject provides for reimbursement to the De- 
partment of the Army of the Navy’s prorata share in the maintenance 
and operation of the Armed Forces examining stations. Unexpended 
balance as of December 31, 1952, was $40,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is an instance where you are reimbursing 
another branch of the service for services rendered? 

Admiral DuBose. It is a joint service; something brand-new this 
vear. We participate in the operation of the facilities at the Armed 
Forces examining stations. We have a breakdown of all the items, 
sir. 

The last item is recruiting media. 

The success of the recruiters in the field depends in large measure on 
the program of Nation-wide recruiting publicity which 1s coordinated 
and financed at the Bureau level, but which still depends on public- 
spirited and patriotic contributors of radio and television time and 
newspaper, billboard, and car-card space in order to reach the eves and 
ears of potential enlistees. In addition, leaflets, pamphlets, display 
materials, and specialized audio-visual aids are developed, procured, 
and distributed among the field activities to assist in individual 
interviews and to render group presentations more effective. Of the 
funds requested under this item over half are allocated to the produc- 
tion and procurement, through the Marine Corps-Navy Publicity 
Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., of informational and interest-arousing 
leaflets, booklets, and pamphlets, 24-sheet posters for outdoor adver- 
tising, car cards, window cards, and other related material. The 
quality and popularity of the Navy Hour and Navy Band radio 
programs, which are broadcast Nation-wide without charge to the 
Navy, have been major contributing factors to the continued success 
of the Navy’s voluntary-enlistment policy. It is planned to rein- 
stitute these productions in fiscal year 1953. Increasing use is planned 
in 1953 of spot-television announcements, likewise broadcast without 
charge. Other elements of the over-all program are also continued, 
with variations reflecting minor changes in emphasis to achieve more 
effective balance. Replacement will be required for 100 16-millimeter 
motion-picture projectors, worn beyond economical repair. These 
projectors are used by recruiters in the field in the course of group 
presentations. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice reflected on page 4-54 the following 
language : 

The numbers required to be procured and processed in 1953 include 140,067 
recruits, both male and female. 


As against 236,000 in 1952. With that apparent lessening in the 
volume of recruits to be handled, there seems to be no consideration 
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of that taken in your presentation of money required. What is the 
reason for that? 

Admiral DuBossr. The reason for that is, first, we have to keep 
these recruiting stations open and going all over the United States, 
whether it is 140,000 or some 200,000. 

Further, during the current year, we have found it necessary to 
put at times additional men out in the recruiting stations in order to 
get our quotas. The only way that we could greatly reduce that 
would be to close up numerous stations. Therefore we would lose the 
opportunity of contacting men from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Suepparb. In other words, the basic logic back of this presenta- 
tion is not indicated by the 140,000 plus as against the 236,000, but is 
a continuity of the machinery necessary? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is true. There are certain items—travel, 
lodging, and subsistence—which vary with the numbers recruited. 
Those items go down. 

In 1952 we estimated $1,122,500. Now we are asking for $927,900. 
So, while the cost of lodging, travel, and so forth, has increased, 
we are asking along those lines, where we can, reduced funds. 


APPLICATION OF LYNDON JOHNSON COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. As I recall it, the Johnson committee addressed 
itself to the Navy programs in this regard, and specifically suggested 
a better utilization of manpower, and so forth. Has the Secretary of 
Defense’s office made any suggestions for improvement in the appli- 
cation of manpower to your division, and if so, what has been the 
nature of the suggestions? 

Admiral DuBosr. They have made many suggestions, sir. I 
should say that the principal one, which is also the principal one made 
by Senator Johnson’s committee, was greater use of civilians and 
Waves. 

In connection with that, we have a group at Great Lakes who are 
looking into every duty that is performed to see whether we can 
eliminate or combine jobs; whether we can place a Wave, or whether 
we can place a civilian in a billet now occupied by a male enlisted 
person. Of course, we do not put Waves in for any purpose other 
than to relieve a Navy man. We do not put Waves in to relieve 
civilians. 

We have made quite a bit of progress. We intend to use that 
experience, when we accumulate all of the techniques from that 
investigation, at all of our establishments. 

There are, however, difficulties in connection with this. The first 
is that you cannot get enough Waves. We are leading the other 
services; at least we were in my last report, in recruiting women for 
the service. However, even at that we are only getting 60 to 70 
percent of the number of women in the Waves that we would like to 
have. As a result, we do not have the Waves to replace all the 
people who could be replaced. 

The second thing is, taking San Diego and Chicago: There it is 
difficult to get labor. Even if we have the personnel ceiling and 
funds to permit us to hire some civilians to replace enlisted personnel, 
we would have difficulty in obtaining them. 
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At San Diego the aviation firms have outbid us so badly that we 
cannot get them. We are making some progress in this respect, and 
while not always as fast as we would like, we have reduced the numbers 
of men at Great Lakes. We are continuing to investigate the situation 
to see how many we can reduce in the shore billets. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is it a definite policy at this time wherever possible 
to use civilians as against the application of military personnel? 

Admiral DuBosr. Wherever we have the funds. Wherever we 
can, that is the policy. 


COOPERATION OF TV COMPANIES 


Mr. Suepprarp. With reference to your spot television announce- 
ments, are you getting the same cooperation from the television com- 
panies that you got from the radio broadcasters? 

Admiral DuBose. I will ask Captain Martin, in charge of recruiting, 
to answer that question. 

Captain Martin. Yes, we are. We have had very good success 
with our placement of television-spot announcements. 

We have had requests for more. 

The television stations themselves have asked that we produce 
more of the same quality as the ones that we have out now. Of 
course, we are able to get none out in the fiseal year 1952. The 
freeze on recruit advertising stopped us. 


! 


FREE TELEVISION TIME 


Mr. Suepparp. In other words, am I to understand in the television 
operation you are getting the same free spot announcements that you 
did get over the radio, or are you paying for spot announcements? 

Captain Martin. We get the free spots. We pay for no time on 
television for spot announcements. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your actual payments for programs, both in tele- 
vision and radio, pertain to the talent cost and not to the time element 
because the time itself is donated; is that a correct statement? 

Captain Martin. That is correct. Of course, there is a cost for 
the talent. A production cost. 

If a band makes a record we pay for the master record, and then we 
have to duplicate that record a thousand times to go to the various 
stations. 

Mr. Suepparp. You pay to have those platters cut? 

Captain Martin. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where you are using a live show, if my recollection 
is correct, you do not handle this specifically within the department 
itself except to the degree that vou select an advertising agency to 
handle your set-up for you; is that correct? 

Captain Martin. That is not correct. The Navy does not have 
anv advertising agency to conduct its business, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well then, who handles the booking of a show that 
may be utilized by the Navy in its recruiting program, if you have one? 

Captain Martin. The only live show that we had last vear was the 
Navy Hour, which is handled right from my office. By officers in 
my office. 

Mr. Suepparp. By the Navy itself? 
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Captain Martin. The Navy Hour program, yes. We have a 
minimum charge which we pay special guest artists to appear on the 
program, We had one other program which was controlled by our office, 
and the actual production of that show was through a contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. To some booking agent? 

Captain Martin. Not a booking agency, but a production agency. 

Mr. Suepparp. The same agency, of course, handled the accumula- 
tion of talent that went into the show itself? 

Captain Marrix. We do not have that show any more, and do not 
contemplate it in 1953, sir. 

Admiral DuBosr. I would like to add one thing, and that is, we 
have had great success with the bands and the artists. I believe that 
we have had Metropolitan Opera artists on that hour, and they charge 
us for transportation and absolutely the minimum fees that they can 
under their regulations. Am I not correct in that? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Suepearp. In general, so far as the show people are concerned, 
it has been indicative over a period of the past that they have been 
very liberal with their time for the purpose of military programs, 
That has been my impression at least. 

There are other angles of advertising that do not at the moment 
apply to Navy’s program that are a bit expensive in the manner 
handled. Shows can be put together by production agencies who 
also function in the same capacity as booking agencies, and then they 
have a combination of events that is rather favorable from the 
theatrical point of view. Whenever you bandle things of that cate- 
gory in the so-called live show category, undoubtedly your expenses 
will arbitrarily be decreased as against using two elements to put 
the show together; to wit, the booking and the production. 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You stated that you were not able to recruit as 
many Waves as you would like to have. What about the recruitment 
of men? 

RECRUITMENT QUOTAS 


Admiral DuBost. We have sometimes had to stop recruiting the 
men before the end of the month because we were up to the quota 
allowed by the Department of Defense. We have had no difficulty 
whatsoever so far in recruiting the men. 

Mr. Fernanpnz. Do you have a quota per month? 

Admiral DuBoss. We have to set a quota per month. We tell 
the Department of Defense in advance what it will be. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In how many months out of 1952 did you have 
more than you needed? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not think there was a single month that 
we could not have gotten more than we needed, but we do not go 
above our quota. We are restricted within 5 percent of that quota, 
one way of the other, in general. 


OPERATION OF RECRUITING FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiceiteswortn. As the chairman has pointed out, there 
appear to be 140,067 recruits, both male and female, in the fiscal 
year 1953 as compared to 236,000 for the fiscal year 1952. That 
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being true, you will have only about 60 percent of the workload of 
1952, and yet I observe from project 5~A on page 4-58 that your 
travel, lodging and subsistence of applicants only drops from $1,- 
122,500 to $927,900, and that your operation of recruiting facilities 
actually increases from $1,351,800 to $1,364,900. What justifica- 
tion can there be for such high figures if in fact we are only going to 
recruit 60 percent? 

Admiral DuBose. I think that I can give you the basic reason 
there. In the first place, we have installed what is called the Armed 
Forces examining stations. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. WiaGieswortn. I am not talking about that. 

Admiral DuBose. But if I may say so, that is involved in my 
answer. As a result of that prospective recruits have to go to the 
central station and return before we can recruit them. The result 
is we have to lodge at night a larger number of men than we did before. 
Thus, the average cost of lodging has gone up from 5% cents to $1 
for a recruit. 

Further, the travel is 15 cents per man more, which is, in rough, an 
extra car ticket to the armed services examining station to the Navy 
recruiting station. 

SUBSISTENCE OF RECRUITS 


In addition, because of this situation, we have to provide meals, so 
that the subsistence rate has gone up from $1.38 to $2.50 a day. 

Now, the $1,000,000 of which you spoke is for the actual operation 
of these armed services examining stations. These are side issues. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortu. I was limiting my remarks solely to the two 
items on page 4-58. 

Admiral DuBosr. But I mean the money for the armed services 
examining stations is separate from those which are increased because 
of the Armed Forces examining stations. 

Mr. Wiaateswortn. In other words, the introduction of this 
Armed Forces examining station system costs us not only $1,000,000, 
but costs us probably 40 percent of an additional $2,200,000? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not follow your percentage. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. The argument that vou have been making is, 
as I understand it, that because we have these Armed Forces examin- 
ing stations, therefore we have to pay a greater amount for the opera- 
tion of our recruiting facilities, and for travel, lodging and subsistence. 

Admiral DuBossr. Lodging and subsistence; yes, we do. The 
travel goes up 15 cents per man. The lodging goes up 49 cents per 
man. Subsistence estimated goes up $1.12 per man. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. If you would take 40 percent of that travel, 
lodging, and subsistence item you would take off roughly $450,000, 
so the introduction of the Armed Forces examining system must be 
responsible for something like $250,000 in that item. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT AT EXAMINING STATIONS 


Now, what about the item for operation of recruiting facilities 
which does not decrease at all? On the contrary, it increases some- 
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what. Is that due to this Armed Forces examination stations system, 
or why do you need to pay more for the operation of recruiting facilities 
when you handle only a 60-percent workload? 

Captain Cricuton. The $13,100 increase in that item amounts to 
one-tenth of 1 percent, and is necessary for replacement of equipment, 
repair of furniture, and so forth. Then there is a slight increase in the 
cost of maintenance and operation. 

Mr. WicGiesworru. If your workload is coming down 40 percent, 
why does not your over-all figure come down substantially? Why 
do we have to have the same base for 1953? 

Admiral DuBosr. You need the same number of recruiting stations 
to cover the country on that basis. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. | do not know what this item includes, but 
] would think that you would need less personnel if you are going to 
handle fewer recruits. I would think that you would need consider- 
ably less travel and incidental expenses. 

Admiral DuBosr. We may need less military personnel than we 
have had this vear. 


OPERATION OF RECRUITING FACILITIES 


Mr. Wiaetesworrnh. What does this item ‘Operation of recruit- 
ing facilities” cover? 

Admiral DuBose. Personal services, office supplies and materials, 
communications, rents, maintenance and operation, operation of motor 
vehicles, travel of recruiters, and investigational services. We have 
had to do a good deal of that before we accept recruits. Packaging 
and crating, printing and reproduction, repairs to furniture and equip- 
ment, laundry services, furniture and equipment and taxes and assess- 
ments. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Everyone of those items, as I heard them 
read—with the exception of rents and perhaps maintenance—it seems 
to me ought to show a sharp decrease in view of the decrease in the 
workload. You show no decrease at all; on the contrary, you show an 
increase. I am interested in knowing why. 

Captain Cricuron. Of those items listed there is a slight reduction 
of less than $1,000 in personal services. Office supplies and materials 
remain level, as do communication services. 

Rents and utilities have been reduced $12,000, whereas maintenance 
and operation of motor vehicles has increased almost a like amount. 

Travel of recruiters has increased about $1,000. 


INCREASED TRAVEL NECESSARY 


Mr. WiaGLteswortH. They have more time on their hands? 
“Captain Cricuron. No, sir. When vou have fewer people to 
recruit or it becomes difficult to get people, the recruiters must travel 
more to get the men. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, vou may have a recruiting office 
located in municipality A, for example, and under normal conditions 
the intake of personnel at that station will be 10 a day, using a hypo- 
thetical figure, but certain psychological conditions may prevail where 
that 10 a day would not become available, and it would drop down to 
3 or 4, and then your recruiter proceeds to project himself out into the 
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adjacent area within the scope of his operation trying to induce more 
recruitment. That is the method that you are using on the west coast, 


because I have run across vour recruiting officers as many as 200 miles 
away from their original home office in San Bernardino in the.desert at 
Needles and other small towns. Does that policy of recruitment 
prevail in general throughout the entire country? 

Captain Cricuron. It does. 


RECRUITMENT QUOTA 





Mr. Suepparp. As the numbers drop at the recruitment office then 
vour recruiting officers have to go farther out into the area and try to 
keep up what I presume is an established percentage within each 
recruiting headquarters. 

Do vou have a percentage established that you anticipate each 
office will produce at the end of each 30 days? 

Captain Martin. Yes; we do estimate what we think a recruiter 
should produce each month. However, that number he should pro- 
duce varies with the national situation, the economic situation, and 
the international situation. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortrn. It depends primarily upon the Navy situa- 
tion, does it not? In other words, as we get the Navy built up the 
necessary recruiting drops down somewhat. 

Captain Marr. Yes; but even with it built up, maintaining it 
there becomes difficult. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. It has to be maintained, but it does not have 
to be increased as we have been doing heretofore. 

Captain Martin. Yes. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING STATIONS 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. How many of these recruiting facilities, as 
you have deseribed them, are there? 

Captain Martin. There are 428, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. 428 recruiting stations or facilities. How 
much personnel do you have in there? 

Captain Martin. 2,999 men. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworts. Enlisted men? 

Captain Martin. Those are enlisted men, ves; and 386 oflicers. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. How many civilians? 

Captain Marri. 61. 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. And that is for the fiscal vear 1952? 

Captain Marvin. Those figures are for the fiscal vear 1953, sir. 

Mr. WiaeGiteswortx. What do vou have in 1952? 

Captain Marti. The same numbers, sir. 

Mr. WigeieswortnH. You want to keep the same number of facil- 
ities and the same number of enlisted men and the same number of 
officers and the same number of civilians in 1953 as in 1952; 1s that 
right? 

Captin Martin. That is correct, sir. 


ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATION BACKGROUND 


Mr. Wicciteswortn. What about the brand-new business that vou 
have referred to, the armed services examining stations, which are 
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going to cost us $1,000,000 in their own right, in addition to the 
increases which they bring about in the items we have just been 
talking about? 


ARMED FORCES QUALIFICATION TESTS 


Admiral DuBosr. The Armed Forces examining stations were set 
up by the Department of Defense. Basically they were brought 
about because the Department of Defense had a feeling that possibly 
the Navy and also the Air Force were getting more of the higher 
mentality group than was the Army. It was decided therefore, to 
set up stations where every recruit would have to go, whether he was 
for_the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, and be given standard 
tests. Then he is certified over to the particular recruiting station. 
We are limited as to the number of men classified in the various cate- 
gories of what they call mental profiles. 

Mr. Wigeiesworrn. Is that where they wave a handkerchief at 
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them and say, ‘“‘What does this suggest to you’ 
MENTAL PROFILE CATEGORIES 


Admiral DuBosr. I have not taken the test yet. Iam afraid that 
I would wind up in category 4. Lam not going to try. We cannot 
take more than 8 percent of our recruits, nor can any other service, 
in category 1; 32 percent in category 2; 39 percent in category 3; and 
21 percent in category 4. 

We can make up a difference in the higher categories by taking 
more of the lower ones, but we cannot make up a difference in the 
lower ones by taking more of the higher categories. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What is indicated by 1, 2, 3, and 4? 

Admiral DuBose. No. l-are the bright boys, No. 4 are the not-so- 
bright boys. We have further categories, but we do not go below 
category 4, except in certain conditions we may take some of cate- 
gory 9. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much is the test oral as against printed form 
inquiry? 

Captain Martin. The examinations are all printed, sir. They are 
‘alled the armed forces qualifications tests. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you would submit to the clerk of our 
committee a sample of that tvpe of inquiry. 1 would be very inter- 
ested to see what qualifications are presently necessary to become a 
member of the Navy. 

Captain Martin. Yes. I will submit one. 

Mr. WiaG.teswortn. That is when you ask them what the opposite 
of “if” is, and similar questions? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does this also have to do with the screening of a 
man’s aptitudes in certain skills—mechanieal, psychological, and 
otherwise—so when it comes to his assignment this information will 
be valuable? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; we do that ourselves at our training 
stations. This is definitely to obtain an equal distribution of the 
mental groups. They are now physically qualified by groups also. 
I think that we are limited to a certain extent on the physical quali- 
fications. 
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PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Captain Martin. No, sir; the physical standards for all services 
are the same. Anyone acceptable for the draft is acceptable for all 
military services physically. We cannot turn a man down if he is 
physically qualified for the draft. ' 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you not been embarrassed by that from time 
to time in the past? 

Captain Martin. Do you mean by turning a man down? 

Mr. SHepparp. Because of the type of physical discrepancies that 
have been accepted by the draft board which you have no right to 
reject, as I understand your statement. 

Admiral DuBossr. I think that Captain Martin can answer that 
question. We still use the draft board standards, but unless a man 
has been classified at the draft board we use our own doctors to see 
if he meets the draft board standards. 

Mr. SHepparp. Suppose that the draft board has preempted your 
position. 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not know. Captain Martin, suppose the 
draft board says that he is physically qualified and our doctor says 
that he is not? 

Captain Marrin. It is the responsibility of the Army as the 
executive agent to examine people and determine whether they are 
physically fit for the armed services. In other words, the military 
doctor and the Military Establishment are responsible for saying a 
man is or is not fit for service. 

Mr. SHepparp. Well, there is some point in the induction process 
where that ability becomes prevalent to the degree that the man is 
either accepted or rejected. Where is that point? Where is the 
point where Navy steps into the picture within its own scope of 
jurisdiction and says, “We do not want vou Mr. X, because you are 
physically impaired,” whatever the trouble may be? 

Admiral DuBose. That point is at the recruiting station, after 
these people are examined at the Armed Forces examining stations, 
which, by the way, are manned partially by Navy doctors. They 
are returned to. the recruiting station with a mental category and a 
physical qualification. 

Now, at the recruiting station, if a man comes back from an Armed 
Forces examining station and the doctor in the recruiting station feels 
he is not physically qualified, he may appeal back to the Armed 
Forces examination station and say that in his opinion the man is not 
qualified and request a recheck. 

In case there is still a difference of opinion the case may be sent to 
Washington for settlement at the headquarters level. That has never 
happened yet, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is a rather long and expensive process. 

Captain Martin. It has never happened. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It has been brought to my attention that we have 
had men going into the service that have reached a stage of accept- 
ance within the service to the degree where they have been hospitalized 
for corrective purposes because of some physical defect, and I do not 
mean when I say that dental work or things of that character. It has 
been of a more serious nature than would normally be conceived by 
dental work, or a correction of a visual impairment. Now, does that 
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situation interject itself into your program to any degree of dis- 
turbance? 

Captain Martin. It does worry us to a certain extent, sir. 

It is hoped that the Armed Forces examining stations will eliminate 
this to a large degree. I believe the other services had more trouble 
that we have with that. 

For induction purposes the doctors that were used in the field 
were mainly civilian doctors who came in for the day to examine a 
group of boys. The Navy has generally used Navy doctors. 

Now, under this new- Armed Forces examining stations system, 
it is planned to have at least one military doctor in each station so 
that in these questionable cases he will have an opportunity to give 
his professional opinion as to whether a man can perform military 
duties. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is not that situation or that function going to be 
the premise upon which later on you are going to have a terrific 
hospitalization expense accumulate with an individual, or eliminated 
one or the other? To me that would indicate that there is a certain 
place of complete elimination of the physically unfit from induction 
into the service. 1 will put it that way, and you, I understand, state 
that the examining board at the point of recruitment will be the place 
where that line of demarcation would be drawn; is that correct or 
incorrect? 

Captain Martin. In the case of the Navy, that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is what I am talking about at the moment — 
the Navy. 

Captain Martin. We do not accept a man who definitely, in our 
opinion, could become a charge of the Government later on. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then if 1 find an instance where the Navy has a man 
in a hospital within 15 days after he has been taken into the service by 
the recruiting process, somebody has fallen down on the job of 
examination? 

Captain Martin. That is right, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral DuBose. May I make an observation: I would just like 
to say that so far as the Navy is concerned, the allocation of mental 
categories has not in any way affected us. We always give them an 
I. Q. test, and we are getting practically the same percentage in the 
four categories now that we got before the establishment of these 
stations. We have not suffered because of that part of it. 


NUMBER OF ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. WicGieswortH. How many of these stations are in con- 
templation? 

Captain Martin. There are 75 in the continental United States 
and 4 outside the continental United States. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Do you contemplate 79 of these so-called 
Armed Forces examining stations? 

Captain Martin. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What is the personnel contemplated for 
those 79 stations? 
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Captain Martin. I have the exact figures. The Navy’s contribu- 
tion is 43 officers and 222 men. 

Mr. WieGiesworrs. Any civilians? 

Captain Margin. Not from the Navy; no, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What else do you have in there? 

Captain Martin. The total for these stations*— 

Mr. WieGieswortH. Give me the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, 
and civilian, tf vou have it 

Captain Marri. I have only the total officers and men, 290 officers 
and 1,503 men, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworru, That is for the three branches of the armed 
services? 

Captain Marrix. The four branches, the three Departments for 
the services, and counting the Marine Corps. 

Mr. WieGtesworrn. The Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps? 

Captain Marrin. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. And how many civilians? 

Captain Martin. This number of 1,503 men may be replaced by 
civilians Where a civilian can do the job, sir. 

Mr. WiaGrisworru. There are now no civilians or in contempla- 
tion? 

Captain Marri. This number, 1,503 men includes both civilian 
and enlisted men, sir. 

Mr. Wigaiesworrs. But you do not know how many of either? 

Captain Martin. No, sir; 1 do not know that. This is the allowance 
that was set up for the stations. 

Mr. WigGLteswortu. No money has been provided for either the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine Corps? There has been 
no prior appropriation either through the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, or the Marine Corps for these particular offices. It is a brand- 
new proposal? 

Captain Marti. Yes. 

Mr. Wice_eswortrn. The item “Recruiting media” goes up from 
$526,000 to $761,600, or about 50 percent. 

Captain Marrix. We were stopped, sir, in the middle of the vear. 
That was not what we contemplated having prior to the passage of the 
act, sir. 

Mr. WiagGiesworth. What do vou mean by ‘“‘vou were stopped’’? 

Captain Marri. On October 19—I believe that was the day the 
appropriation bill beeame effective—they said that no funds would be 
spent for recruit advertising. We stopped all the machinery at that 
point, sir. 

Admiral DuBose. I think the answer to that is we have used up 
stocks without replacements when we got stopped. 


RECRUITING MEDIA INCREASE 


Mr. WicGiesworrtna. I notice on page 4-57 that there is a break- 
down of that item for “Recruiting media,” and for Marine Corps and 
Navy publicity, and you want to go from $301,000 to $454,000. 

Radio productions jump up from $61,500 to $150,000. 

For TV spot announcements you had nothing for 1952 and $53,000 
for 1953. 
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For 16-millimeter projectors you had nothing in 1952 and now you 
want $30,000. 

For art work, whatever that is, lay-out services, copy preparation 
and special displays, | see that you are coming down, but you want 
$68,000 for that. When you add them all up you get an increase from 
$526,000 to $761,600. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. The original figure we had in the budget 
for 1952 was different from this $526,000. 

Mr. WiaeireswortnH. This is the expenditure that you have ac- 
tually had up to when? 

Admiral DuBose. The stopping of this has saved us money in that 
particular item, or prevented us from spending it. 

Mr. WiaaLtesworrnu. It provided that, in substance, there would 
be no expenditures in this field during the balance of the fiscal vear 
1952? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. And you want to resume it in 1953? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF OTHER PERSONNEL 


Mr. SuHepparp. We will now take up ‘Maintenance and operation 
of other personnel,’’ where you show an increase of $74,814 in the 
requirement. Your estimate for 1953 is $11,778,800 and for 1952 it 
is $11,708,986. 

Will vou please justify this amount and especially the increase, if 
you can. 

Admiral DuBose. This project provides for the maintenance and 
operation of several types of — facilities which are under the 
management control of the Chief of Naval Personnel. In order to 
maintain an effective and efficient personnel distribution system, 11 
receiving stations and 1 naval barracks are operated and maintained. 
These activities receive, house, outfit, and transfer transient person- 
nel, process navai reservists ordered to active military service and 
perform the functions of separation centers for personnel discharged 
from the service or released to inactive duty. A program of training 
and rehabilitation for naval prisoners not requiring maximum deten- 
tion security is conducted at three retraining commands. The Naval 
Home is maintained to provide a comfortable home for aged and 
infirm former naval personnel who are unable to support themselves. 
Support is also furnished for personnel! facilities located at designated 
naval stations and for five facilities maintained in an inactive status 
as mobilization reserves. 

There is shown here a list of the various utility and distribution 
lines, and so forth, which I will not read, sir. — 

Mr. Suepparp. However, these totals, insofar as they are reflected 
in your justifications, apply here to maintenance and not to any new 
procurement? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 


MAINTENANCE OF WORLD WAR II TEMPORARY FACILITIES 


The estimate is based on continuing, generally, comparable levels 
of operating services and maintenance as in 1952, except that all Navy 
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prisoners will have been withdrawn from the Army disciplinary 
barracks at Camp Cooke, Calif., by June 30, 1952. Continued heavy 
usage is required of facilities that were designed and constructed to 
endure only for the duration of World War II and have now been used 
continuously for nine or more years. 

The condition of these facilities is reflected ih the volume of small 
miscellaneous repairs or day-to-day maintenance of a “trouble call’’ 
nature, which remains a significant item of expense, and in the number 
of scheduled maintenance projects which are necessary to correct more 
advanced areas of deficiency and are beyond the capacity of regular 
station forces. The factors contributing to the progressive deteriora- 
tion of structures are identical to those discussed under the ‘‘Training, 
Navy” activity. 

UTILITY COSTS 


The costs of operating services, such as utilities, transportation 
costs, fire and police protection, general housekeeping services, and 
related costs of management have been held to levels sufficient only 
to maintain fire and police forces on a basis comparable to industrial 
practice, to handle the expected volume of materials storage and 
issue, to maintain essential sanitation standards, to provide minimum 
necessary transportation services, and to process the personnel account- 
ing records and related reports and correspondence required for 
effective management. 

PROJECT INCREASE 


There is an over-all increase in this project of $74,814 generated by 
increased requirements for major repairs at 11 receiving stations, plus 
additional responsibilities at these stations, and at naval stations, 
which result from a realinement and smoothing out of organization 
and management responsibilities. From time to time the manage- 
ment responsibilities have shifted from one bureau to another by 
reorganizations in the Navy Department, and we have been trying to 
get these on the track. We now have practically everything to do 
with Navy personnel. To offset the increases are reductions due to 
nonrecurring projects accomplished during the current year. 


REHABILITATION OF TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the solution of this problem, aside from 
new construction? 

Admiral DuBose. I see absolutely no solution to it other than new 
construction. Even if we were to spend a great deal on these build- 
ings now, and completely rehabilitate them, they are still of the same 
basic construction and they are going to deteriorate rapidly. 

On the other hand, nobody knows how long we are going to need 
such expanded facilities. But to answer your question, as long as 
we are using them there is only one way to correctly handle high 
maintenance expenses, and that is a new building program. 

Mr. Suepparp. In our rehabilitation program we are not attempt- 
ing to extend the longevity of the buildings as such, but we are merely 
trying to keep them in a habitable status during the time of their use; 
is that correct? 
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Admiral DuBose. That is correct. There is no major reconstruc- 
tion program. It is all to make facilities fit to live in. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the agount of floor space that you are asking 
for here is of course again predicated upon the number of personnel 
that you expect to have in the buildings and appurtenances thereto? 
4 , + eee ry be . 

] Admiral DuBosr. Yes. These stations are directly related to the 
total personnel. 


me OSS 


> INCREASE FOR SEATTLE, WASH., RECEIVING STATION 


Mr. FerNaANpDeEz. I notice that you have very nice reductions in 
nearly every item and only one large increase, and that is with respect 
to the receiving station at Seattle, Wash., which is an increase of 
$334,800. 

Can you give us some idea of the reason for the rather large increase 
) in that station as compared to the increase in 1951 to 1952? 
| Captain Cricuron. At the receiving station in Seattle there are a 

large number of rehabilitation projects required. 

First, let me explain that at Seattle the receiving station is respon- 
sible not only for the normal receiving station functions of housing, 
clothing, feeding, and processing transient personnel, but they also 
furnish logistic support to certain other activities and support a large 
area, including pier facilities, which would not normally be a function 
of a receiving station. 

In the repair item we have reconstruction and maintenance of pier 
tracking at pier No. 91. We have te install fire doors in six buildings 
and reconstruct one ship berth at pier 90. We have to regrade and 
repair railroad tracks. Then there is an item for exterior preserva- 
tion paint. ‘Track paving in depressed areas on two piers. 

The total amount for that station as estimated to be required for 
1953, is $423,300 for this type of repair. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Just for the repairs alone? 

Captain Cricuton. Just for the repairs. 

Admiral DuBose. This gets into the area again that I was speaking 
of, where the Department allocates to a bureau certain functions 
because they may have the biggest interest there. Ordinarily we 
would not be called upon to ask for funds for piers or railroad tracks 
on the piers, but this is a determination of the Department that we 
will give the logistic support through our station. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is there a larger use to be made of it in 1953 than 
in 1952, or were these special uses that you are speaking about present 
ia 1952? 

Captain Cricntron. The actual personnel load, the transient 
personnel at that station, jumped on an average of 927 in 1952 to 
4,440 anticipated in 1953. 

You cannot relate these maintenance costs directly to the number 
of personnel processed through that station since the pier facilities 
are constantly used by ships coming and going, and the supply 
activities using those piers. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I suppose you are speaking of recruits there? 

Captain Cricnron. No. These are transient personnel en route 
from one duty station to another. This station is the loading point 
or staging point which serves Alaska and the Aleutians primarily, as 
well as a good part of the Pacific. It also processes for release to 
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inactive duty those naval reservists who reside in the Thirteenth 
Naval District. 

Mr. Frernanpez. The increase at this station is by far larger than 
at any of the others? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes. It has a higher percentage of increase for 
personnel handled than any of the others. , 

Mr. Fernanpez. Very much higher? 

Captain Cricuron. With the one exception of Charleston. 

Mr. SHepparp. Your functions there are confined strictly to naval 
operations? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. You do not do any shipping out of there at all for 
the Army or other associate services? 

Captain Cricutron. | believe that the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice uses those facilities, but there are no other activities. 

Mr. SHeprarp. They use the pier facilities there. They use the 
railroads there when they come in there and dock? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, 

Mr. SHepparp. So to a degree of disintegration as it applied to the 
Navy here, there is a line of demareation in the total application of 
Navy's benefits as against the universal benefits that function out of 
that particular operation, is that not so? 

Captain Cricwron. That is correct. 

There is now contemplated a reorganization at Seattle to change 
this set-up by establishing a naval station which will take over the 
logistic support items now carried by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
We will then be limited to the support of the receiving station proper. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long has this particular additional burden 
been handled by the Navy? 

Captain Cricuron. The Navy, as a whole, has always handled the 
cost of the operations in Seattle. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean so far as piers are concerned? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes. It is a Navy establishment and was at 
one time a naval station. 

Mr. Suerparp. I know that it is a Navy establishment, but I 
thought that there were certain segregations of accounts there prior 
to vour last budget. IT may be in errer on that. 

Admiral Ciexron. The costs of the work for MSTS is borne by 
the Navy without anv reimbursement. It did not appear to the 
three services that we could take all of the costs of this nature and 
tear them down to such an extent that we could say—MSTS, you 
must pay us this much—so the Navy does give this logistic support 
as it were, free to MSTS. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Charleston, 8. C., which vou savy is the only other 
one which has had a very large increase in the transient load, I note, 
percentagewise, shows a very nice reduction. 

Captain Crrenron. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE DUE TO ORGANIZATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral DuBose. The point is at Seattle most of this increase is 
not directly related to personnel, but is due to organizational require- 
ments that we budget for piers and for a certain amount of trackage, 
which does not come within the true functions of the receiving sta- 
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tion at all. As Captain Crichton said, there is now being studied in 
the Navy Department the question of setting up a naval station at 
Seattle which will entirely do away with the Bureau of Personnel 
having any responsibility for piers, tracks, and so forth. The naval 
station would then take over all of that, and we would ask for funds 
to run the receiving station. 

Mr. Suepparn. The answer to the gentleman’s question pertaining 
to the reduction he mentioned would, [ assume, be predicated on 
the fact that you do not have the same dual situation prevailing in 
South Carolina that vou do have in Seattle. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So you eliminate that additional expense. 

Captain Cricuton. In the case of scheduled repairs or major 
maintenance, the reduction shown here for Charleston is the result of 
items accomplished in the fiscal year 1952 that do not have a repeat 
requirement in 1953. 

Admiral DuBose. The reduction for scheduled repairs is from 
$181,000 in 1952 to $81,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So, in 1954 we can expect a reduction in Seattle, 
Wash. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE OPERATIONS AT PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. WiaagLteswortH. What are you going to do at Pearl Harbor? 

Captain Cricuron, At Pearl Harbor we have one large item which 
accounts for a great deal of the increase, the alteration and conversion 
of barracks for Waves amounting to $107,500. The remainder of the 
work to be done is in the nature of repair and rehabilitation of existing 
barracks and mess halls and other structures at the station. 

Mr. Wiaeg_teswortu. There are no barracks for Waves there at the 
present time? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes; there are some barracks there for Waves 
at the present time, but they are not sufficient to handle the number 
of Waves that we hope to be able to assign to that area. 

Mr. WiaGteswortnH. What square footage is involved in that 
$107,000 expenditure? 

Captain Cricuton. I do not believe we have that information 
available here. It can be supplied for the record. 

Mr. Wicaieswortn. Will vou supply it, please, for the record 
when you revise your remarks? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

The area involved in the barracks that is being converted for Waves at. Pearl 
Harbor is 15,000 square feet. 


NAVAL HOME IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Wigeieswortn. What are you going to do at the Naval Home 
in Philadelphia? 

Captain Cricuron. There is one project of special repair in the 
amount of $50,000 to furnish new bath and toilet facilities in Building 
1, which was the original dormitory building for the beneficiaries. 














Mr. Wiaccieswortu. That is by way of a replacement, or is that 
something additional? 

Captain Cricuton. It is a replacement item. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. It has to be done now, it is urgent? 

Captain Cricnron. Yes; that building dates back to approxi- 
mately 1837, and over the years it has had renovations and alterations. 
Now Admiral Jacobs feels that these facilities must be replaced in 
order to maintain continued occupancy of the building. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSPECTION OF NAVAL STATIONS 


Mr. WicGiesworru. To what extent have the items in the tables 
appearing on pages 4-61 and 4-62 been checked on the ground by 
your inspectors? 

Admiral DuBose. I cannot answer exactly which ones have been 
checked by our inspectors. 

Mr. Wiaciesworru. Are these the estimates of the commanding 
officers? 

Admiral DuBose. I find that most of them have been visited by 
our inspectors. Captain Crichton tells me that Boston was visited 
by our people, Brooklyn, Norfolk, Treasure Island, Seattle, New 
Orleans, and San Diego. They are based on the estimates of the 
commanding officers originally, of course, sir. Every one of these 
has not been inspected by men from the Bureau of Personnel. The 
ones that I have named, and I should say two or three others have 
been inspected by people from the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Is this another case where the Bureau is 
given a ceiling, so to speak, and you apportion it among the projects? 

Admiral DuBosr. They are all cut down proportionately in order 
to come within the sum for which we may ask, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. That is all. 


. OTHER PERSONNEL FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice two items reflected on the bottom of page 
4-62 that might be interesting. For other personnel facilities you have 
$89,200 in 1953, and in 1952 you had $478,200. There is a sharp 
reduction there. Please define ‘‘other personnel facilities.” 

Captain Cricnuton. Other personnel facilities are facilities at naval 
stations, the personnel departments at naval stations, which activities 
have been assigned to the Bureau of Personnel for financial support. 
It includes housing, administration, recreation, discipline, and the 
Military Personnel Department at designated naval stations. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is put in because it is an actual 
expenditure under the Bureau of Personnel? 

Captain Cricnutron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


UNDISTRIBUTED BUREAU SUPPORT 


Mr. Suerparp. What is vour next item, ‘Undistributed Bureau 
support” for which vou are requesting $32,300 for 1953. That is 
increased from $26,850 in 1952. 
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Lieutenant Commander THompson. That item compares with a 
similar item which was noted earlier when we were looking at the 
items under ‘Training, Navy” activity, and represents principally 
the cost of the contract which we participate in for the maintenance 
and repair of motion-picture and public-address systems at these 
facilities and which we handle at the Bureau level, but which is not 
readily distributable among individual activities. 


REPAIRS AT SEATTLE NAVAL STATION 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, before leaving that item, would 
it be wise to have the witness provide the committee with a break- 
down of the major repairs to be made at Seattle, Wash., with an indi- 
cation respecting each, as to whether it can be reasonably postponed? 
That is the only big item here. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have available a breakdown of the require- 
ments and the amount involved in each one of them? 

Admiral DuBosr. We do, sir. 

Captain Cricuron. We can furnish that for the record. It is not 
in a form suitable to submit to vou now. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You may furnish for the record the statement 
requested at this point. 

Captain Cricuton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Scheduled repair projects, fiscal year 1953, U. S. Naval Receiving Station, Seattle, 


Wash. 

Priority and title: Amount 
1. Reconstruction of berth 1, pier 90____-__- EF Re _. $91, 000 
2. Install fire doors in buildings 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9__- thon 9, 420 
3. Maintenance of pier trackage, pier 91____-_____- s+ 96; 250 
4. Realine depressed area, pier 91___-_._-_-_----------- ome br 
5. Realine depressed area, pier 90________.__..--------------- 80,580 
6. Regrade tracks 12 and 14___ ee eee, 
7. Replacement of preinsulated steam line, 5 ‘buildings _- camcnw SOD 
8. Residing building 136 12, 000 
9. Correct hazardous condition in substations (buildings 33 and 

_ ee eer 
10. Correct hazardous condition in substation | (building 167 ; oe 
11. Exterior preservative painting, buildings 1 through 4 40, 000 
12. Development of recreational area east of buildings 60, 61, ‘and 

62__ sey tak tak ae 
13. Miscellaneous (indiy idually under $5, RT TEN 9, 850 

Total ee e att S mnncm 400; O00 


All of the above items Niles iitade been postpone 4 by at least l year. Further 
postponement would only result in aggravation of existing deficiencies and accom- 
plishment at greatly increased cost at a later date. For this reason, it is not 
considered that any item, with the possible exception of No. 12, could be reason- 
ably postponed further without jeopardizing the investment of the Government. 


Admiral DuBose. In reply to that I would like to make the state- 
ment that we think they ought to be done in 1953. There is no 
question about it. They should not be delayed, in our opinion, or 
we would not have asked for them. 

Mr. WiccteswortnH. That goes for every item in the 1953 budget? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, and it should be correct, sir. 
I think we should not ask for it if we did not think we needed it. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. It is purely a question to be resolved in operations 
of this character. It is the same thing I would be confronted with if 
I had deterioration in my home, my garage, or my barn, if I had one. 
There comes a line of demarcation where if you do not go ahead and 
repair a building you are going to have to spend much more eventually 
either in more extensive repairs, or even through replacement with a 
new building; and it is up to somebody to decide how far you can go 
in that rehabilitation program without going to what is considered 
unnecessary expense in order to maintain and have available a build- 
ing with characteristics of this kind. 


CONDITION OF DOCKS AT SEATTLE 


T have been on the docks at Seattle, and I am going to tell you 
very frankly that vou are very lucky that vou have not had cars 
going off the tracks there, particularly because of the pier settlement 
that vou have there. It seems to me you are going to have to go on 
those piers and put some supports in to raise them up. Your track 
condition there is in very bad shape, and the pier has sunk about 6 
inches, and the pier pilings were in very bad shape. 

Admiral DuBosr. They were 3 vears ago. 

Mr. SHepparp. Eight months ago when I saw them they were still 
in pretty bad shape. Somebody has to do repair work there if you 
are going to continue using them. 

Admiral CLexron. In the original submission of our budget we 
tried to point out in the Navy, as a whole that our maintenance is at 
a very low ebb. For the first time since 1951 the maintenance and 
operation category is lower than the funds in military personnel— 
category i. 

Now, that is a statistic, but it is a very important statistic. In 
1950 we lived within that limitation by using up material that we had 
in storehouses, and as pointed out in earlier hearings we may have to 
do it again in 1952. Our maintenance and operation funds are low. 
You can compare it with anybody else and see. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think if you had the time and the available 
opportunity to project your capital investment against your per- 
centage of rehabilitation it would present a very interesting picture. 

Admiral CLexron. Our military costs, for instance, are $3,162,000,- 
000. In maintenance and operations the costs for the whole Navy are 
$3,008,000,000. In most cases the maintenance and operation is 
greater than the cost of militarv personnel, but in this case we are 
down below that, and all of these appropriation activities throughout 
the Navy are going to show this trend. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SHeprparp. All right, gentlemen, let us take up the next budget 
item, “Research and development,” for which vour 1953 estimate is 
$800,000, and your 1952 estimate was $697,000, which reflects a 
$103,000 increase in this activity. 

I would like to have you make your explanation rather in detail 
pertaining to this particular activity, Admiral. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. While it is a comparatively small amount compared 
to some other items of expenditure which you have presented, never- 
theless, it is a rather interesting one. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Admiral DuBose. This activity provides funds for the accomplish- 
ment of specific applied personnel research projects, both through the 
utilization of facilities of civilian contractors and the services of 
specially qualified civilian personnel at the Personnel Research Unit, 
San Diego, Calif. These projects have been recommended, reviewed 
and coordinated by the Research and Development Board to preclude 
duplication of effort by the military services. They include the devel- 
opment of Naval requirements as to manpower, skills, aptitudes, and 
training; qualifications for advancement; optimum utilization of fe- 
males, physically handicapped personnel and of illiterates. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a rather delicate word to apply there, is it 
not, Admiral? 

Admiral DuBose. Some day if we have to go to full all-out mobiliza- 
tion we are going to have to use illiterates. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Admiral DuBosr. Also the classification of personnel, including 
development of necessary aptitude tests; personnel selection pro- 
cedures and instruments; performance evaluation devices; the assess- 
ment of attitudes and morale, and the study of human relations in the 
military situation. Further, new developments in such rapidly ex- 
panding fields as antisubmarine warfare, advanced undersea weapons, 
guided missiles, and pilotless aircraft require continuing effort to 
keep correlated personnel research abreast of material developments. 


STUDIES TO ASSIST NAVAL MANPOWER NEEDS 


It is proposed to continue, and increase the emphasis on, studies 
of a high priority which will assist the Navy to state its manpower 
needs in more definitive terms; enable the Navy to shorten training 
time, at the same time providing more competent personnel; m: ake 
possible greater use of personnel who must be restricted in assign- 
ments such as women, the physically handicapped, and illiterates; 
and provide information, improved procedures and techniques in 
selection, training, and placement of personnel which will not only 
improve ‘day- to-day administration, but permit maximum economies 
in manpower, thus facilitating mobilization if this becomes necessar y- 

Past experienc e with small se ale, or pilot studies indicates definite 
possibilities of effecting, over a few years, economies which may result 
in savings in manpower and money far surpassing the immediate 
costs. For example, a study of the organization of a naval receiving 
station resulted in reductions of from 8 to 10 percent of the personnel 
employed in certain units while at the same time increasing over-all 
efficiency; another study indicated that a manual was not required 
resulting in appreciable savings; and an evaluation project with 
respect to the training of electronic technicians mates reduced school 
attrition, increased proficiency and enabled the course to be shortened 
from 26 to 20 weeks. The $800,000 requested will accomplish the 
planned projects, and represents a practical estimate of what can be 
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profitably undertaken during fiscal year 1953, with due consideration 
to the availability of qualified personnel. 


NEED FOR INCREASE 


The increase is due to added emphasis placed on research by the 
Armed Forces personnel in the fields of selection, placement, and util- 
ization, and we also wish to expand our field unit at San Diego which 
is working very directly with the. sea-going personnel and the training 
center there. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral DuBose. I would like to make one short statement on 
the record on this. I, frankly, am very much amazed at the practical 
results achieved. We do not go into a lot of very basic research here. 
We are trying to solve practical problems such as were enumerated 
here. The business of this electronics course is very definitely the 
result of the work done by our Division of Research. Frankly, I 
have been sold on it in the past year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I had occasion to visit this operation while I was 
out there recently, and I think it is a very splendid approach in all of 
its applications, although I was not permitted to participate in some 
of them. 

There is an element of phraseology here that disturbs me a little, 
and that is where illiterates would apply, because one would assume, 
from the screening processes that you have indicated as being effec- 
tive in the past, that the illiterates would not reach this stage. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, but we do feel that if we do go to 
all-out mobilization that we are going to have to, wherever possible, 
use men of lesser ability, and so these studies are for the purpose of 
trving to see what, if, and when we have to do it, how we can do it, 
how we can use them. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTINUED ANNUAL INCREASE IN REQUEST FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. How far has this activity gone, Admiral? It 
started at $360,000 2 years ago; last year it was up to $697,000, and 
now you come in here this year and ask for $800,000. Is there any 
limitation in sight? 

Admiral DuBosr. I could not answer that, but there is, of 
course, a growing reason, as long as we have to sad a large force, to 
find out how we can get the greatest utilization out of the manpower 
which is available, that is basically the reason for this research. As I 
said, it is already screened by the Research and Development Board. 
The services are not duplicating, and it isa relatively new undertaking, 
but as to whether the cost in succeeding years will go up or down, sir, 
I cannot say. It is directly related to the amount of research you 
want done in any one year. 

Mr. WiccG.teswortu. This committee is constantly confronted 
with increasing requests in the field of research and development. I 
think all of the members of the committee believe in research and 
development, but it is a question always of how far to go. 
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; I think the Army has asked for something like $49,000,000, the 
4 Navy is asking for $55,000,000, and the Air Force is asking for 
& $67,000,000, and the Secretary of Defense has an item in for $60,000,- 
000, to it you add items for Atomic Energy and NACA, I think it 
4 runs up to a total of about $2,100,000,000 for research and develop- 
ment that we are asked to provide. 

i This is a comparatively small item, but I notice the trend is in- 
creasing steadily. You tell us, among other things that have been 
accomplished that somebody made a study and found that you could 
cut down the costs at the Naval Receiving Station from 8 to 10 per- 
cent, that somebody else made a study and found a manual was not 
required, and that somebody else made a study and they found that 
you could cut down a course from 26 weeks to 20 weeks. 

Now, those things are probably very desirable, but they do not 
impress me in and of themselves as much justification for an expendi- 
ture of $800,000. 

Admiral DuBosr. If you take a course given to several hundred 
men and cut it down 6 weeks in a year you have saved a good many 
man-years. 

Mr. Wieatesworts. Why cannot the fellows who run the course 
do that without having a separate set-up to do it? 

Admiral DuBose. I would like to point out to you, sir, that this 
is not. basic research. 

We have put it in that category, but it is the practical usage of 
manpower. It is related to new weapons, and new fire control 
systems to see how we can best train these individuals. If I may, I 
would like to let Captain Van Swearingen, who is in charge of this 
work, tell vou a little bit about his work and his problems. 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. Capt. Earl K. Van Swearingen, Di- 
rector of the Research Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Our program is essentially very small in its scope compared to 
what is being done in the same field in industry, where it is large for 
the very simple reason that industry has found out it pays them money 
in the long run. 

We are shifting our emphasis in training requiremenis essentially 
toward the training rather than the educational approach, and that 
is exactly why we have been able to make reductions in courses as a 
result of this program, by changing the courses, but not by changing 
| the methods of evaluating the product when we get it out of the school. 
We need to survey the work in the field to determine whether or not 
the consumer is satisfied with the product, vou might say. 

Mr. Wicareswortu. If they do not know they are not proper 
people to conduct the course. 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. I would hesitate to disagree with vou, 
sir, but that is a moot question and the industrial educational people 
with professional status, and the vocational educational people would 
certainly take issue with that, but you have to remember that all of 
our schools are run primarily by people who have a primary back- 
ground of naval knowledge and experience and that we give the 
instructors as much training as we can. Our organization provides 
a service function. We try to analyze occupations and separate the 
things out that are critical to the teaching; what is best that these 
bovs learn in a school situation rather than in-service training; then 
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evaluate the product of the school to see that it meets the standards 
set up. It is an analytical approach. 


INDUSTRIAL APPLIED RESEARCH 


For instance, in one industrial situation with which I am familiar, 
by the application of these techniques to the problem of why were they 
getting variable weights in ladies’ stockings, they found it was a matter 
of sequential procedures in the operation of the machines. Various 
people worked several months doing the analysis, but found the 
trouble and corrected it by training in the new method. In a sense, 
it is a form of application of scientific management which has as a 
theme song that there is always one best method for the time being, 
but it can always be improved upon. By and large the development 
of the production line system in our country has indicated that that 
is a pretty good theme song. 

We are trying to do essentially the same thing in our training 
stations, and we are successful. There is no question about it, but 
you cannot do it by remote-control study. 

With the present techniques which are available it is actually a 
rather slow process. 

We have in process now a method or procedure in development, 
based on other research, which may allow us to cut the cost ofthis 
analysis. I cannot promise it, because the field has to do with much 
which is as yet untouched. 

As to why it was not done in 1950 or earlier in the initial period 
after the war; up to about 1950, there was a period of reassessment 
and reevaluation of what was done during the war in this particular 
field. 

POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN FUTURE RESEARCH 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. What do you foresee in terms of the future; 
is this curve of expense going on up and up in this particular activity? 

Captain Van SweartnGen. It is impossible to forecast that, sir. A 
lot of it depends on the production program of the technical bureaus, 
a case in point being the Guided Missile School, and guided missile 
production. 

The original estimate of the people who met and estimated what 
was required in training in that field, ran on the order of 55 weeks. 

We have done some preliminary study and research in our particular 
shop that makes us feel that we can cut it down to somewhere between 
4 and 8 weeks for certain categories of people by eliminating excess 
training in the curriculum, 

Another point is that any saving we make continues on. 


EXAMPLE OF SAVINGS DUE TO RESEARCH 


One little survey we made during the period of postwar evaluation 
cost us something like $4,000, and the annual saving since has been on 
the order of $25,000 a year. On the first run you get this 500 percent 
return on the money invested, and that is continuing, assuming that 
otherwise we continue to publish it. It is very much like consumer 
surveys to a certain extent, and not exactly like a time and motion 
study. It is in the scientific management field. 
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We are in this business of determining where can we place people of 
various types which require restrictions on their utilization. We 
cannot take people with physical handicaps and use them in certain 
categories. 

Mr. WigGieswortru. We do not need a very powerful study to 
prove that, do we? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. Apparently we do, sir. In some cases 
we have been required to test for near vision where we have never 
tested for it before. 

TESTS FOR NEAR VISION 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. You mean that the Navy has never tested 
for near vision in the past for placement? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. As a matter of fact, I do not believe 
that we are testing for near vision now. There is currently being 
prepared a recommendation to the Chiéf of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery to include near-vision testing for routine physical exam- 
inations. It also recommends that they set up that particular type 
of testing with a jointly designed testing machine which has been 
approved by the National Research Council Vision Committee. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. | have no further questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would occur to me, gentlemen, that the title of 
this particular subject might be erroneous. Had it been put in the 
category of utilization of manpower it would have been a little more 
understandable to a layman. Of course, we all know that the Armed 
Forces, including the Navy, have been subjected to extreme criticism 
for a long period of years premised upon the fact that they were not 
interested in getting round pegs in round holes, but invariably the 
tried to put a lot of square pegs in round holes where they col 
So, this procedure should have a tendency to eliminate the basic 
reason for criticism of that type. 


CRITICISM OF NAVY PLACEMENT SYSTEM 


Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. There is no question about it. We 
ran a study about 2 or 3 years ago of people who did not like the 
Navy; at least they were not reenlisting; 15 percent were dissatisfied 
with their job in general, and about 50 percent said that they were 
properly phased initially. The remainder thought they were mis- 
placed at first, but readjusted, and came to believe it right. Unless 
you make a thorough survey you frequently find that results are very 
much like some of the ladies’ costumes; the surface appearances are 
not always what they seem to be. As to some of this criticism about 
placement and classification procedures, when you come to analyze 
the individual response you find there is nothing about the surface 
appearance that looks like what is underneath. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, I can agree that there are people who 
like no part of the service, but in the final analysis, if they have to go 
into the service there are certain aptitudes within that type of man- 
power, at least in general. 

Captain VAN SwEARINGEN. Yes, sir; our program of screening has 
tremendous value. 

The screening by the Armed Forces qualification test indicates 
whether they are in general acceptable to the Armed Forces. 
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We are trying to develop tests which wili take in intellectual 
ability, mechanical and clerical ability, and also other aptitude factors 
with personality factors as well. 

We are also trying, again, from the point of view of reducing the 
attrition in the schools, to develop instruments which will screen much 
finer for placement for such things as the combat information center, 
and the gunnery schools. 

We have reason to believe that people with slightly different 
characteristics sufficiently tested or testable, should be selected for 
those schools because, obviously, if our reject rate is reduced our over- 
all overhead cost is reduced. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fernanpez. It just means that instead of training technicians, 
to the extent to which you do, not have to do that, you lower certain 
standards that they really do not need to meet? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. That is correct. The usual method of 
setting up a course is to go to the textbooks and then insist that the 
individual learn what is currently available in the textbooks. 


MILITARY OccUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION PROJECT 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the item for 
“Military occupational classification project’? for which you are 
asking $239,700 in 1953 against an estimate in 1952 of $258,100. 
I would like to have you define this particular function as against 
the function that we have just discussed, and draw lines of demarca- 
tion, where overlapping may or may not prevail. 

Captain Van SwEarINGEN. At the time this budget was prepared 
it had a different title. It has now been changed. It is called the 
Department of Defense occupational analysis project, and the 
direction of its efforts are changed to a certain extent too. Originally 
it started out to determine whether or not we could establish a common 
code system between the services to identify people who were doing 
essentially similar work, for whom it was presumed originally, that 
there would be essentially similar requirements as to mental levels, 
physical profiles, and all of that sort of thing, so that the Department 
of Defense could state to the Munitions Board and to the Selective 
Service in the event of total mobilization, ‘‘We need so many people 
of such and such physical profile, and so many people of such and such 
mental groups’ and possibly so many people with such and such 
civilian backgrounds. 

That was the hypothesis on which it originally started. 

It quickly became apparent again that the surface appearances 
of similarity of jobs between the services were much more apparent 
than real. 

CLASSIFICATION OF RADAR TECHNICIANS 


For instance, in the field of radar operators and mechanics. That 
is a military occupational specialty in the Marines, in the Army, and 
roughly the same in the Air Force. We havea title forit. It is radar- 
man, which we break down into certain emergency ratings for mobili- 
zation. When we took a complete look at all of the duties that that 
man in the Navy performed we found that vou could tag him with 
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somewhere between four to eight of these military specialties, par- 
ticularly in a sea-going force. So, now, the problem is essentially, 
and this gets right into vour statement, Mr. Sheppard, is essentially 
that of trying to establish profiles for our various occupations on the 
basis of mental, physical, and civilian skills, and that sort of thing. 
Specifying the job requirements in such a way that we can generate 
them so they will stand up under careful and very critical survey. 


DEVIATION OF TESTIMONY FROM JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. SHepparp. Does it not all boil down to this: 


To develop a common and uniform personnel management system to be applied 
continuously throughout the services? 

Captain Van SweartnGen, It started out that way, but I do not 
think that is the present direction. We have asked for amplification 
to try to get it before this meeting on the new plan. It is limited now 
primarily to the establishment of what the requirements are. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | would like to say this to the Comptroller, if you 
please: you can advise the Secretary of Defense’s Office that if there 
are other justifications that have been formulated, and if there have 
been directives to change the program we will expect to have those 
justifications presented to the committee at the time of our hearings, 
or we will eliminate the requests, period. So, if you have any revisions 
coming up now that will change the application of the funds requested 
as against those presented in the justifications before us you will have 
them for the committee prior to the mark-up. 

Admiral CLextron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What have you accomplished to date? I] 
notice you say in the justifications that the work is in two phases, and 
the first one was completed the 31st of March 1951. What was actu- 
ally accomplished as of that date? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. There were generated certain so-called 
instruments which, in essence and very clearly from the Navy point 
of view at least, proved that they did not have the capacity for doing 
any hurry-up job without a serious potential of great damage to the 
service. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. What kind of a hurry-up job? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. The allocation of mental profiles and 
of physical profiles to individual rates across the board. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortnH. The allocation of what? 

Captain Van SwearinGeN. Of mental profiles, of mental groups 
1, 2, 3 and 4 which were discussed before. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. What other type of profile? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. Physical profiles. 

Mr. WicGiteswortu. To proper jobs? 

Captain VAN SwEARINGEN. Yes, sir, to jobs across the service. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortu. That is what the first phase of the work did? 

Captain Van SwEARINGEN. They attempted to do that, sir. 


RESULTS OF SECURITY COMPLETED ON MARCH 31, 1951 


Mr. WiccLeswortn. It produced a study, or some documents, as 
you said, I believe, that established the fact that you cannot do that 
job of allocation of mental and physical profiles in a hurry, is that it? 














Captain VAN SweARINGEN. Yes, sir, exactly, across the services. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Exactly what? 

Captain VAN SWEARINGEN. Across the services. 

Mr. WieciteswortH. Now, you say the remaining 4 years are to 
be used to develop and refine the classification structure. What is 
going to be the result of that? 

Captain VAN SweaRinGEN. It will actually be an allocation proce- 
dure which will include codes for identifying jobs and the specifications 
and the type of people required to fill them. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Would you say that this work was separate 
from or similar to the work we discussed under the previous item, 
entitled “Research and development’’? 

Captain VAN SwearRINGEN. To some extent it is similar, sir, except 
that this is aimed primarily at mobilization tools. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrtu. Let me see if I understand, Captain, what you 
mean by those tools. Do you mean the individual analysis of a 
profile, as you call it? 


MEANING OF “PROFILE” 


Captain VAN SwearINnceEN. I think I can probably best explain it, 
sir, by describing how it may be used, and how some similar things of 
a rather rough and ready nature have been used. An individual such 
as a classification officer is faced with the problem, say, of getting a 
ship’s crew together. If he knows that in those particular groups 
there is an individual with a certain mental profile or a certain physical 
profile he can automatically, and as an administrative procedure, 
appraise the man’s capability for different work and slide him into 
the right job. The reverse of that is in terms of justifying and report- 
ing our requirements in common terms to the Department of Defense 
and of reporting requirements to Selective Service and to the Munitions 
Board. We hope, eventually, to be able to put out complements, 
through a tabulating-machine run so we can say we need so many 
people with such and such a mental profile, and of that number a 
certain percentage must have a physical profile of two or better, or 
three or better. It amounts to the fact, sir, that it is a question of 
dividing people according to their capability and condition, and 
placing them into the jobs where those capabilities and conditions can 
be used to the best advantage. 

Admiral CLexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CLexton. This $239,700 is the Navy’s contribution toward 
this program. Similar contributions are made by the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Marines. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Which you think amount to something like 
$1,000,000 all told? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, the total is about $1,000,000. The Marine 
contribution is less than the Navy contributes. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next item, 
“Departmental administration,” for which you are asking $8,965,000 
in 1953 against an estimate in 1952 of $8,827,300. 

I wish you would make a rather brief statement covering both 
projects 8A and 8B. 

(Insert as requested: ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL JUSTIFICATION 


The functions of the Bureau of Naval Personnel that are exercised at the seat 
of the Government are those concerned with the conception and execution of 
plans and policies relative to the procurement, training, classification, utilization, 
distribution, promotion, welfare, discipline, and retirement of 1,593,004 Regular 
Navy and Naval Reserve personnel, and the maintenance of master personnel 
records of those individuals, together with the centralized administration and 
over-all management of the operational programs established in support of those 
functions. This project provides for the salaries of the civilian employees engaged 
in these functions. 

Funds are requested for 2,228 man-years of employment which are required. 
together with the military personnel assigned, to direct and administer the Navy’s 
personnel program in 1953. 

Among the factors that are daily making the development and administration 
of an adequate manpower program more exacting are: 

(1) The continued expansion of the Navy. 

(2) This expansion and that of the other armed services and the personnel 
needs of industry and agriculture are producing a manpower scarcity that now 
requires that the Navy’s personnel program, both in the planning and operating 
stages, be made known to and coordinated in every detail with the other services, 
the Secretary of Defense and other Federal agencies that are concerned with the 
manpower problem. Great numbers of special studies, requiring the compilation 
of voluminous data and the continuing expenditure of many man-months of effort, 
are necessary to develop, define, and determine precise manpower needs in many 
areas and to justify these requirements before reviewing agencies. 

(3) The necessity to provide the operating forces with personnel so selected, 
trained, and classified that they are capable of maintaining and operating effec- 
tively the increasingly complex instruments of warfare now being produced for 
modern naval warfare. 

(4) The expansion of the Navy with the attendant disruption of the personal 
lives of thousands of individuals has greatly increased public interest in the day- 
to-day operations of its personnel program. This has been reflected in a con- 
stantly increasing volume of correspondence and other inquiries either directly 
to the Bureau, or through members of the Congress, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

The total civilian man-year requirements for 1953 have been determined as 
follows: 


(1) The workload involved in the 125 measurable functions of the Bureau 
was projected into 1953, using established trends and known vari- 
ables. 

(2) The total personnel requirement for these functions was determined 
by applying established work measurement performance ratios to 


the projected workloads_...____-_._.-------- #32 Douhes aoe 60 

(3) The personnel requirement for unmeasurable functions was projected 
on the basis of past experience and current planning _-----—---~-- 242 
2, 902 


(4) The military personnel, both officer and enlisted, who will be required 
in military billets and available in allowances was then eliminated 
Gin gr te Oe he) se ee ce Cowes cae a —674 


(5) Total civilian man-year requirements-_----..-.-------------- 2, 228 








Admiral DuBosr. These budget projects Nos. 8A and 8B cover the 
operations of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, insofar as all its civilian 
personnel salaries are concerned, and the normal operating expenses 
of the entire Bureau of Naval Personnel which, as you know, admin- 
isters from Washington, from the Bureau, the entire officer and en- 
listed personnel both of the Navy and the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. SHepparb. This includes in your departmental salaries your 
civilian and your military salaries? 

Admiral DuBossr. It does not include the military salaries, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. | see. 

What would be the amount of military salaries that would be 
applied under departmental administration if they were in_ this 
particular appropriation request? What would they add up to 
approximately? 

Admiral DuBose. <A hurried multiplication here gives us $2,798,000 
for the military personnel. 

Mr. SHepparpD. $2,798,000? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; for the officers, and $429,000 for the 
enlisted personnel, using simply the average Navy salaries without 
reference to rank. 

Mr. SHepparp. You can correct these figures when they come up 
to you. It is $2,798,000, plus $429,000? 

Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Now, this has to do, of course, with all of your departmental fune- 
tions in the administration of the Bureau of Personnel, and I assume 
that the military salaries you have just referred to here would fall 
within your total appropriation request of $2,685,871,000? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. They would be included in that total figure? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, in reflecting your total budget request for 
1953, it is in the sum of $2,685,871,000. In 1952 it was $2,636,111,000, 
which shows an increase of $49,760,000, if the mathematics of my 
clerk are correct. 

Now, | would like to ask you this, taking into consideration the 
total amount that is involved here, to wit, $2,685,871,000, what is 
the percentage of administration cost of that amount of money? 

Captain Crrcwron., Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Cricuron. Roughly three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the figure? 

Admiral CLexton. Five-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is that figure again? 

Captain Cricuton. I rounded off some figures. 

Admiral CLexton. It is five-tenths of 1 percent. 


ADMINISTRATION COSTS COMPARED TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Suepparp. What is considered in the business world the aver- 
age percentage for the administration of the expenditure of such an 
amount? Does anyone know? 
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Admiral DuBose. I do not know. Captain Van Swearingen, do 
you know that? 

Captain VAN SwearRINGEN. I am not sure of my figures, sir. 

Admiral DuBossr. I do not know; I will have to find out about that. 

Admiral CLexton. It certainly runs 5 percent. 

Mr. SHepparD. What is your source of information that would 
prompt that answer? 

Admiral CLextron. We had some information last vear on the total 
Navy industrial activities, all of its industrial activities, and that ran 
5 percent, 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes, but that was the Navy. I am asking you 
about the commercial world function. While it is outside of your 
purview, I think it might be advisable to get those figures and include 
them in the record. 

Frankly, gentlemen, what I am trying to establish one way or the 
other is whether you are good businessmen on a comparable basis of 
analysis with private industry, or whether you are not. That is what 
prompted the whole question. 

Admiral DuBose. I am sure that figure can be had, and we will get 
it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The average for several private concerns varies from 5 to 6 percent. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, I have some general questions before I leave 
this particular function. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


Admiral, am I correct in recalling that last vear Congress enacted 
legislation to grant each person on active military duty a free $10,000 
life insurance policy, that is, without cost to the individual? 

Admiral DuBose. I believe it was the fiscal vear before that, was it 
not? It is correct that each man in the military service gets a $10,000 
life insurance policy without charge. 


DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The question has been raised as to the status of 
death gratuity payments that have been made for a long period of 
years, equal to a 6 months’ salary payment when a member of the 
service dies. T understand that has been going on for a period of years. 
Does this budget provide for the continuation of the payment of these 
death gratuity payments? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; it does provide for those, Mr. Chairman. 
The two things serve quite a different purpose. The death gratuity is 
in order to give the widow some money immediately to tide her over. 
The insurance, as vou well know, takes time to settle, and I do not 
think that they are in any way conflicting. They are for quite diff- 
erent purposes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, you may be right in your contention. 

There appears here about $2,241,160 for death-gratuity payments 
for people on active duty. Does that or does not that include others 
on training duty in the Reserves? 
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Admiral DuBoss. The Reserves under certain conditions, but | 
would like to check on that. I do not think that figure you gave, sir, 
is correct. 

Captain Cricntron. $1,766,000 is the amount for the Regular 
Navy. We have an additional amount for Naval Reserves who may 
be killed while on active duty for training. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then it does include training duty in the Reserves? 

Captain Cricutron. That is right. 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes, sir. 

I might say, further, that the older people in the service are paying 
for their insurance, as they always did. For example, I am carrying 
my Insurance policy just as I have since World War I, and I assume 
a great many of the older officers, practically all of ‘them are still 
buying their insurance. 

Mr. Suepparp. There definitely is an inequity of concept, as I 
see the situation, in this provision as compared with the old formula 
and those who are still paying for their insurance, I grant that. At 
the time your particular division was before the legislative committee 
was it taken into account that these death gratuity payments and the 
free insurance would have the same general effect? How extensive 
was the discussion of those payments at the time your organization 
was before the legislative committee of the Congress? 

Admiral DuBose. I am afraid that I do not have anyone here who 
was at those hearings. 

Admiral CLexton. We will have to get that supplied by our Judge 
Advocate General. 

Mr. SHepparp. In supplying it for the record all IT want is a very 
brief comment pertaining to that. It does not have to refer to the 
hearings and repeat four or five or six pages. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The 6 months’ death gratuity was not a subject of discussion during the hear- 
ings in connection with free Government insurance. The following statement was 
made by Rear Adm. F. W. MeMahon, representing the Department of Defense, 
before the committee: 

“Tnsurance should continue to be in addition to the 6 months’ death gratuity 
since each fills a different need. The latter gives the dependents 6 months to 
adjust household expenses, standard of living, and related matters to accord to 
the financial situation after the death of the breadwinner. This 6-month period 
of adjustment is necessary without regard to the wealth of the survivor or to the 
size of his insurance estate. The 6 months’ death gratuity merely continues the 
norinal amount of income for that period to enable dependents, no matter what 
their financial position may be, intelligently to arrange their affairs in accord- 
ance with their financial capabilities.” 

It appears that there was general agreement with the service point of view that 
the death gratuity as a separate program was essential and it may therefore be 
presumed that the service position was accepted. 


Mr. Fernanpez. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the reeord.) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaaieswortH. How many civilian personnel did you have 
on the rolls as of December 31, 1951? 

Admiral DuBosr. Mr. MacLean. 

Mr. MacLean. The number of civilians on the rolls as of De- 
cember 31? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Yes. 

Mr. MacLean. 2,228. 
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Mr. WiaGLeswortH. How many did you have at the beginning 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. MacLean. 2,293. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH. 2,293? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. How many do you contemplate in_ this 
request? 

Mr. MacLean. For 1953, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnu. Yes. 

Mr. MacLean. There is a total of 2,316 positions and an average 
employment for the year of 2,228 man-years, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. 2,316? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir, that is the positions and 2,228 man-years. 

Mr. WigeLesworrn. 2,316 would show an increase in positions of 
88; is that right, from the present time? 

Mr. MacLean. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Well, you said, if I understood you correctly, 
as of December 31, 1951 there were 2,228 on the roll? 

Mr. MacLean. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiaaiesworth. And you deduct that number from the 
2,316 you say you are contemplating in this request for the fiscal year 
1953, and according to my arithmetic that means an increase of 88 
positions as compared with the present time? 

Mr. MacLean. That is correct; yes, sir. But the total positions 
in 1952 are 2,300 and in 1953 are 2,316. The man-vears in 1952 are 
2,215 and in 1953 are 2,228. An increase of 16 positions and 13 man- 
years. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. And that, in money terms, is represented by 
the difference between $7,825,800 listed on page 4-68 of the justi- 
fications for the fiscal vear 1952 and the figure $7,939,350 for 1953; 
is that right? 

Mr. MacLean. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. About $114,000? 

Mr. MacLean. The difference is $113,550. The number of posi- 
tions in this fiscal year is 2,300. The figure you have of 2,228 is an 
actual on-board at a given date. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. That is what I asked for: The number 
actually on board as of the 31st of December. 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. In addition to this civilian personnel—you 
gave us the dollars—what is the number of naval personnel on board 
as of Deeember 31, 1951? 

Mr. MacLean. | do not have the military personnel as of that 
date. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. What date do you have? 

Mr. MacLean. The 15th of January 1952. It will not vary 
greatly from the December 31 figure, however. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. All right. 

Mr. MacLean. There were 388 officers and 202 enlisted. 

Mr. WieGieswortn. That is 590 all told? 

Mr. MacLean. Pardon me, there were 440 officers and 202 enlisted. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. 642 all told? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. What number was there at the beginning of 
the fiscal year? 

Mr. MacLean. On the 30th of June 1951, there were 414 officers 
and 235 enlisted. 











Mr. WiaGLeswortn. A total of 649? 

Mr. MacLean. 649; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. What is contemplated for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. MacLean. The 30th of June 1953 estimate, sir, is 465 officers 
and 209 enlisted, a total of 674. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnH. 674? ' 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiGGieswortu. Or an increase of 32 officers and men as 
compared with January 15, 1951? 

Mr. MaeLean. That is correct. 

Admiral CLexron. January 15, 1952. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Yes; January 15, 1952. 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir. 

GREEN SHEETS 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Is there any such thing as green sheets avail- 
able for the committee in this connection? 

Captain Cricuron. They were submitted. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortu. They have been submitted? 

Admiral DuBoss. Yes, sir; they are all right here. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wigeteswortn. Those figures that were just given for the 
record represent both departmental and field? 

Mr. MacLean. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.tesworrn. Just the Department? 

Mr. MacLean. Yes, sir, just the Department; and they do not 
include the military occupational classification project. 

Mr. WiacieswortnH. The over-all figure in the justification bere is 
applicable only to departmental personnel; is that right? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MacLean. I can explain those figures for you and give you that 
breakdown. 

Mr. Wiaaiteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wice_esworrn. | understand that the totals just given for 
the record, (a) in respect to civilian personnel and (6) in respect to 
military personnel, are applicable to the Office ef the Bureau of 
Personnel here in Washington and to that only? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct, sir. 


DEPARTMENTAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Wice_eswortn. Now, what about this final project, 8—B, 
“Departmental operating expenses,”’ are those also limited to the 
Office of the Bureau of Personnel here in Washington? 

Admiral DuBose. They are, sir. 

(The following is additional information submitted for the record: ) 


This project provides for the consumable office supplies, equipment, printing 
and reproduction, rental of electric accounting and other office machines, postage, 
telephone costs, and other services required by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
in execution of the functions discussed under the previous project; for temporary 
additional duty travel of military and civilian personnel employed in the Bureau, 
and for such travel by military personnel of field activities when specifically 
required by the Bureau. Also included is the social-security payment required 
of the Bureau for those of its employees with temporary status and not covered 
by the civil service retirement law. 
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Fund requirements in 1953 are based on the work to be performed, in accord- 
ance with the workload analysis discussed under the project for departmental 
salaries. The following comparative tabulation indicates the amount requested 
for each of the elements of this project: 





| 
1951 actual teed 52 estimate “ 1953 estimate 
Consumable supplies and materials___ J ee ee 8 | $105, 519 | 
i 
| 


$113, 400 | $115, 000 

Equipment___-. amie Sas Ce Pewee ae ee 8 174, 611 70, 120 | 71, 000 
Printing : and reproduction = as al 272, 000 195, 000 | 195, 000 
Rental of equipment : een a ae K 120, 593 140, 500 140, 50@ 
Telephones and postage 76, 747 104, 480 | 107, 000 
Other contractual services. _____. | 61, 600 | 42,000 | 42, 000 
Travel _- i | 211, 478 | 298, 500 | 302, 000 
Taxes and assessments | 10, 951 | 37, 500 5y 050 050 

{ 
i oe ee ’ , en i ee 1, 001, 500 | 1, 026, 5 550 


Mr. Wiegieswortn. And this shows an increase, from $1,001,000 
to $1,026,000. There is a small increase in most of the items. 


TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


What is this taxes and assessments item? 

Mr. MacLean. That is the social security which is paid on those 
employees of the Bureau who are not participants in the civil-service 
retirement system. It represents the 1 percent employer’s contri- 
bution. Of the total $25,000 increase you mentioned, $16,550 is in 
that item by itself. As turn-over occurs and new employees are taken 
on the rolls as replacements they are not subject to the retirement 
plan, but are subject to social security. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. I see that the travel item is up about 50 per- 
cent as compared with 2 years ago, and telephone and postage is up 
about 33 percent as compared with 2 years ago. 

I have no further questions, 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I say to you, Admiral, and to your associates, 
that it has been a pleasure to work with vou. How much we will 
differ with vou, in the final analysis, remains to be seen, of course, but 
you have responded to the interrogations propounded to you and made 
your presentation in what I consider a very fine and concise manner, 
and to all appearances, in a knowing manner. 

I sincerely trust that some of the improvements vou have presented, 
or suggested in this budget, will become effective to the degree that 
next vear we can have some realization from them. 

It has been a pleasure to work with all of vou. 

Admiral DuBose. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 


MARINE_CORPS 
WITNESSES 


GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. CLAYTON C. JEROME, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
ASSISTANT COMMANDANT FOR AIR 

MAJ. CLIFFORD A. FAIRBAIRN, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, ESTIMATE SECTION, DISBURSING BRANCH, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 

ELMER L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 
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LT. COL. PAUL E. BECKER, JR., UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
PLANNING OFFICER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

REAR ADM. E. A. SOLOMONS, PROSPECTIVE DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

BRIG. GEN. R. Mc. PATE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RESERVE 

LT. COL. A. D. CEREGHINO, MOBILIZATION AND MANPOWER OFFI- 
CER, DIVISION OF PLANS AND POLICIES 

COL. E. B. GAMES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RECRUITING 

COL. McD. I. SHUFORD, OFFICER IN CHARGE, ORDNANCE SUPPLY 
SECTION 

LT. COL. N. H. JANGERS, OFFICER IN CHARGE, ELECTRONICS SUPPLY 
SECTION 

COL. H. C. WATERMAN, OFFICER IN CHARGE, MOTOR TRANSPORT 
SUPPLY SECTION 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 

We have before the committee this afternoon the Marine Corps 
represented by General Shepherd and his associate officers. 

I presume that vou are prepared to do the same masterful job that 
the Marine Corps heretofore has accomplished in its presentations. 

General SHepHerD. | sincerely hope that T may please the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SHeprarpD. Do vou have a general statement that vou wish 
to make at this time? 

General SHeruerp. I have, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed with your statement. We will 
not interrupt vou until you have completed it. 

General Suepuerp. In order to provide its portion of the forces 
considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be essential to the national 
security during fiscal year 1953, the Marine Corps will require the 
following personnel: 


Officers | Enlisted Aggregate 
(a) Begin strength fiscal year 1953 | _- SERS EEE Pee See Y 20, 389 214, 931 235, 320 
(6) End strength fiscal year 1983_...................----....-- 21 024 222, 706 243, 730 
(c) Average strength (man-years) fiscal year 1953 cab cues 20, 504 216, 767 237, 271 


The planned allocation of these personnel at the end of the fiscal 
year is as follows: 


| Officers | Enlisted |Aggregate Percent 


setasienngssineypeeesiiistasienty qninasibanmnerenennas - ana ata NS a OS 


Wi | | 
Fleet Marine Forces ; ae 10,223 | 124,909} 135,132 | 55.5 





Security forces__. | 509 13,205 | 13, 714 | 5.6 
Ships’ detachments. - - - : Rowen 367 | 2,907 | 3,274 | 1.3 
Subtotal, operating forces - : | 11,099 | 141,021 | 152, 120 62.4 
Training activities. __- aia PY ees : ere 4.353 | 33,704 | 38, 057 15.6 
Supporting establishment (including liaison with other services) - 3,890 | 30,156 | 34,046 14.0 
Transients, patients, prisoners Paes f= MEG h | 1,682; 17,825 | 19,507 8.0 
i Sn ae ale oe Kine sho eae 21, 024 | 222, 706 | 243, 730 100.0 
| ! 
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The forces to be established and maintained with the foregoing per- 
sonnel will be described off the record, if desired. 
The implementation of the personnel plan on which this budget is 
based will require an input of 2,794 officers and 34,621 enlisted men. 

It is anticipated that the source of these personnel will be as follows: 


Officers Enlisted 
Reeruits__- aboads ‘ : - s2453% é ; 34, 189 
Officer procurement... _-..-- — diwaedoawicn es e 2, 708 
From Reserve ; RG 432 
Total 2, 794 | 34. 621 


The Marine Corps does not expect to have to resort to the induction 
of personnel during fiscal year 1953. 

Because of the long time necessary to activate additional training 
activities and to proeure and train naval aviators, the full impetus of 
the increased pilot-training program will not be felt until fiscal year 
1954. It will therefore be necessary temporarily to accept a pilot 
shortage during fiscal year 1953. 

The entire Reserve input will be on a voluntary basis in connection 
with the Reserve program. The program for the release of reservists 
from active duty will be continued. By the end of the fiscal year it is 
estimated that there will be approximately 2,900 officers and 1,160 
enlisted reservists involuntarily on active duty. 

So long as no long-range increase in regular officer strength is author- 
ized and the active service of reserve officers is restricted to a short 
period, the procurement and training of new officers (mostly reservists) 
must be at a very high level to permit the maintenance of the requisite 
total number of officers on active duty. 

This submission includes provision to continue the rebuilding during 
fiscal year 1953 of the aviation and nonaviation components of the 
Organized Reserve to approximately 68 percent of authorized strength, 
and for the continued expansion of the Volunteer Reserve through the 
release of reservists from active duty. In event of an emergency, the 
organized units of the Organized Reserve provide personnel trained 
for immediate mobilization and integration into the Fleet Marie 
Forces, as well as trained personnel to assist in further expansion of 
the Regular Establishment. The Volunteer Reserve, composed 
mainly of trained specialists and technicians, provides a reservoir of 
both trained and partially trained personnel, not available from other 
sources, to meet further personnel requirements of the Marine Corps 
in the event of national emergency declared by Congress. The Marine 
Corps Reserve program was proved sound during 1950 when all or- 
ganized reservists, with the exception of a few aviation squadrons, 
and most of the volunteer reservists were mobilized to meet the 
expanding personnel requirements of the Marine Corps. The ef- 
fectiveness of these reservists during the present emergency has more 
than justified the expense involved. The reconstitution of the Re- 
serve program, based on the expanded Marine Corps requirements, 
is considered mandatory in order to meet future emergency or mobil- 
ization requirements. 
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No provision has been made in these estimates for any combat 
operations or for the overseas deployment of any large force. Should 
either be required, a higher personnel strength with a corresponding 
supplemental appropriation would be necessary. 

The entire personnel increase requested during fiscal year 1953 
will be for the operating forces. This will provide the additional 
reinforcing elements necessary to round out an austere, but effective, 
striking force. 

Mr. Suepparp. You and your staff are presently here, General, 
for the purpose of justifying the total request for 1953 of 
$1,566,910,000; is that correct? 

General SHepuernd. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. As against your 1952 estimate of $1,696,294 ,000. 

General Sureuern. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparb. Insofar as your activities pertain, the amount 
indicated for 1953 is the total figure? 

General SHEPHERD. Correct, sir. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 WITH 1953 STRENGTH 


Mr. WicGieswortu. | would just like to get the over-all strength 

figure. Y wy gave an average strength in man-years for the fiscal year 
1953 of 2 37,271. 

General SHEPHERD. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. As compared to 216,767. What was the 
average strength for the fiscal year 1952? 

General SHerHerRD. One hundred and ninety-two thousand, three 
hundred and sixty. 

Mr. WiaGtesworrn. That is about a 45,000 over-all increase, 
officers plus men? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. As of December 31, 1951, what was the 
aggregate? 

General SHepHERD. The total was about 200,000. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I mean the number of officers and enlisted 
men as of the end of the calendar year 1951. How many do you 
have now? 

Colonel Becknr. | have the January 31 strength. The aggregate 
was 225,466. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. As of January 31, 1952? 

Colonel Brecksr. Yes. 


APPARENT INCONSISTENCY IN STRENGTH ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. General Hill, I refer to page 5-2 of the justifica- 
tions, where I find the following; under ‘“Type of personnel’’ 
Officers, begin, 15,851; end, 13,459, and average, 14,877. 


Then I find in the next column, the 1953 estimate for officers, begin, 
20,389; end, 21,024, and average, 20,504. 

Now, it would occur to a person who is not familiar with the mathe- 
matics that have been necessary to put this budget together that there 
is a lapse here, or a lag. In other words, if you ended the fiscal year 
1952 with 13,459 and then you show a start on the following day, or 
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10 minutes after midnight, 


explanation for the record, please? 
General Hit. 


to the following figures for the fiscal year 
end, 20,389, and average, 17,471. 
Enlisted, begin, 177,470; end, 


ing a total of, begin, 192,609; end, 235,320, and average, 


of 20,389 for the 
must obviously be an explanation of that. 


fiscal year 
Will you present your 


1955, 


there 


The Marine Corps was authorized by appropriation 


to have a base for 1953 as shown on page 5-2. Later this was raised 


1952: Officers, begin, 15,139; 


214,931, and average, 201,521, 
218,992. 


mak- 


The supplemental appropriation has not gone through any echelons 


to be approved. 


1953 estimate of 20,389 and 214,931, or a total of 2 


beginning figure, sir, for 1953, the fiscal vear 1953. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Insofar as the conclusions that 
it would be better if we confined our 


wishes to reach are concerned, 


If it is approved the figure shown in the fiscal year 
235,320 will be the 


the committee 


inquiry to the mathematics that are reproduced in the second column; 


to wit, the 1953 estimate? 
General Hii. Yes. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate - 


Reimbursements from other accounts. i — < ae | 


Total available for obligation ___- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (¢ available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year). ~.-_--.------- 


Obligations incurred _- 
Comparative transfer from ‘ ‘Ships and facilities, Nav . eee 


Total obligations___- 


1951 actual 


$476, 158, 000 | 


485, 098, 597 


| 451, 407, 402 | 


| __ 4,446, 000 


455, 853, 2 


Obligations by activities 


Description 





Direct obligations 


. Pay and allowances -- 

Subsistence in kind. __- ; 

Travel, permanent change of station 

. Individual clothing and uniform gré ituities. 

. Other individual military personnel costs__..—__- 


sr goto 


TOUR ee OR rn OND 2 ee is Sean 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts 
. Subsistence in kind --.- ‘ 


to 


Total obligations ____. 


| 1951 actual 
| 


| ‘ 


49,191, LOS 
25, 796, 000 
2 57, H97 
bu, 000 | 


..| $324, 857, 000 









455, 853, 402 | 


8, 940, 597 | 


8, 940, 597 | 





| 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| $565, 459,000 | 


3, 666, 000 


569, 125, 000 | 


569, 125, 000 


569, 125, 000° 


se 
11952 estimate 


$622, 774, 000 
4, 000, 000 


626, 774, 000 


626, 774, 000 


626, 7 774, 000 


1953 estimate 





$417, 868, 000 
56, 033, 000 
32, 906, 000 

29, 311, 000 
29, 4, 341, 000 





3, 666, 000 | 


569, 125, 000 | 


$480, 112, 000 
76, 733, 000 
32, 453, 000 
23, 388, 000 
10, 088, 000 


622, 774, 000 


4, 000, 000 


626, 774, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct obligations 
01 Personal services (military) $368, 075,697 | $469, 608,200 | $511, 290, 000 


02 Travel ; ‘ | 27, 427, 000 38, 899, 000 | 34, 178, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ___.. : Boal 1, 592, 688 | 2, 172, 928 | 2, 964, 739 
08 Supplies and materials_- mete cetpngenvncstaunes| Aig teeeee |  Saeuere | 73, 768, 261 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims ‘ _| 2, 117, 000 | 738, 800 | 475, 000 
14 Interest... _- : ‘ a -| 102, 000 | 180, 000 | 98, GOO 
Total direct obligations has ae 446, 912, S05 565, 459, 000 622, 774, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | | | 
accounts | 
08 $Gupriionend meaterishs.... Oo. isesis este &, 940, 597 3, 666, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
UR NB 5 SA LOA A 455, $53,402 | 569, 125, 000 | 626, 774, 000 








Mr. Sueprarp. Your first appropriation is ‘Military personnel, 
Marine Corps,” for which the 1953 estumate is $622,774,000. 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1953 


Please insert at this point in the record a statement showing the 
estimated unexpended balances in this appropriation at the end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


This estimated unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, includes pay and 
allowances due to military personnel but remaining unpaid at the end of the fiscat 
vear. Also included are travel claims for payment; unsettled transportation re- 
quests from common carriers; accumulated withholding taxes due to United States 
Treasury and settlement of final subsistence charges, cross-servicing arrangements, 
processing of claims for clothing allowances, and death gratuities. This amount 
represents a normal carry-over and will be liquidated during the first quarter of 
fiscal vear 1954. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFIED MATERIAL 


Mr. SHepparp. Also insert page 5-2 of the justifications. 
(The matter is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The estimate is a mathematical application of rates of pay and allowances pre- 
seribed by law to be paid or furnished under varied conditions and situations, 
to personnel set forth in the commandant’s statement. 

The ‘Base for 1953” provided for beginning the fiscal vear with 204,029 officer 
and enlisted personnel on active duty, with a decrease during the vear to an end 
strength of 175,516, resulting in a man-year average of 192,360. The 1953 esti- 
mate provides for beginning the fiscal vear with 235,320 officer and enlisted person- 
nel on active duty with an increase during the vear to an end strength of 243,730, 
resulting in a man-vear average of 237,271. 

The ‘“‘Base for 1953” amounts to $565,459,000. The 1953 estimate totals 
$622,774,000, an increase over the 1953 base of $57,315,000. This inerease is 
due mainly to the increase in average strength. 

Shown below is a table setting forth the officer and enlisted personnel programs 
as appropriated for 1952 and approved for 1953, together with a comparison 
between the two programs. 
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Set ROS 





‘g Base for 1953 } | 1953 estimate Change in program 
FE Type of personnel ' T Tie a rr | me 
# Begin End |Average| Begin | End /Average Begin End Average 
& SOF S | oe i aoe Ao Te ei Dae Ss al AAR Cece ate foe ae wet 
Officers | 15,851 | 13,459 | 14,877 | 20,389 21,024 | 20,504 | +4538 | +7,565 | +5, 627 
Enlisted j188, 178 |162, 057 |177, 483 214, 931 = 706 |216, 767 | +26, 753 | +60, 649 | +39, 284 
See | ; 7 é. 3 4 
Total 1204, 029 1175, 516 1192, 360 aan 320 jie 730 [27 271 | +31, 291 | +68, 214 (+44, 911 


en er 
! Based on appropriations to date. 1952 appropriation was based on the budgetary assumption that ther 
would be no Korean war in fiscal year 1952. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 
Mr. SHepparp. We will take up ‘‘Pay and allowances,’ where 
there is reflected for the fiscal year 1953 a request of $480,112,000. 

The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $21,560,881. 

Now, will you proceed to make your statement pertaining to the 
justification for that request? - 

General Hiuy. This project provides for the statutory pay and 
allowances of all full-time active duty officer personnel required to 
carry out the missions contemplated by the approved personnel plan 
for the fiscal year 1953. Items of pay and allowances included in 
this project are basic pay, cash basic allowance for subsistence and 
quarters, incentive pay, foreign station per diem, and personal money 
allowance. 

Mr. Suepparp. This figure of $480,112,000 indicates an increase as 
against your estimate of 1952. What is the increase? 

“General Hitn. $62,244,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your justification for that increase, please? 

General Hiui. The justification for that increase is the higher 
number of man-years which was increased from 192,360 man-year 
average for the 1952 estimate to 237,271 for 1953, which is a change 
in program of 44,911. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your response includes, of course, both items 
1—A and B, insofar as your reference to total increase is concerned? 

General Hin. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So that we can get those respective differentials 
in there, officers versus enlisted men, will you break it down? 

General Hitt. Officers, increase, $28 230, 000. 

Enlisted increase, $34,014,000. 

Total $62,244,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which would give you a total of manpower in 
your 1953 estimate of how much, both officers and enlisted men? 
General Hii. It gives us an increase, end figure, of 21,024 officers 
and 222,706 enlisted, for a total of 243,7 30. 

Mr. Suepparp. This increase in personnel, of course, has been made 
necessary because of the additional strengthening of the Marine Corps 
as a whole? 

General Hivu. Yes. 

Mr. Saepparp. And is considered a part of the expansion program 
| that has been determined upon by the Chiefs of Staff? 

General Hitt. Yes. 











to 
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BASIS FOR BUDGET 


Mr. Sueprarp. Have you formulated this budget upon the same 
general analytical basis as you have done in the past? 

General Hiri. We have, sir, with the added experience that we have 
had in the fiscal year 1952. \ 

Mr. SHepparp. Has there been any radical change in your cost 
functions other than with regard to the individual personnel? 

General Hitt. No, there has not. 

Mr. Suepparp. It remains standard insofar as the operations are 
concerned, and predic ated upon the individuals that are serving in 
these two capacities? 

Gereral Hitt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As | understand it, although under the appro- 
priation for 1952 you would end the year with 175,516, both enlisted 
and officers, vou actually, because of an increase in the number of men 
not reflected bere, will end the year, not with 175,516, but with 
235,320; is that correct? 

pane ral Hit. No, sir; 243,730 

Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand the figures, you expect to end 
1952 with 235,320 enlisted men and officers. 

General Hitt. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And that increase is being made now, but no 
appropriation has been provided for it and does not show here? 

General Hint. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. This budget is projected upon the premise of no 
Korean activities? 

General Hitu. Yes. 


SEA- AND FOREIGN-DUTY PAY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Under those circumstances, permit me to address 
myself to what is reflected on page 5-9, where you have sea- and foreign- 
duty pay in your 1953 estimate in the amount of $5,037,000. 

Colonel Brecker. The detailed breakdown of the sea- and foreign- 
duty pay will be found on page 5-37. The average number of 38,414, 
which will be overseas during the year, includes the unit now in Korea 
for a period of about 6 months, which was the estimated time for their 
redeployment after the end of the Korean hostilities. It also includes 
the other units which the Marine Corps has overseas during normal 
peacetime operations. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND EXPENDITURES, MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WigGieswortu. I understand that the over-all request for this 
particular item is $622,774,000 as compared to the original appropria- 
tion in the fiscal vear 1952 of $565,459,000; that the obligations as of 
December 31, 1951, were $296,798,223, indicating a deficit status 
resulting from the fact that no funds were prov ided in the original 
fiscal year 1952 appropriation for activities in Korea after June 30, 
1951. 

1 further understand that a supplemental request is shortly to be 
presented in this connection. 

What were your actual expenditures as of December 31, 1951, for 
this item? 
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Admiral CLexton. | have that figure. It is $580,000,000. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. No; I mean for this item. ‘Military personnel, 
Marine Corps.”’ 

Admiral CLexton. I do not have that for the first 6 months. 

General Hiny. $580,400,000. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortsH. Expenditures? 

General Hitu. Those are the expected expenditures for the year. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. No; I am asking you for the actual expendi- 
tures for the first 6 months. 

General Hite. As of the 31st of January? 

Mr. WiaGLteswortH. Do you have it as of December? 

General Hiti. No, sir; | do not have that. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Well, let us have it as of January 31. 

General Hitui. Pav and allowances, $244,080,000. 

Mr. Wiaa_eswortH. Does that cover them? 

General Hiri. That is obligations. 

Mr. WiagGLieswortuH. I want the actual expenditures for the item, 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps.” 

General Hitt. $186,048,199 expenditures as of December 31, 1951, 
pay and allowances. 

Mr. WiaaieswortH. Well, when you say ‘‘pay and allowances,” 
does that include subsistence in kind, travel, individual clothing, and 
other individual military personnel costs? 

General Hiiy. No, sir. All of that is $227,820,931. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. WicGLeswdru. Now, I further understand that the carry-over 
as of June 30, 1952, is estimated as $81,515,235? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. And as of June 30, 1953, it is estimated at 
$72,498,040. 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Admiral CLExron. May I comment on that? 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Yes, certainly. 

Admiral CLexron. This estimated unexpended balance as of June 
30, 1953, includes pay and allowance due to military personnel, but 
remaining unpaid at the end of the fiscal year. 

Also included are travel claims for payment, unsettled transporta- 
tion requests, accumulated withholding taxes due the United States 
Treasury, and settlement of final subsistence charges. Cross service 
arrangements process the claim for clothing allowances and death 
gratuities. This amount represents the normal carry-over, and will 
be liquidated during the first quarter of the fiscal vear 1954. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Now, comparing the over-all personnel which 
the request before us represents with the over-all personnel provided 
for in the original 1952 appropriation, you have indicated an increase 
from 192,360 to 237,271, or approximately 45,000, which, if my 
arithmetic is correct, is about 23 percent. 

What does that mean in terms of divisions; what did the original 
appropriation provide for in divisions, and what does the sum under 
consideration contemplate? 

Colonel Becker. Originally we began the fiscal vear 1952 with two 
and one-third divisions at war strength, and 21 combat squadrons at 
war strength, with a total strength of about 204,000. 
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The basic 1952 budget which has been appropriated provided for 
the same two and one-third divisions at: war strength, but for a 
reduction in the manning level of the combat squadrons, to peace 
strength, presupposing the end of the Korean hostilities at the end 
of the fiseal year 1951. 

Mr. WicGteswortu. What | want to know is the number of 
divisions contemplated to be provided in the original appropriation. 

Colonel Becker. Two and one-third, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Plus 21 combat squadrons? 

Colonel Becker. Plus 21 combat squadrons at peace strength. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. That is a total of what? 

Colonel Becker. Those cannot very well be added, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. All right, what do vou actually need that 
you want to cover with a supplemental? 


REQUESTED SUPPLEMENTAL 


Colonel Becker. The supplemental will provide funds for the com- 
pletion of the building of the third division and for an increase in the 
number of squadrons from 21 to 27 in three aircraft wings. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrn. At peacetime strength? 

Colonel Becker. At war strength. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. All at war strength? 

Colonel Becker. All at war strength; ves, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortnH. And what does the request before us con- 
template? 

Colonel Becker. The request before us contemplates the retention 
of that same level throughout the fiseal year 1938 with no provision 
for any combat operations or for the overseas deplovment of any 
large force. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. When you say no provision for combat 
operations you mean, that there is no provision for any wartime 
activity in Korea in this fiscal year 1953 request? 

Colonel Becker. That is right. 

General SHepparp. I might add, sir, that at the beginning of the 
Korean war our divisions were at peace strength. We soon found 
that these small, undermanned peace strength divisions were not 
effective in combat, and the former Commandant did away with 
our peace strength tables of organization. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, OFFICERS 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. Now, looking at item 1A, applicable to 
officers’ pay and allowances, on page 5-6, and comparing the original 
1952 appropriation with the request before us, I notice that the pay 
increase represents about 33 percent as compared with an over-all 
manpower increase of 23 percent. 

That increase is broken down on page 5-7 of the justifications into 
basic pay, incentive pay, basic allowance for subsistence, basic allow- 
ance for quarters, foreign station per diem, and personal money allow- 
ance. I think the first four of those items all show an increase in 
excess of the 23 percent over-all increase in manpower. What is the 
explanation of that? 
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General Hitv. Referring to page 5-26, sir, the percentage increase 
in officers was 37.8. The percentage increase in dollars was 32.5 for 
officers. 

The percentage increase for enlisted was 22.13, and the amount 
increase was 10.27 

Mr. WiGG. eben: Well, | was confining my inquiry particularly 
to the dollars required for the increase in officers. In basic pay there 
is a 33-percent increase, and in incentive pay there is over 50 percent; 
in basic allowance for subsistence there is about 33 percent, and in 
basic allowance for quarters there is something like 36 percent. 

General Hitt. Would you like to have all of the percentages read 
off, sir? 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. | just want to know why the dollars should 
be so much higher percentagewise than the over-a!! increase that vou 
are suggesting for the corps as a whole. 

Colonel Becker. Actually in basie pay the numbers increase by 
37.8 percent. | 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Officers? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir; and the amount increased by 28.9 percent. 


INCREASE DUE TO OFFICER LONGEVITY 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Why do we have a 37 percent Increase in 
officers where over all we are only going up 23 percent? 

Colonel Becker. The reason for the difference, sir, is in the differ- 
ence in longevity. Of the officers that we will have aboard during 
fiscal year 1952 we have a large percentage of Reserve officers who 
have relatively long periods of service. During the fiscal year 1953 
a considerable number of those will have been released and replaced 
by officers with relatively short periods of service who do not get the 
same longevity. So, the basic pay average rate has gone down, as 
you can see, from $4,227 to $3,954 for 1953. 

Mr. WiacGiteswortn. Over-all basie officers pay has a 33-percent 
increase. 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGieswortu. You say that is because you are going to 
have a 37-percent increase in officers? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. My question is why do we need a 37-percent 
increase in officers? 

Colonel Becker. The biggest reason for that is in the increase in 
the proportion of aviation that we have in the Marine Corps over 
what we had in the fiscal year 1952. Of couse, aviation has a much 
greater percentage of officers versus enlisted than the ground units 
do, so when we increase the proportion of the Marine Corps in 
aviation the over-all proportion of officers will go up. 

Mr. WiaGieswortnH. Does that show somewhere, what the num- 
bers are? 

Colonel Becker. No, sir: it does not. 


INCREASE DETAIL 


Mr. WicGLesworru. Can you break down the increase that you 
are requesting as between ground forces and Air Force (a) in officer 
personnel, and (6) in enlisted personnel? 
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Colonel Becker. Yes, sir; | can do that, and I can also point out, 
sir, that at the beginning of this period the Marine Corps had 13.8 
percent in aviation, whereas at the end of the period 21.3 percent will 
be in aviation units. 

At the end of the fiscal vear 1953 we will have a total of 13,916 
officers and 177,748 enlisted in ground units, 4nd 7,108 officers and 
44,958 enlisted in aviation units, both combat and support divisions. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Forty-four thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. That is as of the end of 1953? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wigateswortu. What do you have now? 


END STRENGTH, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Colonel Becker. I can give you the figures on what we will have 
at the end of 1952 if that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrtu. All right, give me those. 

Colonel Becker. In ground forees we will have 13,607 officers and 
171,678 enlisted. 

In aviation we will have 6,782 officers and 43,253 enlisted. That 
is an aggregate of 50,035. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Well, again, percentagewise, there is not a 
great difference in the increase contemplated for ground forces and 
alr officers? 

Colonel Becker. | think in order to get the comparison you are 
after we would have to read the proportion we have on the 175,000 
plan, which gives the budgeted 1952 figures in the first column. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Give me the basic figures for 1952. 

Colonel Becker. 10,097 officers in ground, and 141,227 enlisted. 

In aviation, 3,362 officers, and 20,830 enlisted. 


INCENTIVE PAY INCREASE 


Mr. WicGLteswortH. What can vou say about the incentive pay 
which seems to go up almost 50 percent? 

Colonel Becker. The incentive pay increase is due to two things, 
first, the number of officers we have, and, second, an increase in the 
average rate. That is caused by the fact that in order to get the num- 
ber of officers that we need to fly the planes we are authorized to 
have we have had to go to the Reserve and take the pilots that we 
have available now because it takes about 18 months to train a new 
pilot. The officers we have in the Reserve are mainly those who 
were trained during World War II. They are now predominantly in 
the ranks of captain and major, and even though the jobs could be 
done by second lieutenants, if they were available, in order to get 
pilots we have had to order to active duty these people in the higher 
grades in order to get people who are qualified at this time to fly 
airplanes. Of course, their incentive pay is higher than it would be 
if we were able to get lieutenants. 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Page 5-28 would seem to indicate that there 
are going to be 4,853 people receiving incentive pay in 1953 as com- 
pared with 3,093 in 1952, is that correct? 
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Colonel Becxer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WicGLeswortu. I notice you compare the 1953 estimate with 








| _ the base for 1953. Is that base for 1953 the same as the original 1952 
_ estimate? 

6 | Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. That is 21 peace strength squadrons 

1 compared with 27 war strength squadrons plus other supporting units 


; - which have to be added. 
- : Mr. WiaGLeswortu. The largest increase seems to be in majors and 
captains. 

Colonel Beckrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Why are there so many more eligible for 
incentive pay? 

General Jeromr. The reason for that, as given just previously, is 
that we are using our Reserve officers who are in the category of 
majors, and captains from the last war, and they will be replaced as 
soon as we can get second lieutenants. They are available in those 
grades, and that is what builds up the number of captains and majors 
so much. 

Mr. WiGGLesworrnH. So that if things do not get worse generally 
that number will tend to decrease? 

General Jerome. That is correct. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. WiaGiesworrH. Does the same general principle apply in the 
Marine Corps as in naval aviation that incentive pay is limited to 
those who fly 100 hours a year as pilots? 

General Jerome. Absolutely, the same identical rules apply for the 
Marine Corps as for the Navy, sir. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. Everyone has to be specifically authorized or 
instructed to engage in the flying, and it has to be as a pilot? 

General Jerome. Yes, sir. t 

Mr. WicGteswortrn. And any kind of flying counts; it does no 
matter what type of flying you are doing, as long as you have the 
requisite number of hours? 

General Jerome. He has to complete his 100 hours, of which 15 
hours shall be night flying, with a certain amount of instrument flying. 
In the Marine Corps they have to meet the same provisions as apply 
in the Navy, sir. Perhaps you meant that vou cannot get flight pay 
as an officer or an officer pilot cannot get flight pay as a passenger? 

Mr. Wiagieswortu. I mean (a) must it be as a pilot, and (4) is 
there any distinction drawn as to the type of flying an officer is 
engaged in? 

General Jerome. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGuesworrnu. | have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASE IN MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, with reference to page 5-2, I notice 
that the second paragraph, and I quote, states: 





The 1953 estimate provides for beginning the fiscal vear with 235,320 officer 
| and enlisted personnel on active duty with an increase during the vear to an end 
strength of 243,730, resulting in a man-year average of 237,271. 


4 








That is a plus of 8,410. Why is that increase of 8,410 necessary, 
please? 

Colonel Beckrr. We have ended the fiscal year 1952 deficient a 
certain number of units in all three divisions and three wings, which 
were cut out on an interim basis by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order 
to save money in the 1952 budget, with the understanding that they 
would be provided during the fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next 
activity, “Subsistence in kind,’ wherein your estimate for 1953 
is reflected as being $76,733,000. 

This covers, of course, the enlisted function, and I would like to 
have you explain the reason for the increase in this request against 
your previous request in 1952 of $56,033,000, which is an increase of 
$20,700,000. 

General Hii. $20,700,000 is correct. Considering the supple- 
mental the increase is $2,862,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the justification for the request that you 
have before the committee on this item? 

General Hin. That is on page 5-35, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. No; page 5-10, budget activity No. 2, subsistence 
in kind. 

JUSTIFICATION OF REQUEST 


General Hit. This project provides for the subsistence in kind of 
all enlisted personnel on full-time active duty except for those indi- 
viduals who, by reason of their duty assignments, are paid cash basic 
allowance for subsistence. Major items of subsistence contained in 
this project are rations in kind, subsistence in hospitals, and opera- 
tional rations. 

The funds requested for this project will provide for the subsistence 
in kind of all personnel who are subsisted in Government messes. 
Planned deployment of enlisted personnel is the prime factor in the 
computation of the estimate. These numbers are applied to pre- 
scribed subsistence rates for ashore United States and overseas, 
detachments aboard ships, and patients in hospitals. Provision is 
made for operational rations in accordance with the assigned missions 
of the Marine Corps. Funds are required to compensate for sub- 
sistence losses by survey. The unexpended balance as of December 
31, 1951 was $13,307,580. 


UNIT COST INCREASE 


Mr. SHepparp. What increase in the unit cost of your rations is 
represented here in the total increase referred to? 

General Hitt. Rations in kind, shore, United States, for 1952, 
1.045; for 1953, 1.136. 

Overseas, 1.164 for 1952 and 1.20 for 1953. 

Marine detachments aboard ships, 1.189 for 1952 and 1.225 for 
1953. 


Marine casuals, shore stations, 1.045 for 1952 and 1.136 for 1953. 
Afloat, 1.189 for 1952 and 1.225 for 1953. 
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Subsistence 1m hospitals, 1.11 for 1952 and 1.22 for 1953. 

TB patients, 1.40 for 1953. 

Loss by survey, one-half of 1 percent of $53,592,112 or $267,960 
for 1952. 

One-half of 1 percent of $73,401,255 for 1953 or $367,006. 

Mr. SuHerparD. I| note that there is a difference in your hospital 
ration allowance as between 1952 and 1953 in this presentation. In 
other words you show an increase from 1.11 to 1.22 and the Navy’s 
remains standard. The explanation was that was the way it 
came out in the budget. 

General Hiuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there a difference between the hospitalization 
of tubercular patients, for example, and the cost of their ration in the 
Marines and the Regular Navy? 

General Hitu. The hospital ration given here as $1.40 has just been 
picked up recently. For the TB patients it is $1.40 for 1953. 

Admiral CLexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. What did you say the percentage of loss by survey 
indicated? 

General Hii. One-half of 1 percent of the total value, sir. 


SUBSISTENCE LOSSES 


Mr. Fernanpez. In your first statement, General, vou said that 
funds are required to compensate for subsistence losses by survey, 
and later on vou again referred to losses by survey and gave the 
figures. What do you mean by losses by survey? 

General Hitt. The amount in the budget is the actual dollar value 
required to feed personnel. 

In addition to that it has been the custom to let us have one-half 
of 1 percent of the value of the ration to take care of losses in transit 
and spoilage, and items similar to that. 

Mr. Fernanprz. I see, but why do vou use the word ‘survey 

General Hitu. Well, we cannot drop anything out of our accounta- 
bility unless it has been passed on by a board of survey, and in those 
cases a doctor would come in and certify that the food was not usable 
for human consumption. 


my 


REASON FOR INCLUDING TB PATIENTS IN 1953 


Mr, Fernanpez. Now, I notice that for 1952 you do not show any 
TB patients, but you estimate that you will have 315 TB patients for 
1953. Why if vou had none in 1952 do you expect to have so many in 
1953? 

General Hint. That was accounted for previously as a hospital 
ration, and then it was brought up upon the revised estimate. That 
is the supplemental which we indicated. Now we are permitted to 
put in $1.40 for the ration, but previous to that time that was ab- 
sorbed, and we would only pay the average for a patient in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You mean that the figure 5,324 in 1952 did in- 
clude TB patients? 
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General Hiiu. Yes, sir. Our figure on the revised estimate, that is, 
the supplemental, would be 292 more. 

Mr. Fernanperz. And then in 1953 you set aside the TB patients 
from the regular patients? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Whereas you did not do 80 in 1952? 

General Hiiu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, your subsistence requirement, as it is repro- 
duced mathematically, obviously is in step with the personnel re- 
ferred to heretofore, the total number of personnel that falls within 
this category of subsistence participation? 

General Hitu. That is correct, sir. 


SUBSISTENCE COSTS OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. WigGiteswortrn. Do you know, Admiral Clexton, whether the 
ration costs appearing on page 5-39, with the exception of the one 
already referred to, are identical with the costs which were given to us 
the other day by the Navy? 

Admiral CLexton. They are the same as the Navy; they are identi- 
eal. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. I notice that the dollars required for rations 
in kind on page 5-38 and dollars required for subsistence in hospitals 
show an increase of almost 40 percent, but I presume that we cannot 
get away from the mathematics on the subsequent page. It simply 
means that a larger percentage of the over-all manpower is going to be 
entitled to these rations in kind than in the present year? 

General Hiiu. At the peak of the war we bad, roughly, 5,750 per- 
sonnel in hospitals, Navy, and 250 personnel in bospitals, Army and 
Air Force. At the present time we bave approximately 3,100 in 
hospitals of all kinds. That is because the fighting has not been 
terrific over there lately, but, of course, that number will go up as the 
fighting continues. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. You have 3,100 now? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. You provided for something like 5,324 in 
1952, and you are providing for 6,544 in 1953. 

General Hint. Well, Iam talking about cases, sir. That is the base 
for 1953. Now, the first line gives 5,324, and the revised estimate at 
the present time gives 5,754 plus 292. 

Mr. Wigeiteswortn. That is including combat and noncombat? 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. | have no further questions. 


TRAVEL, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up the next 
item, “Travel, permanent change of station’ for which you have 
reflected an estimate for 1953 of $32,453,000, which appears to be 
$453,000 less than your estimate for 1952. The table on page 5-12 
will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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Travel, permanent change of station 








No. Project | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
~ > SS ee : ona : crn ey ee Rees 
SAS.) ORNONSs 0 5-.-. sats . --------| $1,650,000 | $1, 790, 000 $1, 669, 000 
3B_....| Enlisted _.-. --| 17,500,000 | 20,311,200 | ~—-20, 509, 000 
3C___..} Transportation of dependents ve ok 2, 200, 000 | 7, 582, 800 3, 454, 000 
3D___..| Military Sea Transportation Service aes " 4, 446, 000 | 3, 222, 000 | 6, 821, 000 

Total direct obligations. ._ _- aceoueeitss: | 25, 796, 000 32, 906, 000 | 32, 453, 000 





(Nore.—In addition the following information was supplied for 
the record: ) 
The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951 was $13,268,532. 


Mr. SHepparpd. You will jusiify this requirement and address 
yourself to the reduction, please. 

General Hitu. This project provides for the reimbursement for 
travel performed by all officer personnel traveling in accordance 
with orders directing a permanent change of duty station, reimburse- 
ment travel from their home to first duty station upon assignment 
to active duty and from last duty station to their home upon release 
from active duty. 

The funds requested for this project will provide for the permanent 
change of station travel costs of the officer personnel on active duty in 
1953. This includes the normal rotation of officers between duty 
stations within the continental limits of the United States together 
with travel resulting from the return of officer personnel from overseas 
for assignments in the United States. In the interest of economy, 
it has been the practice of the Marine Corps to order officers to schools 
of short duration as an intermediate duty between their old duty sta- 
tion and their new station. This reduces the necessity for additional 
temporary duty travel and accomplishes two purposes, permanent 
change of station and schooling, with a minimum outlay of funds and 
time spent in a travel status. 

Travel from homes to first duty station is provided for 1,542 officers. 
This group is composed of Reserve officers recalled to active duty 
and newly commissioned officers from civilian life. Provision is also 
made for the travel home of 2,359 Regular and Reserve officers 
released from active duty. Included in this group are physical dis- 
ability separations, retirements and in the main, reservists returning 
home upon release from active service. Past experience has indicated 
that officers separated and recalled to duty will travel an average of 
1,500 miles. 

TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice that your item, ‘Transportation of 
dependents,”’ shows a very definite decrease. With reference to the 
details expressed on page 5—42 I find reflected under (c) ‘“Transporta- 
tion of dependents” a very definite minus, from $7,582,800 to $3,454,- 
000, and I find in your ‘Military sea transportation service’ that 
there is a decided increase, a plus of some $3,599,000. What is the 
consistency of those mathematics, General? I know there must be 
an explanation, but what is it? 
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General Hrit. The mathematics is the difference in the cost of 
transportation of dependents from $272.34 to $188.87. 
Mr. SuHeprarD. How did vou effect that saving? 


EXPERIENCE AS BASIS FOR COST OF TRAVEL 


General Hriu. That is based on the point of discharge to the point 
traveled, sir; $272.34 for the enlisted and officers and $188.87. That 
is a better experience rate. 

Mr. Suepparp. How about your enlisted personnel where the num- 
ber reflected in 1952 is 21,232, and the number reflected in 1953 is 
11,896? 

General Hiiu. That is a better experience rate, sir. 

Colonel Becker. Originally in the fiscal year 1952 we planned on 
bringing a division back during the year. At that time we had many 
reservists who were still in the division who would be ordered to new 
duty stations when they got back. Their dependents would then be 
eligible to get transportation for the place they had elected to go to 
when the reservists went overseas to the new duty stations of the 
reservists. 

With the division now coming back in 1953 most of those reservists 
will have been released from active duty, so that dual travel from the 
place their dependents elected to go when the reservists went overseas 
to a new duty station will not have to be paid. 


GEOGRAPHICAL RESTRICTIONS ON DEPENDENT TRAVEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. From what particular geographical area is it per- 
missible for dependents to be moved into an area of service? 

Major FarrsBarrn. Wherever the permanent duty station of the 
military person is they may go. 

Colonel Brecker. Except in certain restricted areas where they 
may not go. 

Mr. Suepparp. You do have restricted areas. What would be 
considered for the Marine Corps a home port of operation, for ex- 
ample? Would there be any? 

Colonel Becker. No, sir; a division does not have a home port. 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir; it is only the individual who receives a 
permanent change of station orders into a restricted area. The law 
provides his dependents can go to their elected home and receive trans- 
portation there. 

Mr. Suepparpb. So we will have the record straight and will not have 
it confused with the foreign area, vou are specifically referring to the 
continental United States, are vou not, when vou use the expression 
home port or home? 

Major Farrrarrn. Yes, sir; that is right. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice a very definite increase in MSTS operations 
here in 1953, $6,821,000 compared to $3,222,000 in 1952. 

General Hint. That is a better experience rate. When MSTS first 
started operating they were not very exact in their bills or billing. 
Now they have gotten it down to a science and are really charging 
us for it. 


Severe ence ect 
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Mr. SHepparD. What do they bill vou per mile or per passenger for 
MSTS transportation? 

General Hiuv. On a bill of $5,698,000 we are billed $0.0181911 per 
passenger mile. 

Mr. SuHeppArD. In language and in money of the immediate 
exchange, irrespective of its depreciated value, what would that be, 
5 cents, 50 cents, 10 cents, or what? 

General Hinz. In cabin transportation, 4 cents per mile, and troops, 
1.8 cents per mile. 

Mr. SHepparb. What is your tonnage billing per mile, MSTS? 

General Hitui. Our cargo totals for the fiscal year 1953 are 
$4,458,000. ‘That is not in this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You do not have the actual tonnage there? 

General Hiiu. Not in this appropriation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Insert it in the record. 

(The following information was submitted.) 


| 


ae | Measurement) Measurement, 
argo } 

| tons | ton/miles 

| | 


! ; 
165,355 | 634,610,000 | $0. 003586994 | | $2, 276, 342 


| 1 
| Cost per 

| measurement Amount 
! 


~ 


ton/mile 











General 
Special eee 149, 730 584, 184,000 |. 003733070 | 2, 180, 800 
RUIOIR o oin sha tenss 54 5-6--. : | 45 146, 000 | - 004138830 | 604 
oe ET ee S533 315, 130 1,218, 940,000 |. 00365727 4, 457, 746 
PI inkccdngceitwsacedaecws suns eet: St) MAMAS CB i ies Mute: HERES a: 4, 458, 000 
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Mr. SHepparp. Is there any difference between rates on the basis of 
perishable commodities against nonperishable commodities? 

General Hit. No, sir. 

Mr. SHEpparD. It is a flat rate? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. With respect to the item of transportation by the 
Military Sea Transport Service, is that solely what you designate 
“better experience rate’’? 

General Hiuu. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is there anticipated an increase in transportation? 

General Hitu. Not too much, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The major portion of the increase would be 
because of this higher rate? 

General Hii. No, sir; it is not because of the higher rate; it is 
because they are now organized so they can bill us. One month last 
year, last July, I had a bill for $25,000. To show you how far behind 
they were, the next month the bill was over $600,000, so they were just 
catching up. They were supposed to haul us and they furnished the 
capital. Now we furnish the capital. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The increase of $3,599,000 then may also include 
payment for past bills in 1952? 

General Hitu. No, sir. 1952 transportation and travel is paid 
with 1952 money 

Mr. Fernanpez. When you say they are better organized to bill 
you you do not mean billing you for back bills—— 

General Hint. I mean by ‘that that we get the bill 6 to 7 months 
after the service has been performed. 
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Mr. FerNnanprEz. What has that to do with the increase if the rates 
are not higher? I thought that I understood, but it seems I do not. 

General Hitt. They did not charge us for certain passengers carried 
in certain areas. Now they are charging us for all passengers. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. Generally speaking, what does that trans- 
portation represent? 

General Hiti. The transportation we were speaking of represents 
personnel and their dependents, when they are allowed to come, for 
any of their travel. 

General SHepHerD. Also, the personnel that we send to Korea 
each month for our replacements. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Fighting personnel? 

General SHEPHERD. Fighting personnel. That is the bulk of it, 
and there are very few dependents going overseas. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. What do the dollars for the transportation 
of troops and the transportation of dependents, over and above this 
MSTS item, represent? 

General Hix. All above item D is rail transportation. 


INCREASE IN OFFICER TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. WiaG._eswortnH. Looking at page 5-41, I notice that the 
average rate applicable to travel of officers upon change of duty rises 
from $122.74 to $161.82. What is that based on? Is that the actual 
figure as of now? 

General Hitt. No, sir. That is a change in the dates of special 
courses at Marine Corps schools. In other words, instead-of stopping 
them in 1 vear they would be stopped in the next year, and that goes 
over to that year. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. It looks as though the average rate per 
individual went up 33 percent. 

General Hii. It did, sir. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortH. My question is, Is that an actual increase in 
railroad charges which has materialized as of today, or is it an estimate, 
or what is that increase based on? 

General Hitu. In those cases where the termination dates of 
special basic courses at the Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va., 
coincide generally with the convening dates of certain specialist 
schools, officers who are channeled into specialist fields and who have 
completed the special basic course at Quantico, Va., are ordered to 
temporary duty and are directed upon detachment from the Marine 
Corps schools to proceed and report to the desired specialist school for 
temporary duty under instruction, en route to a permanent duty 
station. 

In those cases wherein the termination of the special basic courses 
does not coincide with the convening date of specialist schools, officers 
who are channeled into specialist fields upon completion of the special 
basic courses are directed to proceed to a permanent duty station 
where they undergo training in their particular occupational field, 
until their parent command is authorized a quota to a specialist 
school, at which time a part or all of these officers are ordered to 

temporary additional duty under instruction at the appropriate 
specialist school, unless the period of instruction is 20 weeks or more. 
In those cases where it is not intended to return the individual officer 
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to his parent organization in order to complete a normal tour of duty; 
and the period of instruction at the specialist school is in excess of 20 
weeks, permanent change of station orders are issued. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Why does the average cost per change in duty 
increase 33 percent? 

General SHEPHERD. Colonel Becker has just informed me that the 
supplemental has gone up to a higher rate. 

Colonel Becker. $152.98. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortu. Is that an actual increase in railroad charges? 


TRAVEL BY AUTO 


Major Farrparrn. That is partly rail, sir; partly reimbursement for 
travel to be performed in automobiles. We are reflecting this change 
in policy in the supplemental estimate where we are putting the average 
rate at $152.98. That is based on experience in the first part of this 
fiscal year, and our estimate for 1953 is $161.82. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Does that reflect an increase in automobile 
travel? 

Major Farrparrn. I do not think that it really does. Our books 
are kept on the total travel and the number of persons traveling with 
a resulting average rate. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That looks like a pretty high average. Do 
changes of duty include travel overseas? 

Major FarrsBarrn. In those cases where the individual goes by 
commercial air or commercial surface vessel. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. What percentage of the travel overseas is by 
commercial transportation? 

Major Farrparrn. It is very small. It is only going to certain 
naval attaché posts where MSTS does not have a vessel going. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtn. Has there been any change in policy as to 
authorized change of station by automobile? 

Major Farrparrn. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. Under what conditions is that in order? 

Major Farrpairn. It is authorized in practically every case, sir, 
where the individual requests it, as provided under the joint travel 
instructions. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. What is the allowance per mile? 

Major FarrBarrn. Six cents per mile, sir, for both officers and 
enlisted. 

STREET CAR AND FERRY TRAVEL 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. I see on page 5-42, under streetcar and 
ferry tickets, you anticipate that you will need an increase from 
177,483 to 216,767. 

General Hiti. That does not take into comsideration the increase in 
the average strength for the year. In other words, the governing 
factor there is 75 cents for the number of men that we have in each 
case. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How about the item a little further down the 
page, recruits rejected at recruit depots? Apparently you are going 
to reject about double the number in 1953 that you rejected in 1952. 

General Hitt. The 961 shown in the base would be increased to 
2,488, sir. 
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Mr. Wige.eswortn, If the supplemental is allowed? 
General Hit. Yes. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING MILEAGE 


Mr. SuHepparp. Relative to computing mileage, you authorize 
military personnel to go from geographical station X to B. We will 
say that it is 1,100 miles. How do you arrive at the 1,100 miles to 
compute the total cost and allowances resulting therefrom? Who 
establishes that mileage? 

General Hiiu. We have an official table of distances. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And you utilize that table as the master table 
from which you derive what will be allowed to Sergeant X from one 
point to another point? 

General Hiuy. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If he sees fit to deviate and add a hundred miles 
that is his bad luck, and if he can find a shorter route that is his 
good luck? 

General Hriu. Yes. 


Trurspay, Fesruary 21, 1952. 
INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING AND UNirorm GRATUITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order, and we will take 
up budget activity No. 4, “Individual clothing and uniform gratui- 
ties,” where I see your 1953 estimate reflects a request for $23,388,000, 
which shows a decrease of $5,923,000 from 1952. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $23,262,027.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Will you present your justification for this requirement ? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

This project provides for the payment of uniform gratuities, as 
authorized by law, to certain individuals upon appointment to an 
officer rank, together with the payment of a quadrennial allowance 
to Reserve officers who are on full-time active duty. 

The funds requested for this project will provide uniform gratui- 
ties for the officers to be appointed in 1953 and who are eligible to re- 
ceive the payments. Provision is made for the payment to be made 
to enlisted personnel advanced to a temporary officer rank, to naval 
aviation cadets upon completion of their training and acceptance of 
commissions in the Marine Corps Reserve, former members of the 
Marine Corps Platoon Leaders’ Class, and other civilian and military 
colleges who have not previously performed full-time active duty 
since acceptance of their commissions. : 


REDUCTION FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice on the next page, under project 4—B, “En- 
listed,” that your estimate there shows a reduction of $5,678,000 from 
1952. Please explain the reduction. 

Colonel Becker. The year 1953 is, essentially, a level year, in which 
we have very small losses of men to replace. During 1952 we have a 
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build-up year, plus the replacement of a considerable number of 
reservists of enlistments which expired during that year, which makes 
the numbers of new personnel coming in during 1952 considerably 
larger than in 1953. The actual amount of clothing which those people 
have to be furnished is, therefore, correspondingly greater in 1952 than 
in1953. In 1954, when the 2-year inductees we have taken in this year 
are released, it will go up again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I notice reffected in your breakdown on page 5-42, 
in “Transportation of troops, change of station and temporary-duty 
travel,” you show a decrease of $1,298,400. 

Colonel Becker. I think we have to remember here that the base as 
shown here was for a plan which included a decrease of about 28,000 
people. Actually, the supplemental will make those figures much 
more. 


OUTFITS FOR PERSONNEL RETURNED FROM COMBAT AREAS 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 5-45, in the right-hand column under the 
title “Outfits for personnel returned from combat areas,” you reflect a 
decrease there in the last column of $3,357,000. 

Now, if Korea continues with operations on the present scale, would 
you consider that a realistic estimate / 

Colonel Becker. No, sir; there is no provision in here for the con- 
tinuation of any cost for Korean operations. 

Mr. Suerparp. Whatever occurs in that event will have to be for 
later consideration: is that correct / 

Colonel Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there any particular operations under project 4 
that has anything to do with a new function of any character ¢ 

General Hitt. No, sir: there is not. 


AVIATION CADETS 


Mr. Wic6Leswortn. | notice that the number of aviation cadets on 
page 5-44 increases substantially under this item. Is that what you 
spoke of yesterday, the increase in the lower ranks of commissioned 
personnel ¢ 

General Jerome. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Becker. Actually, Mr. Wigglesworth, that is nowhere near 
our requirements for new aviation second lieutenants. Because of the 
training time involved and the time involved in procuring aviators, 
that is as many as we can get during the fiscal year'1953. The 1954 
figure will be considerably larger. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. With a corresponding decrease in the senior 
ranks? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. We are rectifying that situation just as 
quickly as we possibly can. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I have no further questions. 


Orner InpivinvaL Minrrary PERSONNEL Costs 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up budget activity 
No. 5, “Other individual military personnel costs,” reflected on page 
5-20, for which your estimate for 1953 is $10,088,000, a decrease of $19,- 
253,000 as compared with your previous estimate. 
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(The unexpended balance in this activity as of December 31, 1951, was 
$1,979,249, ) 

You will justify the requirement here, and also explain the de- 
crease, please. 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir. 


OFFICER SEPARATION COSTS 


This project provides funds to defray certain costs, authorized by 
law, incidental to the separation of officer personnel from the service. 
items included are “Unused leave payments,” “Death gratuities,” and 
“Severance pay.” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pick up your justifications on the next page 5-21, 
General, “Separation costs, officers.” 

General Hint. The fands requested for this project will provide 
for unused leave payments to 2.359 officers expected to be released from 
active duty. Provision is made for the payment of severance pay to 
80 officers expected to be separated by reason of physical disability. 
Provision is also made for the payment of 71 death gratuities. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Now, with reference to the 2,359 officers you men- 
tioned, how many were released in 1952? 

Colonel Becker. 6,751 were to have been released during 1952, 
That was under the original plan. Under the revised plan, which 
includes the supplemental estimate, there will be 4.912 to be released. 


SEPARATION COSTS, ENLISTED 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, with reference to project 5B, under “Other 
individual military costs,” this shows a decrease of $15,758,700. You 
will make your presentation for this project, General. 

General Hitt. This project provides funds for statutory payments 
incidental to the release of enlisted personnel from active duty. Items 
included are “Unused leave payments,” “Seperation travel costs,” 
“Discharge gratuities,’ “Interest on deposits,” “Death gratuities,” 
“Mustering-out payments,” “Post-exchange debts of deserters.” and 
“Severance pay.” 

Mr. Suerparp. I notice here that you are discharging or releasing 
from active duty 28,754 enlisted personnel in 1953. What is the com- 
parable figure for 1952? 


Colonel Becker. 83,239, including the supplemental, 98,079. 
REENLISTMENT BONUS, ENLISTED 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, with reference to project 5-C, “Reenlistment 
bonus,” your estimate in 1953 is $1,473,000, which reflects a minus of 
$2,896,300. Give us your justification for that operation, please. 

General Hii. This project provides for the payment of a reenlist- 
ment bonus to enlisted personnel reenlisting in the Marine Corps 
for a period of 3, 4, or 6 years, and for extension of enlistment. for 2 
or 3 years. 

The funds requested for this program will provide for the payment 
of reenlistment bonus to 4,810 enlisted personnel expected to reenlist 
or extend their enlistment during 1953. ‘ 

Mr. Sueprparp. Are there any factors involved in this presentation— 
that is, in the entire presentation under activity 5—that are new? - 
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General Huw. No, sir; there are not. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is all based upon the same mathematics that the 
otheractivities have been justified on ? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SEVERANCE PAY FOR OFFICERS 


. Wiceteswortu. On page 5-48, I notice that the average rate 
a severance pay for officers has ine reased from $3,500 to $4,800. Why 
is that ¢ 

Major Farrparrn. That reflects actual experience, sir. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. How much have you spent for that purpose in 
the first 6 months of the current vear ? 

Major Fatrsamn. The obligations through January 31 are $52,000, 
sir. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. $52,000 4 

Major Farrpairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. Out of a total of $280,000 7 

Major Farrpairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnu. And yet for the same number of anticipated 
officers entitled to this severance pay you are, apparently, asking 
$4,800 instead of $3,500 each. 

Major Farrpamn. Those payments, sir, are mainly to officers sepa- 
rated with physical disability of less than 30 percent. There is 
about an 11 months* lag between admission to a hospital and separa- 
tion from the active rolls. So, therefore, commencing in the latter part 
of this year—right about now, to be exact—there will be more and 
more officers and enlisted personnel separated and entitled to that 
payment. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortuo. How many officers all told was this 352,000 
paid to? 

Major Farrparrn. I do not have the numbers. 


BASIS FOR OFFICER SEPARATION COSTS INCREASE 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. How did you arrive at the figure of $3,500 in 
1952, and $4,800 in 1953? 

Major Farrpairn. That, sir, is based on the expected ranks and 
length of service of the personnel estimated to be released. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. Well, you said that in general terms before, 
but the actual figures av ailable would seem to leave that open to ques- 
tion. 

Major Fatrpamn. We have very few disability separations due to 
combat. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. But I am talking about this item A (2) officers 
severance pay. 

General Sueruerp. I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, that was based on 
the casualties in Korea, and the ones that we estimated would be re- 
tired as a result of wounds. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. The only thing I notice, General, is that you 
have the same number, 80 officers for the fiscal year 1952, and 80 officers 
for the fiscal year 1953. What I was trying to find out was why the 
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average payment to 80 officers of $3,500 in 1952 should increase to an 
average payment of $4,800 to 80 officers in 1953. 

Major Farrnarrn. Both of those estimates were based on the as- 
sumption that hostilities would cease on the first day of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. But it is the same number of officers. 

Major Farrsairn. Yes, sir. The rate, however, is based on the 
experience that officers with higher rank than originally estimated 
have been and will be separated. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You cannot give us what that experience has 
been in 1952? That is what I was trying to develop. 

Major Farrnamn. That is based on the casualties carried over, sir, 
and expected to be separated after an average of 11 months’ hospital- 
ization. 

Mr. Wicereswortrn. I do not want to take too much time on this, 
but when you fix your remarks up let us have for the record the 
number of officers to which $52,000 was paid in this respect during the 
first 7 months of the calendar year and some mathematical demonstra- 
tion of how you arrived at that $4,800 rate for the fiscal year 1953. 

Major Farrrarn. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Officers separated and entitled to physical disability severance pay during the period, 
July 1, 1951, to Jan. 31, 1952 


Rank | Number For rate Amount 








eles | — 
Lieutenant colonel ; ‘ 1 | $8, 977. 50 | $8, 977 
Captain : (onthe seese ee een Aes ee eee -| 1 | 6, 608. 00 | 6, 649 
First licutenant_-.-..- : Rabosee SESE Ese 2 ples 8 | 4, 005, $7 | 32,047 
WS: Seis Se COE IE 20. FLERE as i ey cae ee TOE 1 4, 306. 88 | 4,307 
IE AUER «5 28 oo ecards soy cen eed 11 4,727. 27 | 52, 000 
Computation of officers serverance pay for fiscal year 1953 
| Average | Aver- | | 
| service age | Cees ae | 
Rank | for pay | active Formula | A a 3 | Amount 
| purposes | service | ’ } 
} (years) ( years) | | 
PSS rae ee Pee eens Ptr ck ee ee ee Se! ee ee eee 
Lieutenant colonel._| Over 14_- 14.1 | 2X14=28 (limited to 24X$484.50= '$11, 628. 00 | i $46, 512 
Major -- .--| Over 12 12.7 | 2X13=26 (limited to 24X$427.50= | 10, 260. 00 | 8 i 82,080 
Captain | Over 10_- 10.1 | 2X10=20X$370.50= | 7,410.00 | 14} 103,740 
First lieutenant | Over 4.. 5.4 | 2X5=10X$277.88= | 2,778. 80 32 R88, 923 
Second lieutenant...; Over 2 3.0 | 2X%3=6X$228.00= | 1,368. 00 16 21, 888 
W-2__-- eed Over 18_. 18.5 | 2X19=38 (limited to 24X$305.55= 7, 333. 20 4 29, 333 
._ Serer | Over 12_._| 12.0 | 2X12=24$240.08= | 5, 761.92 2/ 11,524 
| —o . — 
Total. _- __-----------} 4,800.00 | 80 | 384,000 
| 


ENLISTED SEPARATION PAY 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. Now, similarly, down under the enlisted per- 
sonnel where the average number of men entitled to severance pay 
increases from 1,032 to 1.243, it also appears that your average rate 
increases from $598 to $793. Please make a similar statement for the 
record in respect to the increase in rate which you estimate there. 

Major Fatrearrn. All right, sir. 
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oan (The matter referred to is as follows :) 
| The 1952 estimate for enlisted severance pay was prepared when little expe- 
) as- ‘ rience had been gained with respect to numbers paid and the average rates that 
ear | would be required. The rate used, therefore, was based upon the assumption 
B that personnel becoming entitled would have an average of 249 years of service, 
1 j thereby becoming entitled to 5 months basic pay. 
the 4 The 1953 estimate has been worked in more detail, based upon actual expe- 
ited rience, and a summary of the detail involved is presented herewith: 
3 a . am ear cas or nace DT Te ———— _ —_— 
| | 
has : | Average | 
Grade | Pe egies Formula — ' Number’ Amount 
sir, 4 SE 1P ROR, <a REPS Te OSD, RN ELE aca reatee 
tal- : F-7 10.12 | 10.12 2=20.24X$228.56=__.._....-.-__..- $4, 626. 05 49 $226, 680 
: E-6 7.77 | 7.77X%2215.54X$190.56=__..-...-...--.- 2, 961. 30 66 195, 450 
his 3 E-5 5. 59 | ne Eb TCV Si epee 1, 794. 05 106 190, 170 
Ms, E4 375 | 3.75x2= 7.50X$132.12=_______- 990. 90 194 192° 230 
2 aes 1.55 | 1.55X2= 3.10X$101.22=_.......-.-.---- 313. 78 291 91, 310 
the E-2_ 1.03 | 1.03X2= 2.06X$ 82.49=-.......--..--- 169. 93 482 81, 910 
the { E-1 L00:| ~~ E0OK2= 2005 M00—..5..2....-..-2-.- 160. 00 55 8, 800 
. : Deduct roundoff - -- tod eS —550 
ra- in.) Daan Reso : 
j 793. 24 1, 243 986, C00 
ENLISTMENT BONUS 
lod, ~- , ° be 
Mr. WiGcLesworrn. I notice that under your reenlistment bonus, 
apparently you estimate that there will be some 12,049 reenlistments, 
and you only had 4,810 reenlistments in the fiscal year 1953. Why is 
that ¢ 
977 Colonel Becker. Because of the great disparity in the number of 
be enlistments which expire during the year. Proportionately it is about 
307 ‘ the same rate of reenlistments. 
nn : Mr. WiceLeswortn. Which means that the enlistments are unevenly 
staggered, so that more expire in one year than in another year ‘ 
Colonel Becker. Yes. sir. 
Mr. Wiecieswortnu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
unt MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
Amounts available for obligation 
512 1951 actual = st t , 
ONO ¥ 
740 —----—- -- ~ . 
oo Appropriation or estimate ‘ $17, 532,000 | $15, 145, 000 $17, 944, 000 
333 Transferred (pursuant to Public Law 911, 8ist Cong.) to— 
504 “Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’__.. _.-.----| —4, 781,000 erie 
. “Marine Corps troops and fucilities’’.....-.-- Ee ase —5, 312, G00 
sal Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _.-..- 3 7, 439, 000 15, 145, 000 17, 944, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. 50, 000 : 3 
Total available for obligation _ _- : Sate 7, 489, 000 15, 145, 000 i: 044, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year). ---- ae - — 2, 822, 000 Stren 
a 3 Obligations incurred _-_-_- : aris ae iat ; 4, 667, 000 15, 145. OO i 17, 944, 000 
V ‘ 
e 
e 


x 
* 
3 
io 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 





Direct Obligations 


} 


Ga 1951 actual | | 1982 estimate 1953 estimate 


| 
| $9, 276, 000 
| 




















1. Pay and allowances of active reservists. $3,310, 600 | = $6, 823, 000 
2. Subsistence of inactive reservists. __...........--- 209,171 | 431, 000 717, 000 
| The, Ee oe ee a a 939, 200 | 2, 319, 000 3, 771, 000 
4. Individual cloth ing and uniform gratuities - 158, 029 | 5, 572, 000 | 4, 180, 000 
Total direct obligations.............-.--- 4, 617, 000 } “45, 145, 000 | Wz, 944, 01) 
Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other Accounts | 
4, Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 5), 000 | es 
Obligations incurred 4, 687, 000 15, 145, 900 17, 944, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual 952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
dvirec tObligations 
01 Personal services (military) $3, 336, 600 $7, 046, 000 $9, 539, 000 
02 «Travel | 939, 200 2, 319, 000 3, 771, 000 
07 Other contractual services . 3, 830 7, 500 
08 Supplies and materials wt | 326, 200 5, 736, 170 4, 569, 500 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance ‘claims : i 15, 000 t 57, 000 
= a 
Total direct obligations...........-..- | 4, 617, 000 15, 145, 000 17, 944, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
08 Supplies and materials anf SN RLS A RAE 
Obligations incurred... ......<....-...-s-.... aed 4, 667, 000 | 15, 145, 000 | | 17, 944, 000 
ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 1953 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


propr iation, “Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve.” 
Please insert at this point in the record a statement of your estimated 


All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next ap- 






































unexpended balances at the end of fiscal year 1953. 
(The statement is as follows:) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps RESERVE 

Estimated unexpended balance $15,513,167 

Of the amount stated above, in the President’s budget message, $7,645,000 were 
estimated savings generated during fiscal year 1952, which will be used to parti- 
ally offset the cost in this and other appropriations of a military pay increase if 
legislation to this effect is passed during fiscal year 1952. The balance of $7,- 
868,167 represents the carry-over into fiscal year 1954 for pay and allowances 
due to military personnel but not yet drawn. It also covers travel expenses for 
which claims will be adjudicated after the end of the fiscal year, and accumulated 
withbolding taxes due to United States Treasury. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr, Snerrarp. Mr. Reporter, we will insert pages 6-2 


and 6—5 in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


, 6-8, 6-4, 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps RESERVE 
APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


The general purpose of the appropriation “Military personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve” is to provide funds for pay and allowances of the Marine Corps Reserve. 
The Marine Corps Reserve consists of Organized and Volunteer components. 

The Organized Reserve is a group of trained Ready Reserves who attend 48 
drills during the year as well as 15 or more days training. The Volunteer Re- 
serve is more in the nature of a Standby Reserve and a portion thereof attend 
15 days’ training on a volunteer basis, the personnel initiating their own requests 
for such training. Officer candidates are a special group of Reserves who attend 
a prescribed program of training leading to commissioning in either the Regular 
or Reserve Establishment. 

The estimate is a mathematical application of pay and allowances prescribed 
by law to be paid under varied conditions to the afore-mentioned categories of 
authorized Reserve personnel. 

The 1952 estimate amounts to $15,145,000. The 1953 estimate totals $17,944,000, 
The increase is due primarily to the build-up in the average strength of the Or- 
ganized Reserve. This build-up in the organized average number is summarized 
in the following table, which also shows the volunteer personnel numbers for 
comparison purposes. 

The tables presented herewith show the Organized and Volunteer Reserve 
personnel plans for 1953, the 1952 plan and a comparison between the two 
programs : 


1952 appropriatien basis! | 1953 estimate | Difference 
i ' 
fs Peiate I | tints 
| Begin | + End A xe | Begin End Aver | Begin | End | Aver 
j | are | ; age -| ; ave 
. : | | | i i 
Organized Reserve (Ready): | | | | | 
Nonaviation Reserve: | } | 
Officers J 0 1, 702 852 | 1.338 2,300 | 1,934 | +1,333 | -+598 | +1,082 
Enlisted sees } 0 | 36,328 | 18, 164 | 11, 520 | 33,70 | 24,698 |+11,520 |—2, 628 | +6, 534 
Total nonaviation__ _| 0 | 38,030 | 19,016 | 12,853 | 36,000 | 26,632 |+-12, 53 |—2,030 | +7, 616 
Aviation Reserve: | | 
Officers _. | 7H) 1,617} 1,210; 1,082 1,420 1, 251 +332 | —197 | +41 
Enlisted | 2,175 | 5,068 | 3.695 | 3,618 5 4, 1, 730 } 4,343 | +1,443 | —338 +648 
Total aviation 2,925 | 6,685 | 4,905 | 4,700 | 6, or 50 | 4,594 | +1, 775 —535 +689 


Volunteer Reserve (Stand- 


















by): 
Nonaviation Reserve: | | | | 
Officers qe ‘ 13,531 | 15,127 | 14,330 | 20,565 | 21,030 | 20,797 | -+-7,034 |+5,903 | +6, 467 
Enlisted é ....| 24,623 | 38,559 | 26, 508 | £3, ¢ 82 30,154 | 47,044 +30, 309 —8, 404 i+ 20, 536 
Total nonaviation.._) 38,154 | 53, 686 40, 858 | ‘84, 197 BI, ‘185 67,841 \+ 46,343 —2, 50! + 27,003 
Aviation Reserve: | | 
Oificers___ y 7, 265 7, 601 7,478 5, 325 5, 546 5, 436 — 2,042 
Enlisted - saad , 194 4,699 | 4,260 | 6,706 | 8,392 7,799 +3, 539 
Total aviation. -._-- ii, 459 12,390 | y 14, $38 +1, 497 
Grand summary, Or- 
Zanized and Vol-! | | | | | j | | 
unteer: | | | | | { | 
Officers ..----| 21,546 | 26,137 | 23,870 | 28,306 | 30,296 | 20,418 | +6, 760 |+4, 159 +5, 548 
Enlisted ..._.....| 30,992 | 84, 554 52,627 | 776 | 77,477 | 83, S84 +54, 784 ich 177 +3 31, 257 
Total. -. 5 52,! 5 538 110,7 91 | 76, 497 114, 082. 107,773 nr +61, 14 |—3, 018 4: 36, 805 








Based on the 1952 biohie tary assumption that there would be no Korean war in fiscal year 1952, 
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The foregoing tables have presented the Organized and Volunteer Reserve 
plans on an over-all “enrolled” basis. The following table sets forth the net 
personnel numbers for which funds are requested for the various sub projects 
of the Reserve training program. The specific items of cost that apply to the 
programs are similar to those of the regular establishment, i. e.— 

(1) Pay and allowances (as authorized by law) for all officer and enlisted 
personnel who attend weekly drills or who partake in training programs. 

(2) Subsistence in kind for all enlisted personnel while they are on active 
duty for training. 

(3) Travel and reimbursement therefore, as applicable, to the officer and 
enlisted personnel for travel performed between their homes and active duty 
training station and return. 

(4) Uniform gratuities for officers and individual clothing for enlisted 
personnel. 

Tables of sub projects and number of personnel participating therein during 
fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1955. 





Officers Enlisted 








( Total unobligated balance for this activity as of December 51, 1951, 


is SSSS8.455.) 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES INACTIVE RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I see that your request under “Budget activity 1” 
reflects your estimate for 1955 as being $9,276,000, which is an increase 
of $2,453,000. Will vou make your presentation for this request, pay 
and allowances of inactive reservists / 

General Hitt. Yes. sir, I will. May I first make a statement off the 
record, sir! 

Mr. SHEprarD. You may. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

(The unexpended balance for this activity as of December 31, 1951, 
was $91,946.) 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hitz. This program provides for the pay and allowances 
of all officer personnel of the organized and volunteer classes of the 
Marine Corps Reserve while in a drill-pay status or while performing 





ve 
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active duty for training. Items of pay and allowances included are 
basic pay, incentive pay, and basic allowance for subsistence and 
quarters. 

Funds requested for this program are necessary to provide for drills 
and training of the Marine Corps Reserve in order that members 
thereof will be probably trained when mobilized. Forty-eight drills 
and 15 days’ field training are planned for members of the Organized 
Reserve. Additional training at service schools is also planned for a 
portion of this class of the Reserve. Fifteen days’ training is planned 
for a small number of Volunteer Reservists. 

Mr. Suepparpv. All right. Now, your increase is detailed on page 
6-17, is it not ? 

General Hm, Yes, sir. 


RESERVE PROGRAM EXPANSION 


Mr. Snerparp. That shows a continuity of increases in the last 
column, commencing with administrative- duty pay on down covering 
the nine items. With the exception of one or two items, all of them 
are Increases. 

General Hitz, Yes. sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the increases are due to what, please ? 

Colonel Dean. The increases are due to the reestablishing of the Re- 
serve program and its general expansion throughout the year. 


DELAY IN RESERVE UNIT ACTIVATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is your experience to date, gentlemen, in your 
Reserve plan in the different types of Reserve operations as to intake? 
In other words, to what degree are men seeking connections with the 
different categories of the Reserve functions now as compared to a year 
ago? 
General Pare. I think I can answer that, sir. Actually, last year’s 
program was based on the fact that probably the war in Korea would 
be over by this present time, and this being so that a large number of 
these Reserves would be returned home from active duty and that 
the reorganization of the Organized Reserve would go ahead rapidly. 
That, of course, has not been the case. 

Now, two or three things have held up the actual activation of units. 
For instance, it takes a Regular officer to act as a regular instructor 
for one of these units, and there is a deficiency of those, and the activa- 
tion has been slow on that account, combined with the fact that re- 
servists are still on active duty in large numbers. 

However, the attitude of our reservists returning home on the 
whole is rather good. We get the picture that many ‘of them are in- 
terested in becoming connec cted with it again. One the other hand, 
some of them feel differently about it. ‘The public attitude is one of 
apathy in spots, but I think it is improving as time goes on. We feel, 
however, that the program is going ahead as rapidly as it can and will 
be successful. Does that answer your question ¢ 


RECALL OF ORGANIZED RESERVE 


Mr. Suerparv. Well, to a degree and, perhaps, I did not phrase my 
question properly. While you are naturally associating your dis- 
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charge element with your intake, and it is logical, yet there should have 
been a standard procedure here that has been going along in the in- 
terim in the Reserve program, because it has not been completely in- 
operative during this last year. 

General Parr. Yes, sir; the Organized Reserve has been. That is 
the organized units as opposed to the volunteered. All of the organized 
units were called to active duty. ’ 

Mr. Suerrarp. And you ceased actual field operations in that re- 
spect ? 

General Pare. Except in aviation, where there was a small number 
left. 

General Jerome. Prior to the start of 1952 we had called up all but 
10 of our squadrons of the Organized Reserve. They have now all 
been called into active duty. We have none of our old Organized Re- 
serve outtfits,as such. They have all come back to duty. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So, what you have to do, as fast as time and intake 
will permit, is to go back to your basic function or organization ¢ 

General Jerome. Yes, sir; that is what we are doing right now. 


RESERVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerpparp. In that operation, and this is a little bit aside from 
what is before us at the moment, you do have assigned to you certain 
buildings and places of operation for this type of reserve ¢ 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. What has happened to those facilities or buildings ? 

General Pare. A total of 103 were held, and we are in the process 
of renting others, and obtaining joint occupation with the Navy in 
training centers, and so forth. I have the figures on that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it would be well if you would insert them 
in the record at this point, because they help present the total picture 
of the Reserves. 

General Parr. As of the beginning of the war we had 132 facilities 
and retained 103. We are now in the process of obtaining 77 addi- 
tional facilities this year. Actually, we bays already obtained 67 with 
10 to go, and we are in the process of negotiating for them now. 

Mr. Suprrarp. The buildings you had, and that were set up for 
training purposes, were equipped with different mechanical devices. 
Was it necessary to take from those buildings the mechanical devices 
which you had in them ? 

General Pare. The material and equipment in the case of the Marine 
Corps is not similar to that of the Navy, but the military equipment 
and so forth, was called back into storage. 

Mr. Suerprarp. And you do not contemplate any trouble in having 
those basic materials available to you when you start your training 
program ? 

General Pare. No, sir. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET AND CURRENT YEAR EXPENSES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. For this item as a whole you are asking for 
$17,944,000 for 1953 as compared with $15,145,000 in the fiscal year 
1952 as contained in the original appropriation, and your obligations 
as of December 31, 1951, appear to be $2,513,227, is that correct? 
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General Hm. Those are the figures furnished by the Office of 
Budget Reports, yes, sir. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. What is the corresponding expenditure figure 
as of that date? 

Major Farrparrn. $1,628,547. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. And the figures from the Secretary of Defense 
indicate an estimated carry-over as of June 30, 1952 of $13,391,167, 
and as of June 30, 1953 of $15,513,167. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL PLANS 


Now, can you, for the record, summarize the comparative personnel, 
that is, what is the officer personnel, and what is the enlisted personnel 
contemplated for the current fiscal year; what it is actually today, 
and what is contemplated in the request now under consideration ? 

Major Farmpamn. On page 6-3, sir, is shown the original 1952 ap- 
propriation plan, and the 1953 estimate request plan. 

Mr. WieciesworTu. That is, the original plans for 1952 contem- 
plated over-all officer personnel of 21,546? 

Major Farrsairn. No, sir; on officers it will be 2,062 for an average. 

Mr. WiccizswortH. I am looking at the table to which you called 
my attention on page 6-3 of the justifications, and down at the bottom 
of the table there is a grand summary, Organized and Volunteer. 

Major Fairparrn. Excuse me, sir, that is the total of Organized 
Reserves and Volunteer Reservists whether they are in pay status in 
the year or not. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. What figures should we take for the total of 
officers and the total of enlisted men as originally planned for the 
fiscal year 1952? 

Major Farparkn. That was the original 1952 plan, beginning, end, 
and average. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. What are those figures? I do not know where 
to find them in this statement. 

Major Farpaimn. The bottom three lines, officers begin, 21,546, 
end 26,137, and average 23,870. 

Enlisted begin, 30,992, end 84,654, and average 52,627. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. Taking the average figures here you originally 
contemplated a grand total of 76,497, and the average contemplated for 
1953 is 29,418 oflicers, and 83,884 enlisted men, or a total of 113,302? 

Major Farrsarn. The over-all average, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice_eswortu. Total? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Now, what have you actually under present 
conditions ¢ 

Major Farrsairn. Our revised estimate will provide in pay 
status 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn (interposing). Is that comparable to the figures 
we have been using here / 

Major Fatrparrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Wice_esworrH. Can you not give me comparable figures ? 

Major Farrparrn. Only the first six lines, which are the Organized 
Reserves, affect the money estimates. Practically all volunteer re- 
servists are in nonpay status during the year. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. And as to money we should limit ourselves to 
the first six lines? 

Major Farrparrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. That would show an average of what? 

Major Farrearrn. An average number of officers for 1952 of 2,062 
aviation and nonaviation. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. What was that figure again ? 

Major Fatrearrn. 2,062 officers, and 21,859 enlisted personnel, and 
the comparable figures for 1953 are 3,185 officers and 29,041 enlisted. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What do you actually have in 1952? 

Major Farreairn. Our revised plan, sir, is an average of 808 officers 
and 4.219 enlisted. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworti. That is 5,000 over-all? 

Major Farrpatrn. 5,027. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. In other words, the revised figure for 1952 is 
only about one-quarter of your original figure for that year ? 

Major Farrsarn. That is right, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTY PAY 


Mr. WieeLesworrn. On page 6-18 where this first item, pay and 
allowances of inactive reservists, nonaviation Reserve officers is broken 
down I notice the heading, “Administrative duty pay.” Does that 
simply mean the normal salaries of the officers in uniform assigned 
to duty with the Reserves? 

Colonel Dean. That, sir, is for commanding officers of companies, 
batteries, and squadrons and larger units. They are authorized $20 a 
month, 11 months out of the year, as additional pay for the time they 
spend in administrative duties. It is for the extra administrative work 
they put in. 

Mr. Wiccitewortn. Is there any civilian personnel included under 
military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve ? 

General Hitt, No, sir, there are no civilian employees or civil 
service employees. 


ORGANIZED AND VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


Mr. WicGiteswortu. This Reserve consists in part of the non-Avia- 
tion Reserve, and in part of the Aviation Reserve, and each of those 
is divided into active and inactive organizations ? 

Major Farrparrn. That is right. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You refer to them as Organized Reserve, and 
Volunteer Reserve ? 

General SHepnHerp. That is right. 

Major Farrpatrn. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATION METHODS 


Mr. WicetrswortH. What is the distinction in obligation, if any, 
between those serving in the Organized Reserve and those serving 
in the Volunteer Reserve ? 

General SuHepHerD. General Pate can give that to you. 








to 
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General Parr. The distinction, Mr. Wigglesworth, is that the Or- 
ganized Reserves are paid a regular fee for a certain number of drills 
a year, 48 drills, if they attend them. If they are in the Volunteer 
Reserve they are in a non-pay status except for certain periods of the 
year when, if funds are available they are called to active duty for 
short periods of time, 10, 15 or 30 days, and in some instances, 60 
days or 90 days at special schools. 

Mr. Wiceirswortu. Is there any distinction as to obligation for 
active service ? 

General Pate. No, sir, none at all. 


INCREASE OF THE ORGANIZED RESERVE 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. As I understand it, if this appropriation is ap- 
proved your plans would contemplate an increase of the Organized 
Reserve to about six times what you actually have at the moment, 
and about 50 percent more than you contemplated having when the 
original appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 was approved ¢ 

General Pate. That is correct. 

Actually, in 1952 the theory was that these reservists coming back 
from active duty would go again in the Reserves, Organized or other- 
wise, mostly in the Organized Reserve. As I said a moment ago, Korea 
continued, and they did not come out. They are in the process of 
being phased out now and we are having considerable success with 
having them interest themselves in the Organized Reserve, and so 
we feel the program in 1953 will jump up considerably on that 
account. 





EXTENT OF VETERANS REENLISTING IN RESERVES 


Mr. WiceLrswortH. To what extent, as a matter of experience, have 
those returning been reenlisting in the Reserves? 

General Pare. I do not know that I could tell you, sir, the per- 
centage which has reenlisted because our figures in Washington are 
not broken down to that extent. 

Actually the mental process of these people seems to be they want 
to forget about it for a while and then become more interested in it 
after a month or two, but many of them are willing to go back into 
the Reserve. We actually contact every one of them coming out, and 
the picture seems to be all right, but they want to rest up a little bit 
from the military business. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Wice_esworrH. | guess that is about the best we can hope for 
under the circumstances. 

The Voluntary Reserves, if we take average figures, would seem to 
be going to increase from about 52,000, roughly, to about 81,000, 
roughly; is that right? 

Colonel Dean. Yes. The increase is largely on account of the people 
being phased out of active service, and they will go back to the Volun- 
teer Reserves. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Rather than the Organized Reserves ? 

Colonel Dean. Yes. They go back to the Volunteer Reserves and 
then they are recruited back into the Organized. 

General Pater. I might add when an enlisted man or officer either is 
in the Reserve and on active duty, when he phased out to inactive 
duty, he automatically is in the Volunteer Reserve, and if he so chooses 
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he may join the Organized Reserve. We cannot make him join, how- 
ever. 
SupsisTeNce or Inactive ResERvISTS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up activity No. 2, “Subsistence of in- 
active reservists,” which is reflected on page @-10 of your justifica- 
tions. Isee that your estimate for 1953 is $717,000, which indicates an 
increase of $286,000. 

I wish that you would make your presentation for this requirement 
and advise as to why you need the increase. 


(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $176,532.) 


INCREASE IN PARTICIPATION AS A BASIS FOR REQUEST 


General Hitz. This project provides for the subsistence in kind of 
all enlisted personnel while performing active-duty training. 

Colonel Dean. The increase, sir, is merely a mathematical applica- 
tion there. It is the increase in the total number of personnel partic- 
ipating in the program. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. And the breakdown appears on page 6-48 of the 
justifications ? 

Colonel Dean. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are these ration rates the same as have been here- 
tofore discussed for the other items of subsistence ? 

General Hitz. They are, sir. 

Mr. Snerrarv. And this, of course, is compiled upon the same 
mathematical basis and conclusions that the other presentations have 
been formulated upon ? 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is nothing new in this item ? 

General Hii. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That the committee should address itself to? 

General Hinz. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are experiencing no difficulty in the securing 
of the materials that are necessary ? 

General Hitt. No, sir. 


RATION RATES 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you figure your price index as reflected here in 
vour breakdown is going to remain standard long enough so that 
you can depend upon “those figures? 

General Hitz. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. On page 6-48 of the justifications, the ration 
rate is in the column beginning $1.136 under 1953 estimate? 

General Hm. That is correct, sir. They are the same as were 
used in the discussion yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Wicctesworru. Why is ‘the platoon leaders’ class ration and the 
women officers’ training class ration apparently 23 cents more than 
the other rations? 

General Hitt. They are in the category of midshipmen, sir, naval 
ROTC, and they draw the same allowance for subsistence as West 
Point and Annapolis. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. I have no further questions. 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up budget activity No. 3, “Travel,” 
wherein I see your estimate for 1953 1s $2,771,000, an increase of 
$1,452,000. I suggest that you make a very definite justification here 
because travel, of course, is always greatly questioned. 

(The unexpended balance for this activity as of December 31, 1951, 
was $175,300.) 

General Hitt. This program provides for the mileage, transporta- 
tion, and travel expenses incidental to the travel of officer personnel 
from their homes to the active-duty training station and return. 

The funds requested for this project will provide for the travel 
to be performed by Reserve officers in connection with annual active- 
duty training. The composite rate used in the estimate for travel 
by officers of the nonaviation Reserve was computed by the use of 
commercial transportation together with an estimate of the number 
of days per diem payable while in a travel status. Training for non- 
aviation personnel can only be conducted at Marine Corps facilities 
on the east or west coasts. No funds are requested for the travel of 
officers of the Aviation Reserve attending omganized 15 days’ train- 
ing, as it is planned that these officers will perform their training 
as units, using the air station to which they are attached as their train- 
ing area. Volunteer Reserve officers will travel from their homes to 
active-duty training station and return. 


ELIMINATION OF 15-DAY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Suerparp. I notice reflected on page 6-51 of your break- 
down pertaining to this item that you show in your second item a 
reduction in category of 15-day training. Why is there a reduc- 
tion in that particular type of operation ¢ 

Colonel Dean. Yes. There are no 15-day schools as such planned 
for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What do you have in for the fiscal year 1952 / 

Colonel Dean. There are no requests for 15-day schools. The 
schools are divided into 30-, 60-, and 90-day periods. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suerrarv. Do you have any unexpended balance left in that 
particular account; and, if you do, what are you going to do with it? 

Major Farrpairn. That is part of the $9,000,000 that General Hill 
talked about at the beginning of the hearing. We do not know 
whether it will be applied as an offset against the supplemental or 
retained for a possible pay bill, but it is set up as a budgetary reserve. 

Mr. Surrrarp. That is a matter to be regulated at the level of the 
Bureau of the Budget, [ assume from the previous statements made 
by General Hill? 

Major Farrpairn. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is nothing particularly new in this budget 
activity; is there, General Hill ? 

General Hitz. No, sir; there is not. 
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Mr. Suerparp. This, again, is standard, based upon the mathe- 
matics of your yardstick of experience / 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You have no transportation at all to Parris 
Island or San Diego this year for enlisted men. , 

Colonel Dean. No, sir. There was none planned. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. The dollars requested for 1953 represent ad- 
ditional training centers; is that correct / 

Colonel Dean. Yes. The numbers going to train also have in- 
creased. 

General Sueruerp. There were no Organized Reserve ground 
units that conducted training during the past year. That is the rea- 
son for that blank. 


InpivipvaL CLorHInG anp Unirorm GRATUITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up budget activity No. 4, “Individual 
clothing and uniform gratuities,” where your 1953 estimate is re- 
flected as being $4,180,000, which indicates a decrease of $1,892,000. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $444,675.) 

Mr. Suerparp. You will present your justifications and address 
yourself particularly to the reduction. 

General Hin. This project provides for uniform gratuities, as 
authorized by law, to be pajd to officers of the Marine Corps Reserve. 
Items included are initial and quadrennial payments. 

The funds requested for this project provide for the payment of 
uniform gratuities to qualified Reserve officers. It is planned to pay 
initial gratuities to 1.610 Reserve officers who will, during fiscal year 
1953, become qualified for such payment by reason of first reporting 
for active duty for training with pay (other than for physical exami- 
nation) at a location where uniforms are required to be worn, or 
after the authorized performance of 14 drills. An officer is not en- 
titled to be paid such gratuity until he has provided himself with 
the required uniforms. Quadrennial payments are expected to be 
paid to 3,180 officers during 1953. These payments accrue to officers 
upon the completion of each period of not less than 4 vears from the 
date of receipt of the last such gratuity and is contingent upon the 
officer’s qualifying performance of drills and training duty during the 
period. 

ENLISTED 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up your estimate reflected on page 
6-14, “Project 4-B, enlisted,” where your 1953 estimate is $3,860,000, 
and that is a decrease of $1,449,000. 

General Hitu. This project provides for the issuance of uniform 
clothing to enlisted personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve. Initial 
outfits are necessary for newly enlisted personnel and replenishment 
issues for other personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for this project are computed by considering 
the number of enlisted personnel expected to be enlisted during the 
fiscal year who will require initial outfits of clothing. Provision is 
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also made for replenishment issues to other personnel based upon past 


experience factors. 


Mr. Suerrarp. This is computed upon the same premise as the 


projects heretofore reviewed ? 
reneral Hinn. That. is correct. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Is there anything specifically new in this project? 


No, sir. 


Colonel DEAN. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual 


Appropriation or estimate _ $605, 815, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense,” 
Public Law 843, 8Ist Cong 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve, 
Public Law 911, 8tst Cong 


pursuant to 
1, 191, 689 


” 


pursuant to 
000 


5, 312, 


318, 680, 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
2, 264, 56 


Reimbursements from other accounts_ 65 
Total available for obligation __- | 654, 583, 245 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) 
Obligations incurred__....- ~~~ , 168, 355 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Ships and facilities, Navy 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ 
“Service-wide operations, Navy” 


ae eye ¥e is) 2. 780, 000 
216, 000 
42,495 


‘Total Obligations ....c~.....c......-. Se cee sdecce coc) OG 207 G80 


Obligations by activities 


1951 actual 


Description 


Direction Obligations 


. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities 
Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve facil- 
ities (except Air) 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel 
. Major procurement, Marine Corps 
5. Military occupational classification project 
). Research and development 
Cataloging ‘ 
Industrial mobilization 
Departmental administration 


5,969, 591 


Total direct obligations eek, wae 943, 285 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities 
. Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve facil- 
ities (except Air) 
3. General expenses, Marine Corps personnel 
. Major procurement, Marine Corps 
. Departmental administration 


38, 821, 


| 

| 50 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements [rom | 
Seen ee SES ET nL, Mm a Q =e 12, 264, 

Total obligations... .....-.. ary eA a ees ae es | “644, 207, ss 





95338—52 


| 1952 estimate | 


$1,018,120,000 | 
| 


1, 049, 220, 000 | 
| 


3, 414, 890 | 


230 | 
oom | 
1; 238; 621 |. 


565 


AND FACILITI 


1953 estimate 


| $926, 192, 000 


1, 018, 120, 000 | 
31, 100, 000 | 


92%, 192, 000 
18, 100, 000 


944, 292, 000 


1, 049, 220, 000 | | 944, 292, 000 


1, 049, 220,000 | 944, 292, 000 


| 
1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 


$103, 333, 49 $104, 061, 000 


| 
| 


2, 500, 000 
155, 084, GOO 
50, 896, 000 
40, 000 
4,174, 5, 000,000 
500, 362, 000 
AO, i 50, 000 

&, 138, 990 | &, 199, 000 


1,851,350 | 
214, 211, 545 | 
685, 820, 62 | 6 

40, | 


1, 018, 120, 000 926, 192, 000 


1, 605, 282 1, 695, 282 


29, 494, 7 


31, 100, 000 | 18, 190,900 


A 049, 220, 000 O44, 292, and 
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Ponentees by ayers. 





Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Averag? numoer of all employees. _- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, 
Average salary eee: 
Average grade_ 


and custodial grade S: 


Ungraded positions: “Average salary. 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 


Payment above basic rates_. 


Total personal service obligations. 


Direct Obligations 


1951 actual 


| 68, 815, 971 


| 
| 
01 Personal services 40, 034, 221 | 
02 ‘Travel | 3, 007, 666 | 
03 Transportation of things | 17,588, 727 | 
04 Comn unication services 512, 733 | 
05 Rents and utility services | 1, 226, 847 | 
06 Printing and reproduction. ‘ ae 978, 225 | 
07 Othe cont ae al services. -_- ee 483, 722 | 
O08 Supplies and matevials 166, 515, 585 | 
09 Equipment. : 368, 251, 470 | 
10 Lands and st uctuces 3, 170, 800 | 
15 Taxes and assossments_- sain a 173, 289 | 
Total direct obligations. - ------}| 601, 943, 285 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
OR: PT I ks whee ee wees 4, 790, 371 
03 Transpor inion ol thins. or oe Gh 2, 711 
04 Communication services 33, 158 
05 Kents and utility se-vices 813, 869 | 
08 Supplies and materials 33, 445, 584 | 
09 Equipment 3, 178, 742 | 
10 Lands and structures. __- 130 | 


Total obligations payable cut of reimbursements from 


other accounts -- 


Total obligations 


"644, 207, 850 


42, 264, 565 | 











19, 504 
18, 755 | 


$3, 434 


GS-4.0 | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


$3, 362 | 


CPC-58 
_ $3,087 





$59, 242, 928 | 


227, 824 | 
4, 345, 219 


j 


58, 039, 608 | 


4, 344, 856 
17, 298, 350 
750, 750 

3, 119, 700 
758, 356 

525, 251 
279, 708, 978 
650, 543, 505 
2, 529, 814 
500, 8832 


1, O18, 120, 000 | 


5, 776, 365 


1, 706 | 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


3, 824 | 


390, 839 | 


| 


24, 424, 803 | 
501, 839 | 


31, 100, 000 | 
1, “049, 220, 000 | 


| 


626 | 


} 


$3. 430 
GS-3.8 


$3, 360 
CPC-5.8 


, 758, 513 
225, 994 
3, 086, 558 


62, on. 065 


56, 294, 702 
5, 539, 932 
22, 692, 000 
654, 550 

4, 021, 264 
810, 986 

1, 425, 893 
421, 230, 976 
409, 425, 549 
3, 601, 582 
594, 566 


926, 192, 000 


5, 776, 363 
1, 706 

3, 824 

390, S39 
11, 424, 803 
501, 839 
626 


18, 100, 000 





~ 944, 2 12, ( 000 


Mr. Sueprrarp. We will take up the next appropriation reflected on 
page 7-4 of the justifications, where I find your estimate for 1953 is 


$926,192,000, a reduction of $ 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCES, 


$91.928.000 below 1952. 


1953 


Please insert in the record at this point a statement showing your 
estimated unexpended balances as of June 30, 1953. 


(The statement is as follows: 


MARINE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


Estimated unexpended balance (as of June 30, 1953), $1,188,891,716 


This appropriation provides for procurement of combat equipment for the 


Marine Corps. 


World War II and is now in production for the first time. 
time ranges from 9 months for ammunition, 


Most of this equipment has been designed and developed since 


The production lead 


12 to 18 months for the new heavy 


tank, 15 months for improved landing vessels, and 18 months for such items as 
skysweepers. radars, and other intricate tactical equipment. 


This balance is 
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the amount required to pay for items that were budgeted for and have been or 
will be ordered in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 to sustain a balanced production 
program, until fiscal year 1954 funds become available. It represents an average 
of about 1 year’s lead time at the expenditure rate expected to be achieved in 
June 1953. The need to cover production lead time, coupled with the fact that 
final payment is not made until after delivery and inspection of equipment, re- 
quire advance financing through the production cycle. 


We will insert in the record at this point page 7-2. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


MARINE Corps TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


APPROPRIATION INTRODUCTION 


This estimate was prepared with due consideration of inventories of all sup- 
plies, equipment and materials, and tables of allowances. Requirements are 
consistent with the quantities of materials and supplies necessary to accomplish 
the mission of the Marine Corps. This appropriation provides for the mainte- 
nance and operation of all Marine Corps activities except Regular and Reserve 
military personnel requirements and air facilities for the Reserve. 

Maintenance and operation of marine barracks, depots of supplies, recruit de- 
pots, Marine Corps schools, and other types of supporting installations is pro- 
vided. This estimate will provide funds for fuel, salaries and wages, purchase, 
installation, and maintenance of utilities, furniture for quarters, spare parts and 
repairs of motor transport equipment, and such items of machinery, equipment, 
supplies, materials, and tools as are required for the upkeep of facilities. 

Housing and facilities, including training equipment, are maintained and 
operated for all Marine Corps Reserve units (except Air). 

Provision is made for the procurement, repair, and maintenance of electronic 
equipment, and for the procurement and maintenance of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion. 

Costs of research and development of new equipment related to Marine Corps 
requirements are included. 

(Obligated as of December 31, 1951, $674,202,703. This represents 66.22 per- 
eent of the funds appropriated for this purpose for fiscal year 1952. The re- 
mainder of these funds will be obligated prior to June 30, 1952. The unexpended 
balance for fiscal year 1952 is $598,423,0083. ) 


MAINTENANCE AND OperATION OF Marine Corrs Facimirirs 


Mr. Suepparp. I think that it would be advisable since we have 
inserted your introductory statement into the record, that we take up 
activity No. 1, “Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facili- 
ties,” where I find that your 1953 estimate is $104,061,000, or an in- 
crease of $727,506 over the 1952 estimate. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $58,583,270.) 


Mr. Surrparp. We will insert page 7-5 in the record at this point. 
(The justification page referred to is as follows :) 


Bupeetr Activiry No. 1.—Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps facilities 





i 





| | 4 r i 

No. Project 11951. actual! 1952, esti- | 1953, esti- 
jec 1951, actual | mate mate 

ay Vane eerie en i eee ‘$91, 589, 875 $43, 627,679 | $43, 033, 000 


1B | Fuel and lubricants_-_-.__- Bg bee ee hee Ed ee 
1C | Upkeep of posts__._..--_-- peace theca } 
1D | Purchase, installation, and maintenance of utilities.......__.| 
1E | Vehicle maintenance, parts and supplies. _......-.---..-- iii 
1F | Machinery, tools, and other equipment. Saaee Sane , 499, 986 | 3,688,791 | 3,799,000 
1G | Purchase and repair of furniture for Government quarters...| 1, 052, 974 | 550, 000 | 

1H | Military engineer equipment and supplies_. w----------| 26, 262,646 | 17,372, 008 


4,916,706 | 9,657,722 | 11, 259, 375 
5,058, 271 | 12.499, 794 | 12, 476, 000 
1, 052, 384 | 6,500,000 | — 6, 800, 000 
9.818, 691 | 9,437,500 | 7, 432, 625 
6 
1 








1, 055, 000 
18, 206, 000 


Total direct obligations. __ - ; { cmaidudciinwauns {bey Sha, S88 (108 SaR-658 “104, 061, 000 








SALARIES AND WAGES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will proceed with project 1A, “Salaries and 


wages. ” 

General Hux. This project provides for employment of civilian 
personnel required for maintenance and operation of posts, stations, 
and depots under the jurisdiction of the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps has recruit depots, forwarding depots, barracks, supply depots, 
and a number of smaller installations at which civilian employees 
furnish a variety of services to military personnel. Marine Corps 
civilian personnel requirements are directly related to the military 
personnel strength. The number of civilian personnel required de- 
pends upon the amount and type of service required for normal sup- 
porting operations and to maintain training centers, schools, barracks 
and supply depots in the proper state of maintenance and repair. 

In the preparation of civilian requirements and budget estimates 
much reliance is placed upon the monthly and quarterly reports re- 
ceived from field installations. Through thorough analysis of these 
reports, average salaries, turn-over, seasonal employment, amount of 
overtime work performed, and so forth, at such installations is deter- 
mined. These data, combined with a knowledge of the factors enter- 
ing into the allocation of civilian personnel ceiling and of the other 
personnel problems at each installation, furnish the basis upon which 
budget estimates for civilian personnel are prepared. 

Civilian personnel requirements for fiscal year 1953 are based upon 
a continuation of employment at the normal operating level now au- 
thorized by this Headquarters with the following increases: 

Miami, 81 positions, 70 man-years; USMC depot of supplies, Al- 
bany, Ga., 130 positions to 1.242 positions, 900 man-vears; Kaneohe, 
78 positions, 70 man-years: Twenty-nine Palms to be activated, 200 
positions, 100 man-vears, Marine barracks, Camp Joseph H. Pendle- 
ton, 25-percent increase in station maintenance, 372 positions, 300 
man-years (due to expansion for support of increased troop strength) ; 
conversion of military billets to civilian positions, 151 positions, 
145 man-years: Pearl Harbor (increase in laundry), 30 positions, 27 
man-Vyears. 

CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 

Mr. Surprarp. With reference to the second line from the bottom 
on page 7-5, Tam not clear as to how all-inclusive this may be for the 
civilian personnel. For example, at the bottom of the page you refer 
to recruit depots, but over in another part of the budget you have a 
separate recruiting service budget which includes some salaries and 
wages. I am merely using this as an example. For the record will 
you please elaborate on this point in general? T want that covered so 
that we will not have confusion between the two issues. 

Mr. Harerkorn. This activity covers the civilian employees en- 
gaged in the maintenance and operation of a station. The other 
civilian employees that you have noted are under “General expenses, 
Marine Corps personnel,” or activity No.3. They are ahlaven at the 


Philadelphia depot where the Marine Corps, Navy Publicity Bureau, 
is located, 
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Mr. Suerrarp. That does not take into consideration the positions 
that were referred to by General Hill with respect to Miami and so 
forth? 

Mr. Haperkorn. No, sir; it does not. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Suerparv. Referring to page 7-6 of the justifications, why do 
you need the additional positions for the stations shown ¢ 

General Hitt. We need the 81 positions at Miami for the Marine 
Corps-sponsored activities at the naval air station at Miami, Fla., 
which is just being activated now. 

Mr. Sueprparp. These are civil-service employees in civil-service 
positions, I presume. 

General Hitt. Yes; they are civil-service positions, and we have no 
personnel of this category there now. 

Mr. Sueprarv. In other words, if the committee should see fit not 
to allow these positions, would it be possible for you to perform the 
functions that are indicated as necessary with military personnel 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suererarp. In other words, you consider that these respective 
jobs requiring that amount of personnel, whether it be civilian or mili- 
tary, must be done? 

General Hitz, That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Does the explanation that you have given in that 
respect cover all the other positions; for example, 130 positions at 
Albany, Ga. / 

General Hit. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The same explanation covers the whole list 

General Hitn. The same statement covers the stations mentioned 
on page 7-6. 


THOROUGH REVIEW OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Heretofore the Marine Corps has been noted for 
being rather conservative in its requests for additional civilian em- 
ployees, and I presume that this has been thoroughly screened and 
there is no doubt in the minds of you gentlemen that these additional 
positions are absolutely essential / 

General Hiti, That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN LAUNDRY AT PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. Suerrarp. What has happened in Pearl Harbor that has caused 
the increase in the laundry there / 

General Hitn. The new station at Kaneohe will have the reinforced 
regiment and the Marine Air groups stationed there, and the laundry 
will be done at Pearl Harbor. We hope that that will keep us from 
opening a laundry at Kaneohe, by increasing the operating strength 
at the main laundry at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As long as you have an established activity at Pear] 
Harbor, what you are doing is increasing the personnel there to 
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absorb the additional loan; and you are trying to avoid the installa- 
tion of a new laundry at Kanoehe? 
General Hitt. That is correct. 


REDUCTION IN FUND REQUEST COMPARED WITH INOREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerparv. The third paragraph on page 7-6 is as follows: 

Civilian personnel requirements for the fiscal year 1953 are based upon a 
continuation of employment at the normal operating level now authorized by 
this headquarters with the following increase. 

After reading that language, I ran into the top line on page 7-5, 
1A, “Salaries and wages,” and I find a decrease in your estimate. 
You go down from 343,627,679 in 1952 to $48,033,000 in 1953. How 
do you reconcile the reduction in dollars with the increase in positions ¢ 

General Hitz. In short, it is a change in program as follows: 

Expenditures for civilian salaries and wages for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1952 are at a rate which exceed the amount re- 
quested for the fiscal vear 1953. The material identification and 
preservation programs under which 785 civilians were employed on 
January 31, 1952, will be terminated at the earliest possible date 
commensurate with the savings in money and material yet to be 
accomplished. Approximately $20,000,000 worth of property re- 
mains to be identified and $80,000,000 worth of property is in need 
of preservation. The identification and preservation program, while 
it cannot be fully terminated by that date, will operate at a reduced 
manning level through the latter half of the fiscal year 1955. 

A fraction of this program and a reduction in the amount of over- 
time work authorized at all activities will result in a reduction in 
expenditures at the beginning of the fiscal year 1955. 

The staffing of new activities and increases in personnel at existing 
activities required by the increase in military strength will be spread 
over the entire vear so that fewer man-years of labor will be required 
in the fiscal year 1953 despite the fact that there will be a substantial 
increase in the total number of positions to be filled. 


EFFECT OF NEW ANNUAL-LEAVE REGULATIONS 


Changes in the annual- and sick-leave regulations will result in 
increased output per employee, and will reduce the number of per- 
sonnel required to accomplish a given program. 

It is estimated that the new law on leave regulations will result m 
a saving of 300 or more man-Years per year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is where you expect to get the resources to 
apply to the requested new positions reflected at the bottom of page 
7-64 

General Hitt. That is correct, sir. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. Fernanpez. The total number of additional positions is 1,042; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Haperxorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And all of those are to be added in 1953? 

General Hin. Yes. 
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Mr, FerNanpez. Can you tell us approximately how many posi- 
tions or employees you will have for elvis positions at the end of the 
fiscal year 1952 ¢ 

General Hitt, In this activity in 1952 we will have 12,938 positions. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And those would be continued along with the 1,042 
additional ? 

General Hit. Yes. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY PROVIDES A SAVING IN PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. SHepparp. There is one thing that I would like to call your 
attention to, General Hill, and this applies also to the gentlemen of 
the budget, Admirals Clexton and Hopwood: 

To me there is extreme significance in this particular item. ‘The 
average man picking up your justifications would find what was 
brought to my attention, this differential. On one page you are indi- 
cating a requirement for some additional positions, and yet when one 
serutinizes your estimate for 1953 one finds a decrease in the amount, 
which immediately raises the question in the minds of a person on this 
side of the table, perhaps not with you gentlemen who are constantly 
working on the budget. Why do you not express the fact in your justi- 
fications that you have made a saving the same as you do in the so- 
called request column’ Are you ashamed of the good business that 
you do within your own department that gives you a surplus of money 
that will permit the increase of personnel and still reduce your esti- 
mate? Iam not trving to be unduly caustic about this. What is the 
answer ? 

General Hitt. We are glad that you found that out, but I believe 
that you have seen the marines appear enough up here to know that 
we are putting down the facts and that there is no trumpet blowing 
here. 

Mr. Surprarp. On the other hand, there are times when it is within 
the province of wisdom to do a little tooting of your own horn. [say 
that without asking you to ever deviate from the facts of the issue, 
but the saving that vou have made by surveys, scrutiny and then appli- 
cation of judgment in your administrative capacity has created a con- 
dition here that reflected to your credit, not to your detriment, and I 
do not think that the Marine Corps, or any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, have to apologize for doing a good job. 

You are being subjected to criticism by the press, radio commenta- 
iors and some Members of Congress, sometimes unduly criticized, and 
while I have been associated with your money requests over a period 
of years and appreciate your general philosophy, I would like to sug- 
cest that in the future you put the facts down when they reflect to your 
credit as well as you do when they reflect to your detriment. 

General Hiv. Thank you very much, sir. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fernanprz. Can you give us the number of positions, civilian, 
with which you started the fiscal year 1952 / 

Mr. Hapernorn. 17,932. That was a total of everything which in- 
cluded departmental. We do not have it broken down otherwise by 
activities. That figure is 17,932, and it is the total number of positions. 
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Mr. Fernanvez. That would not be a comparative figure, then, with 
the 12,938 that you gave me for the end of the year / 

Mr. Haperkorn. No, sir, because we were talking only about main- 
tenance and operation. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. What about the average? You could not give me 
that either, I suppose? ; 

Mr. Haserxorn. No, sir. I would not have the average for that 
particular thing; just the over-all total. 


EMPLOYMENT AT ALBANY, GA. 


Mr. Fernanvez. At the depot of supply, Albany, Ga., you show 130 
positions to 1,242 positions, or 900 man-years. Does that mean that 
you are adding 130 positions ? 

General Hitt. We increased from 130 position to 1,242 position 
during the year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You increased in 1953? 

General Hin. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Then my figure of 1,042 is wrong? 

General Hint. Yes. 


EXPENDITURES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. You had $1,018.120,000 for the fiseal year 1952 
as compared with $926,192,500, and your obligations for the first 6 
months were $638,887,578. What were your expenditures as of De- 
cember 31, 1951? 

Admiral CLexron. I do not have that, but the expenditure projected 
for the year is $410,700,000, so it must be approximately $300,000,000, 

General Hitt. I would say that that would approximate it, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Will you furnish the correct figure for the 
record please ? 

General Hitt. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Expenditures during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952 amounted to $159,- 
913,783. 


EFFECT OF LEAD-TIME ON YEAR-END BALANCES FOR COMBAT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. Now, the carry-over indicated by the Budget 
Bureau for June 30, 1952, was $1,113,114,606, and as of June 30, 1953, 
$1,188,891,716. 

In the statement with reference to the latter carry-over, it is indi- 
cated that this appropriation provides for the procurement of combat 
equipment for the Marine Corps and it emphasizes the fact of lead- 
time coupled with the fact that final payment is not made until after 
delivery and inspection which results in a requirement of advance 
financing. 

I would like to know, if you can tell me, how much of that estimated 
carry-over is in respect to combat equipment of that general character. 

General Hitz. Of the $1,188,000,000 ? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Yes. 

‘General Hitt. An estimate would be about three-quarters of it. 
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Mr. Wicciesworrn. About three-quarters of it would be for long- 
lead combat equipment ? 
General Huy. That is correct, sir. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WicceLeswortn. Did I understand you to say to Mr. Fernandez 
that the total civilian personnel for the Marine Corps was 17,932? 

Mr. Haverxorn. As of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrnu. Is that for the whole corps ‘ 

Mr. Haperkorn. Yes. 

Mr. WiecLeswortit. Can you give us a figure as of now and a figure 
that you contemplate in the request before us? 

General Hii. Actual, December 31, 1951, 17,156. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. What do you estimate for the fiscal year 1953? 

General Hint. That is for the field, sir, exclusive of headquarters 
Marine Corps, sir. That is carried in another account. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What I was trying to get was an over-all. That 
is departmental only ¢ 

General Hit. 18,922, total Marine Corps. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. As of what date? 

General Hiri. December 31, 1951. 

Mr. WiceLrswortn,. Is the previous figure of 17,932, as of June 30, 
1951, comparable to that figure, or is that figure departmental only ¢ 

Mr. Haperxorn. The first figure, 17,156, was field only. To that 
we added 1,766 for departmental, which gives a total of 18,922. 

Mr. Wieciesworti. That is as of the December 31, 1951? 

Mr. HapnerKorn. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. What is the comparable figure as of June 30, 
1951 ¢ 

Mr. Hapernorn. 17,952. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. And what is the figure contemplated in respect 
to the fiscal year 1953 4 

Mr. Hanerkorn. ‘Twenty thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
will be the over-all total. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY LOCATION 


Mr. Wiccreswortn. Referring to page 7-6 of the justifications, can 
you indicate the number of civilian positions which you now have at 
each of the seven installations where you are requesting increases / 
You have told us there were none at Miami, I believe. 

General Him. Miami,none. Albany, Ga., 130. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. I thought there was an increase of 130 posi- 
tions. You have 130 positions now and you want 1,242 at that station? 

General Hity. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. An increase of 1,112 at that one station ? 

General Hitn. Yes. 

None at Kanoehe. 

Twenty-nine Palms was activated on the 15th, and I do not have a 
report on that. I would say that there are none there. 

Camp Pendleton, Calif., 1941. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. At present ? 
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General Huw. Yes. Thirty at Pearl Harbor at the present time. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Albany, Ga., was recently activated 

General Hini. Yes. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH. And you state that the increase at Camp Pen- 
dleton of 372 positions is due to expansion for the support of the in- 
creased troop strength. How much are you’ increasing the troop 
strength ? 

General Hii. A capacity of 13,000, sir. 

Mr. Wiceizswortn. Percentage-wise, how many are there now? 

General Hiti. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUEL AND LUBRICANTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up Budget activity No. 1B, “Fuel 
and lubricants,” reflected on page 7-7 of the justifications, where your 
estimate for 1953 is $11,259,375, which is indicative of an increase of 
81,601,653. 

Will you present your justifications for this requirement and explain 
the increase / 

General Hix. All items of fuel for heat, light, cooking, vehicular 
equipment, machinery, ete., are included in this project. 

The estimate for coal is based on the actual consumption of coal in 
the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952 plus an estimated 2,000 tons in 
fiscal year 1953 for Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga. The 
expected stockpile remaining at the end of fiscal year 1952 has been 
considered, 

The estimates for other fuels and lubricants are based on the planned 
increase for fiscal year 1953 over fiscal year 1952 personnel strength. 
Also included are requirements for new installations and expansion 
of facilities at existing stations. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE OF COAL NEEDED 


Mr. Sueprarp. Looking at your figures at the bottom of page 7-7, 
I note that for coal there is a reduction from $907,500 in 1952 to 
$645,305 in 1953, and vet you say in your justifications that the esti- 
mate for coal is based — the actual consumption of coal for the 
first six months of the fiscal year 1952 plus an estimated 2,000 tons 
in the fiseal year 1953. How do you account for the deduction in 
your estimate in 1953 as against 1952 with an increase in the tonnage 
estimated / 

General Hiri, We are using, sir, the stockpile remaining at the 
end of the fiscal year 1952. This has been a rather mild winter and 
we have taken that into consideration. 


BASIS FOR INCREASE IN GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice in the same breakdown that you show an 
increase in gasoline in the 1953 estimate. Is that aviation gasoline 
exclusively, or what type ¢ 

General Hitt. Motor gasoline; no aviation gasoline in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Wicerirswortu. Do these increases reflect actual costs or esti- 
mated costs in 1953? 
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General Hiti, We have an estimated cost of the prices of utilities. 
1 can read them to you, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. I was just looking at the figures here. For 
instance, kerosene and gasoline and gas and fuel oil, and soon. Are 
those increases based upon the actual costs today, or estimated costs 
in 1953? 

General Hit. The costs as of last September 1. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. So the increases are primarily increases in 
usage ¢ 

General Hin. Increased usage; that is correct. 


USE OF REREFINED LUBRICATING OLL 


Mr. Wice eswortu. Does the Marine Corps ever use rerefined 
lubricating oil? 

General Hitz. To a small extent, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I ask the question because I was recently told 
by one who had been in that business for a good many years that the 
Air Corps has used rerefined lubricating oil as a “must” for some time 
at a great saving to the Air Force, and that the Army and the Navy 
have to date not been interested. 

Admiral Ciexron, May I answer that? The Navy in aviation has 
used rerefined oils in some cases as long as I have known, since 1926, 
and has equipment at most of its stations to use their oil over again 
by refining it and adding a percentage of new oil to it. Now, oil is 
not changed at all, which is more economic ally. In this appropria- 
tion you do not do that, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Has the Navy used the process other than with 
respect to aviation 4 

Admiral Ciexton. I am not sure. 

Admiral SoLtomMons. Aboard ship, and a ship would be the next 
greatest user of lubricating oils—we continually refine and use the 
lubricating oils, adding only that amount of new oil which is necessar y 
to maintain our totals. Each ship of any size has in it the necessary 
equipment for rehabilitating their oil. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any reason why the Marine Corps in its 
lubricant refinement should net be using rerefined oil or reprocessed 
oil to the same extent that other services are using it / 

General Hirz, I believe that we are not because there would be the 
cost of the installation of equipment and the cost of hauling it. 

Mr. Suepparp. You feel that the volume of recapture that the 
Marine Corps would have would not justify shipping it back to a Navy 
installation for refining purposes? 


USE OF OLL WASTE FOR INSECT CONTROL 


General Hii, No, sir, because we use the same oil in malaria control 
and we would have to buy some other kind of oil for that purpose. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does or does not the Navy, if you know, use the 
so-called reused oil—not refined oil—the oil reduced out of the refining 
process for control purpose? It is my understanding they do. In 
other words, we will take, hypothetically, 100 gallons of used oil. We 
will put it through a reprocessing mechanical operation. Then there 
will be a certain amount of residue that will remain, and a certain 
portion that will still be usable by adding fresh oil to it. Now the 
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residue, I understand, is used by the Navy in the South Pacific for 
such purposes as the control of insects, and so forth. That is the type 
of oil that they use. Have you surveyed and reviewed the situation 
in the Marine Corps and are you still of the opinion that it is not 
advisable, perhaps not to use your own distilling process as such, but 
where you are adjacent to an operation of the Navy} to use their equip- 
ment ¢ 

General Hitn. At the small places the operation of our motor trans- 
port is by the Navy, as at the Naval Gun Factory down here and places 
like that. At our small number of Jarge stations, since they are in 
isolated positions, we can use the crankcase oil for laying dust and 
malarial control and the expense of the installation, or pay the ship- 
ping charges to ship it tosome Navy refining plant. It has been inves- 
tigated by the Marine Corps, and our decision is as I have stated. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is what occurs to me at the moment: Camp 
Pendleton, as I recall, is adjacent to a Navy function where I under- 
stand they have a refining plant in the Eleventh Naval District in 
San Diego. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Snepparp. Where your relationship is so close, your transporta- 
tion cost would be a reasonable one. I can see where, if you had a 
remote condition of transportation, that would enter into it and prac- 
tically eliminate any recapture. You have made a survey of it and 
you say that it is not feasible. Iam not prepared to give it too much 
argument. I do not know the statistics on volume. I think that the 
volume used would be the criterion upon which vou would reach a 
conclusion. 

General Himn. Yes. That was the criterion. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I do not want to burden the record further, but 
the person who brought this to my attention made a pretty strong case, 
I thought, for substantial savings where it is practicable to take ad- 
vantage of the plants that exist. There is one in New England; and, 
as you say there is one in California. There are a number throughout 
the country. That is why I raised the question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Navy has been following the principle of re- 
capturing oil, reprocessing it, refining it. or whatever the terminology 
is, fora long period of time, ever since I have been familiar with Navy 
operations. Lam frank to tell you Iam inclined to believe that, where 
the Marine Corps is relying upon its supplies from the Navy, they are 
likely to get some of this reprocessed oil from the Navy, anyway. 


UPKEEP OF POSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up the next item, which is project No. 
1-C, “Upkeep of posts.” Your estimate for 1953 is reflected as $12,- 
476,000, which indicates a decrease of $23,794, as against the 1952 
estimate. 

Will you proceed with your justification for this, please, General 
Hill? 

General Hitt. Maintenance, upkeep, and improvements to buildings, 
grounds, roads, sidewalks, and so forth are provided under this project. 
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INCREASE IN PERSONNEL NECESSITATES FACILITIES EXPANSION 


The increase of personnel during the fiscal year 1952 will require the 
expansion of existing posts and stations by the erection of additional 
‘amps within the post or station and acquisition of new campsites. To 
provide immediately for the additional personnel, this expansion must 
be of temporary construction and will require a larger percentage of 
funds per capita for maintenance than would be required for the same 
number of personnel in permanent or semipermanent facilities. Many 
of the existing facilities under the management control of the Marine 
Corps are of a temporary nature, and many of the permanent struc- 
tures, particularly at Parris Island, 8S. C., were constructed 35 to 40 
years ago and have outlived their usefulness. 

In order to reduce future maintenance costs, an effort is being made 
to rehabilitate the permanent construction that has deteriorated to a 
point where normal maintenance and repair is insufficient and to 
replace or rehabilitate existing temporary construction that has de- 
teriorated beyond economical repair. Much of the work is to be ac- 
complished by station maintenance-force personnel, but many pro- 
jects requiring rehabilitation and/or extensive repairs are beyond the 
capabilities of the station force personnel, necessitating the work to 
be accomplished at higher costs than if done by station forces. 

The increase of personnel has made it necessary that Marine Corps 
facilities be expanded by the construction of additional parade 
grounds and the construction or rental of additional rifle ranges. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 


Included are the requirements for grass-cutting equipment based on 
replacements and supplemental equipment for the 25 stations under 
the management control of the Marine Corps having areas requiring 
grass cutting—approximately 25,000 acres. In addition, new equip- 
ment is required for new expansions such as Camp Catlin, Twenty- 
nine Palms Area, Camp Pendleton, and Marine Corps Depot of 
Supplies, Albany, Ga., an increase of more than 5,000 acres. Mowing 
is required to maintain fire lanes, banks of drainage ditches, areas 
along roadways, parade grounds, parks, athletic and training fields, 
grounds around barracks, and so forth. 

Grass seed, lime, and fertilizer are as normally required for new 
seeding, reseeding, and so forth, in accordance with established tor- 
mulas and recommendations of the Greens Section, Department of 
Agriculture. 

These estimates cover normal maintenance, such as patching, re- 
surfacing, cleaning and replacing culverts, cleaning and improving 
ditches, as well as paving substandard reads and extending existing 
road nets for efficiency. At the larger posts there are many miles of 
paved sidewalks and roads, and dirt roads. An example is Camp 
Pendleton, with approximately 125 miles of dirt roads and 90 miles 
of firebreaks. In the interest of fire protection, these firebreaks must 
be kept passable. The dirt roads present a constant maintenance 
problem in that every rain helps clog side ditches and culverts. This 
type of road is universal in training areas. Failure to keep dirt roads 
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open normally results in serious interruptions to training. Also, at 
the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., the Guadalcanal area, which 
contains approximately 50,400 acres and a road net of about 90 miles, 
is under the process of extensive expansion. This expansion will re- 
quire the rehabilitation of the entire road net in order to make these 
roads suitable to carry heavy military vehicles. > 


FENCING REQUIREMENTS 


It is desired to complete the fencing of storage and magazine areas 
for purposes of security and safety. There are still vast areas of open 
storage in Barstow Marine Corps Supply Depot and Camp Pendle- 
ton that require fencing. 


TEMPORARY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. SuHerrarp. With reference to your statement, beginning on the 
last line of page 7-8, it would be indicative to me of the fact that you 
are going into a very temporary type of construction here. Is that 
assumption proper ? 

General Hint. Yes, sir. It is accerding to the classification of the 
Department of Defense, according to the number of years it is to be 
used without a major overhaul. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, is this construction contemplated to be of the 
so-called tar-paper category, or is this to be in the semipermanent 
category of construction ¢ 

General Hitz. It is in the semipermanent category, sir. 

Mr. Sureprarp. There will be no more tar paper 4 

General Hitt, No, sir. 


GRASS-CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to the type of equipment that you 
are utilizing for the handling of your grass-cutting problem, aggre- 
gating 25,000 acres at the stations under your management and con- 
trol, what do you use in doing that, a tractor as a motor factor, string- 
ing grass-cutting devices out behind it ? 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir; mowers. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are those, 12-foot cuts? 

General Hitu. We have, sir, some with a 37-inch cut, and some with 
76-inch cut. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I mean ganged up you have a 12-foot total cut ? 
General Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Do you use them as twins or in sets of three? 
General Hit. In sets of three. 


as 
— 


ROAD REPAIR AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. What type of paving are you doing in the various 
places where you are doing paving—blacktop ? 

General Hiri. Yes, sir; at Camp Pendleton we lost about 40 percent 
of our drill and maneuver areas in the month of January due to the 
rains and floods that we had at that time. They were not blacktopped. 
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Those were in the maneuver areas where there are dirt roads in- 
sufficiently graded. At the time they were not graded enough to take 
the water off and that did a whole lot of damage. 

Mr. SHerparp. That obviously means that, aside from putting your 
blacktop down, you are going to have to do some very heavy and ex- 
tensive ditching and grading on both sides of the roads or else you 
will lose the blacktop when it is put in, as well as the dirt roads. 

General Hiiu. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is obvious that you are not going to handle matters 
of that kind with your own personnel, without going into the con- 
tractor category in some cases. 

General Hitu, That is correct. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAJOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Who does this work for you in such cases and acts 
us your agent, the Bureau of Yards and Docks ? 

General Hint. Yes, sir, the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Sueprearp. And the method of handling the work and the 
performance of it under the contracts falls within their judisdiction, 
and you have no cognizance of it, is that it? 

General Hii. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What happens in cases where you are not satisfied 
with the job that is done? What do you do when you are delegating 
work to another agency of that character? Do you lay down a formula 
or general srocedure to be followed without specific requirements / 

General Bai. We tell them what we want, and they are responsible 
for the characteristics of the building and the technical work therein. 
They are supposed to give us an operating facility arranged like we 
want it and with the amount of space requested. As to the specific 
construction detail that is up to the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you have the pleasure of paying 
for it and hoping it is good when you get it ? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. In the supplemental bill, or the supplemental 
estimate that you mentioned heretofore, are there any items of this 
kind? 

General Hiut. The supplemental does not affect our Marine Corps 
troops and facilities at all. It only affects the pay items, no items 
in this appropriation. 


COMPARISON ESTIMATE FOR ROADS ETC. FOR 1952 WITH 1951 AND 1953 


Mr. Frernanpez. I notice that for roads, sidewalks and streets the 
estimate for 1952 is $1,000,000, where as for 1951 it was $2,557,134, 
and it- is $2,482,000 for 1953. What is the significance of that being 
so much less of an estimate for 1952 than for the previous year and 
the subsequent year ? 

General Hitt. For 1953, sir, as I have pointed out, the Guadalcanal 
area at Quantico, with about 90 miles of road has to have a lot of road 
rehabilitation. At the present time it is not a blacktop road. It is 
merely a dirt and gravel road. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You did not have that last year / 
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General Hitt. No, sir. We got $4,127,000 from the last Congress, 
und they put in camps down there and 28 other maneuver areas which 
require roads which will take a military load. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE BREAKS 


Mr. Sueprparp. With reference to your fire lanes or fire breaks, that 
is not to be construed as a paved operation. That is where you take 
a bulldozer and skin the earth back, cutting a lane so that you can 
get entrance into the area that you want to protect ? 

General Huu. Yes, sir, that is correct. In addition we have to 
keep the vegetation down so that a fire cannot cross this fire lane. 
That has to be kept clear. 

Mr. SuHerparp. But it is still just a bulldozer operation ¢ 

General Hitt. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BUILDINGS AND ROADS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. There are two major items in this project 1C, 
“Upkeep of posts,” $9,000,000 for repairs, upkeep, and improvements 
to buildings, and $2,482,000 for roads, sidewalks, and streets, As 
Mr. Fernandez has pees out it shows an increase of $1,482,000 
as compared with last yea 

Do you have a bre: ch te n of either of those items? 

General Hitz. Initially it is based on $2,000,000 for supplies and 
$7,000,000 for contract work. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I mean do you have an itemized statement of 
the $9,000,000 or the $2,482,000 ¢ 

General Hin. Paints, enamels, and lacquers, $700,000; nails, 
$50,000: bolts, nuts, and serews, $50,000; and lumber 8250,000—— 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. Do you not have something in terms of the 
location or installation? You must arrive at those figures based on 
the over-all job you are going to do. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. This document just handed me is a detailed 
breakdown of the $9,000,000 figure ? 

Mr. HaprerKkorn. That includes more than the $9,000,000 figure, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. It is the total of the deferred maintenance, alter- 
itions, and improvements under maintenance and operation in 1953. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Then it is a breakdown of $22,521,157, is that 
it ? 

Mr. Hanerxorn. It is the total of deferred maintenance, alterations 
and improvements under activity No. 1 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. This goes away beyond the two items that I 
are referring to, then? 

Mr. Hanerxorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicereswortH. Do you not have a breakdown that you can 
show to the committee, or that you can leave with the committee. 
which would be applicable to the $9,000,000 in the first instance, and 
to the item of $2,482,000 in the second instance ? 

General Hiri. Yes, sir; we could eliminate the items above the 
£9,000,000 as shown in this and submit it, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Repairs, upkeep, and improvements to buildings 








Marine Barracks, United States Naval Base, Philadelphia__________ $170, 800 
Marine Barracks, Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va____--__~- 121, 100 
Marine Barracks, Camp Lejune, N. C__-----------__---_____--_--- 411, 715 
Marine Barracks, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif____- 3, 923, 765 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga___-._-______-____--__ 25, 500 

Barstow Annex (Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San Francisco), 
meretew, OBUE Dai Ai es eS 1, 147, 000 
Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa___.__..___.___-_____ 110, 790 
Marine Corps Forwarding Depot, Portsmouth, Va__--___-_____-____ 754, 452 

Hdatrs. Bn., Headquarters United States Marine Corps, Washington, 
si 6 Pagel ne GIRS Aas Re CSE LARS SR SOE Ga 03S A Re Pe a a ae 77, 750 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C__---------_---_-_- 1, 016, 238 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif-_..-._...---------__- 12, 300 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va__._-__--_--_-__--___-_- 476, 500 
Marine Barracks, Naval Operating Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba____ 30, 660 
Marine Barracks, United Naval Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H_--.-------- 327, 800 
Otmer stations (enviar) ~_ =. 3 ee ee 393, 630 
TN i ns Bh 9, 000, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. Is it your intention to break it down to a project 
level ? 

General Hm. Yes, it is, we want to eliminate all of the items ex- 
cept $9,000,000 as shown on the top line. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which is repairs, upkeep, and improvements to 
buildings? 

Geceral Hiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. This breakdown that you have given me seems 
to be composed, for the most part, of a great many relatively small 
items. 

General Hix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Is this a composite list of repair items that 
various commanding officers have submitted to you and regarded as 
essential ? 

General Hix. Sir, it is submitted usually by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. A representative of the local public-works office goes 
over them and makes a list and puts down the necessity of something 
that has to be done within 6 months or whether it can be deferred for 
a year or two. It usually takes from 18 to 24 months to get these 
through. On this list most of the items are those whose urgency was 
over a year at the time the list was submitted. 


EXPANSION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Wicerteswortn. Is there any new construction here? I see 
that there is some expansion of existing facilities, apparently. 

General Hi. Yes, sir; that is correct. According to the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive the Navy can authorize under $50,000, but 
from $50,000 to $200,000 it has to go through the Department. of 
Defense for approval, sir. Those items, ordinarily, are not included 
in a public works construction program to be submitted for an au- 
thorization bill, or in an appropriation bill. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Has the aggregate of these items been re- 
duced as compared with the requests received from the various sta- 
tions? 

General Hutu. I would say, sir, that they are the result of deferred 
maintenance in a lot of cases and in the case of new construction they 
are new requirements. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. I mean, is there any check made at the Wash- 
ington level on these requests, or is this just a compilation of what is 
turned in to you? 

General Hitz. At each station there is a local shore station devel- 
opment board which passes on the necessity for each project, and 
that, in turn, is submitted to the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
First the local Shore Station Development Board rules on it and 
recommends to the Commandant whether each of these items shall 
or shall not be constructed. 

General SHerHerD. And they have to go before the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks for further screening. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. And the estimates are only estimates ? 

General Hux. The Bureau of Yards and Docks passes on them. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. The Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceciesworrH. When an item like expansion of psychiatric 
observation facilities, $169,000 at Parris Island, comes in, is that spe- 
cifically reviewed and approved by the Commandant’s staff before it 
comes here to us 

General Hiiu. And personally approved by the Commandant after 
the local Shore Station Development Board has passed on it. 

General SuepHerD. I can assure you that many more projects are 
submitted than are actually included in this budget. 


PAVING AT PARRIS ISLAND 


Mr. WicereswortH. Here is an item of $581,500 for asphalting 
a areas, parade grounds, roads and streets, also at Parris Is- 
and. Why do we need to spend over a half a million dollars for that 
purpose there ? 

General Hix. That is due mainly to erosion and the grass grow- 
ing through it. 

{r. WiccLeswortH. It says you are going to asphalt 272,400 square 

yards of parking areas, parade grounds, roads, and streets. 

General Hix. That area was last paved about 10 years ago. 


FORCE PROJECTS 


Mr. WiaeLeswortrH. You have in here an item also at Parris Island 
for estimated labor for station-force projects, $290,070. How much 
of this is a station-force project ? 

General Hitx. That is the estimated labor for the station force 
from the Marine-sponsored artisans at Parris Island, and it would, 
in the main, be the rehabilitation of some major stations. 

Mr. Wicctesworti. To what extent do you employ force projects 

General Hitt. We do not employ those very much, sir. Bach one 


of these station-force projects has to come in here. Even if it is mov- 
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ing a partition in a building it has to come in and be approved by 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. You have here rehabilitation of mess halls and 
galleys in barracks A, B, and C, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 
$150,000. What is the situation with respect to those mess halls and 
galleys? ; 

General Hitt. Barracks A, B, and C were built in 1929 by public- 
works contract. They have not received a major overhaul since that 
time. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR ROADS, AND 8O FORTH, PROJECTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. How badly do you need all of these roads,, side- 
walks, and streets that you want $2,500,000 for? You got along with 
$1,000,000 this year. 

General Hitt. That is distributed throughout the list. As recently 
as yesterday for the control building and from the Marine Corps re- 
cruit depot at San Diego they sent one in for about $300,000, and the 
urgency Was expressed 2 years ago. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How much of that $2,400,000 is going into 
Quantico for roads, sidewalks, and streets / 

General Hiti. About $175,000, sir. That is the main station, and 
probably $800,000 in Guadalcanal area. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. You mean that the total of those two figures is 
required for what you plan to put into Quantico / 

ewan Hinn. Yes, sir: on this type of work. 

Mr. WieeLtesworru. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PURCHASE, INSTALLATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF UTILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next proj- 
ect, LD, “Purchase, installation and maintenance of utilities,” which 
begins on page 7-11 of your justifications. It is estimated that for 
1953 you will require $6,800,000, which is indicative of a $300,000 in- 
crease, and you will present your justification for this requirement, 
please. 

General Hitt. This project provides for purchase, installation, and 
maintenance of gas, electric, sewer and water systems, and laundries; 
purchase and repair of furnaces, stoves, heating systems, and power 
plants; and telephone equipment. 

Normal maintenance of such systems as water and steam pipe lines, 
gas lines, electric distribution and generating facilities and sewage 
dlisposal plants will be required. Some systems that have outlived their 
usefulness or were constructed during war years of inferior materials 
will require complete rehabilitation. Existing systems will be ex- 
tended to provide facilities for additional camp sites being opened 
to take care of additional personnel. (At Camp Pondicien tent camps 
are being expanded to provide for an additional 24,000 billets, and 
the Guadalcanal areas at the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., are 
being expanded to provide for an additional 2,000 billets.) 

A nominal sum of $25,000 is requested to meet. laundry expenses. 

Repairs, maintenance, and rehabilitation of furnaces, stoves, heating 
systems, and power plants are provided under this subactivity. Com- 
plete rehabilitation of some equipment and systems will be required 
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due to the age of the equipment or the inferior materials used in war- 
time construction, Extensions of existing systems will provide facili- 
ties for additional camp sites being opened to take care of additional 
personnel. Replacement of worn-out portable heating equipment will 
be required vail portable heating will also be provided at newly estab- 
lished posts or outlying camp areas not serviced by a central heating 
system. 

; REHABILITATION AND EXPANSION OF TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Rehabilitation and expansion of the inadequate telephone system at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., are included in this estimate. Repairs, mainte- 
nance, and rehabilitation of telephone systems at other Marine Corps 
posts and stations will be provided in an increased amount which 
is proportionate to the increase in personnel strength of the Marine 
Corps. Additional public address equipment will be required for 
newly established stations and to supplement the equipment at stations 
to be expanded. 

LAU NDRIES 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, with reference to the $25,000 for laundry 
expense, What is that expenditure going to accomplish? Is that for 
the construction of a new laundry? 

General Hitt. No, sir, that is just for the replacement of some 
machinery. ' 

Mr. Sueprarp. Within already existing laundries? 

General Hix. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the policy of the Marine Corps at this time 
relative to expanding existing laundries or starting new laundries 
when they are in the vicinity of commercial laundries handling the 
laundry of civilians. 

General Hitt. We are estopped from doing that by a directive of 
the Department of Defense. A thorough investigation has to be 
made and the item has to be approved by the Department of Defense 
before anything can be done about it. 

Mr. Snueprarp, This complete presentation is premised upon the 
fact of necessary rehabilitation, and expanding for additional per- 
sonnel, and so forth, is it not? 

General Hix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything new about this particular presen- 
tation before us? 

General Hix. No, sir, there is not. This has been our customary 
practice of submitting it for some time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And if you had expended some more money in the 
past on rehabilitation or building you would not need to be expanding 
so much now, is that correct ? 

General Hii. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


PORTABLE HEATING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepprarp. What is the lifetime of the portable heating equip- 
ment ? 

General Hii. The type we got in the war was not good for over 
two winter seasons. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. One winter is considered to be about 50 percent of 
its longevity under normal use ¢ 
General Hitu. Yes, sir, that is correct. 


TELEPHONES 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you contemplate any trouble in obtaining tele- 
phone equipment, and does this equipment presentation which you 
have here include any switchboards # 

General Hitn. Yes, sir; it does, sir. 

Mr. Suerrearp. What size switchboards do you have indicated here / 

General Hixi. I believe it is 200 lines. 

Mr. Suerparp. Two hundred lines? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is the largest one ? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are they all in that same category, 200 lines, or do 
you also have some smaller ones 

General Hitt. Those are the largest ones. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But you do have in here some of the smaller switch- 
boards ? 

General Hitt. We do have some smaller ones in here: yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You do not contemplate any trouble getting them? 

General Hitt. No, sir. 

UTILITIES 


Mr. Wiceiesworti. I notice this project includes the purchase, 
installation and maintenance of utilities. How much of the over-all 
amount is for the purchase of them ? 

General Hu. The item of $3,492,500, Mr. Wigglesworth, would 
be 60 percent material and 50 percent labor. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You mean that item is for the purchase of 
actual utilities? . 

General Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the other items are not? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. Referring to laundries, furnaces, stoves, heat- 
ing systems, pee plants, and telephone equipment, that is all main- 
tenance, is it! 

General Hitz. The $25,000 for the laundry is to meet equipment 
expense until sufficient income is built up to cover the operating ex- 
pense. If it shows a profit at the end of the year in excess of the 
appropriated amount. needed to start under the law such profits are 
returned to the United States Treasury. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. Referring to the “Furnaces, stoves, heating sys- 
tem, and power plants” item, is that all maintenance? <A considerable 
portion of the item of $2,822,500 for furnaces, stoves, heating systems, 
and power plants is for new utiltities you are to purchase, is it not? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortri. How much, $2.000,000 of it ? 

General Hi. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wiceitesworrn. $2,000,000 is for new equipment or the full 
amount ¢ , 

General Hin, $2,000,000 is for the installation of the plants. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. And the balance is for what ¢ 

General Hiti. New procurement, and later contract work. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. The whole of that item of $2,822,500 is for new 
utilities? 

General Hi. For new and the repair of utilities. 

Mr. WieeLeswortu. How much is or each / 

General Hix, $2,000,000 is for contracts for overhauling present 
systems, and $822,500 is for new procurement of equipment. 

Mr. Wic6ieswortuH. Is that $822,500 shown on this table. 

General Hinz. Yes, sir: that is it [indicating]. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. This itemized table appears to show a break- 
down of eight different items of the new equipment which you contem- 
plate purchasitig. Is that by way of replacement, or expansion or 
both ¢ 

General Hixx. It is mostly in the expansion now being constructed, 
and some of it is for replacement. When we open up a new area we 
have to replace all of this type of equipment because it was put in in 
wartime and was pretty well shot when we closed down after the war. 


GAS, ELECTRICTY, ETC. 


Mr. WiaeieswortH. Do you have a similar breakdown for the 
$3,492,000 item, gas, electric, sewer and water systems ? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. The big item in that figure seems to be con- 
tracting work for the installation and maintenance of gas, electric, 
sewer and water systems, $3,000,000. 

General Hitx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. But it does not seem to appear how much of 
that is new and how much is maintenance. 

General Hitz. It is about two to one, sir. Two is new and one is 
maintenance. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I have no further questions. 


VEHICLE MAINTENANCE, PARTS, AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project No. 
1K, “Vehicle maintenance, parts and supplies” for which your esti- 
mate for 1953 is $7,432,625. 

That shows a decrease of $2,004,875. Present your justification, 
please, and also explain the amount of decrease. 

General Hix. This project provides for maintenance of trucks, 
trailers, tractors and passenger-carrying vehicles, and purchase of 
garage supplies. 

Funds are required to provide adequate maintenance and spare parts 
for trucks and passenger-carrying vehicles on the basis of usage and 
normal upkeep. 

Estimate for garage supplies is based on actual expenditures for 
fiscal vear 1951, taking into consideration increased demands and in- 
creased costs. 

Instruction in the use of repair equipment entails extensive use of 
equipment with high replacement requirements. 
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The cost of additional gasoline dispensing equipment required to 
meet needs of new stations and average annual expenditures for re- 
pairs to craft and gasoline-dispensing equipment are also included. 


TRUCK MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, I notice that in your maintenance, repairs, and 
spare parts for trucks, for example, you show a decrease between your 
1952 estimate and your estimate for 1953 of the difference between 
$6,619,188 and $8,795,355. What is that due to? In other words, did 
you have an inventory collection or supply of spare parts that pre- 
cluded your having to buy them, because it is only normal to assume 
that in the maintenance and upkeep of motor vehicles of that type 
that the more use they get the more spare parts and repairs they have 
to have. One would think that either you are using those vehicles less 
or you had an inventory of spare parts on hand and you did not have 
to buy new spare parts for them. 

General Hit. Yes, sir; that is partly the answer, sir, in addition to 
which we had a lot of very large trucks, and the maintenance of those 
very large trucks was quite high, and now we are getting considerable 
new production of trucks since the Korean war started. 

Mr. SHepparp. Did you not develop your inventory in storage in 
many of your types of trucks that had been rehabilitated during the 
interim period ? 

General Hix. Yes, sir, we did, mostly in combat transportation. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the general status of that type of motor 
vehicle, insofar as your present inventory is concerned? Is it pretty 
well depleted ? 

General Hr. Yes, sir; it is. 


PASSENGER CAR MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Mr. Suerparb. Does the same general answer cover maintenance, 
repairs and spare parts for your passenger carrying vehicles? 

General Hitt. We still have not gotten new passenger carrying 
vehicles. We are very short of passenger carrying vehicles. We have 
none of them in stock. The greatest percentage of them are over age. 
Now, when new production comes in we hope that this figure, instead 
of being $139,645 for 1952 or going up to $250,000 for 1953 will come 
down. 

RESTRICTION ON PURCHASE OF PASSENGER CARS 


Mr. Suerparv. What happened to the vehicle requirement that was 
reflected in your last budget? Was that money actually applied in the 
procurement of new vehicles and replacements, or was it transferred 
to some other account or some other purpose ? 

General Hit1, No, sir, the original directive from the Secretary of 
Defense last July, August, and September, did not permit us to buy 
commercial-type transportation, Only last week was that list re- 
leased for the Marine Corps, so we have no contracts yet for delivery 
of commercial-style sedans, light trucks and busses, and similar post 
and station transportation. We have none of it on contract yet for 
this year 1952. 
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AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. Is that because you did not have the necessary funds 
to enter into that field, or is it because the funds which you had were 
not permitted to be utilized for that purpose ? 

General Hin. We were told not to place orders for any of that type 
of transportation. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you did have funds available with which to do 
it if the authority had been given? 

General Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What has happened to the funds which were avail- 
able for that purpose and not so used ¢ 

General Hitx. That was taken care of, sir, in the over-all program 
of the long lead kind of heavy-type procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. What has happened to the funds that were formerly 
appropriated for the purpose of buying passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles? 

General Hitz. That is still available in the Marine Corps appro- 
priation. 

GARAGE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, with reference to your garage supplies re- 
flected in the last item on page 7-14 in the amount of $563,437, what 
falls within that category? 

General Hux. In this category is gasoline-dispensing equipment 
for some of our new stations, gasoline storage facilities around the 
station, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. This would not, then, have any application to tools 
within a garage, for overhaul and repair purposes, or would it ? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir, it would. 

Mr. Suepparp. This particularly applies, does it, more to new in- 
stallations than to the replacement of garage supplies in facilities 
that are already established ? 

General Hii. It does both, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpez. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. You have 
covered it very nicely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. No, I have no questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thanks to both of you. 

General Sueruerp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MACHINERY, TOOLS, AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 1F, 
“Machinery, tools, and other equipment.” in which I find reflected an 
estimate for 1953 of $3,799,000, which indicates an increase of $110.209. 

Will you proceed to justify your requirement ? 

General Hitz. Machinery and equipment including artisans’ tools, 
railroad equipment repairs, and spare parts for materials -handling 
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equipment, and fire-fighting equipment and apparatus are included 
in this project. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPECIAL MILITARY ITEMS 


Extensive manufacture is carried on of special military items such 
as barracks boxes, field desks, lockers, canvas products, and so forth, 
in the industrial shops at the Philadelphia depot. Some of the larger 
machines now at the Philadelphia industrial department are obsolete 
and unserviceable, having been purchased prior to 1920. Additional 
machines are required to supplement existing production facilities to 
provide for the increased quantities to meet the needs of the expanded 
Marine Corps. 


PROCESSING SHOP FOR EQUIPMENT STORAGE 


The Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga., will require a 
processing shop for preparing spare parts, accessories, and equip- 
ment for storage, warehousing, and shipping. Funds for equipment 
to outfit this shop are required. 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Fire-fighting equipment is required to replace like items which are 
worn out and to provide additional fire protection required, due to the 
expansion of present camp sites and the erection of additional camps. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Referring to the second paragraph in your justifica- 
tion on page 7-15: 

The Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga., will require a processing 
shop for preparing spare parts, accessories, and equipment for storage, ware- 
housing, and shipping. 

Does this mean that this is a new activity so far as this operation is 
concerned, or is it a continuing operation ? 

General Hitz. No, sir; this station was authorized and appropriated 
for in the last Congress, and this will be a new activity. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is why we find this requirement to the degree 
it is evidenced ? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, referring to your summary table on page 7-16 
1 find machinery and equipment is estimated at $3,064,000 for 1953, 
which is a large increase over your estimate for 1952. Is that due te 
the development of new functions ? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And this is not literally a repetition of functions 
which are already in existence / 

General Hitz. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Does the same answer apply to artisans’ tools ? 

General Hitz. That is to take care of new installations, yes, sir. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. Now, referring to your railroad equipment, parts, 
and trackage, you have $156,000 here. I know something about rail- 
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road overhauls, particularly as they apply to locomotives. Just how 
much repairing of a locomotive or locomotives would you be able to 
accomplish with $156,000¢ Is this the small driver type of Diesel 
locomotive, or the large driver type of steam locomotive 

General Hm. These are the very small ones, sir, 45 to 80 tons. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, then, you can’ set a tire on this type 
of locomotive for about $150, as compared with $1,750 on the larger 
type? 

General Hitz. That is correct, sir. Eighty-one thousand dollars of 
the one hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars requested is for track- 
age, trackage repair, and railroad ties. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What size steel are you using on your repair of 
trackage / 

General Hity. Fifty-six-pound rail usually. 

Mr. Srepparp. Is this for replacement, or new, as far as trackage 
pertains ? 

General Hity. New; it has to be new because the reused rail now 
costs more than the new rail. 


FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. Sueprarp. In your fire-fighting operation I see you have in- 
dicated fire apparatus, extinguishers, hose carts, and so forth. The 
reason which prompts this question is that the amount is only $200,- 
000; and I can see extinguishers, and hose falling within that category, 
but I would certainly question whether you could get much fire ap- 
paratus for $200,000. 

General Hitz. It contains no pumpers. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No pumpers ? 

General Hitz. And no motor-driven apparatus. They are ex- 
tinguishers of different types and hose and wall extinguishers and 
special clothing. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I want to pay a compliment to your fire-fighting 
people on the stations I have visited. I have noticed particularly 
after they have covered an operation where their hose has been sub- 
jected to moisture that they do a very fine job of drying that hose out 
coiling it up again so that it is ready for service when needed. I do 
not know who is responsible for it, but somebody has devoted con- 
siderable attention to that particular type of operation. I do not 
know where the credit belongs. 

General Hix. I have to give credit where credit is due. The Navy 
has a very efficient fire-inspection force, and they go around and make 
us keep on our toes. 


DETAIL STATEMENT OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fernanvez. It might be well if you could give us a little further 
breakdown of that first item of $3,064,000. For example, you say 
that the larger machines now at the Philadelphia industrial depart- 
ment are obsolete and unserviceable and that additional machines are 
required. I would like to have a breakdown for the record of the more 
important machines that are included in that item, and also a break- 
down for those that are applicable to the Albany, Ga., supply depot. 

General Hix. We will insert that in the record. 
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(New information requested is as follows: ) 
Major items of machinery and equipment 


Tractor, heavy, TD-24, with angledozer and double drum power 


gonkrol:: units. cece ee nes FS ESL o ee eS ae GE Ped Bt eV $75, 000 
Machines: bot: medline. on. casa lc neeii 4 53 oe 40, 000 
Paene. OG. «FAs... ee nanan nearer anes ets eeeeria (3/70 * 3! 
Shelving, standard sets for area 40’ x 100’__--_------------------ 150, 000 
Dredges, portable, 8’’, heavy duty_--------------------~--- Eee ates 100, 000 
Gonerete “batching plants:< 35. 2250 Seo see --------- 33, 000 
Trask: collection: SyAtOMS. 66. nee eee knee ee 46, 000 
Processing equipment for spare parts and machinery__-~.--------~-~-- 350, 000 


Shop equipment and spare parts for materials handling equipment__ 1, 685, 525 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR ALBANY DEPOT 


Tractor, light; : w/mower bar, 1.i-.......~4.-..---i.-.-4-------+-- $2, 100 
Babies MUTED. ET US ee eens 750 
Drijis; . twist, HSS. assorted; 1.000. ....- HOO 
Grinders, electric, bench and portable, 10__--..------------------- 500 
Girie) Bhint SWAG 410 6 eo eee ese 1, 000 
Lathes, engine and toolroom type, 2_----------------------~-------- 3, 000 
Wr s. Thoee ON a i ok eo epee ene 3, 750 
Sanders, electric, all sizes, 20...___--_-___-_-______--_-_------------ 3, 000 
Saws, woodworking, shop type, 4--~--------- Sib a ee BRED os A aet 3, 400 
Sires, moetuiworkind, : 10-20 ee ee tee jakes 6, 000 
Saws, woodworking, portable, 5-..__.---------------------------- 550 
Shapers, metal, bench and floor, 6.-------------------------------- 3, 000 
Presses, drill, electric, 2... .------_-_____- Se eee in rae Bona gr ee 2, 000 
Piamers. woot, Gtecttic: 4. oo oo re ea lS 6, 000 
Préitiea “hydranhe, Sic. fel. eh eu Lo eae Sea yo eee aes 1, 500 
upc nets Bi a i oe ae TEA Sy Ree ee 1, 000 
Tools, pneumatic. miscellaneous, 20-_--_------------~- edn aca a 3, 000 
Wheels, abrasive, 300_-_-_-_-_______ gatblnie AE SDC ON NARS Caen Ra i la a 600 
Machines, box nailing, 5..-..-..-__-_______.- ct i a eee Se Wee ee eed 40, 000 
Permneranecus: tools... O55 os aia ss ee 8, 000 
Pallets; wood 40°’ x 48’’, 40,000... 003. eee 120, 000 
Machines, sheetmetal working, 6__--._--__---_____-_-_- 5 15, 000 
Shelving, standard sets for area 40’ x 100’, 10_------__--_-_-__ aS 150, 000 
Conprete: batching ment, 125 oo ee ne a et Se 11, 000 
Pragh. collection. eymeemis Bo i eee ee 23, 000 


Processing equipment for spare parts and machinery consisting of 
plastic dip tanks, acid bath systems, degreasers, steam cleaners, 
packaging equipment, conveyors, ete. for processing shop at Marine 





Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga__-..-..--.-__-------------- 850, 000 
Shop equipment and spare parts for materials handling equipment- 263, 600 
Total — PEA ERS Rian MeN Poe Fs te ee eh ee Bee | 022, 250 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. These 4 artisan tools run aldule about iy same 
year after vear. Do you get those by way of replacement? 


General Hun. Yes. 
PURCHASE AND REPAIR OF FURNITURE FOR GOVERNMENT QUARTERS 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up the next item No. 1-G, “Purchase 
and repair of furniture for Government quarters.’ 

Your estimate for 1953 is $1,055,000, or an increase of $505,000. 

You will present. your justification for this requirement and ad- 
dress yourself to the increase, please. 

General Hin. The Marine Corps maintains public quarters of 
offie'r and enlisted personnel. This project provides for furniture 
and furnishings, including replacement and repawrs. 
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Sets of married officers’ furniture and married enlisted furniture 
include all furniture required to outfit the quarters, including domes- 
tic ranges and refrigerators. The bachelor officer quarters furniture 
includes community living and dining room furniture proportioned 
in the unit price. 

Furniture is provided for additional quarters, resulting from in- 
creased complements and for replacement of surveyed furniture. 


INCREASE IN QUARTERS 1955 


Mr. Suerrarp. How imany additional sets of quarters does this 
involve? 

General Hitt. The main increase, sir—bachelor officers’ quarters— 
and this takes into consideration the 1953 requirements of 170 married 
officers’ quarters at $2,900 apiece, or a total of $495,000; 170 sets of 
married enlisted quarters at $2,400 apiece, or a total of $408,000; 
100 sets of bachelor officers’ quarters at $300 each, or $30,000; 50 sets 
of NCO quarters’ furniture at $80, or a total of $4,000; slip cover 
material, 40,000 yards at $1.50 per yard, or $60,000; $30,000 to re- 
finish, reupholster and repair, and $30,000 for repairs to domestic 
ranges and refrigerators, or a total of $1,055,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. The increase is due to what—increased cost of fur- 
nishings that you will buy? 

General Hii. Deferred maintenance in the main, sir. We could 
not do very much this year on $550,000. 

Mr. Surrparp. How much of the actual furnishing of those living 
quarters is supplied by the Government, and I am speaking now of 
the married officers’ quarters, the family quarters? 

General Hm. We have an approved list by the direction of the 
Bureau of the Budget. We do not exceed that. We do not go up 
to that standard. We do not furnish rugs; we do not furnish drapes 
and like items which are permitted. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why do you not? 

General Hitt. You all will not give the money for it. 


FURNITURE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wiaiteswortu. Where do you get this furniture? 

General Hitt. We are required by rules and regulations of higher 
authority to get it from the General Services Administration, or 
somebody where they will send us to get it. 

Mr. Wiccrrsworrn. In other words, they are supposed to supply 
it, if they have it; otherwise, they direct you where to purchase it“ 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccceswortu. If you get it from the General Services Ad- 
ministration vou have to purchase it? 

General Hitt, No, sir, they purchase it. 

Mr. Wiecteswortu. Does the $1,055,000 represent an estimate for 
furniture you will have to obtain over and above what the General 
Services Administration has? 

General Hitn. We have to pay them for it. This is for officers’ 
quarters. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. You have to reimburse the General Services 
Administration if they provide a table or a chair for you? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 








aa ata Nee ES 
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Admiral CLexton. They act as the purchasing agent for us and we 
go to them to get the e ipment. 

Mr. WicGLESWworRTH. Sa have to pay them for it whether they pur- 
chase it outside or whether it comes from some other government 
agency and is just kept in storage 

Admiral CLexron. That is right. 

General Hity. In certain cases they give us exceptions, where we 
are going to buy only a small amount, and we are in an isolated station, 
and ‘they will say, “All right; you can go ahead and buy that.” 

Mr. WiccLesworta. But in’ no case do they turn over furniture to 
you that you do not have to pay them for? 


SURPLUS FURNITUR& 


General Hitt. No, sir. You are not speaking of excess or surplus 
furniture? 

Mr. Wia*LeswortH. Yes. 

General Hitz. There is none existing like that. The excess and 
surplus furniture is usually of the office type furniture, and this is 
not. office type furniture. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You are sure there is no excess or surplus of 
this kind of furniture on hand today ¢ 

General Hitz. I can furnish that for the record if you want us to 
give you how much furniture we have on hand and the money value. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Would you have to pay for that ? 

General Hinz. Not if it is already our own property. 

Mr. Wicereswortri. Does not the General Services Administration 
have piled up here in some warehouse excess or surplus furniture 
that it has acquired from some other government agency / 

Mr. Sueprarp. What about the difference between excess and sur- 
plus? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is what I was trying to get at. _I thought 
if there was surplus furniture the Marine Corps would be entitled 
to it without charge and that there might very well be surplus furni- 
ture available that would be satisfactory for the purposes that it has 
in mind, 

General Hitz. Our personnel is in touch with their furniture sec- 
tion very closely, and if there is any surplus furniture they would 
know about it before they would put in an order for it. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. In other words, you want this committee to 
understand that the Marine Corps is satisfied that there is no surplus 
furniture available satisfactory for the purposes it has in mind for 
Which it is requesting $1,055,000 ¢ 

General Hiti. That is correct, sir. 


MILITARY ENGINEER EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up the next project, 1-H, “Mili- 
tary engineer equipment and supplies.” for which you are presenting 
an estimate in 1953 for $18.206,000, which shows an increase of 
$833,992, You will present your justifications for that requirement. 

General Hiti. This project provides for items of engineer photo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. Engineer maintenance and opera- 
tion needs are also provided. 
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Requirements were computed on the basis of tables of allowances, 
tables of equipment, and maintenance allowance lists. New items of 
equipment which are to be procured but do not yet appear in the tables 
of allowances has been included in the estimates. Stocks on hand, on 
order, and financed but not yet ordered have been considered. 


OTHER ENGINEERING ITEMS 


Mr. Suepparp. Your first item reflected at the botom of page 7-18 is 
your photographic item. There is a reduction in your 1953 estimate 
against the 1952 estimate, and I see an increase in other engineering 
items, from $16,275,443 in 1952 to $17,456,838 for 1953. What is the 
definition of “Other engineering items”? What grouping of materials 
would be involved ¢ 

General Hiii. “Other engineering items” are all other items than 
those relating to or pertaining to photographic. That would include 
tractors with attachments, utility landing mats, mine-field marking 
sets, refrigeration of different sizes, sandblast equipment, type culvert, 
crane revolving tractor, lumber, sparts parts for heavy equipment, 
armored vehicle, conversion kits for fixed or floating 50-ton divisional 
to 60-ton bridges, high-speed tractor crane, and winterization kits. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, it would be in the heavier opera- 
tional category that we have heretofore discussed, generally speaking ¢ 

General Hii. That is correct, sir—purely combat items. 

Mr. Suepparp. Those materials are purchased by the Marine 
Corps? 

General Hiri. No, sir. 

PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Who purchases them for you? 

General Hitt. Well, as to our photographic equipment we go to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. I believe they buy all of it. They arrange 
for getting it all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How about the heavy engineering type of equip- 
ment ? 

General Hitxi. There are certain items that are accepted in small 
quantities of the photographic equipment. In other words, you have 
a small place that can buy at a commercial station cheaper than send- 
ing in an order. Those are accepted under certain amounts. 


HEAVY-EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


In the heavy equipment, Yards and Docks buy most of it, and in 
turn the Army engineers buy some of our heavy equipment. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Is that heavy equipment put out on a bid basis, or 
is it on a negotiated basis, or do you know ? 

General Hitt. Most of it, I believe, is on a bid basis. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Out of that category of objects that fall within the 
heavy engineering requirements, they are industrially produced in 
a competitive status with the exception of two,are they not? Tractors 
and cranes and various and sundry equipment of that kind would be 
in the so-called competitive status, but there are two there that would 
be pretty much in a specialized production category. 
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General Hitt. I would say that a dozen items would not be of com- 
mercial manufacture. They may have some special characteristics put 
into them, but in the main it would be only the chassis of the commer- 
cial item. 

Mr. Suepparp. Since you do not have control of the procurement 
yourself, the details of the methods utilized to procure will have to be 
taken up with the Bureau of Yards and Docks who function as the 
procurement agency in those categories. 

General Hii. In some categories. In others the Army engineers 
do some buying for us. 

BRIDGE PROCUREMENT 


We were permitted to buy our bridges because our bridge is a spe- 
cific amphibious-type bridge. It has to have certain dimensions and 
characteristics for quick loading and unloading where you would not 
have a port, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Do you feel that by procuring through another 
agency, you are getting the same economic values as on a direct basis? 

General Hix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. I notice in your justifications you say that new 
items of equipment which are to be procured but do not yet appear 
in the tables of allowances have been included in the estimate. Why 
should those items be included, and how much do they amount to? 


ITEMS NOT LISTED IN THE TABLE OF ALLOWANCES 


General Hitz. In the first place, there is an item called a limited 
standard or obsolete item in a table of allowances, and it is just time 
saving, effort saving, not to put the new item in until it is available for 
issue, so the new items will not appear until we have a sufficient quan- 
tity to serve the requirements. If we need 6 of a certain type of item 
and it is going to Lake two years to get it, there is no reason to put that 
in the table of allowances, although the Commandant has approved it. 
There is no use putting it in the table of allowances until we have it 
ready for issue. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I thought the requests for appropriations were 
based strictly on tables of allowances and tables of organization. I 
do not know just what this means, but to my mind it indicates that you 
are asking at this time for items which have not yet been approved for 
inclusion in the applicable tables of allowances. 

General Hitz. They are approved for the table of allowances, but 
will not be placed in there until they are actually on hand. If we were 
to remove all of the M-4—A-3 tanks, or the M-26 tanks, or the M46 
tanks from our table of allowances, we would have nothing to issue 
because merely putting in the M-47 would not put it in stock, so we 
have to put in a footnote, or invite their attention to the fact that this 
is a new item. That is the way these are included in the budget. They 
were justified as being a new item. : 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. But it has been officially approved for inclusion 
in the table of allowances ? 

General Hii. Absolutely, yes. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Your bookkeeping is ahead of your inventory ? 
General Hux. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OperaTION OF Martne Corps Reserve Facriirres 
(Excerr Atr) 

Mr. Sueprearp. We will take up the next activity, No. 2, “Mainte- 
nance and operation of Reserve facilities (except air),” where your 
estimate for 1953 is $2,500,000, which indicates an increase of $648,650. 
We will insert the table at the top of page 7-19 in the record at this 

0INT. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


BupGer Activiry No. 2.— Maintenance and operation of Marine Corps Reserve 
facilities (except Atr) 








No. | Project | 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
eee ee) ee ae ee Oe ee ees, MM NSS) tk ey 
i ; 
2A | Maintenance of Reserve facilities..................----} $412, 062 i $1, 513,950 | $2, 096, 000 
2B ; Operation of Reserve facilities..............-.........- 34,811 | 337, 400 | 404, 000 


tn GH CN Sn on aie 446, 873 | 1, 851, 350 | 2, 500, 000 
! 


| } 





(The unexpended balance of fiscal year 1952 funds as of December 31, 1952, was 
$227,103. ) 
MAINTENANCE OF RESERVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The first item is for “Maintenance of Reserve fa- 
cilities.” It is noted that you are requesting $2,096,000, an increase 
of $582,050. 

You will present your justification for this, please. 

Mr. Hitz. This project will provide funds for repairs, alterations, 
and maintenance of Marine Corps Reserve training centers and the 
necessary parts and repairs for motor vehicles assigned to the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

During the fiscal year 1953 there are expected to be 212 training 
centers in existence. Many of the new training centers to be acquired 
are going to require extensive repairs and rehabilitation to make 
them suitable for use as Reserye training centers. Renovation of 
naval training centers to provide additional space to make them 
suitable for joint training centers is also required. 

This project also includes routine maintenance and repair such as 
replacement of defective wiring, bursted water and sewer pipes, re- 
placement of broken windows, repair of roofs, floors, and walls, re- 
placement of faulty steam lines, patching of boilers and any emer- 
gency repairs made necessary by a breakdown of equipment. 


DISTRIBUTION OF JOINT TRAINING CENTER COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Where you have a joint training operation, in the 
Marine Corps. do you absorb all the expenditures connected with an 
appropriation request of this character? 

General Hitt. For our own maintenance we do; yes. The Navy 
has the operational responsibility. They bill us for our pro rata 
square-foot basis, or otherwise, and we reimburse them. 
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USE OF THE TERM “NEW” TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Where you use the phraseology in the second line 
reflected under the justification of funds request on page 7-19, “Many 
of the new training centers to be acquired,” You mean by “new” that 
they are operationally new but not new insofar as buildings are 
concerned ¢ 

Colonel Dean. We started the fiscal year 1952, sir, with 103 train- 
ing centers, and we are attempting to acquire 77 more, or a total of 
180. That is for fiscal year 1952. 

Now, of the 77 we are acquiring, a number of them will be joint 
with the Navy, where there are old facilities and where we have been 
able to get space. There is no new construction as such. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Again, the word “new” has a connotation of new 
operation on that station, but does not apply to new buildings on that 
station as such / 

Colonel Dean. That is right. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE PARTS AND REPAIRS 


Mr. Sieprrarp. T notice under “Motor-vehicle parts and repairs” 
there is reflected no requirement in 1952 and $890,032 estimated for 
1953. Why is that? 

Colonel Dean. In fiscal year 1952 this item was budgeted for by the 
regular service. 

Mr. Surprarp. I have reference, of course, to what is reflected on 
page 7-20, which is Reserve facilities. 

General Suerurrp. There were no Marine Reserve facilities oper- 
ating, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is why we find no presentation for 1952? 

General Suepuerp. That is correct. 


TRAINING CENTER REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. The next item is repairs, alterations and improve- 
ments to training centers. The estimate for 1952 is $1,329,814 and 
for 1953, $984,582. Is the reason for the reduction predicated upon 
a lack of use on the part of the Marine Corps? 

Colonel Dean. The 1953 budget is based on an average of 212 train- 
ing centers, or going from an end fiscal year 1952, of 180. Acquiring 
these new centers, in the sense of going into a new place, there are 
always certain alterations and minor modifications we have to make 
in order to make the building suitable for our use as a Reserve center. 
The majority of these are being acquired in fiscal year 1952; therefore, 
a reduction in the fiscal year 1953. 


MAINTENANCE OF OTHER ITEMS AT TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Suepparp. Your other items reflected in this table, such as 
purchase and repair of furnaces, stoves, heating systems and power 
lants, spare parts, fire apparatus, extinguishers, and so forth, will 
ave the same justification as was given for a previous item of like 
character ? 
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General Hitx. More forcefully. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Why? 

General Hm. In the event of our leasing a civilian activity and 
putting one of these units in there, we have to alter that inside for 
the purpose intended, for housing a Reserve unit. 


‘ 


NUMBERS OF TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Wice6Leswortu. How many training centers did you say you 
now have? 

Colonel Dean. We have at the present 170. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. And you want 212? 

Colonel Dean. We want 180, sir, at the end of fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. And 212 in the fiscal year 1953 ¢ 

Colonel Dean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Does that take care of both the Organized Re- 
serves and the Voluntary Reserves / 

Colonel Dean. No, sir; that is for the Organized Reserves. There 
are no training centers provided for the Volunteer Reserves. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. That is 212 training centers for total Organ- 
ized Reserves which you hope for of 32,2264 

Colonel Dean. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieGteswortu. That means an average of 150 people per cen- 
ter. Is that about the way you are setting up your training centers ? 

Colonel Dean. The fiscal-year-1953 budget does not provide for 
bringing all these units to complete authorized strength; in fact, it 
brings them to approximately 68-percent strength. Normally, we 
would have an average of 225 people per gg» center. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That is al? They would be small centers 4 

Colonel Dean. Yes. Many of them are shared with the Navy. 


GREATER COVERAGE OBTAINED BY USE OF SMALLER TRAINING CENTERS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Is that the most efficient and economical way, 
General Shepherd, of handling this training ¢ 

General SHepuerp. We believe it is, Mr. Wigglesworth. I am not 
too familiar with this subject, but I recall several years ago, when I 
was assistant commander, we found difficulty in raising troops of 
battalion size in an area where there were other Reserve units, and 
it was at that time that we started organizing company units in smaller 
towns. We found that to be very effective. 

Colonel Dean. Correct, sir. 

Mr. WicéieswortrH. Do you not have to put them into larger units 
pretty soon with a view to training / 

General Sueruerp. The companies normally belong to battalions, 
and train with their parent organizations. The companies come to- 
gether for training. For example, in Roanoke they will have a. com- 
pany organized, and in some other small town in Virginia they will 
have another company, and they will all belong to a battalion, and when 
a battalion goes to Camp Lejeune to train the companies will get to- 


gether. 
Mr. SuHepparp. And you bring the companies in to form a battalion. 
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General Sueruerp. That is right. We found that a company in a 
small town was much more popular than having a battalion in a larger- 
sized town. 

OPERATION OF RESERVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next project, No. 2-B, “Opera- 
tion of Reserve facilities,” where your estimate for 1953 is $404,000, 
or an increase of $66,600. Make your presentation for the require- 
ment, please. 

General Hi. This project provides for fuel and lubricants re- 
quired by the Marine Corps Reserve training activities. The amount 
is a computation of requirements based on actual obligations during 
the fiscal year 1950, plus the additional requirements for the contem- 
plated increase in the number of Marine Corps Reserve training 
centers. 

Mr. Suerparp. And that is broken down in the summary on page 
7-21. This is predicated upon the same basic requirements as those 
that have heretofore been justified / 

General Hitz. That is correct. 


INCREASE IN UNIT COST 


Mr. Suepparp. Are there increased unit costs in this item in the 
fiscal year 1953 as compared to fiscal year 1952? 

General Hix. We use the unit price as of September 1, 1951. There 
was an increase in price. Steam went up; electricity went up; coal 
went up; gasoline went up; kerosene, Diesel and fuel oil, and lubri- 
cants. They all increased in price. Some were small and some were 
large. 

Mr. Wiectrswortn. Your over-all figure looks high percentage- 
wise in terms of the increased training centers. 

General Hiri. The average price used in estimating the price of 
utilities for 1953 fiscal year is: steam, $1.40 per 1,000 pounds; electric- 
ity, $0,012 per kilowatt-hour; liquefied petroleum gas, 14 cents per 
100,000 British thermal units; natural gas, 7 cents per 100,000 British 
thermal units; Manufactured gas, 8 cents per 100,000 British thermal 
units; coal, $5.50 a ton f. o. b. the mines; gasoline, 16 cents a gallon; 
kerosene, 12 cents per gallon; fuel oil, light, $0.0958 per gallon, or 
$4.0236 per barrel; fuel oil, heavy, $0.06124 per gallon, or $2.57208 
per barrel; solvent, cleaning material, 35 cents per gallon; and water, 
20 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Those prices show a substantial increase com- 
pared to those used in the fiscal year 1952? 

General Hitt. I would say 10-percent over-all average. 


GENERAL Expenses, MARINE Corps PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sueprarv. We will pick up the next item, reflected in your 
justification, “General expenses, Marine Corps personnel,” which is 
in the amount of $155,084,000. This reflects a decrease from your 
estimate of 1952 of $59,127,545. Page 7-22 will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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General expenses, Marine Corps personnel 














| | 
No. | Project 1951 actual | 1952estimae 1953 estimate 
om ie Kieth nes $8 AER ho 
| i 
34...) Uniform clothing and materials, organizational cloth- — } 
ing, machinery for clothing factory, clothing altera- | i 
RE a SE RSs Ta eens $51,773,850 | $50,053,584 | $36, 800, 000 
3B_..| Supplies and services for schools... _........--------- 558, 766 | 1, 053, 029 | 1, 276, 000 
30: ..4 Bemeetaen wer wellete.. oa as. snk et 661, 945 1, 138, 901 | 479,000 
3D__.| Military equipment and material for manufacture | i 
| thereof _- eae 32, 475, 817 72, 224, 214 | 40, 065, 408 
3E___| Maintenance of electronics equipment. eee ee | 4,841,121 | = 11,850,000 | 9, 235, 000 
3F__.| Temporary additional duty travel_- Oe eee hea oe 2, 470, 001 | 4, 237, 885 | 5, 463, 000 
3G__.| Expense of the recruiting Service. ..._............----- 1 2, 000, 188 | 1, 801, 433 2, 528, 000 
3H_._| Stationery, o fice furniture, and supplies. __-_._.___---| 8,346,190 | 10, 176, 930 8, 732, 129 
31._..| Camp and garrison equipment and 7 Do eae | 19,320,404 | 16, 464, 737 | 16, 875, 381 
+ RS to ga eat laches ce ci aac lean he Lag cig TO ay Se 22, 458, 000 
SE NE id Po Foe et ah oe EAE NY i 136, 966 | 150, 000 203, 000 
RE Fa ESE Pay ee a ee ee | 131, 608 | 250, 090 | 275, 000 
3M...| Laundry service. tO, AE 152, 725 | 180, 000 | 257, 000 
3N___| Packing and crating and materials therefor____ : 6, 872, 94 9, 542, 252 7, 171, O82 
30___| Miscellaneous supplies and expenses -_-_--___.__.__---- | 188, 073 | 139, 000 | 150, 000 ° 
3P_..; Marine Corps Reserve, ground.__....._..._--- Se: 883, 093 | 7, peop j 2, 951, 000 
3Q...; Marine Corps Reserve, aviation............-...-..-.-- 88, 900 i Eee 18 356 165, 000 
| Tetel Gitest ete: 2.2. o. .s eee | 148, 486, 475 | 214, 21 211, 4 | 155, 084, 000 





Of the fiscal year 1958 funds for this activity, $103,200,201 was the unexpended 
balance as of December 31, 1951. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have a general statement to make pertaining 
to this item, General 4 

General Hitt. This project provides organization, Arctic, special 
cold weather, and experimental clothing, alterations to uniform cloth- 
ing for personnel of the Marine Corps, vand civilian clothing for per- 
sonnel discharged for dishonor, bad conduct, undesirability, and in- 
aptitude. It also provides for salaries and wages for civilian personnel 
and machinery and equipment at the clothing factory in Philadelphia 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested for organizational, Arctic, and special cold- 
weather clothing are to maintain stock levels. Funds for uniform 
clothing and materials are also included due to precurement lead time 
and the required increase in stock levels, based on replenishments to 
enlisted personnel. Alterations to uniform clothing and increased 
cost of special garments are computed on average costs based on 
soot st cost history. Civilian clothing on discharge is gratuitous to 
personnel discharged for dishonor, bad conduct, undesirability, and 
inaptitude. Funds are included in this estimate for continued em- 
ployment of civilian personnel at the clothing factory in Philadel- 
phia. The amount requested for clothing machinery and equipment 
is to provide replacement, repair parts, and aAditionst manufacturing 
facilities to meet increased production demands. 


UNIFORM CLOTHING AND MATERIALS, ETC. 


Mr. Suerparp. Does the Marine Corps make all of its enlisted men’s 
clothing ? 


General Him. We do not. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is it all done under contract? 

General Hitz. About 40 percent presently is let out on contract 
and 60 percent is manufactured at the depot. 

Mr. Suerparp. How much of that is reimbursable, if any ? 

General Hitz. The individual clothing is reimbursable, but the or- 
ganizational clothing is not. 

Mr. Suerparp. How many people are employed in the factory at 
Philadelphia ? 

General Hitz. 1,053 IV-B employees and 4,605 non-IV—B employ- 
ees, a total of 5,658. 

They are-not all at the clothing factory. Some of them are operat- 
ing the depot, some of them are overhauling equipment, some of them 
are in the supply function and some of them are doing cataloging 
work. 

DEFINITION OF IV-B 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you define IV-B, please? 

Mr. Haserxorn. IV-B are the classified employees. They do cler- 
ical work and technical work as distinguished from the others who are 
blue-collar workers, mechanical and other types of workers. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION DEMANDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice in the last sentence at the bottom of page 
7-23, vou refer to increased production demands. On the face of it, it 
would occur to me that that statement needs explanation, in view of 
the large decrease in the item. How do you reconcile the two factors ? 

General Hii. That refers to machinery and equipment, sir. On the 
next page, you will see that that is cut down from $285,000 to $263,340. 
This equipment has been replaced from time to time. Since the war 
it has operated at full speed ahead, you might say. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CLOTHING DECREASE 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice on page 7-24, in your second item, organ- 
izational clothing, you have a considerable decrease. Your 1953 esti- 
mate is $25,800,000 against a 1952 estimate of $49,870,077. What com- 
ment do you have to explain that decrease / 

General Hin. We were building up stocks to a mobilization re- 
serve. We have procured a great deal of the material, but it has not 
been fabricated yet. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you have finished the procurement 
of the material, under previous appropriations; is that correct? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 


EXPERIMENTAL CLOTHING 


Mr. SuHepparp. What comes under the category of experimental 
clothing, for which you have an estimate of $25,000 for 1953? 

General Hiri. Any new type that is developed is considered to be 
experimental clothing. We will make up maybe 100 sets of a certain 
type of garment and that will be tested by the individual and then by 
our Marine Corps Equipment Board, before it is either adopted or 
discarded. 
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Mr. Suepparp. That is for the purpose of eliminating improper 
materials, the use of which would eventually run into additional cost ; 
is that correct ? 

General Hm. Yes, sir. 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT ' 

Mr. SHepparp. The item “Machinery and equipment” has an esti- 
mate of $263,340, against an estimate for 1952 of $285,000. What types 
of machinery are you going to put in this year? 

General Hit, Cloth drills; armhole presses; sewing machines of 
about 10 different models; motors; electric spreading machines; flap 
pressing and forming machines; pocket pressing machines; machines 
for cutting cloth with a vertical knife or with a round knife. Button- 
hole and trimming machines. Steel wool pads for certain presses. 
Slitting machines; portable trimming machines; spare parts and 
needles. 

Mr. Surpparp. Do you contemplate any difficulty getting delivery 
on those particular types of machines in the coming year? 

General Hii. No, sir; we do not. 


LEAD TIME FOR MACHINE DELIVERY 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the lead time required / 
General Hitt. Well less than a year. 


TERMINATION OF ENLISTMENT CLOTHING 


Mr. Frernanpez. Am I to understand from your statement that per- 
sonnel receiving honorable discharges by reason of termination of en- 
listment or otherwise, do not get civilian clothes / 

Major Farrsarrn. Yes, sir: just those discharged not wider honor- 
able conditions. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Why is that? 

Major Farrparrn. The uniform is taken away from them. 


CLOTHING FACTORY IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Iam not clear on the functions of this clothing 
factory in Philadelphia. What is done there / 

General Hitt. That was founded in 1798, sir, because they could 
not get anyone to manufacture clothing of a standard make. Until 
World War I, the depot merely cut the cloth into the patterns and it 
was sent out under the old bushelman method. After World War I 
started, we could not get sufficient people to manufacture clothing that 
would be standard, so that we used the factory, for several reasons, 
one of which being that it gives us a breakdown on what it costs to 
manufacture clothing so that we can compare it with outside man- 
ufacturers. 

Until recently most of what we call the work clothes manufacturers 
were the only people who would bid and, as such, they did not man- 
ufacture a presentable uniform. When we can find manufacturers 
who can come up to our standards from a manufacturing standpoint 
so that the finished garment is presentable, we use them to do the work. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What percentage of your clothing would you 
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estimate is obtained outside and what percentage from within the 
clothing factory in Philadelphia ? 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT FROM PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


General Hitz. In the past, sir, we have manufactured 60 percent 
at the Philadelphia depot, and 40 percent outside of the depot. When 
we find plants that are capable of manufacturing a presentable uni- 
form, we cut down on our production. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortu. Does that represent about the present ratio, 
60-40 ? 

General Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Why should it be so difficult to find outside 
plants who can do a satisfactory job ¢ 

General Hitt. From our past experience, we would issue contracts 
as we did mostly during the war, on what is known as a cut-make-and- 
trim basis. If we had the capacity, we cut the garment into the 
patterns required and ticketed the material. That is, each lay or each 
spread of material was ticketed with a certain number, so that the 
garment when manufactured would not present a Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. 

All during World War I we had this trouble and during World 
War II we would cut the garments and have them made on the outside. 
They would sew them up. That means that we would have to have 
inspectors there to inspect the garments to see that they used the 
properly ticketed pieces of material, put them together into the 
garment. 

Presently we have several contracts where the manufacturer has 
just gone ahead with his manufacturing without consulting our in- 
spectors and has ruined a great amount of cloth in that he has not made 
the standard garment. Of course, wherever we place inspectors, that 
makes the garment cost that much more. 

Where the low bidder gets a contract, we have to ship the material 
to him, maintain an inspection service at that place and then ship the 
finished garment back to our supply depot. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. As a matter of interest, do the Army or the 
Navy or the Air Force produce any of their own clothing? 

General Hix. In Philadelphia, sir, the Army has a quartermaster 
supply depot which is similar to the Marine Corps Philadelphia 
Supply Depot. The Navy has a similar plant, the Navy clothing 
factory in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Did I understand you to say that this item 
takes care of some civilian personnel at the factory 4 

General Hm. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Wiceirsworru. Is there any other civilian personnel covered 
in this item except at this factory ? 

General Hr, No, sir. 

Mr. WiecreswortH. What is the number and the cost of the civilians 
at that factory ? 

General Hii. That is in the last line on page 7-24, $4,067,160. 

Mr. WiceLteswortn. How many people does that represent 
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General Hix. In the clothing plant that represents 2,909. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. In 1953? 

General Hitz. It is supposed to represent 3,224. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. When ? 

General Hitt. The number of positions is 3,224 and the man-years 
2,909. As of June 30, this year, the positions were 3,184 and the man- 
years 3,107. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Let me get that again. I want a comparison 
of personnel in the tiscal year 1952 with the personnel you contemplate 
carrying in 1953—civilian personnel. 

General Huw. At the clothing plant 3,107 in 1952 and 2,909 in 1953 ; 
that is man-years. The positions are 3,184 for 1952 and 3,224 for 
19538. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. So that you are increasing positions and de- 
creasing man-years; is that correct? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the explanation of that? 

General Hiti. For the past 2 years we have had a great deal of 
difficulty in getting employees. We have to bring them in and train 
them and a great number of them are unsatisfactory. They cannot 
complete the training period and therefore they are let go and we 
have to start training others again. 


INCREASE IN CLOTHING AND MATERIAL COSTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. I notice that your request for uniform clothing 
and materials goes up something like 3314 percent; the amount is $6 
million, while your organizational clothing is coming down almost 
50 percent, down to $25,800,000. Why is that? 

General Hitt. The uniform clothing and material is based on the 
number of persons in the Marine Corps and is on a reimbursable basis 
for the individual clothing. This merely takes care of the increased 
stock level, the pipeline, for the sizes. 

In answer to your second question, organizational clothing is not 
reimbursable. We were building up the stock level including some 
mobilization reserve. Now we have the material ordered and we will 
have to procure less material in 1953 on the organizational clothing. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You mean you ordered more than was neces- 
sary in 1952 so now you can level it off in 1953; is that it? 

General Hitz. That is partially correct, sir. The mobilization re- 
serve is supposed to be the amount of material that we have in stock 
to take care of the troops after Mobilization Day until new procure- 
ment can come into being. When you refer here to the $49 million, 
they took that into consideration. 1953 is more of an operational 
standard rather than a mobilization reserve standard. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. Do you really need all that money for 19534 
I notice that you only had $18 million in 1951 and you had apparently 
this big surplus in stock build-up in 1952. 

General Hitz. Yes, sir; but during that period of 1952 we had to 
procure Arctic clothing, cold-weather clothing and similar items. 
That materia! is now all ordered and that will not have to be repur- 
chased. That was an emergency requirement. In other words, we 
were supposed to get 25,000 of this kind of clothing and 50,000 of 
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another and 100,000 of another. That is all of our requirements to 
meet a certain target. We have procured most of our cold-weather 
and some of our Arctic clothing. We have not used it and therefore 
it is still in stock. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. You really think you need all of this money, 
33 percent more than you had in 1951? Could you not get along with 
the 1951 figure for this clothing in view of the build-up that you have 
had in 1952? 

General Suernerd. The Corps is considerably larger in size, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I know, but you have had a big build-up. 

General Surrnerp. As I understand, the build-up is to take care 
of the war-reserve stock. 

General Hi. The mobilization reserve. 

General SuerHerp. The mobilization reserve. 

Mr, Wiceteswortn. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, if you are going to build up your 
mobilization reserve, this item is projected in order to protect that 
build-up; is that correct ? 

General SuerHerp. That is the way I understand it. 

General Hm. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. If we were to drop back to the original figure that 
you had for 1951 of $18,214,682, what effect would that have on your 
contemplated reserve program build-up ? 

General Hix. It would take about one-third of it. Now, in addi- 
tion, we were required by directive of higher authority not to procure 
certain of the organizational clothing for the Marine Corps Reserve, 
air and ground. So there is no like item in that appropriation except 
where there would be some item which we have tAsufficiont in stock 
to maintain our required stock level. So part of the reserve then will 
come out of this fiscal year. We were told to absorb that from the 
regular stock. 


SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR SCHOOLS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Let us pick up the item “Supplies and services for 
schools,” in which your estimate for 1953 is $1,276,000 as against 
$1,053,029 for 1952, which indicates an increase of $222,971. 

Will you give us a statement on this item, General ? 

General Hit. Funds required for correspondence courses through 
the Marine Corps Institute and the extension division of the Marine 
Corps schools are based on an average of $1.95 per man. An average 
rate of $11 per officer has been used in computing the requirements of 
supplies for officers’ schools. The amount requested for tuition for 
marine officers attending civilian schools is based on the number of 
officers scheduled for advanced schooling during fiscal year 1953, and 
includes books and supplies. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I notice that this program for 1953 is practically 
double what it was for 1951. What is the explanation of the increase ? 

General Hitt. Mainly, sir, it is an increase in personnel in the 
Marine Corps, because it is based on that $1.95 per man for the Marine 
Corps Institute, and the tuition for officers attending schools, and the 
extension division of the Marine Corps schools. 
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MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 


Mr. Suerprarp. Your first item listed on page 7-25 is the Marine 
Corps Institute. What are the functions of that Institute? 

Colonel Becker. The functions of the Marine Corps Institute are 
to provide correspondence-type professional and non-professional- 
type courses which Marine Corps personnel can complete by corre- 
spondence, while at the various posts and stations throughout the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Sueprarb. Is that figure predicated upon an increase in the 
number of personnel involved in this program ? 

Colonel Becker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I note the rate of $1.95 per man indicated in your 
justifications. What was the comparable figure for 1952? 

General Hinz. $1.95. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The same rate? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Approximately how many people are covered under 
this item ¢ 

General Hitt. The average number of officers and enlisted men is 
237,271; there is that number of personnel at $1.95 each for the total 
of $462,678. 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suepparp. Does the Marine Corps have off-duty educational 
programs comparable with those of the Navy ? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what degree? 

General Hint. Not to any large extent, because of the isolation 
of our stations. We have a few people here at headquarters who go 
to different schools. The Department permits us to pay up to a 
certain number of dollars per semester-hour. In other words, the 
standard would be $15 per semester-hour, but it costs $22.50 per 
semester-hour. So the individual taking the course has to procure 
his books and he has to pay the difference. The classes have to be of 
a certain size, a special Macex's, It is a special course. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is this course taken by direction or upon applica- 
tion? 

Mr. Hapserxorn. It is purely voluntary. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What was the comparable number of those under 
this program in 1952 as against the estimate for 1953? 

General Hu. You mean the Marine Corps Institute ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Your entire training program, at the Institute and 
elsewhere. 

General Hitt. All of them, the total strength, 237,000 is the way 
the budget is figured, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In order to clarify the record, does that mean that 
every man in the Corps is supposed to take these courses ? 

General Hitz. No, sir: it does not mean that, but every man may 
take a course. But every man in the Marine Corps does not take the 
course. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was your experience in the previous year as 
to the total number of men who made application to take the course? 
What I am trying to establish is the percentage of men who took the 
course, in the fiscal year 1952, as against that estimated for 19537 
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General Hitt. Our experience factor we believe is very accurate 
as to this. I do not have the actual figures here, but I will insert 
them in the record if I have your permission to do so. 

Mr. SuHepparD. You do have such permission and we would like to 
have the number presently enrolled under the 1952 budget as against 
the figure estimated for 1953. 

General Hm. Yes, sir. 

(The imformation referred to is as follows :) 

During fiscal year 1951, a total of 29,262 students were enrolled, making a 
total of 30,694 courses. 

For fiscal year 1952, it is estimated that 50,000 students will participate 
in the program and that they will take 52,000 courses. 30,000 students are 
currently enrolled taking 32,000 courses. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1953 contemplates that 62,000 students will enroll 
for a total of 62,500 courses. 


COURSES AVAILABLE 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. I am not clear, General, what this course is. 
You tell us you have about 237,000 people in the corps as a whole and 
you tell us that this cost is based on 237,000 participants at $1.95. 
What is this course ! 

General Hitt. It is a correspondence course and there are involved 
school books and all of the stationery that goes with school books, the 
preparation of the lessons. There are about 400 courses in which the 
men may enroll. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Four hundred courses ? 

General Hiti. Four hundred different courses. Our school is pat- 
terned after the International Correspondence School. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu, This is something extracurricular, so to speak ? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So that a man may improve himself in some 
line outside of his duties as a member of the Marine Corps. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir; from the educational standpoint, he can 
get credits to finish his high school, he can get a few credits toward 
a college degree, or he can further himself in some trade or prepare 
himself for outside life by taking certain special courses. 

General SHEPHERD. May I add there, sir, that there are two different 
types of education in the Marine Corps. Qne is the Marine Corps 
Institute, which is purely academic, for the education and improve- 
ment principally of the enlisted men, who ca ntake the courses and, as 
General Hill has expalined, receive diplomas in the educational sub- 
ject provided. 

The second item for $462,678, extension courses at Marine Corps 
schools, is a far different type of education. Those are professional 
courses which are given by the extension division of our Marine 
Corps schools at Quantico in which practically every officer or non- 
commissioned officer is enrolled at one time or another during his 
career. Many of the noncoms take these correspondence courses in 
order to assist them in their promotion and practically all of the 
younger officers also take these courses to help them professionally, 
especially when they are unable to attend the regular resident courses 
at the schools. 

Can any of you gentlemen in my group add anything to this 
statement ¢ 
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Colonel Frers. Yes, sir; I might add that the extension division 
also makes those professional courses available to the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

General SHeeHerb. That is right. I failed to mention that Reserve 
officers and enlisted men take a number of those courses. 

‘ 


REQUESTED INCREASE OVER FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. I notice that in 1951 you were allowed $555,766 
for this item. Of that almost $358,000 was for supplies for post 
children’s schools and salaries for teachers at post children’s schools. 
For those two items you are requesting nothing either for 1952, the 
present year, or for 1953. If we deduct that $358,000, it leaves the 
fiscal year 1951 with a net appropriation of roughly $200,000. You 
are now asking us for $1,276,000 for the fiscal year 1953, which repre- 
sents over a 600-percent increase. The Marine Corps has not increased 
600 percent in that period, has it? 

General Hitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. Why is there such an increase reflected here? 

General Hux. The first item is based purely on a per capita cost 
at $1.95 apiece. There is no charge for USAFI—that is, United 
States Armed Forces Institute—Special Services, which went up per- 
centagewise with the strength of the Marine Cor ps as the number 
of Marine officers attending civilian schools was cut down 

The extension division of the Marine Corps schools is purely on a 
per capita basis. Supplies for officers’ schools is purely on a per 
capita basis. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. But both your item for the Marine Corps 
Institute and your item for the extension division of the Marine Corps 
schools, to which General Shepherd referred, are submitted appar- 
ently on the theory that every member of the corps is going to partici- 
pate, is that right? 

General Hitt. This is actual, sir. If you will remember, in the 
fiscal year 1951 the Marine Corps had 74,000 people. That would 
be on June 30, 1951. Practically all of our strength immediately 
went into very extensive training or went to Korea. So that our 
actual for 1951 does not show a true picture. 

Now a larger percentage of our personnel are not in Korea. We 
are trying to ‘get the courses on an even keel again, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortru. How long has this type of education been avail- 
able to members of the corps? 

General Hitt. Thirty-two years, sir. 

Mr. Wiacrrsworrn. Both the Marine Corps Institute and the 
Marine Corps schools? 

General Hix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicereswortH. And you have always made available these 
extracurricular opportunities for the members of the corps? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. The extension division of the Marine 
Corps school has been greatly enlarged since World War II, because 
we did not have the funds to send the personnel to school in order that 
they might prepare themselves for the next higher grade. 
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REQUEST IS FOR SUPPLIES ONLY 


Mr. Wiccieswortru. The funds that you are requesting are only 
for supplies, is that right? For instance, you say you need $11 per 
officer for supplies for officer schools. 

General Hitz. That takes into consideration all of his stationery 
and all of the pamphlets and books. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. That is what this request is for / 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. The attendance at the schools is recommended, 
but it is voluntary, as I understand it? 

General Hitz. The Marine Corps Institute is purely voluntary. 
The extension division of the Marine Corps schools is encouraged and 
most personnel enroll in one of those. 

The item, “Supplies for officers’ schools” includes certain of our 
schools that are compulsory and the officer is detailed to those schools. 


FEDERAL FINANCING OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Has Uncle Sam always taken care of this in 
full? In other words, whenever an enlisted man wants to take ad- 
vantage of a particular course, that is going to cost $1.95, has Uncle 
Sam always put up the money for him, or has he ever put it up 
himself ? 

General Hitz. They contribute themselves in other types of school- 
ing. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If this is voluntary and it only costs a few 
dollars for each man, why should not the individual who desires to 
take advantage of the opportunity contribute the amount required / 

General Hix. These are off-duty courses, where a man desires to 
attend some college. In that case the maximum funds payable for 
each course will not exceed $7.50 per semester hour or $5 per quarter 
hour, or $22.50 in the case of a high-school unit, depending on the 
system used by the institution concerned. 

This amount may be applied only toward tuition. All other costs 
including tuition in excess of the amount specified, registration, ma- 
triculation, laboratory, and graduation fees, charges for deferred 
payments, cost of materials, including books and supplies, fees for ex- 
aminations to cover advanced courses, must be borne by the individual. 


COSTS TO THE STUDENT 


Mr. WiccteswortH. He bears those expenses, but he does not bear 
the costs included in item 3-B here, as I understand it ? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir; that is correct. He does not stand the cost 
at the Marine Corps Institute or at the extension division of the 
Marine Corps schools. The latter is purely a professional school. 

For instance, if he wants to go to Maryland University and studies 
psychology or law or agriculture or something like that and they have 
two semesters apiece, so much per semester hour, the Government 
pays so much and he has to pay the difference plus all of his books. 
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Let us say that some person lacks 5 hours to get a college degree. 
In some cases the schools will send their instructors to the post or 
station and carry on that school and that means that that man can 
improve himself while he is in the service, get his degree and then go 
back and do whatever he wants when he gets out of the service. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. But he pays the cost of that. assuming he 
wants to do it and has the extra time over and above his Marine Corps 
duties. He pays the expense of that personally ? 

General Hii. Above that which I enumerated; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. But when it comes to this particular item that 
we are considering, which is largely on a voluntary basis, as I under- 
stand it, he does not; nothing comes out of his pocket in respect to 
that? 

General Hitz. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Uncle Sam is supposed to put up the amount 
involved for anyone who joins up? 

General Hiri. When he gets through with a course he turns in his 
books. If he desires to keep those books, of course, he must pay for 
them, in the case of the Marine Corps Institute. 

Mr. Wiceriesworrn. I am trying to understand the logic behind 
the request made of the taxpayers to put up $11 per officer who elects 
to take advantage of this extracurricular education. 

General Hitt. Pardon me, sir. That $11 is for compulsory profes- 
sional military schools. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Then we are talking about different things. 
1 understood it was voluntary. 

General Hitt. The voluntary course is another course, sir. I mis- 
understood your question. 

Mr. WicéLeswortn. The money you are asking for here is all with 
respect to courses which are compulsory 4 

General Hitt. No, sir. The Marine Corps Institute is purely 
voluntary. That isthe first item. 

General SuerHerD. The $1.95 is the voluntary item covering aca- 
demic courses at the Marine Corps Institute in Washington and the 
$11 covers the professional courses at the Marine Corps schools at 
Quantico, which are compulsory except for the extension division. 

General Hitt. The $70,000 is the extracurricular item. 

Mr. Wicc_eswortH. General Shepherd, you say that the $11 item 
is compulsory ¢ 

General SHepuerp. Yes, sir: in bulk it is. An average rate of $11 
per officer has been used to compute the supplies required at our officers’ 
schools. The officers’ school is a compulsory school. However, the 
professional extension courses which are operated as a part of the 
school are voluntary. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. But item 1, that is arrived at by taking 237,000 
enlisted men at $1.95 per man, to make a total of $462,678, and that is 
in respect to education which is voluntary and not compulsory. 

General SuerHerD. That is correct. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM LOGIC 


Colonel Cerrcuino. IT can add a little to that, sir. as to how the 
Marine Corps Institute functions. For instance, we have received 
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several thousand Pureto Rican inductees. These men have a limited 
knowledge of English, so the Marine Corps Institute is establishing 
a course to assist them to better understand English, to read it and to 
write it. In this way, we get a better marine, a more effective marine. 

The same thing has happened in the matter of individuals with 
lower educational standards. If we can encourage them to do outside 
work, we get a better, more productive marine. He can do more for us. 
Commanding officers are continually impressed with the need to get a 
marine into these educational programs so that these men in turn will 
offer more to the Marine Corps. That is one of the ways we use the 
Marine Corps Institute. 


CLARIFICATION OF OFFICER AND OFF-DUTY EDUCATION 


Mr. Sueprarp. There is one aspect of this that is not clear in my 
mind and if it is left in the record as it is, I think will give the wrong 
impression. In your statement, General Hill, you said that the $1.95 
was figured on the basis of the strength of 237,000 marines. Now, 
with respect to the $11 item, that applies to officer training, which falls 
under the mandatory category and is not figured within the item re- 
flected in your 1953 estimate of $462,678, is it 7 

General Hitz. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If that is the case, and if your total strength is 
237,000, it would occur to me that the number of officer personnel 
should have been deducted in contrast to your voluntary category in 
order to arrive at the figure of $1.95 per person. Do I make my thought 
clear? If the record is left as it is, 1t would indicate that you take the 
total strength of the Marine Corps, 237,000 and multiply that by $1.95. 
That does not seem right. 

General Hitt. That is exactly true. Marine Corps Institute, item 
1, and extension division of Marine Corps schools, item 5—the supplies 
for officer schools are in addition to these two. This is the compul- 
sory course, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then do IT understand from your answer that the 
officers outside of their compulsory school program, may also partici- 
pate in the volunteer training program if they so desire / 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. The only question left then is, What is your yard- 
stick of experience in 1952 that justifies taking a total figure of 
$462,678, which is arrived at by taking 237,000 times $1.95? When 
that is answered it will give us a clearer picture. I think it is reason- 
able to assume that you have already done that in projecting your 
budget ? 

General Hix. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The concept of the total 237,000 is not actually 
reflected as such, but this figure is the cost for those who actually 
take the voluntary courses, which for the whole Marine Corps strength, 
establishes the $1.95 average cost ¢ 

General Hiti. Yes, sir: that is correct. 
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PARTICIPATION IN OFF-DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Could you tell us how many people are actu- 
ally taking those courses ¢ 

General Hitt. I will furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. That is, the voluntary courses. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. You do not have that figure ? 

General Hixz. It is somewhere in the vicinity of 30,000, but I 
would rather give it to you accurately, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Presently enrolled are 30,000 students, taking 32,000 courses. Some may be 
taking two courses simultaneously. 


VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. You acquire your personnel exclusively through 
voluntary enlistments; do you not? 

General Hitz. No. sir. - 

Mr. Fernanpez. You use the draft? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What proportion of your personnel is voluntary 
enlistments and what proportion is not? I thought they were all 
voluntary ? 

Colonel Becker. During the fiscal year 1953 all the enlistments will 
be voluntary. During this year our voluntary recruiting capability 
did not equal the requirements for new personnel, and as a result we 
have had to take a considerable number of inductees this year who are 
not volunteers. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES INDUCIVE TO ENLISTMENT 


Mr. Fernanpez. Are these educational opportunities and oppor- 
tunities for improvement held out to these men as an inducement to 
enlist ? 

Colonel Brecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In your judgment, do a large proportion of them 
enlist, at least in part, because of the advantages and opportunities 
for improvement that are offered? 

Colonel Becker. I think that is a factor in the case of a great num- 
ber of them. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You would not want to express an opinion as to 
what percentage of them do enlist mainly because of those advantages 
or opportunities ? 

Colonel Cerrcuino. I do not think that could be determined, but it 
is certainly a selling point. Another thing: When a man gets into 
the Marine Corps, he finds all sorts of jobs available to him, but he 
finds he does not have the capability of doing what he is interested in. 
Then he can go to the Marine Corps Institute and get further knowl- 
edge of the subject. For example, if he wants to be an electronics man, 
he can do it off duty, through his own motivation. He can get further 
training in that subject. In this way it benefits him and us. 
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UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE 


Mr. Frernanpez. You have mentioned USAFI, and [ am not fa- 
miliar with that. Will you briefly tell us something about that? It 
does not duplicate this kind of work; does it # 

Colonel Cerrentno, I cannot speak directly to USAFT, sir. For 
our courses, the men get credit in schools. In other words, they are 
recognized toward graduation. 

Mr. Fernanprz. USAFI means what ? 

Colonel Cerrcuino, United States Armed Forces Institute. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that a school available to all Armed Forces 
personnel 4 

Colonel Crreauino. It is; ves, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. What [had in mind is this: I was wondering why 
you have so many different schools. Why not have one that would 
cover everybody ¢ 

Colonel Crreciino. Sometimes you have them tailored to your 
needs. Ours is tailored to our needs. For example now, with the 
lower mental standards, one of the problems in the Marine Corps is to 
give an individual specific-type instruction to bring up his educational 
level. We can go right down into the Marine Corps Institute and 
tailor a course just to do this. 

We have officers today down at Parris Island, our recruiting depot, 
determining what those recruits need. These officers will come bac! 
and then will get to work on the courses needed by those people. The 
commanding officers are then requested and directed to set up instrue- 
tions to make the people aware of the courses that are available. 
Within the Marine Corps we have that ability when we have the 
Marine Corps Institute. 

Mr. Frernanperz. General, I notice that for 1951 you had 8357,000 for 
post children’s schools, but you do not have anything for that item 
in 1952 or 1953. 1 was wonderi ing why that is. 

General Hin. That was taken over by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education as a result of a law sponsored, I believe, by Mr. 
Barden of North Carolina. We no longer support those schools. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I knew about that, but I did not know that it was 
doing the job completely. 

Mr. Suerrarp, Is not this the situation that prevails? With refer- 
ence to the item we just had under discussion, which is also true of the 
next one in, in your publicity, in the posters you put up, in the verbal 
discussions that take place between the recruiting officer and the pro- 
spective recruit, vou really advertise these specific features an an in- 
ducement for enlistment 

General SHerHerp, That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As I recall some of your posters, they elaborate not 
only about seeing the world but on the educational possibilities con- 
nected with the service? 

General SHerHerp, That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp, In other words, a man entering the Marine Corps 
will have a chance to improve himself in any academic course in which 
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he has been interested, or he will have a chance to perfect himself in 
some trade—brick-laying or various and sundry other trades. In 
reality, it is part of the contract that he makes when he enters the 
service. Of course, the extent to which that is developed depends 
upon the researeh that is conducted, to which the gentleman referred 
2 moment ago, to the adaptability of the enlistee; and, then again, it 
is left to the man voluntarily as to whether or not he shall participate. 

But undoubtedly there is a commitment upon the part of the Marine 
Corps and the Navy, so far as that is concerned, that is made to a 
recruit, that he will have available this type of training if he desires 
to take advantage of it, and in projecting your cost for the fiscal 
year 1953 vou are doing it upon the yardstick of your experience in the 
past. Is that correct ? 

General Hiti. Yes, sir. 


RECREATION AND WELFARE 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will pick up the item reflected on page 7-26, 
“Recreation and welfare.” Your estimate for 1953 is $479,000 against 
anestimate for the current fiscal year of $1,188,901, which indicates a 
decrease of $659,901. Will you make your statement pertaining to 
your requirement and the reason for the decrease / 

General Hitz. This subactivity provides for recreation and welfare 
of Marine Corps personnel. 

Funds for recreation equipment for health and comfort of personnel 
and as an aid to morale have been computed on the basis of existing 
wllowances, and on an “as required basis” for items where allowances 
are not established, with consideration given to past issues. The 
amount requested for library books provides for book replacement and 
cost of initial supphes of books for newly activated Marine Corps 
units. The estimate for this project also provides for continued em- 
ploviment of librarians. 


LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Suepparp. How many librarians do vou have ? 

General Hin, We have 10 now, sir, and we go up to 11 next vear. 

Mr. Suerparp. The 11 are supposed to service how many people? 

General Hitt, At the present time we have three at Camp Pendle- 
ton, two at Camp Lejeune, one at Parris Island, one at San Diego, 
and three at Quantico. For next year we anticipate having three at 
Pendleton, two at LeJeune, one at Parris Island, one at San Diego, 
and four at Quantico. 

Mr. Stieprarp, What is the number of personnel on those stations 
who would receive the services of the librarians? 

General Hitn. At Camp Pendleton we have 1 librarian to about 
15,000 people: at Camp Lejeune 1 to approximately 20,000; at Parris 
Island 1 to 20,000; at San Diego 1 to a little less than 20,000 and, 
due to the nature of Quantico, it would be 1 to about 1,000. That is 
where the officer and other schools and located. It is our educational 


center. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Taking into consideration the number of librarians 
serving municipalities, your number of people served by our librarian 
is a rather conservative figure ; is it not? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 


MILITARY FQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR MANUFACTURE THEREOF 


Mr. Surpeparp. We will take up the next item reflected on page 
7-27 of the justifications, “Military equipment and material for 
manufacture thereof.” I see you have an estimate for 1953. of 
$40,065,408. The estimate for 1952 was $72,224,214. There is re- 
ilected a decrease of $32,158,806. You will present your justification 
for the requirement, please. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


General Hitn, This project provides military equipment and sup- 
plies for equipping Marine Corps units and equipment (except Ord- 
nance) for test and evaluation by Marine Corps Equipment Board. 
The manufacturing program at the Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, 
Pa., provides certain items of supplies and equipment under this 
project. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment factory at Philadelphia will continue to employ 
civian personnel to manufacture items of equipment and funds are 
required for salaries and wages of these employees. 

Photographic equipment and supplies are computed on prescribed 
allowances and the amount requested was arrived at after considera- 
tion of all assets, which include on hand, on order, and financed. This 
estimate also includes projection equipment maintenance at post 
theaters. 

The estimate also contains funds for procurement of items (except 
Ordnance) for test and evaluation by the Marine Corps Equipment 
Board to insure that proposed items meet the requirements of the 
Marine Corps. 

Canvas for equipment has been computed on a maintenance basis 
and additional tentage is required for the increase in forces. 

Medals, ribbons, and decorations are gratuitous issues to personnel 
who qualify. 


SALARIES AND WAGES AT PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


Mr. Sueprarp, With reference to your first item reflected on page 

28, “Salaries and wages at Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia,” your 
estimate there for 1953 is $2,815,908. How many employees were in- 
volved in 1952 and how many are involved in 1953 under your esti- 
mate ¢ 

General Hint. For 1952, 952 positions and 926 man-yvears. For 
1953, 952 positions with 900 man-vears of employment. 

Mr. Suepvrarp. Will vou describe the character of equipment that 
is necessary at Philadelphia? What is it, mechanical devices? 
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General Hitn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srerrarp, Briefly mention a few of them. 

General Hitn, Certain equipment such as mess tables, benches— 
and we have them standard throughout the Marine Corps—certain 
types of chests, book boxes, and like equipment. 


‘ 


DECREASE IN COSTS FOR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. With regard to the item for “Equipment for tests, 
Marine Corps Equipment Board,” you have a rather sharp decrease. 
Your 1953 estimate is $3,170,000 and your 1952 estimate is $6,861,866, 

Under the impact of requirements that have heretofore been in- 
dicated, how do vou get this decrease / 

General Hin. The equipment was financed in 1952 and was all 
that we were considering at the time. Now that the Marine Corps 
has decided upon what equipment it wants, the figure is going down 
because there is only three-fifths that would be coming off the board 
neXt vear. 

Mr. Srepparp. May [ put it this way: Your existing inventory 
takes care of what might otherwise be a higher figure in your esti- 
mates for 1953? 

General Hr. Not our inventory, but the decision made by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. He has decided upon what equip- 
ment we are going to have. The 1952 money financed certain items. 
They have been either rejected or accepted. The 1953 money will 
take in that which has not been accepted and which is not off the 
production line yet. 

General Surenerp. There are just fewer projects to be tested. 


OTHER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to your last item, “Other military 
equipment,” what do you mean by that? 

General Hunn. It covers such items as paper towels, toilet paper, 
cheesecloth, hand tools, iuminating equipment, aerial-delivery con- 
tainers, aerial-delivery parachutes, supplies for parachutes, collapsible 
tanks for gasoline and other liquids, certain types of pumps, gasoline- 
dispensing portable equipment for the Fleet Marine Force, food bags, 
cartridge belts, haversacks, helmets, knapsacks, trunk lockers, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Suerrarp. IT think that is enough. That covers the general 
field. It is all more or less in the specialized category of require- 
ments comparable with the others that have been set forth under this 
title: is that correct / 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 


CANVAS FOR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Frernanprz. For “Canvas for equipment,” vou ask for $5.000,- 
000, which is higher than was appropriated for in the two previous 
years. What do you mean by “Canvas for equipment” / 

* General Hinn. All the canvas that goes into the manufacture of 
tents. the cot manufacturing and for some other items such as the 
supply tent storage, 20-by-30 tarpaulin, pyramidal tents, storage tents, 
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command-post tents, maintenance shelter tents, and sectional hospital 
tents. 

General Sueruerp. To elaborate a little on that, during the past 
vear and a half since the Korean build-up, we have put a number of 
men into tents. All of our men out at Camp Pendleton who were 
training to be sent out to Korea were put into tents. We did not have 
sufficient permanent buildings for them so a considerable volume of 
tentage Was necessary to house them, 

Mr. Fernanpez. Those needs are increasing / 

General Sureurrp. Ido not anticipate they will increase next year. 
The tentage we have used this past vear will have to be replaced. The 
Third Division now being formed will require additional tentage. 


DECREASE IN MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. With respect to your first item, “Salaries and 
wages, Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia,” vou tell us that you are 
going to require only 900 man-years in 1953 as compared with 926 
man-vears in the current fiscal year, and yet the positions you are 
asking for are identical, 952 for both years, and the dollar decrease 
reflected on page 7-28 of the justifications would appear offhand to 
be less than the decrease in the man-years which you anticipate. Why 
should not the number of positions and the number of dollars de- 
crease more substantially ? 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN ANNUAL-LEAVE REGULATIONS 


General Hin. The decrease in funds required for military supplies 
and equipment is due to the increased allowance for lapses. The re is 
no change in the number of positions, but there is a decrease in the 
number of man-vears because it is anticipated that it will be more 
difficult to replace certain highly skilled workers. The change in 
the annual-leave regulations will make it possible to complete the same 
amount of work with a smaller number of man-years. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. If you are going to require only 900 man-years 
of work as compared to 925, then we ought to be able to reduce the 
number of positions, and we ought to be able to reduce the number of 
dollars more than reduced: is that not so? 

General Hit, We reduced approximately $39,000, 

Mr. WiaereswortH. From $2,854,834 to $2,815,908. Doing a little 
rapid calculating here, that is about one-half percent. It looks like 
that item could stand a further cut if you are going to use only 900 
man-Vears, 

Now, what are these special training devices? What do they rep- 
resent ¢ 

General Hiri. New requirements on new devices in some cases, 
and additional requirements in other cases. 

Mr. Wieeresworrn. Either on or off the record, what kind of 
things? 

General Hits. A weapon model of a Browning automatic rifle, a 
pistol, a tank-turret trainer, a subealiber 105-millimeter trainer. 

Mr. Wice_eswortrn. You do not have those things with the money 
that you had this year or the previous year? 
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General Hity. Not in sufficient quantities. Then there are model: 
of land mines, recognition slide supplements, model bridges, guided 
missiles trainer, model engines for tanks and LVT, ship models, and 
similar items. 

TEST EQUIPMENT > 


Mr. WiceLesworrh., What is the next item, “Equipment for tests, 
Marine Corps Equipment Board”? You want less than you had this 
year, but more than you had in 1951. Either on or off the record, 
what is that equipment ? 

General Hiri, That is divided up into several items, sir. A unit 
laundry dry cleaning, mobile, field-rations heating equipment, im- 
proved tentage. Miscellaneous field equipment, rations, assault oper 
ational, a free-fall aerial-delivery container, certain new stvles of life 
preservers. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That is all included in the $3,170,000? 

General Hiri, Yes; and more. 

Mr. Wiectesworru. Is this one that you will get caught up on, or 
will vou go on indefinitely year after year? 


AMPHIBIOUS TRACTOR 


General SaHerHerD. The equipment board is a project we have at 
Quantico, which is organized and exists for the purpose of testing 
equipment, or taking suggestions submitted by officers in the services 
or submitted by inventors throughout the country and exploring their 
usefulness for the service. Anyone who invents any article he thinks 
might be of use to the military service can forward it to the com- 
mandant, and we refer it to the equipment board. Occasionally we 
find things that prove to be of value. The amphibious tractor is the 
best example of that. That was picked up by someone in the service 
who saw a photograph of it ina magazine. Mr. Roblin invented the 
amphibious tractor as a medium to get over the marshes in Florida to 
rescue people on islands when they were marooned by typhoons. 
Through development we perfected the amphibious tractor which 
proved so valuable during the World War. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. This money is requested for the necessary equip- 
ment to test the various devices that may be sent to you? 

General Streruerp. More or less, ves, to test them and to develop 
them. They just do not test the article; they also develop it. We work 
on it and try to improve it with our own ideas. 


PURCHASE OF TEST MODELS 


Mr. WigctesworrH. This is an activity that is not included in 
your research and development work ¢ 

General Hints, No, sir. These are not included in research and 
development. Most of this money is to buy pilot models to let us test 
the models to find the bugs and make recommendations for improve- 
ment, or to see if it is satisfactory for the amphibious service, 
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OTHER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiacueswortH. Do you have a breakdown of the last item, 
“Other military equipment”? What is that? Is that all types of 
equipment required for the Marine Corps in action? Are all these 
things classified as military equipment? I am looking at the sheet of 
paper that you just handed me. I see towels and toilet paper. 

General Hiti. Wiping rags and wiping cloths, parachutes, con- 
tainers and all types of belts. 


PREFABRICATED BULLDINGS 


Mr. WiccLesworru. This shows an over-all total of $26,656,000, of 
which $19,881,000 goes to Fleet Marine Corps, and $6,774,000 to posts 
and stations, and there is a further item which brings the total up to 
$28,081,000 appearing on page 7-28 of the justifications. This $1,- 
100,000 is apparently for two types of buildings, prefabricated build- 
ings. Buildings required for State-side erection to provide additional 
warehousing facilities and emergency temporary housing. There is 
$1,000,000 for building Quonset huts 20 feet by 48 feet, and $425,000 
for a Butler building, 40 by 100 feet. Just tell us something off the 
record about those two buildings and the need for them. 

General Hitt. We have many calls, sir, for certain training items 
such as temporary dental clinics, temporary infirmaries, temporary 
warehousing in the field, at some training area, and like items which 
cannot be foreseen to be put ina public works contract. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. These two buildings are experimental ? 

General Hitt. No. They are in very heavy production now, and all 
the services use them. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. What does the $1,400,000 represent / 

General Hint. A Quonset hut, 20 by 48 feet. That is for 500 of 
those at $2,000 each. 

BUTLER BULLDING 


Mr. Wiceéiesworrn., What is the Butler building / 

General Hitt. The Butler building is a warehouse type building 
10 by 100 feet, and we are asking they buy a hundred of those at a unit 
price of $4,250 each for $425,000, and the total portion of this is 
$1,425,000. 

General Suepuerd. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Suepprarp. Are those huts presently being procured at 
Hueneme ? 

General Hits. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are those the huts that they have been running 
laboratory tests on out there? 

General Huw. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And what are your estimated figures on those huts / 

General Hity. $2,000 for the Quonsets and $4,250 for the Butler. 
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Mr. Sueprparp. Have you had any correspondence or conferences 
with the Bureau of Yards and Docks relative to the actual costs that 
have been submitted to your procurement officers at Hueneme per- 
taining to the price being reduced from 82,000 to $1,795 ¢ 

Creneral Hiti. Yes. \ 


(Discussion off the record.) 
MOTOR VEHICLE RBAKE BANDS 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to your evaluation board at Quanti- 
co, Lam interested in its procedure if for example, an article has been 
improved at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. In this instance I re- 
fer to brake bands on motor vehicles of the so-called light-weight 
class and the intermediate class, which have been perfected, so that 
instead of requiring all of the riveting that we have had heretofore, 
they can be taken off and put on in not to exceed 20 minutes to a wheel 
in the field. They have been utilized in the taxicab service for 22 or 
23 months. They were submitted to the Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
for testing. j 

Let us assume for the sake of discussion that Aberdeen says: “Yes, 
they are a timesaver and a costsaver.” Would you then, before the 
Marine Corps would accept them or procure them, have the evalua- 
tion board at Quantico run tests on them 4 

General Suepnerp. Articles for land service only we would accept. 
If it had anything to do with an amphibious operation we would 
probably give that brake lining a test on coming mto salt water and 
the effect of salt water on it. It would be purely the effect of salt 
water on the brake lining. We would not go through the extensive 
tests that went on at Aberdeen. T may say that the equipment board 
has liaison officers at the principal Army posts throughout the coun- 
try and we keep in touch and close contact with their developments, 
and we work in the closest liaison. 

Mr. Sureprarp. If they had run the same salt-water tests, would 
you again have to evaluate their approval ¢ 

General Hii. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

General Sieruerp. I do not think so. Ina case like that we would 
know that the test was coming up and we would send some of our 
people to watch the test. If they met our standards we would accept 
them definitely. 


MAINTENANCE AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepearp. We will take up the next item reflected on 7-29, 
“Maintenance and electronics equipment.” T see that your estimate 
for 1953 is 89,235,000 as against an estimate for 1952 of $11,850,000. 
This reflects a decrease in your present estimate in the amount of 
S2.615,000, 

You will present your justification for this and the reason for the 
decrease reflected. 

General Hitn. This project provides for electronics supplies and 
the maintenance of Marine Corps electronics equipment, exclusive of 
electronic items for test and evaiuation by the Marine Corps Equip- 
ment Board and requirements of the Marine Corps Reserve. 





Funds requested under this project for maintenance of electronics 
equipment, including cost of batteries and electron tubes, are based 
on a computation of normal requirements. 


USE OF BATTERIES 


Mr. Surperarp. Are those wet or dry-cell batteries 4 

General Hinn. The greatest portion of them are dry-cell bat- 
teries. 

Mr. Surprarp. Is there any difference between the batteries in 
the wet category and those of normal production in the so-called 
wet-battery sealef Do you have a specialized wet battery under 
specifications for your requirements 

General Hinn. If we had one we would, sir, but we have very few 
wet batteries. Practically everything is a dry battery and it is a 
standardized battery for the armed services. 

Mr. Suerparp. With regard to your dry-cell-battery procurement 
I presume that you keep that inventory as low as possible because of 
the deterioration. 

General Hin. We certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is there anything specifically new in this project as 
compared with your previous presentations for this requirement / 

General Hini. No, sir: there is not. 

Mr. Stuerearp. You have made no particular strides in the elec- 
tronic field that would put equipment in here that has not been 
required heretofore ? 

General Hi. No, sir. 


INCREASE IN BATTERY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Frrnanprz. Is the increase in the item for batteries due to 
increased requirements or to an increase in price / 

General Hini. Increased requirements, sir, and a small portion 
for an increase in price. 


TEMPORARY ADDITIONAL DUTY TRAVEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up project No. 3-F, “Temporary 
additional duty travel.” wherein the estimate for 1953 1s 85.463,000 
against an estimate for 1952 of $4,237,885. Under temporary addi- 
tional duty travel the committee would be interested in any discus- 
sion you can give us justifying the additional amount of $1,225,115, 

General Hint. This project provides for temporary additional 
duty travel of Marine Corps personnel and naval personnel with 
Marine Corps units. 

This estimate is basically a mathematical computation using the 
rates set forth in the joint travel instructions. Funds for travel costs 
of the Marine Band are included to cover official trips anticipated in 
fiscal vear 1953. 

Mr. Suerparp. What is the reason for the decrease in your estimate 
of “Transportation and subsistence while traveling of Marine officers”? 
There is some decrease there though not a large one. Yet in the next 
item, “Transportation and subsistence while traveling of Marine en- 
listed personnel,” there is an increase. 
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General Hin. We were figuring on the number of officers, 20,362, 
and that occurs under five categories, in accordance with the joint 
travel instructions. We have eliminated one of those items (C), which 
is per diem expected to be paid when Government mes*ng facilities, 
but no quarters, are available. The distance traveled is (50 miles at 
5 cents a mile, plus $9 per diem for 1 day, and the average cost on the 
Government-furnished transportation request is $35, 


TRAVEL COST 


Now, the actual cost, as we computed this at those rates, was the 
average cost per officer of $193.50 times the 20,362 officers, or $3,940,047. 
Then the chain of command was cut down by the Bureau of the Budget 
to $5,440,047. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You show an increase in your enlisted personnel 
travel. 

General Hitt. We were using a total of 218.138 at $6.25 each for 
other than air, and we were using the 218,138 at $2.60 for travel on 
TAD by air. That was computed at $1,931.659.30, and the Bureau of 
the Budget marked it up as $1,932,065, 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do T understand that item No. 1, “Transporta- 
tion and subsistence while traveling of Marine officers” in the amount 
of $3,440,047 means in substance, from what you have just said, that 
vou estimate for each and every officer of the corps an average for 
travel of $193.50 per vear ? 

General Hitt. Yes. 


AVERAGE COST 1952 


Mr. WiecLeswortH. Have you in fact an average for 1952 or L951, 
so that we can compare the figures? Is that an accurate experience 
figure / 

General Hiri. The 1952 estimate for the like figure was $250.95. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. For every officer in the corps? 

General Hii. Yes. That has been reduced. 

Mr. Wieaiesworrn. To $193.50 ? 

General Hint. That was our estimate, sir, but the figure given to us 
by the Bureau of the Budget to use is $167.77. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. How is the first item of the breakdown on page 
7-30 of the justifications computed? T understood that represented 
$193.50 for each and every officer in the corps. Now you tell me that 
the Bureau of the Budget’s instructions were to use the figure of 
S1G67.77. 

General Huw, That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What does the $3,440,047 represent é 

General Hin. The $167.77. 

Mr. Wieetrsworrn. You have no figures as to the past, or estimates 
of the future based on the actual number of officers that have been 
or will be in a travel status? 

General Hiri. The actual number of officers in a travel status we 
can get for you. It would be hard to get the average. 

Mr. Wicerresworru. The actual number, not the average number. 

General Hiti. The actual number of officers in a travel status at 
any given time / 

Mr. WiceLeswortnu. In the fiscal year 1952, and estimated for 1953. 
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As I understand it, this computation that you bring to us amounts, 
we will say, to taking all the travel that was done in the fiscal year 
1951, adding it together, dividing it by the total number of officers in 
the corps, and getting an average. That may be a handy rule of 
thumb for estimation purposes, but it does not give us much of a pic- 
ture, nor in and of itself indicate a very close control over who does 
and who does not travel. 

General Hitt. The 1951 actual, sir, is given in the first column, with 
$1,520,000. That was the actual experience for 1951. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. But you cannot tell me how many officers 
actually were ina travel status in that year, can you ? 

General Hinn. Ten thousand nine hundred and ninety-one officers. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Over-all ? 

General Hitn. Yes. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. Were they all traveling / 

General Hiri. The actual expenditures for that number of officers, 
total, including the round-off, $1,520,000. 

Mr. Wiccétesworti. That I understand, but I am just wondering 
how many officers were in an authorized travel status. 

Major Farrparn. On a number of items, of which this is one, we 
used to maintain voluminous records as to the number of people actu- 
ally involved in costs under the subheads. However, it was determined 
that we would save quite a few man-yvears, both at headquarters and 
in the field, by eliminating certain types of reports and just dealing 
with per capita averages, thus building up experience for budgetary 
presentations in that way. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Your method of computation may be all right 
provided that there is rigid control exercised over those who do or 
do not travel; otherwise, it becomes meaningless, I think. 

Major Farrpairn. That would be true, but the head of our detail 
branch in the personnel department does keep very close track of the 
TAD travel as well as permanent change of station travel under the 
other appropriation, 

General Hini, Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wigeiresworru. Coming back to the average figure for a 
moment, | understand in respect to 1953 the budget instructed vou to 
use S167.77 per officer; is that right / 

General Hintn. Yes. They did not specifically instruct us to use 
8167.77. They gave us the figure of $5,440,000, 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Which works out at that average / 

General Hiri. And we divided that by the number of officers and it 
came out to be $167.77. 

Mr. Wigcteswortu. Just so you will net feel too badly. I noticed 
10.991 officers in the fiscal year 1951 expended $1,520,000 in travel, and 
that seems to work out to about S138 per traveling officer. This sys- 
tem may be all right, but it is pretty hard for this committee to form 
any judgment, and [ suspect it is pretty hard for you to form much 
judgment unless you have a rigid control over the travel; otherwise. 
everybody gets in a travel status, and all vou have is the sum total of 
what it costs for them all to base your participation on. 

General Sueruerp. IT think that TI can assure you. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, we do control it. 
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I have inquired into this item since I have taken over and find 
there is a great deal more travel today than there was a year ago. TI 
think that much of that is due to the various number of projects we 
have. 

For example, officers in various sections of headquarters are con- 
tinually going out to inspect some activity that’may be going on in 
the field. I, myself, while I was commander of the Fleet Marine 
Corps, cove red 175,000 miles in a period of 18 months. One-third of 
my time at my station T was away going to and from Korea. I took 
members of my staff. There is a great deal of effort which I think is 
justified in getting a close liaison between our he adquarters and the 
operating forces in the field. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. If it is not closely controlled you can very 
easily run into a lot of unnecessary expenditures. 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED TRAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE 


What about the second item? Why the increase from: S460,868 to 
$1.952.063 for transportation and subsistence while traveling of Marine 
enlisted personnel? It is almost a 400-percent increase. 

General Hint. We have 218.138 man-yvears average at $6.25 each for 
enlisted TAD travel, other than by air. That came to $19565.562.50, 
Then we used a man-vear average of 218.138 at $2.60 as the per capita 
eost of travel on TAD via air, and that came to S567.158.80, making 
a total of $1.930,521.30. That was rounded off at a plus 81.158, mak- 
ing $1,931,659.30, and the mark-up by the Bureau of the Budget was 
1.932.065, 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn,. Is that again an average? Is your computa- 
tion based on actual figures, or on average computation such as vou 
made with reference to transportation and subsistence / 

General Hit. That is an average, sir. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. In other words, you have taken the whole 
corps and split it between air transport and other travel and applied 
an average per man in each instance ? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Which again is an experience figure and not 
based upon the assumption that every man in the Marine Corps is 
going to do that much traveling during the year in question / 

General Hirsi. It could be figured that way, sir. if you wanted to go 
into keeping the detail. 

Mr. Wiceirsworrn. You say in fact your figure is an experience 
figure / 

General Hitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. Rather than an indication that every man in 
the Marine Corps is going to individually do that amount of travel- 
Ing! 

General Hinz. That is correct. sir. Is not this the standard method 
that the Bureau of the Budget uses for all the armed services? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The average figures that you have just given 
us, one for transportation other than air and one for transportation 
by air, coincide with the averages in 1952, or are they higher or 
lower? . 
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General Hitt. We do not have any figures for 1952 for that yet, 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. How do you arrive at this figure, then’ |! 
thought that was the whole basis; that it was an average figure based 
on experience. Do you have a figure for 1951 4 

General Hint. That comes to approximately $7-plus for 1951. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. For what? 

General Hin. We had 142,000 in 1951, and the $907,987 divided by 
the 142,000 comes to around $7-plus per man for the 1951 average. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. By air or otherwise / 

General Hinz. Both combined, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. What was the figure that you gave us foi 
1955 ¢ 

General Hinu. $6.25 for enlisted men for them to travel on tempo 
rary additional duty. This is in addition to the per capita of $2.60 
requested for air travel. 

Mr. Wiceresworru. And you cannot give us a comparable figure 
for 19514 

General Hinn. No, sir. We did not keep the statistical data at that 
time on travel. 

Mr. WicGLeswortri. Then, what is the $6.25 and the $2.60 average 
that isthe basis of vour 1953 request based upon 4 

General Hinn. That was the 1951 total, sir. 

Mr. Wiaetesworti. I know, but you just told me that you could 
not give me for 1951 comparable figure to compare with those upon 
Which your estimate is based for 1953, and you have no figures what- 
soever for L952. 

General Him. We did not maintain statistical data on the travel. 
We used the total amount divided by the man-vear average. 

Mr. Wiceéieswortiu. For 19514 

General Hine. Yes. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. And that gave you roughly what ? 

General Hinn. $6.25. 

Mr. Wiecresworrn. For 1951? 

General Hinn. Yes. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. You just told me $7, as 1 understood it. 

General Hitt. But, if it carried air travel in addition to the other. 
then that would be about the figure, somewhere in the vicinity of $7. 
I do not know what it had in it because we did not maintain the sta 
tistics at that time. 

Mr. Wiceéiesworrn. I do not want to encumber the record, and 
perhaps I do not understand what you are saying, but I have yet no 
indication as to What the yardsticks are based on which you are asking 
us to accept the 1953 figure. They are not based upon 1952. There 
is nothing phere in 1951. What are they based upon and why 
should we accept them ¢ 

General Hiri. This is based upon the best available information 
that we have. Before the adoption of the performance-type budget 
the Detail Branch did not maintain statistical data on travel of en- 
listed personnel except travel by air when they were reimbursed on a 
per diem basis. Based upon the data obtained during the fiscal year 
i951, it is recommended that a per capita of $6.25 be obtained for 
enlisted men who travel on temporary additional duty. This is in 
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addition to the per capta of $2.60 requested for air travel, as shown 
under activity No. 3. 

The $460,868 there, we believe, is very much underestimated. We 
are going to have to absorb the difference. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Off the record. ' 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicetesworrh. Then I understand that the request here for 
$1,932,063 is not based upon any actual mathematical experience and 
that because of a change in the keeping of the records it has been 
necessary to make a guess here, and that that guess gives you an 
average of $6.25, plus $2.60 for air, or $8.25 per enlisted man. 

General Hits. It is $8.85. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn, Is that statement correct / 

General Hint. Yes. We got the figures from our 1951 actual, plus 
the estimated increase in prices; and, basing the $907,987 for 142,000 
man-year average, those prices totaled $8.85 per man for the 218,138 
personnel for 1953. 

Mr. Suepparp. To that degree you are using the vardstick of 1951 4 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. SuHerrarp. And, on top of vour experience ) yardstick of 1951, 
vou have taken an estimated increase in prices and added that in 
in order to come out with the figure that the gentleman has been dis- 
cussing: is that correct ‘ 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. Plus an estimated figure in respect to air: is 
that not right ? 

General Hitn. Yes: it is an estimate with respect to air also. We 
had no experience in air before. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are talking about commercial air, of course 4 

General Hitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insofar as the cost of commercial air transporta- 
tion is concerned, that is a regulated factor and can be determined. 
Again it is the mathematics using the number of personnel who have 
io travel in the commercial category and the established prices for 
the individual. 

General Hinv. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And again it would have the same general concept 
as estimating the transportation by rail? 

General Hint. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Why should it be four to five times as large 
an item as it was for 1952? 

General Hitn. In 1952 we are going to have to absorb the difference. 
Remember, the 1952 figure, as we explained the first day, was based 
upon 175,000 personnel, man-year average, and the figures have gone 
up to 218,000, 

Mr. Wice_esworrH. And the dollar figure has gone up 400 percent. 

General Hitt. It is the best estimate available we could make at 
the time. Now, the 400 percent, from $460,000 to $1,982,000, may be 
$2,400,000 when we get an actual expenditure for 1952. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would not that show up in the supplementary 
budget ¢ 

General Hine. We have no supplementary budget on this item. 
We will have to absorb the difference some place else. 
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General Surpuerp. When you put in the $460,000 that was 2 years 
ago, and the size of the Marine Corps at that time was estimated to 
be about 175,000. 

General Hiv. 175,000 in 1952, but that man-year average has been 
increased. We get no increase in the $460,000. The $460,000 becomes 
a purely fictitious figure because it was based upon a smaller number 
than we have been granted by higher authority. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn, That was based upon 175,000; roughly. 

General Hitn. Yes. 

Mr. WicGteswortH. And based upon 237,000, or whatever the figure 
is, You are asking for a 400 percent increase. That is what Iam trying 
to get clear. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes down to you, I suggest that 
you go into this aspect very carefully and clarify the basis upon which 
the estimate has been made, and if you find that your supplemental 
interjection, which is not presently before the committee but which 
by the way is having considerable influence in your projected esti- 
mates, is a criterion, then I suggest that you indicate in the record 
at this point the degree that the supplemental interjects itself into 
the assumptive figure about which the gentleman has been inquiring. 
If you could do that I think that it would possibly clear the issue. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


In policing the expenditures of travel funds, this headquarters allots approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the appropriated funds to field Commands. Allotments are 
issued to the command every quarter. If the requirements exceed the amount 
allotted and a request is received for additional funds, then Headquarters, Marine 
Corps requires that an itemized breakdown of the travel to be performed with an 
explanation as to the necessity for any additional funds : 

“Samples: 

fn order to stay within travel appropriations absolutely essential that 
positive and immediate steps be taken to reduce travel MARCO .? personne! 
on TEMADDU to minimum. View of above approval your request being 
withheld pending submission by you of an itemized breakdown of the travel 
to be performed with explanation as to necessity for additional funds.” 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps is prepared to make such funds avail- 
uble to you as may be necessary to properly perform your assigned «duties, but 
each request for additional funds should be supported by an itemized breakdown 
of the proposed travel, together with an explanation as to the necessity for ad 
ditional funds. Pending submission of such a request, you are hereby granted 
aun additional 850 making a total of $175 for temporary additional duty travel 
for the third quarter. 

Budgetary limitations require that travel on temporary additional duty be kept 
at an absolute minimum. Stringency of funds may make it necessary, at some 
future date, to recall individual travel orders, and to appreve each trip from 
this headquarters, unless personnel holding repeated travel orders cooperate and 
stay within appropriated funds. 


BASIS FOR COMPUTATION FOR S6.25 AND SB.60 FoR FENLISTED TRAVEL 


At the time the Detail Branch assumed cognizance of temporary additional 
duty travel for enlisted personnel it was the understanding that for prior years 
82.60 per capita had been appropriated for enlisted travel by air. Prior to the 
adoption of the Joint travel regulations enlisted were not authorized per diem 
allowances. Therefore, the sum of $2.60 had proven to be an adequate figure for 
such travel, 

After the adoption of the joint travel regulation on April 1, 1951. enlisted 
started to receive the same allowances as officers for temporary additional duty 
travel, and with 4 months remaining in fiscal year 1951 on which enlisted received 
the same allowances as officers it is estimated that enlisted obligation exceeded 
the appropriated funds by some &362,658. It was therefore felt that in view of 
the fact that some 11,115 man-years of enlisted personnel would attend schools 
in fiscal vear 1952 and 1953 in a travel status where subsistence and/or quarters 
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were hot available that an over-all increase of $6.25 could be reasonably justified. 

With the increase of the Marine Corps to its present strength considerably 
more travel was anticipated for enlisted for travel in connection with escort duty, 
guards for prisoners, target practice, itinerant recruiting, officer procurement, 
and to and from Reserve armories to Marine Corps training centers in connection 
with the training of reservists. 

Attention is invited to the fact that in addition to per diem allowances au 
thorized to enlisted, which the maximum of $9 per day, that out of the $6.25 per 
capita that transportation and other incidental expenses such as taxi fares and 
tips are also allowed, These items of expense have only been reimbursable to 
enlisted since the adoption of the joint travel regulations pursuant to the Career 
Compensation Act. 

It is estimated that the sum of $335,800 is required for transportation of troops 
to cold weather training areas during each fiscal year that troops are required to 
receive such training prior to departure for Korea. 

With the build up of the Marine Corps to three divisions and three aircraft 
Wings it is anticipated that considerably more enlisted will be trained in service 
schools, necessitating temporary additional duty travel prior to being assigned 
to the divisions or the wings. 


EXPENSE OF THE RECRUITING SERVICE 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next project, which is “Project 
3-G, Expense of the recruiting service.” 

I see that for fiscal year 1953 your estimate Is 82,528,000 as against 
the 1952 estimate of $1,801,453, or an increase of ST26.567. 

You will present your justifications for this requirement and spe- 
cifically address yourself to the increase indicated, please. 

General Hint, This project provides for the Marine Corps recruit- 
Ing program, such as supplies for the Publicity Bureau, items of ex- 
pense for recruits and applicants, recruiting office furniture. 

Funds included in this estimate are the requirements to carry out 
(he recruiting program for fiscal vear 1953. The Publicity Bureau at 
Philadelphia is engaged in the production of recruiting literature of 
every description, and funds are included for supplies and materials 
and salaries and wages for civilian personnel for continued operation. 
Other expenses of the recruiting program include home community 
news releases, counsel and guidance of a national advertising agency 
on types of publicity designed to produce maximum volunteer enlist- 
ments, and for production of art work on a contract basis. This esti 
mate also provides for the Marine Corps share of operation of Armed 
Forces examining stations, normal expenses at recruiting stations such 
as repairs to motor vehicles assigned to recruiting, gasoline and oil, 
rent, electric current. laundry, telephone and telegraph service, and 
board, lodging, and transportation of applicants. 


ESTIMATE FOR ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATION 


The item of 8800,000 is the Marine Corps’ share of the operation of 
the Armed Forces examining station, if not considered, would reduce 
our 1953 estimate to 81,728,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. What are the specifie projects involved under the 
presentation that vou have just made ¢ 

General Hints. Transportation and subsistence while traveling of 
applicants; board and lodging of applicants, and then the items ap- 
pearing on pages 7-33 and 7-34. The last item referred to is the 
Marine Corps’ share of operation of the Armed Forces examining 


stations. 
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OPERATION OF ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Sreprarp. Would you define Armed Forces examining stations 
as they pertain to the Marine Corps functions ¢ 

General Sueruerp. An AFES is an Armed Forces examining sta- 
tion jointly manned by the four services to perform mental and pliysi- 
eal examinations of all recruit applicants and inductees. It was es 
tablished by directive of the Secretary of Defense to insure the uni- 
formity of examinations amongst the services and to insure the uni- 
formity of reporting personnel recruited or inducted in accordance 
with each individual’s physical and mental ability. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How has this examination been handled heretofore 
insofar as it applies to the Marine Corps’ recruits 

Colonel Cerrcuino, The mental and physical examinations of en- 
listees were performed by and within our recruiting service. In the 
case of inductees they were performed at the induction station. 

Mr. Sueprarp, Now, there might be five or six recruits under exam 
ination at station N and you are provided with interrogators for the 
questioning of the applicants. Now, where do vou find the doctor to 
take care of the physical examination 

Colonel Cereeuino. The Navy, through the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, supplied us with our medical and dental physicians and 
doctors. 

Mr. Suevparp. After the man had been entered in XN municipality. 
if there was a Navy hospital within a reasonable distance he would be 
sent to that hospital ¢ 

Colonel Cerrcuino, Not quite, sir, We have within the recruiting 
service medical personnel, doctors, and dentists, to perform the fune 
tion of physically examining the recruits. 

Mr. Suerparp, Let us say that the man is recruited in Georgetown, 
that you have a recruiting office at the post office at Georgetown. 

Colonel Crrecrino, Ele is recruited there and given a cursory re- 
view at the substation there. If he looks like he can pass the examina 
tion and is a good applicant he is taken over to the main recruiting 
station on Pennsyvlvamia Avenne and there there are medical facilities 
to examine him physically and testing facilities to examine him men 
tally. Also the recruiting service at that point looks into lis moral 
qualifications. 

Mr. Surperarp. At that point, as far as the physical examination 
is concerned, it is performed by Navy doctors and is not let out ona 
contract basis to civilian doctors ¢ 

Colonel Cerecuino. That is right, sir. . 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you sure about the civilian-doctor aspect of it ? 

Colone] Cereguinxo, Yes sir. We do not need to use civilian doctors 
for our enlistments. 

General Hiti. At some isolated places we require the services of 
what are known as contractual doctors to make examinations for 
which they receive a stated amount for each recruit. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As I recall your previous presentations with regard 
to recruitment, that only applies in isolated places and is very limited, 
continental United States-wise. 

General Hiti. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is going to happen under this 8800,000 require- 
ment ¢ 
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Colonel Cerrgnino. Under the AFES system, a service forwards to 
this joint installation any recruit that they receive. At the installa- 
tion the man is physically and mentally examined and the examination 
results are recorded on what they call a letter of qualification, and 
then the man and this letter of qualification are,returned back to the 
recruiting service. 

Now, if the service accepts the man they must report back to the 
AFES that they accepted him, and he is then charged against that 
service in accordance with his mental and physical qualifications as 
they were found to be at the AF ES. 


NUMBER OF EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Suepearp. Am I justified in assuming that this AFES opera- 
tion will be localized and that in the continental United States there 
will probably be only 6 or 10 of them ? 

Colonel Cerecguino, There is one in every large area, sir. 

Mr. Sirepparp. A consolidation of activities is what is going on 
here? 

Colonel Crrecutno, Consolidation of mental and = physical ex- 
amination functions, sir, There is one AFES in every large area 
throughout the United States. I believe that there are 75. 

Mr. Wice tesweorru. IT believe that the Navy testimony indicates 
something like 79 new stations. 

Colonel Cerecuino, Seventy-five in the United States, sir. 

Colonel Games. There are three overseas right now, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. [ can appreciate the fact that the stations outside 
the continental United States would be necessary, but are you pre- 
pared to tell me at this time what this will mean in a geographical 
area’ Hypothetically, here is an AFES station. How much does 
that station cover ? 

Colonel Games. There are 75 stations in the United States. T can 
list the ‘cities if vou want them. Geographically it is spread all over 
the United States. 


AREA COVERAGE 


Mr. Sreprarp. Take two examples of geographical coverage and 
give me the largest one and the smallest one. Are you prepared to do 
that ¢ 

Colonel Games. I can give it to you this way: We have these sta- 
tions broken down into men inducted per day. The largest one, of 
course, is in New York City. We have listed here 800 men per day. 
The smallest one on this chart, which has not been revised, but is in 
the process of being revised, is Bangor, Maine, which is listed at 50 men 
per day. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question resolves itself into this—it is not only 
the number of men that are being cleared through that installation 
per day, it is where those people come from, on an average. What ts 
the outlying area they draw upon in order to provide that number of 
men per day ¢ 

Colonel Games. Here is the New England area, the First Army. 
There is a station at Albany, Buffalo, Boston, Manchester. Newark, 
New Haven, New York, Portland, Providence, Springfield, Syracuse, 
and Bangor, Maine. 
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I think your question was—What would be the circle around the 
station ¢ : 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. This i is a good business operation or 
a bad one, with all due regard to consolidation. If we are going to 
have to transport our men over a long distance, I am inclined to ques- 
tion the advisability at this time of a consolidation from a dollar 
point of view. I am trying to resolve the expense aspect, and that is 
the only thing at the moment that I am interested in. 


COVERAGE OF ALBUQUERQUE 


Mr. Fernanpez. What station covers New Mexico and what will 
it cover besides New Mexico? 

Colonel Games. Albuquerque covers New Mexico. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And New Mexico only ¢ 

Colonel Games. New Mexico only. However, some of those people 
near the border go to Texas or Arizona, if they are closer to E] Paso 
or Phoenix. The determination of which station is to be used is made 
by the recruiting service as far as we are concerned, and by the selec- 
tive service as far as induction is concerned. That radius of area 
around the station is very wide, as you can see. In the thickly popu- 
lated area it would be shorter. For New York it may be 50 miles and 
for Amarillo, Tex., it may be 250 miles. 

Mr. Suepparp. Who in your office has the most experience in han- 
dling recruitment / 

Colonel Games. I am the head of recruitment, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Have you been in that position long enough to have 
an idea of the probabilities of an increase in cost in this, and you can 
answer this on or off the record. 

Colonel Games. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


RECRUIT TRAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE DECREASE 


Mr. Frerxnanpez. Under your first item, “Transportation and sub- 
sistence, while traveling of applicant.” you had for L951 8529971. 
You dropped to $11,389 in 1952, and now you are asking for 332,700. 
What is the significance of that tremendous drop from the amount 
required in 1951 to the amounts required in 1952 and 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Haperkorn. In 1951 we had four supplementals. The Marine 
Corps was increased and there was a great build-up during that time 
because of the Korean situation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Is that the only reason for the difference / 

Mr, Hanerkornx. That is the only reason, yes. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fernanpez, One would think, that being true, it would carry 
through into some of these other items which do not reflect that much 
of a reduction. For example, in gasoline and oil you have an increase 
over 1951 of a considerable amount. For supplies and materials you 
are carrying about the same amount through 1951, 1952, and 1953, so 
that first item that IT brought to vour attention seems to be isolated and 
there is a very considerable reduction without a comparable reduction 
in other activities having to do with the same project. 
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General Hini. In 1952, sir, we went into the draft and this year we 
anticipate between 80,000 and 85.000 draftees, so the $11,389 referred 
to in 1952 represents transportation and subsistence while traveling as 
applicants before they are enlisted. We do not anticipate using the 
draft in the fiscal vear 1953, 

Mr. Fernanperz. I still say that seems to be a very large discrepancy. 
The explanation given may be quite applicable in part, but it just does 
not seem to follow. 

General Siernerp, In 1951 we had exclusively volunteer recruiting. 
In 152 the draft was instituted and the bulk of our men during 1952 
and up until June 1953, were the draftees who will be examined at 
these stations. 

Mr. Fernanprz. And the corresponding amount required for their 
travel and so forth will be paid from something else ? 

General Htni. Yes, sir. 


rYPE OF EXAMINATION GIVEN AT EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Wicenrsworri. Coming back to this matter of new examining 
stations, that is where the psychological tests will be performed if 
this system is put into effect; is that not right 

Colonel Games. They are given an AFQT, Armed Forces qualifi- 
cation test, and a physical examination. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. That AFQT includes a psychoanalysis or a 
psychological test of some kind: does it not 4 

Colonel Games. Noysir, For volunteers it is purely a written exam, 
ination. Inductees are examined in these Armed Forces examining 
stations also. 

Mr. Wiceresworti. That is what Tam talking about. 

Colonel Games. We have two types of people, the volunteers and 
the inductees. 

Mr. Wigeresworri. [Tf Tam using the right term, where are the 
psychological tests viven 4 

Colonel Games. At the AFES stations for certain mductees. 


INCREASED TRAVEL AND SUBSISTENCE COSTS RESULTING FROM THE CONSOLIDATION 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. In discussing this item with the Navy, they 
showed 81,000,000 for their share of these stations, and considerably 
more, as LT remember it, for indirect expenditure resulting from the 
setting up of the stations. You show $800,000 for your share of the 
operation of the stations. Is there not some additional expenditure 
reflected in other items in the tables of pages 7-32, 7.33, and 7-34, as 
the result of this new set-up? For instance, is not some of your trans- 
portation and subsistence while traveling as applicants the result of 
-etting up these new stations and the fact that you have to send them 
from your recruiting station to the examining station and back again, 
and keep them overnight and feed them in the process / 

Colonel Games. Those costs will go up some: ves. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. How much is reflected in these tables now 
under consideration for what might be called the indirect costs of 
these new examining stations / 

Colonel Games. Board and lodging will be an item that will be 
larger. 

Mr. Wicciesworti. How much? 
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Mr. Surprearp. Do you have that broken down to the degree that 
you can pull those additional costs figures out ? 

Colonel Games. Not specifically. We know that we are forced to 
keep applicants over more frequently than in the past. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. The Navy gave us very specific figures, as I 
remember it. Why should not the Marine Corps be able to do the 
same thing? Otherwise, how do you arrive at the figures that you 
are presenting to us as essential / 

Colonel Games. The figures are not available right here. 

Mr. Hanerkorn. I can give you the basis for the computation of 
the 1953 estimate of board and lodging of applicants. 


BASIS FOR ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Mr. Wic6tesworrn. What I want to know is the additional cost 
reflected in this breakdown here, beginning at the bottom of page 
7-32 and going over into 7-34 meluded as a result of the contem- 
plated operation of these new examining stations’ I think if it is 
set up the way it was in the Navy there is money requested here for 
travel: and there is money requested here for board and lodging 
and there may be other money requested as the result of the operation 
of these new stations. 

Colonel Games. Our figures should be almost identical propor- 
tionately because we have basically the same number of major re- 
cruiting installations that the Navy has, and they are located geo- 
graphically almost in the same places. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Your share is specifically earmarked $800,000 
whereas theirs is $1,000,000, 

Colonel Games. I do not believe the $800,000 has anything to do 
with the cost that we have to pay for the travel of applicants. 

Mr. Wicciesworri. IT do not either, and that is what I want to get. 
If you cannot give us the information now, I wish when you revise 
your remarks you would take a look at each one of those items in the 
tables that I have referred to and determine what amount, if any, 
is included by reason of these new examining stations, and give us 
a table and the total of the costs over and above the $800.00 that is 
in the picture for that reason. 

Colonel Gamers. Yes, sir. 

(The above information was furnished the committee. ) 

General Hinn. Otf the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the $800,000 item is coneerned, what 
effect would it have on your recruitment if that sum were removed 
from the budget / 

Cononel Crerecuino. If they required that the AFES system stay 
in existence it would have a definite effect if we did not have the 
money in the budget to perform our share. I do not know if that 
answers your question. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understood from General Hill a moment ago that 
your presentation for your recruitment is clearly defined in this budget, 
and you have already justified that. 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And to the degree that it is necessary for you to 
recruit under the coming budget or 1953—— 
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General Hitt. Without the use of the $800,000, 

Mr. Suepparp. Without the $800,000 you could proceed with ample 
funds ¢ 

General Hitt. Without the use of the Armed Forces examining sta- 
tions, but if we are required to pay—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, obviously, you must have the $800,000 on top 
and beyond your other recrutiment requirements. 

General Hm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicéLeswortnh. This $800,000 is not a Marine Corps computa- 
tion at all? 

General Httu. No; it is not. 

General SuerHerp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Under the justification that you have before the 
committee you are prepared to carry out your entire recruitment pro- 
gram, which includes your physical examination, mental, and so forth, 
You have the money to do that in your regular recruitment presen- 
tation ¢ 

Colonel Games. The examination does not cost money chargeable 
to the item under discussion; it costs the services of a doctor and a test 
monitor. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But you are spending money through the efforts of 
your physician and personnel to do the job, so it does cost money from 
some source. 

Colonel] Games. Yes. In other parts of the budget it may appear 
under personnel, but in this part of the budget it does not appear. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. You say that you will have to give them additional 
personnel under this combined activity. Are those people that you 
would furnish them in the budget somewhere / 

Colonel Games. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And if we take out the $800,000, it ought to come 
from some other part of the budget / 

Colonel Games. This item has nothing to do with the pay of the 
personnel, 

General Saeruerp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SxHerparp. Insofar as the $800,000 is concerned, if it is taken 
out, they have money in the budget to proceed with the recruitment / 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MARINE CORPS-NAVY PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Mr. Wicereswortn. Looking at the table that we have been refer 
ring to, there is the item of salaries and wages appearing on page 
7-33. What is that—civilian personnel? 

Mr. Haperkorn. Yes, civilian personnel employed at the Marine 
Corps-Navy Publicity Bureau. 

Mr. Wiaei_eswortH. Why is that going up? 

Mr. Hanerkorn. It is up 2 man-years or five positions. That is to 
replace enlisted men who are on duty there now with civilians. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I see that you have $188,750 in here for civilian 
personnel. Is that all in the Publicity Bureau / 

Mr. Haperrnorn. Yes. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS FOR PUBLICITY BUBFEAU 


Mr. Wiaeeteswortu. Then you have $500,000 in there for supplies 
and materials for the Publicity Bureau. You have $24,500 for books, 
magazines, and newspapers. Is that for the Publicity Bureau also? 

Mr. Haserkorn. No, sir. That is for all the recruiting service. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworru. Well, what is all of that? 

Mr. Haprrkorn, Are you talking about the $24,500 item? 

Mr. Wiee tesworrn. IT am talking about $188,000 and $500,000, 
There is almost $700,000 that you want to spend for the Publicity 
Bureau. 


CURTATLMENT OF RECRUITING MEDTA 


Was not the work of that bureau somewhat curtailed by action of 
the Congress in respect to recruiting media last year, or did that item 
hit the Marine Corps? 

General Hiri. The Marine Corps was curtailed somewhat. 

Mr. Wicerresworrnu,. I do not see any indication of it in the figures 
here. 

General How. That is an estimate, sir,on the price of materials and 
the Jabor. We have been relieving enlisted men and leaving civilians. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How many people do you have there? Is that 
all in Washington / 


PERSONNEL AT PHILADELPHIA 


General Hit. No, sir: that is in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. WiccLesworti. It is all in one spot ¢ 

General Hitw. All in one spot. 

Mr. WiecLesworti. How many people do you have / 

General Hina. Forty-eight for 1952: that many positions with 47 
aboard, and 53 positions for 1953 with 49 on board. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Tf that work was curtailed why is not the re- 
quest curtailed ¢ 

General Hitn. More of the funds were cut in the public-relations 
activity and had nothing to do with recruiting. Our recruiting takes 
women, platoon leaders class, officer candidate school, and other items 
which have not been curtailed, and we use a reasonable amount of 
regular recruiting material which was not curtailed, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. 1 thought your previous answer was that as a 
result of the action of Congress last year the recruiting media and 
the work of this bureau were curtailed. When I look at the figures I 
see actually a slight increase so far as the dollars are concerned. 

General Hitt. We did not use too much in this activity before, sir, 
and very few of the items we had would be cut out. I do not remember 
exactly what they were. 

' 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS FOR PUBLICITY 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. What are you going to buy with the $500,000 
for publicity / 

General Hint. If the recruiting service is to attain the increased 
quota of enlistments, it is absolutely essential that the recruiters in 
the field be furnished with ample supplies of well-written, highly 
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effective recruiting aids. Large amounts of all current recruiting 
aids should be printed in increased numbers. Production and print- 
ing of new aids are anticipated in 1953. 

The expanded officer procurement program will require the  re- 
vision of present booklets and pamphlets and the production of new 
material, 

In addition, it is expected that the Marine Corps will again be 
requested by the Departinent of Defense to contribute its share to- 
ward offsetting the expense of large amounts of printed material for 
the Armed Forces Day. 

To furnish recruiters with effective recruiting aids comparable to 
the other services it will be necessary to require sufficient quantities 
of luminescent material for bumper strips. There will be large num- 
bers of decalcomanias that will be used. Tt is estimated $40,000 will 
he _ nt for luminescent aids. 

What we are going to buy there is the ink and the paper and the 
shipping material and like items. 

Mr. Wicctesworrh. Is there any radio time or television / 

General Hitt. We do not have any radio time or television as such. 
We do not pay foranything. It is all gratis. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. It looks as if you could buy a lot of ink and 
paper for S500.000, 

General Hinn. Ht is all the ink, paper, and shipping material and 
the tags, and so forth and so on. When the publicity bureaus of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps were combined, we had a lot of surplus 
stock left over from the war and we have practically used that up 
how, Sir. 

RESTRICTIVE APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Wieereswortn. T notice in the Department of Defense’s ap- 
propriation bill for 1952, fiscal pr language was included to place 

limit on what the Department of Defense might spend for public 
information activities with the proviso: 

None of the funds appropriated in the acts shall be used for expenditure in 
connection With recruitment advertising, including sponsorship of radio and 
television shows by the Department of the Army, the Navy or the Air Force. 

Now, did that requirement curtail activities in this bureau? 

General Hint. In public relations it probably released a couple of 
people out of the Offic ‘e of the Secretary of Defense. In radio and 
television time, as a paid sponsor, it affected none whatsoever, be- 
cause we had not been paving for any of that time. In the recruiting 
system our program was always on a minimum. In other words, we 
would get out 6-A frame posters per year and we would get out 10 
streetcar cards per vear. We have no paid advertising here. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. This proviso seems to state that none of the 
funds shall be used in connection with recruitment advertising. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think at this point in the record it would be well 
that we insert the following language (it is reflected in the conference 
report to accompany H. R. 5054) : 


Provided, That expenditures of appropriations contained in this act for public 
informational activties of the Department of Defense shall not exceed $10.- 
950,000, including pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to such 
activities: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this Act 
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shall be used for expenditure in connection with recruitment advertising in- 
cluding sponsorship of radio and television shows by the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, or the Department of the Air Force; and 
the Senate agrees to the same. 


SERVICES OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


With that in mind, I find reflected in your breakdown on page 
7-33 contractual services of the National Advertising Agency, where 
your estimate for 1953 is $24,000, What is the compatability 4 

General Hint. The compatability of that—it is a service to advise 
us on what are the best methods to use in order to obtain recruits. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hini. That refers to paid advertisements. We have no 
paid advertisements, sir. This is advisory. How can we get more 
recruits? What is the consensus of opinion why civilians will not join 
the Marine Corps? How can we get a better type of recruit? In 
other words, it is advisory, and not advertising. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The $24,000 presently referred to has to do with 
a contract with some advertising agency for advisory services and 
not for advertising for recruits? 

General Hiii. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So that is the line of demarcation which justifies 
you in making your presentation for $24,000 that T have referred to? 

General Hitt. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And it falls within the category of permissibility 
when one considers the amendment to the act that was read into the 
record a few minutes ago? 

General Hitt. That is my opinion, sir. 

General Suernerp. It is to go out and hire a professional who tells 
us What is wrong with our recruiting service, 


PREPARATION OF RECRUITING AIDS 


Mr. WiccresworrH. On the question of principle raised by Mr. 
Sheppard, there is 885,000 in there for the preparation of recruiting 
aids for radio and television releases and 830,0Q0 for supplies and 
expenses of public information. 

Colonel Games. This radio part of it, Mr. Wigglesworth, we have 
contracted in the past—— 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. Is not that recruitment advertising ? 

Colonel Games. It is partially that, perhaps, but not paid advertis- 
ing. We get these records pressed and furnish radio stations with 
the records. Tt is just like going downtown and buying five records 
to be played on the air and giving it to the radio station. They play 
the records and charge us nothing for that service, and in the mean- 
time thev give us free advertising, spot announcements, during the 
record playing. 

General Sureuerp. That would be in the same category as an A- 
frame instead that it is put on a record rather in a picture. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION FUNDS 
Admiral Ciexron. Would you like me to put into the record the 


funds we actually received from the Congress for public information, 
and what we have cut down to in fiscal 1952? 
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Mr. Sueprparp. I think it would be interesting to put it in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. WiccLteswortn. Navy or Marine Corps? 

Admiral Ciexron. Everybody altogether. That is the way it was 
determined. 

In 1952 we submitted to the Congress a budget which totaled 
$3,948,967 for activities that were classified as public information. 

Mr. WiecLteswortu. When you say “we” you mean the Navy and the 
Marine Corps? 

Admiral Crexton. The Navy and the Marine Corps. It includes 
personnel in the Department, in the field, at all the naval districts, 
and outside the continental United States. It includes pay of 
civilians, with military pay included, and other costs. 

To give you some idea of the scope of this operation, we had planned 
to have 92 civilian employees wor king on this work for a total salary 
of $279,742. We had planned to have 830 military personnel in this 
public information activity at a cost of $8,333,325, and all other oy 
would be $335,900, making the tot: al which I gave you of $3,948,9 

After the amendment to the 1952 Bas sp ition bill was passed, the 
Secretary of Defense allocated to the N avy and the Marine Corps a 
total, out of his $10,000,000 limitation, of $3,075,482. This required a 
considerable curtailment in the Navy's program for 1952. Instead of 
having 92 civilians on the pay roll for 1952 we were reduced to 64 
civilians, and instead of having 830 military personnel on duty in the 
public information activities we were reduced to 578. 

To sum up, the new cost would be 64 civilians at $225,573; 578 
military at $2,568,208, and all other costs, $281,701, or a total as allo- 
cated by the Secretary of Defense of $3,075,482. 

Do you want me to be specific about the Marine Corps ¢ 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is what you were cut to in the fiscal year 
19522 What is the over-all request for 1953? 

Admiral Ciexton, The over-all request for 1955 is $3,184,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What would be the effect of that over-all figure for 
the Marine Corps, percentagewise ? 

Admiral CLexron. I cannot give it to you readily percentagewise, 
but I can give you the actual personnel that were cut out of the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Wieetesworru. They cut you just about 25 percent. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PERSON NEL 


Admiral Ciexron. For instance, the Marine Corps in 1952 had 
planned to have in their headqui urters 9 civilians and 24 military, and 
in the field 2 civilians and 135 military, and in the field overseas 35 
military, totaling 11 civilians and 194 military. Under the reduced 
plan for 1952 the Marine Corps will have 10 civilians in their head- 
quarters and 11 military, and in the field, 2 civilians and 77 military, 
and overseas, 19 militar v. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. That is a total of what? 

Admiral Ciexron, It is a total of 12 civilians and 107 military, 
showing a reduction of 87 military and an increase of 1 civilian. 

General Surpurrp. I might add that those men perform a dual job 
of public information and recruiting. 

Mr. Wicoitesworru. This over -all reduction that you have been 
talking about is reflected in part in recruiting, I take it. 
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Colonel Games. We have not lost any personnel in recruiting nor 
any of our publicity personnel. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. You have not ? 

Colonel Gamers. No, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortru. I wonder if the Navy did. 

Admiral Ciexron. This reduction was on public information ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. I understand that, but there is a lot of what 
might be called public information included in this recruiting request. 
I think the same is true in the Navy’s request. As far as the Marine 
Corps is concerned, the reduction that you referred to apparently was 
not reflected at all in the recruiting picture. 

General Suepuerp. The marine in the field who is a recruiting agent 
is also a public-information agent. He does both duties. Part of his 
time Is spent on one duty and part of it on the other. The Director 
of Public Information in the Marine Corps for the past year has 
devoted one-third of his time to public information and two-thirds to 
recruiting. 

Mr. WicéLesworrn. But you have salaries and wages for publicity 
personnel. You have supplies and materials for publicity personnel 
and you have a home community news release, books, magazines, 
newspapers, and contractual art work and preparation of recruiting 
aids for radio and television releases and supplies and expenses for 
public information. 

General Sueruerp. That may be because the publicity bureau and 
recruiting are closely related. 

Mr. WiceitesworrH. And that which you say is wholly within re- 
cruiting is not curtailed at all, apparently, as a result of the action 
of the Congress referred to, or otherwise. 


STATIONERY, OFFICE FURNITURE, AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Surrrarp. We will proceed with the next item, “Stationery, 
office furniture, and supplies,” and I see that the estimate for 1953 is 
$8,732,129 as against vour 1952 estimate of $10,176,930, or a decrease 
of $1,444,801. 

You will present your justifications and reasons for the decrease. 

General Hitt. This project provides for stationery, office furniture, 
and supplies for the administrative operation in the field, and includes 
office supplies, postage stamps, books, newspapers, and magazines, 
telephone and telegraph services, furniture for offices, purchase and 
repair of typewriters, adding, computing, and duplicating machines, 
and field printing. 

The estimate for items in this project—except telegraph and tele- 
phone servicee—are computed on a cost per man based upon past issues, 
expenditures, and experience, and reflect a proportional increase esti- 
mated to provide adequate funds for items of stationery, office sup- 
plies, and office equipment for the expansion of the Marine Corps. 

Telephone service includes items such as trunk lines, rentals, zone 
calls over local exchanges, long distance toll calls, and so forth. 

The major portion of the amount requested for field printing is for 
blank books and forms and various printed material procured under 
contract in the field. The estimate for printing is computed on the 
current cost of like items. 
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REDUCTION IN OFFICE MACHINE REQUEST 


Mr. Suerrarv. With reference to the summary table on page 7-36, 
I find a considerable reduction in your purchase and repair of type- 
writers, from $2.282.324 in 1952 to $996,450 in 1953. Now, I also 
note In your purchase and repair of adding, computing, and dupli- 
cating machines vou go down from $1.546.675 in 1952 to $1.053.692 
In 1953, or a total reduction of SL77S8.857 for the two items. Why 
isthat? Is it because vou do not have to use that type of equipment 
to the degree that you did previously 

General Hr. T will explain it this wav: In the matter of type- 
writers, all of our additional forces are going into the Fleet Marine 
Corps, and the Fleet Marme Force takes only 42 percent of the 
amount. In other words, we intended to procure 6,050 typewriters 
at S145, or $877,250, and the miscellaneous purchase and repair of 
typewriters at S119.200, Of that S57645s8 is posts and stations. 1 
understand that we have quite a number of these stations, but the 
big expansion, so far as this subhead goes, has already been done, 
or will be done, by June 30. 

Mr. SHerearp. While you are increasing your force in general, 
it is not reflected in increased requirements in these categories / 

General Hiti, That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN OFFICE FURNITURE REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanpez. Your item of furniture for offices increases nearly 
SIO 00, 

General Hin. Yes. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Why is that ¢ 

General Hitn., The Fleet Marine Force portion of that is 73 per- 
cent, or SLIG65,887, and the post and stations is 27 percent, or S429.300, 
It is for items like cabinets, filing: desks, safes, typewriter stands, 
office tables, and cabinets. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Those would be required at Camp Pendleton and 
places like that ¢ 

General Hint, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wigeirswortnu. IT notice that the “Furniture for offices” item 
is up from $1,100,993 to $1,595,187. 

General Hitt. In the main it is accounted for by the new stations, 
sir, 

Mr. Wise eswortn. Is there no surplus office furniture on hand 
in the GSA, or otherwise, that could be utilized for this purpose ? 

General Hinn. We have applied. and they have none, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. They have stated that they have none 
available ¢ 

General Hitn. That is correct, sir—that is, for free. Anything 
thev have is for sale. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. There is no surplus that vou could have with- 
out charge? 

General Hiti. Not to my knowledge; no, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. Have they told you “No” 

General Hity. They have, sir. 

Mr. Wicetrswortnu. This item looks out of line with the over-all 
increase in the corps. How do you arrive at that figure of furniture 
for oflices—office by office ? 
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General Hint. By an actual computation of the requirements by 
item. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. Office by office 4 

General Hiui. Yes—cabinets, filing; chairs, office all types: sta- 
tionery covers: desks, all types; safes. office; section bookcase, stand; 
typewriter table, office; cabinets, visible accounting. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. And the number is related specifically to the 
number of offices that are to be increased ¢ 

General Hinw. Well, sir, we have a complete depot being activated 
at Albany, Ga. 

Mr. WigGtesworru. I say that the over-all number is arrived at by 
relating those items to a specific and known number of new olfices / 

General Him. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. This is not a general stockpile to take care of 
eventualities; it is specifically based upon September 1, 1951, prices. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 


CAMP AND GARRISON EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next project, 5-1, “Camp and 
garrison equipment and supplies.” IT see that your estimate for 1955 
is SIGSTSBS1L as against the 1952 estimate of SiG 464,757, or an in- 
crease of S410.644. 

General Hm. This project is to provide for items of a general 
housekeeping nature, such as miscellaneous camp and garrison equip- 
ment, cleansers, pest control, mess hall and galley equipment and sup- 
plies, ete. 

For the most part the requirements for this project have been 
arrived at by using a per man cost from past issues, adjusted for the 
proportional increase in the Marine Corps. The estimates include 
funds for annual replenishment for posts and stations and for equip- 
ment and supplies required for new expansions, such as at Camp Cat- 
lin, Twenty-nine Palms, Camp Pendleton, Marine Corps Depot of 
Supplies at Albany, and additional barracks and camps at established 
stations. 

During the fiscal year 1953, it is contemplated that the Marine Corps 
will work toward the adoption of plastic dinnerware in lieu of the 
chinaware which is now in use. In view of the existing shortage of 
honcorrosion steel, it is also contemplated to replace the corrosion- 
resisting steelware, trays, mess, now in use, with the plastic trays. The 
initial cost of this plastic over and above the purchase of the chinaware 
for replenishment of stocks will be approximately $400,000, In tests 
conducted by the Marine Corps Equipment Board, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va.. over a period of 2 years, it has been proven 
that replacement cost of the plastic over the chinaware now used will 
be reduced by approximately 80 percent, 


INCREASE IN ENLISTED-MESS UTENSILS 


Mr. Wicciesworru. Why is it necessary to increase the dollars ex- 
pended for mess utensils for enlisted men by 50 percent when the 
Marine Corps is being increased about 23 percent, from $1,215,875 to 
S1.S67,584 ? 

General Hitt. That approximately $400,000 is for the procurement 
of plastic utensils, 
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Mr. Wicciesworrn. You are going to change the material im the 
utensils used ¢ 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What isthe importance of making the change? 

General Hitt. A matter of economy, sir. 

Mr. WigeLtrswortru. They will last longer ? ' 

General Hint. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Would this be the kit that the individual 
carries ¢ 

EQUIPMENT TESTS 


General Hint. No, sir; this is what he uses in the mess halls. There 
were tests conducted by the Marine Corps Equipment Board at Quan- 
tico, Va., and it has been proven that the replacement cost of the plastic 
over the chinaware now used will be reduced by approximately 80 per- 
cent. 

Mr. WiceL_eswortu. Is this for the whole job of converting or just a 
part of it / 

General Hitt. The whole job for our present forces. 

General Sueruerp. Do you not intend to use the china until it is 
worn out ? 

General Hitn. Yes, sir; we intend to use the china until it is worn 
out. It will take us some time to get the plastieware made to our 
specifications, so that in the meantime we will be using the $400,000 
to buy the plasticware, and we will still be using the chinaware to 
cover the lead time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I might ask the budget officer of the Navy if he has 
contemplated going into this type of ware aboard ship, or is this at 
the moment being applied only to the Marines / 

General Hinn. No, sir. The Army, I understand, is testing it also. 
That is where we got our idea 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have already had it tested 4 

(seneral Hint. Yes: fora period of 2 vears. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is a very interesting laboratory development. 
Where have the Marines had the test made / 

General Titi. Quantico, Va.,the Marine Corps Equipment Board. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, would the Navy accept the evaluation of the 
Marine Corps for the acceptability of plastics within the Navy, if it is 
determined that the Navy can and will use them ? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you gentlemen positive about that? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Srrepparp. We will now take up the next item, “Transportation 
of thines.” I see that vour estimate for 1953 is $22,458,000 as against 
vour 1952 estimate of $17,198,350, or an increase of $5,259,650. The 
word “things” covers a multitude of items. It is ike an umbrella. 
So vou will present your justification for these requirements and in- 
dicate, as nearly as you can in detail what “things” covers. 

General Hitt. This project provides for freight and express move- 
ment of Marine Corps equipment and supplies by commercial carrier 
and by Military Sea Transportation Service. 
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The amount requested for payment of freight and express charges 
to common carriers is based on costs for prior years, assessed pro- 
portionately on the increase in strength and current rates. 

The estimated cost for shipment of equipment and supplies via 
Military Sea Transport Service is arrived at by application of the 
various rates per ton-mile of the several categories of traflic. Ton- 
miles used are based upon estimated cargo loads to support Marine 
forces overseas in the fiscal year 1953. 


DEFINITION OF “THINGS” 


Now, as to the definition of “things,’— 

Mr. Suepparp, Give me about seven examples, please. 

General Hint. It covers everything in this budget that we are going 
to move from one place to another. It does not cover animate objects 
but every inanimate object that will be moved from one place to an- 
other will be covered in this request. 


EFFECT OF RECENT INCREASE IN RAIL AND TRUCK RATE ON ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sueprarp. In what month was this budget formulated / 

General Hitw. This budget was formulated, or was completed, 
February 1, 1952. We got our final figures, our personnel and alloca- 
tion funds in September on some items and in January in others. 

Mr. Suepparp. What prompted my question was the fact that we 
have had one freight raise in the last 8 months, possibly two. You 
have had a freight raise and an express raise in the last year. 

Admiral Horpwoop. Rail rates have increased within the past 3 to 
6 months and motor transportation rates are increasing more fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, in those circumstances, this would not reflect 
literally the increase in rates since this budget was prepared. 

General Hint, No, sir. It was arrived at by the estimate that ex 
penditures for transportation of freight, including household effects 
will equal or exceed $15,000,000 for the fiscal vear 1952 on the basis 
that expenditures for the period July 1 through December 51, 1951 
amounted to $7,278,904. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, the common carriers operating within the con- 
fines of a State—and we will use the State of Massuchusetts as an ex- 
ample—have their rates regulated by or filed with the Public Utilities 
Commission. Is that correct, Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. I think that is generally so, ves. 

Mr. Surpparp. Now, that rate is arbitrarily established or made per- 
missible by the respective governing bodies within the States, and 
there are verv definite variations between one State and another. 

Assuming that you use a commercial carrier in the State of Cali- 
fornia to transport furniture of a family from one point to another, 
what is the rate situation as it relates to the tonnage cost within the 
State of California? Do you pay on the straight rate, or do you pay 
Upon an arbitrary rate established, or how is that handled 4 

General Hinn. It can be handled in any one of three given cases. 
if we have a large amount and we are not satisfied with the rate we 
can call for bids. Other people could then come in. 

Mr. Sti poarp, Once the shipment has been made then what is the 
procedure ¢ 
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General Hine. Ordinarily it is paid according to the published tariff 
of the company hauling the freight. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Could there be any exception to that rule? 

General Hitt. There might be, sir, on account of improper classi- 
fication; the company accepted it as one item and according to the 
classification code it might have been better described by another item. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Tam not clear why the Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service should double in 1953 over 1952. You ask for $4,458,000 
as compared to $2,198.350 in 1952. 

General Hits. T would like to read something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Hitt. We have certain given assumptions given to us to 
use. When these assumptions change we go to the best evidence avail- 
able to ascertain how much it is going to cost, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Based on those assumptions, it is going to be 
{wice as expensive an undertaking in 1955 as it was In 19524 

General Hiti, As I explained yesterday, or the day before yester- 
day, the bookkeeping of MSTS was not up to 100 percent efficiency 
as it is now. so our 1951 actual but our 1952 estimate Is not accurate, 
as explained before, sir. 

WATER 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now take up the next project, “Water,” and 
[ see that your 1953 estimate is $203,000 as against the 1952 estimate 
of $150,000, 

General Hint. This project provides for the purchase of water. 
This estimate is computed on actual cost of water furnished by the 
Navy and commercial sources during the fiscal year 1951, increased 
proportionately on the planned augmentation of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, this has to do with water that you 
are procuring from public utilities or otherwise throughout your en- 
tire operation; is that correct ¢ 

General Haiti. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And those rates are mandatory upon the premise of 
the rates that are allowed within the States / 

General Hinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp, So that the only thing you can regulate under the 
function that you are presenting here would be the gallonage that you 
used ¢ 

General Hini. That is correct. 


RENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next item, “Rent.” Your esti- 
mate for 1953 is $275,000 against an estimate for 1952 of $250,000, or 
an increase of $25,000. Make your presentation and tell me why the 
additional $25,000 is needed. 

General Hints. This project provides for the rental of storage and 
other facilities. 

It is the policy of the Marine Corps to use Government-owned 
facilities to the maximum possible extent. but where it is more eco- 
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nomical to rent than to acquire title to property, structures for quar- 
ters, storage, and office space are rented. This estimate includes 
rights-of-way for utilities lines in various stations where lines serving 
isolated portions of a station must cross private property. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there anything specifically new in this presenta- 
tion? 

General Hitt. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. And your figure has been estimated, of course, upon 
the existing costs for which rights-of-way can be procured, and so 
forth? 

General Hin. That is correct. 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


Mr. Surrrarp. We will now take up the next item, “Laundry serv- 
ice.” Your estimate for 1953 is $257,000 against an estimate for 1952 
of $180,000, or an increase of $77,000. 

General Hitn. This project provides for laundry and dry cleaning 
of Government-owned articles. 

Funds are required to cover cost of laundry and dry cleaning of 
Government-owned articles such as blankets, bed linens, rain and cold 
weather clothing, where Marine Corps laundry and dry cleaning facili- 
ties are not available, and where computed on actual cost in fiscal year 
1951 and increased on the basis of planned additional forces in fiscal 
year 1953. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the cost is concerned, volume controls 
that? Is all of this put out on competitive bids ? 

General Hinz. Yes, sir. 


PACKING AND CRATING AND MATERIALS THEREFOR 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up item 38-N “Packing and crat- 
ing and materials therefor.” Your estimate for 1953 is $7,171,082, 
and your estimate for 1952 is 89,542,252, or a decrease of $2,571,170. 
You may present your justification. 

General Hitt. This project provides for packing, crating, unpack- 
ing, uncrating, storage and hauling of household effects for officers 
and enlisted personnel. This project also provides for packing 
materials, boxes, crates, and barrels other than for household effects. 

The estimate for expenses incident to packing, moving, and stor- 
ing of household effects is a mathematical computation by applica- 
tion of an estimated average cost. to the estimated personnel entitled 
to this service who will be involved in permanent change of station 
assignment. Funds included for packing material required for nor- 
mal operation are computed on past cost history with consideration 
of stocks on hand and on order. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, the question that I asked you a few moments 
ago pertaining to the functions of public utilities within the con- 
fines of a State would apply here equally as in the other situation ? 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The rates are established and the only thing that 
you can control here is the number of personnel changing stations ? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

95338—52——29 
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BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Is this another item where you just take your 
total cost for 1951 and divide by the number of people concerned 
and apply the result as a yardstick for 1953 ? 

General Hitt. No, sir. A detail of it is us follows: We took the 
number of officers we had. We said that 77.91 percent would have 
dependents. That would give us 15,975 with dependents. Then 
we estimated the percentage who would have a change of station 
which was 40 percent of 15,975, or 6,390 who will have a permanent 
change of station during the fiscal year 1953. Now, the average cost 
for packing and crating of household effects upon change of station 
was $348.75, or $2,228,513. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. How did you get that average cost figure? 

General Hitt. How did we get the $348.75 ? 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. Yes. 

General Hitz. We took a sampling of certain areas and the amount 
that they used in packing their household goods in conformity with 
the table of allowances that they are permitted to have. Now, the 
extract from the joint travel instruction, section 8001, prescribes the 
permanent change of station weight allowance and the permanent 
and temporary change of station weight allowance, so we have taken 
the permanent change of station weight allowance and from our 
past figures have found out that the average was $548.75. 

For the enlisted men we have taken the number in E—4 grade with 7 
years and over, 7.1 percent. We have taken E—5, E-6, and E-7 grades. 
That comes to 29,740 noncommissioned officers who have this right of 
having their household goods moved. Now we estimate that 40 per- 
cent of those will move from permanent change of station in one vear, 
so the number who will require packing and crating of household 
effects upon change of station is 11,896. There is no discrimination 
between the officers and the enlisted personnel as to what they ean 
have moved. Here again we have used $348.75. That comes to $4,148,- 
730, and the Bureau of the Budget’s mark-up permitted $6,038.676. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. What was vour figure, again / 

General Hitz. The figure allowed by the Bureau of the Budget was 
$6,038,676. 

The way we figured it it was $6,377,245. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Strerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will go ahead with the next 
project, which is “Miscellaneous supplies and expenses.” for which 
your 1953 estimate is $150,000 as against your 1952 estimate of $139,- 
000, which reflects an increase of $11,000. 

Will you make your presentation for this requirement, please ? 

General Hin. This project provides for miscellaneous supplies and 
expenses not otherwise provided for in any other project under this 
appropriation. 

Funds are required to cover the cost of maintaining 39 horses and 
S mules used for instructional purposes and patrolling in isolated 
areas. 

Funds are also required to cover the cost of burial expenses and 
travel of civilians, except at headquarter* 
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HORSESHOEING AND VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suepparb. I notice that there is reflected on page 7-45 the item 
of horseshoeing, and other items pertaining to horses. Would you 
explain at this time the functions of horses, what you are using them 
for, and why they are reflected in this particular budget ? 

General Hitx. As enumerated here, they are to keep alive the science 
of animal packing in our Marine Corps schools. Also in isolated 
areas they patrol where there are no roads, such as in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total number of horses that are involved 
in this operation ? 

General Hitt. There are 39 horses and 8 mules. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you are merely using the total of 47 animals 
for the purpose of keeping alive the fundamentals or potentials of the 
application of horses and mules, if it becomes necessary to utilize 
them at a later date? 

General Hit, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Are there any saddle stock involved here? 

General Hi. These animals are of the universal type. We use 
them for packing problems one day and teaching the fundamentals of 
equitation the next day. They can be used pulling a wagon also. 

Mr. Frrnanprez. How many of these horses are you using in patrol- 
ling, as distinguished from the other activities ? 

General H1iu. Two horses and eight mules. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Thirty-nine that are used for the training program 
then? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I notice that the items that cover the horseshoeing 
and the veterinary supplies for these animals total approximately $21,- 
800 or approximately a little more than $540 per head. That seems 
quite a sum per animal. 

General Hitn. Sir, we do not give them as good services as are 
given riding animals here in Washington. I might say that I have 
here the prices of the riding academies in Washington. They charge 
$60 per month for no shoeing or veterinary services; $70 per month 
provides for shoeing and veterinary services. 

Mr. Frernanvez. Is that per horse? 

General Hinn. Yes, sir. In one place $70 includes feed, grooming 
and stabling. At another $55 is the price per box stall, and feed, 
while $45 is for a plain stall and feed. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Well, my experience has all been in the West, and 
even for race horses I would think that is high. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE—GROUND 


Mr. Suerparp. May we pick up now on project No. 3-P, “Marine 
Corps Reserve—Ground,” in which your request for 1953 is estimated 
at $2,951,000 as against the estimate for 1952 of $7,561,874, which is 
a decrease of $4,610,874. Will vou present your justification for that 
requirement ? 

General Hirt. This project provides for supplies and equipment— 
except. vehicles, electronics, and ordnance—required for training 
activities of Marine Corps Ground Reserve. 
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The estimate for items of equipment and supplies has been computed 
on initial allowances for the increased strength of the Ground Re- 
serve and replenishment at peace rates for the total strength, and 
for certain items at cost per man on past issues. 

During the fiscal year 1953 there are expected to be 212 training 
centers in existence, housing approximately 223 reserve units. It is 
anticipated that 113 of the facilities will be rented, and that there 
will be approximately 92 joint training centers. 

Reimbursement to the General Service Administration or other 
Government agencies for facilities utilized by Reserve units is pro- 
vided. 

Costs of utilities services, freight and express, training aids, and so 
forth, are included. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT ESTIMATE REDUCTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Looking at your summary table of project content, 
I find that under “Organizational clothing—Men” there is nothing 
for 1953. What happened there? The same question applies to “Or- 
ganizational clothing—Women,” and the same question applies to 
athletic supplies and equipment. You are projecting no request for 
1953 for those three items. 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Where are these three activities being transferred 
to? What other categories / 

General Hint. They are not being transferred to anything. We 
have to absorb those items in the regular service. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, if your justifications, General Hill, are based 
upon facts, where is the category with ability to absorb? 

General Hitt. Mostly in our mobilization reserves, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if your projected expenditures as 
they apply to the Reserves are not required, then you anticipate 
picking up the slack of these requirements here / 

General Hinu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, supposing that it does not materialize; then 
what / 

General Hunn. I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the amounts under your estimates for 1953 
be comparable with the figures that are indicated for 1952, if you 
lack the ability to absorb / 

General Hint. I don’t believe so, no, sir; because the reserve is not 
fully organized, so we do not have to charge against this appropri- 
ation. 

OTHER MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Surerprarp. With reference to the items that are reflected on 
page 7-45, I see an exceptionally heavy item reflected under “Other 
military equipment” in your estimate for 1958 in the amount of 
$1,000,000. Will you explain what falls within that category ¢ 

General Hr. Yes, sir. In the main, sir, it is housekeeping sup- 
plies, some equipment for the Reserves, such as container aerial de- 
livery, supplies for parachute loft, individual equipment, such as 
cartridges, belts, meat cans, canteen carriers, trench shelter halves, 
and various other miscellaneous items, 
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Mr. Suerrarp. While your estimate for 1952 was $5,474,870, there 
has been a shrinkage down to $1,000,000, and the 1952 amount has been 
expended, and you have built up an inventory that will take care 
of the increased military population. Is that true or not? 

General Hixxy. Part of that is true, sir, because we have not drawn 
on that $5,000,000 to the extent that we should have drawn on it had 
our organizations been organized. Now we will draw on a portion 
of that between now and the 30th of June. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Well, you may reflect, under those circumstances, 
an unexpended balance in vour 1952 allocation of $5.474,870. That 
would not indicate that your lesser figure of $1,000,000 would permit 
a reduction in present appropriations, if this particular function were 
to continue? In other words, we could not recapture an unexpended 
amount of your $5,474,870, could we ¢ 

General Hitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We could? 

General Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarv. How much of the $5,474,870 might we be able to 
recapture 4 

General H1iu. I do not have that figure here, sir, but it would all 
depend on the number of units that would draw their equipment by 
the 30th of June. Now, if there is any overage on that, we would use 
that up to take care of the stortage between the $5,474,870 and the $1,- 
000,000, if the $5,474,870 was what we needed for 1953. We did that 1 
year before, in 1946, because our Reserve appropriation was cut down 
and we were called upon to do the same in 1946, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, that is more or less made necessary upon 
the premise of the date your appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 
becomes available, as against the expendable factors of your previous 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1952? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, if your estimate of $1,000,000 should 
fall short, then you would have a cushion of whatever balance might 
be left in the $5,000,000-plus with respect to 1952? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 


RENTS AND STORAGE INCREASES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, your next heavy item reflected in this break- 
down is the item of $700,000 for rents and storage for 1953, as against 
an estimate for 1952 of $360,000. Now, that is a pretty heavy increase, 
proportionately speaking. Is that added amount made necessary by 
the increased number of personnel you contemplate bringing into the 
Marine Corps? 

General Hinz. It is brought about, sir, by the increase in the num- 
ber of Reserve training armories that we will have to rent. 


DEFINITION OF ORGANIZATIONAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Fernanpez. General, I can confess I am completely at sea about 
this first item of “Organizational clothing, men,” for which you had 
$880,584 last vear and for which you make no request this year. What 
is “Organizational clothing” ? 

General Hitz. I might say that one way of explaining it is to say 
that it is everything that is not individual clothing. It would be all 
types of coveralls, dungarees, cooks clothings, and similar items. 
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Mr. FerNnaNnvez. Now, as I understand it, you have reserves of this 
clothing already purchased and in stock? Is that what you mean by 
“Reserves”? 

General Hix. Well, that is the Mobilization reserve which we are 
supposed to have built up to a certain point. We cannot use that un- 
less we get permission to from the Chief of Naval Operations. In 
other words, that would take us from M-day to the time procurement 
was available. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But you do have these funds for that purpose; is 
that it? 

General Hitu. We have some funds and we have some articles. 

Mr. FernAnpez. You have some articles then in reserve ? 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. As I understand it, you are not asking for any 
money for that item, because you will be using the funds which were 
appropriated for that purpose to carry you on, as if there were going 
to be no mobilization? As I understand it, you asked for the money 
and it was cut out ¢ 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanprz. What did they expect you to use since it was cut 
out ¢ 

DEPOT SUPPLY SYSTEM 


General Hm. They expected us to use our pipeline of supplies, 
and then if we did not have enough there, we would have to go into 
the Mobilization reserve, if we had that specified item in the Mobiliza- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. Frernanprz. What do you mean by pipeline of supply ? 

General Hitt. We have a depot-supply system. We have a certain 
number of depots on the east coast. We will have four, although we 
have three now. In addition, we have three on the west coast. 

In order to fill the requisitions from most any given point, those 
depots carry a certain limit of supplies. Well, they have to operate 
on a lower limit than we had planned. If they use up their supplies 
in the pipeline, then they will have to go to the Mobiliaztion reserves. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. I notice a number of items, which are not very 
large, but in each instance you are asking for funds for items for 
which you have had no appropriation whatsoever in the current fiscal 
year, and in most of these instances, the amounts asked for are con- 
siderably more than you were given in the fiscal year 1951. 


INCREASE IN MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


For instance, i: the case of “Band instruments, repairs, and acces- 
sories,” you are requesting $19,982. You had nothing for that item in 
the 1952 estimate, and in 195% you received $502 for that item. 

Then, dropping down, there is the item of “Office supplies,” for 
which you are requesting in fiscal 1953, $31,260. You had nothing 
in your 1952 estimates for that item, and you received $1,527 in 1951 
for that purpose. 

Going to “Parcel post and postage,” you are requesting $14,500 for 
1953, you had nothing for that item in 1952, and in 1951 you received 
$2,061 for that purpose. 
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Turning now to books, newspapers, and magazines, you had $13,165 
in 1951, you had nothing for that purpose in 1952 and for fiscal 1953 
you are requesting $58,069. 

In the case of “Office machines, parts and repairs,” for fiscal 1951, 
you received $2,407, for 1952 you had nothing and in fiscal 1953 you 
are requesting $82,299. 

Going down to packing boxes, crates, and other packing materials, 
you are asking for $11,090 in fiscal 1953, you had nothing for that 
purpose in 1952, while in fiscal 1951, you received 361,956 for that 
purpose, 

For “Camp and garrison equipment,” you are requesting $238,250 
in 1953. You received $478,025 in 1951 for that purpose, and you 
had nothing in 1952. What is the explanation ? 

General Hity. My explanation, sir, is that our Reserve was called 
up in early fiscal year 1951, except for the 10 aviation squadrons and 
they were called up in 1952. So all of our Reserve organizations were 
called to active duty. 

In 1952 the war was supposed to be over by June 30. It was not 
anticipated that the Reserves would be out, except for some of these 
items to get ready for them. That ground rule was changed. ‘They 
were to go out in either 12 or 16 months after they had served 12 
months in World War II. 

Now, with regard to the first item, the “Band instruments, repairs, 
and accessories,” we have had to reconstitute our bands. 

When they went to active duty, they took their instruments with 
them, and they were turned in for regular service. 

We covered the item of rents and storage. 

The item of office supplies, reoutfits the Reserve with its office sup- 
plies. 

Parcel post and postage and books, newspapers, and magazines give 
them their table of organization allowances, and the list of equipment 
that they are supposed to have on hand. 

The office machines are in the same category, sir. 

The disinfectants, cleansers, and insecticides are in the same cate- 
gory. 

The training aids and publications are in the same category. 

Where there is a zero shown in the 1952 column, no appropriation 
was made under that subhead. These are our estimates in the 1953 
column for what we believe will be required to operate the Reserves 
in 1958. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I am not quite clear yet why in some cases, the 
requests are so much bigger in 1953 than they were in 1951 and how 
you got along without anything in 1952. 

General Hitz. Well, in 1951, we called up all of our Organized 
Ground Reserves. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Into the Regular service? 

General Hiu. Yes; into the Regular service by, I believe, Sep- 
tember 15. So they had no operating expenses except where we had 
an organization in the caretaker status. Then our Organized Air 
Reserve was called in, except the 10 squadrons. They were all called 
in by the 22d of October 1950, 
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As we had originally justified, the Organized Reserves, as shown in 
the 1952 column, they were required to serve for 16 sinolinn and they 
just started being released from active duty to the Voluntary Reserve 
in September of 1951 to the extent of about 5,000. 

Now, if they come back into the Organized Reserve, they must be 
transferred from the Voluntary Reserve to the'‘Organized Reserve at 
their own request. So there would be very little operation up to this 
point, except getting the armories ready for the personnel. The in- 
spectors and the instructors have been sent out and they are gradually 
getting organized at this time, sir. 

Mr. WieGiesworrn. That is all. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE—AVIATION 


Mr. SHerparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up next with the 
project “Marine Corps Reserve—Avi iation,” in which your 1953 esti- 
mate is $165,000 as against your 1952 estimate of S1S% ).356, which indi- 
cates a decrease of $24,856. Will you make your presentation of your 
justification / 

General Hity, This project provides for supplies and equipment, 
such as camp and garrison equipment, organizational clothing, office 
supplies, and other items required by “Marine Corps Reserve—Avia- 
tion. 

The amount is to provide replenishment at peacetime rates for 
certain items that have been computed at cost per man on past issues. 

Other costs will include training aids, laundry, dry cleaning, re- 
quired to support Organized Aviation Reserve units. 


BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. Suerparp. I notice reflected in your summary on page 7-47 the 
following items that I would like to inquire into. 

For instance, in the case of “Books, newspapers, and magazines,’ 
in 1952 you had $500 and now you are asking for $3,000. 

Colonel Dean. The aviation squadrons were partly mobilized in 
1952 and the remainder was mobilized in 1951. This increase rees- 
tablishes their allowances. For books, newspapers, and magazines, the 
1952 estimate would not reestablish their allowances for all of their 
units, particularly the ones that had been activated. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the difference is predicated upon 
the facts of the units’ requirements, when it comes to the computation 
of these figures ? 

Colonel Dean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp., Very well. 


CAMP AND GARRISON EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. The next item that I find about which I would like 
to raise a question, is the requirement for camp and garrison equip- 
ment, for which for 1953 you have a request of $60,963, while for 
1952 you have no estimate, and in 1951 you received $1,231 for that 
purpose. Will you explain the requirement in 1953? 

General Hitz. That is to carry out the reestablishment of their 
offices and equipment, such as cabinets, field desks, addressing ma- 
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chines, computing machines, duplicating machines, field safes, and 
typewriters. It is further to ‘provide for the repair of office machines 
and furnishings. 

Mr. Suevparp. With relation to these machines, as well as those we 
have referred to under previous items, how many are in the IBM 
category ? 

General Hitz. None in this case, sir. The machines that are in the 
IBM category are in the last category of our budget, sir. 


LINEN, MATTRESSES, AND PILLOWS 


Mr. Surprrarp. J see. Now, I notice your estimates for 1953 for 
the purchase of bed linen, mattresses, and pillows is $10,537, while 
you requested nothing for 1952, and received $3,247 for that purpose 
in 1951, 

What is the reason for the increased request in 1953 ? 

General Hi. The main reason, sir, is that the units were ordered 
to active duty in 1951, and that is what they actually spent. Now, if 
they were ordered to active duty, they brought their equipment with 
them, and that was assimilated in the regular supply system. So now 
when they are reorganized they will have nothing. The $10,537 is for 
bed linen and mattresses and pillows required for active-duty training 
for the Marine Corps Reserves, enlisted. 

The disinfectants, cleansers, and insecticides are for the Marine 
Corps, Aviation, Organized. 


ABSORPTION OF EXPRESS CHARGES AND OFFICE FURNITURE COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice that the last two items on this page, 
“Freight and express” and “Office furniture and repairs,” show noth- 
ing reflected in the requirements for 1953. I can only assume from 
that that you do not know what freight and express may be in 1953. 
There is nothing for that item in 1952. I take it the same general 
thinking applies to office furniture and repairs? 

General Huw. Those are items that they said the Regular service 
would have to absorb. 

Mr. Surepparp. I see. 


NUMBER OF AVIATION RESERVE 


Mr. Wieereswortu. What is the number of Aviation Reserve, to 
which this request applies in 1953? 

Colonel Dean. Forty-two squadrons, sir. 

Mr. WiceéLeswortn. What is that in personnel ? 

Colonel Dean. 1,420 officers on an average basis, and 4,730 enlisted. 
Excuse me, those were end figures, sir. That is for a total of 6,150 
end. 

Mr. Wicetrswortu. What are the figures for 1951? 

Major Farrpairn. We have planned, sir, on ending 1951 with 750 
officers and 2,175 enlisted still in the Organized Reserve. However, 
there were actually more mobilized and the figures did drop below 
those. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You had less than half in 1951, of what you 
are contemplating in 1952? 
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Major Farrparrmn. Yes, sir. Of a squadrons activated in 
October 1950, 10 carried on through the yea 
Mr. Wiaciesworrn, That is all, Mr. Pasiveiai 


Masor ProcureMentT, Marine Corrs 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will take up our next 
activity, which is budget activity No. 4, “Major procurement, Marine 
Corps.” 

Your total request under that budget activity for fiscal 1953 
$650,896,000 as compared to your 1952 estimate of $685,820,621. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $541,078,367.) 

Will you present your justification for this requirement ¢ 

Before you proceed, General Hill, let me ask that there be inserted 
in the record at this point the breakdown that is reflected at the top 
of page 748. That is a recap of the total that is going to be reflected 
in projects 4A through 4-F. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Buperr Activiry No. 4.—Major procurement, Marine Corps 








No. Project 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
4-A | Ammunition and guided missiles i $59, 763, 773 | $175, 197, 000 $35 , 564, 000 
4-B | Weapons and ordnance equipment 4 168, 825, 257 | 366, 995, 000 225, 
4-C | Electronic equipment $4, 231, 605 42, 604, 679 3 
4-1) | Engineer construction equi — | a 492, 546 7, 277, 992 7 
4-E | Vehicles Sa cee ee oF 3, 484, 022 42, 438, 250 | 
4-F | Other heavy equipment : | 3 775, 559 | 1, 307, 700 | 
Total direct obligations___...---.-.----...--...-| 327,572,762 | 685,820,621 | 650, 896, 000 


AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MISSILES 


General Hitz. This project provides for the procurement, care, 
renovation, rehabilitation, and reworking of ammunition and guided 
missiles. The estimate for ammunition provides for peacetime con- 
sumption and mounting out for the Fleet Marine Force units on a 
wartime consumption basis during the period D to D plus 3 months 
and approximately 50 percent of the expected combat and training 
consumption during the period D to D plus 6 months. 

Funds are also requested for ammunition for the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

The renovation, rehabilitation, and reworking of ammunition will 
- oduce serviceable ammunition having a replacement cost value of 

$29,692,000. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. There is reflected an increase of $177,367,000. Will 
you explain this increase on or off the record. 

General Hm, This is off the record, sir. 

(Off the record.) 


RENOVATION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice on page 7-49 the following comment, and 
I quote: 


Renovation, rehabilitation, and reworking of ammunition will produce service- 
able ammunition having a replacement cost value of $29,692,000. 
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When looking at your summary table reflecting your 1953 estimate, 
I find that under the title “Care, renovation and preservation of am- 
munition” the item of $8,947.770. What is the reconciliation between 
those figures? Do you care to express it? 

General Hix. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparv. Then it is indicated that your estimate for 1953 
will produce in renovation functions a decided increase in value in 
your already established inventory of ammunition ? 

General Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srerparp. And the ratio appears here to be about what per- 
centage, would vou say, as against your investment of $8,947,770 that 
you contemplate perfecting by the renovation process? 

General Hin. A 300 percent return on that investment. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Project No. 4A is entitled “Ammunition and 
guided missiles.” Are there no guided missiles included in this over- 
all total? 

General Hinx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Off the record. 


(Off the record.) 
INCREASED REQUIREMENTS, AMMUNITION 


(Back on the record.) 

I notice that the over-all total for project No. 4A is about a 
100-percent increase over the current vear, and it is about a 600-percent 
increase as compared with the 1951 figure. Why is there such a sub- 
stantial increase, particularly in view of your previous statement, if 
I understood it correctly, that the Army provides the more common 
and less expensive weapons for the Marine Corps? 

General Hinz. In 1952 we had two and one-third divisions. Now 
we have three divisions. That takes care of two-thirds of the division 
as to costing for ammunition. In the meantime we have used up our 
training ammunition, and in fiscal 1952 new types of ammunition 
have come into being, and we are now getting ready for D-day. 

Mr. WiccrrswortH. Have we not been getting ready for D-day in 
the current fiscal year? 

General Hix. Not to a great extent on this ammunition, sir. 

Mr. Wieatrsworti. What was the ammunition used for that you 
received $175,000,000 for in the current fiscal year ? 

General Hii. That is still building up our stock level, sir, the same 
as we are doing in 1953 plus these new items. 

Mr. Wicareswortu. In other words, $175,000,000 worth of am- 
munition has been procured in fiscal 1952 and none of it has been 
utilized; is that right? 

General Hitz. Yes, sir, some of it has been utilized. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. How much ? 

Colonel Srurorp. Only a very little of the 1952 procured ammu- 
nition has been used for training. Five units of fire of this ammuni- 
tion, sir, amounting to approximately $25,000,000 of the $175,000,000, 
sir, is to replace five units of fire that left the United States with the 
First Marine Division. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. Do you mean that approximately $25,000,000 
of that has been used ? 
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Colonel Suurorp. That was ammunition that we mounted out with 
the First Marine Division to Korea, sir. 

Mr. WiceiesworrH. Over and above what the Army had? 

Colonel Suurorp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. And the other $150,000,000 is on hand ? 

Colonel Suurorp. That additional ammunition, sir, is for training 
and for bringing our requirements up to what we consider necessary 
to support the Marine Corps. Approximately $12,000,000 of this 
is for guided missiles. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. Well, is it all on hand today? 

Colonel SuHurorp. No, sir. 

Mr. WieGtesworru. How much has been used for training or other 
purposes ¢ 

Colonel Sutvrorp. Do you mean percentagewise, sir? 

The majority of this ammunition is still in order. 

Mr. Wige_eswortu. On order? 

Colonel Siurorp. Yes. We do not have it in our stock, sir. 


AMMUNITION STOCK PILE 


Mr. Wigeteswortn. What stock do we have on hand in terms of 
dollars? 

Colonel Suvrorp. We have approximately $50,000,000 worth, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.esworrn. On hand / 

Colonel Saurorp. Yes. This ammunition is stored in naval am- 
munition depots to a great extent. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. I assume it is not contemplated that any of 


this $352,564,000 will be used in Korea 

Colonel Suurorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrh. That is all for training or stock purposes? 

Colonel Sxuurorp. For stock purposes and mobilization reserve. 
We are introducing a considerable number of new weapons into our 
system, sir, with the introduction of the additional rocket. launchers 
and the introduction of a different type of medium tank, a different 
heavy tank, the requirement for ammunition went up considerably, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Is this on the assumption that the Army will 
not provide any ammunition between D-day and D plus 6/ 

Colonel Suurorp, That is correct. 

Mr. Wice_rswortn. The Marine Corps will have to supply it all 
then? 

Colonel Suurorp. Yes, sir. 


1953 DELIVERIES 


Mr. Wicereswortu. How much of this $352,564,000 do you expect 
to have delivered in the fiscal year 1955 ¢ 

Colonel Suurorp. We procure all of this ammunition, sir, with very 
few exceptions, from the Army. It will depend on the Korean situa- 
tion. For instance, right now we are unable to procure certain types 
of ammunition which all goes into the far-eastern command. I would 
say that by the end of the fiscal year 1953 we should have completely 
received our 1952 orders and have some portion of our. 1953 orders. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What percentage would you estimate ? 

Colonel Suurorp. I would say about 25 percent, sir. The delivery 
of ammunition is becoming much better than it has been, and the 
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Marine Corps is now receiving ammunition through the allocations 
committee of the Army which previously we were not receiving even 
for training. 

Mr. Wiecieswortit. So that by the end of 1953, as compared with the 

$50,000,000 of ammunition that you now have on hand, you ought to 
have in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 worth? You have $100, - 
900,000 on order and you have a quarter of the $352,000,000, That is 
about $190,000,000, and probably some of the $50,000,000 on hand will 
still be available, will it not ? 

Colonel SHurorp. Yes, sir, except that used for training. 

Mr. WieeieswortrH. Most of that will go into the mobilization 
reserve ¢ 

Colonel SHurorp. Yes, sir, a considerable quantity of it. In fact, a 
very small percentage of it is required for training. The majority 
of it could be considered mobilization reserve and w ‘ill be used for no 
other purpose. 

Mr. Wice.esworri. That gives you, as I understand it, 100 percent 
of what you need from D to D plus 3 and about 50 percent of what 
you estimate you need from D plus 3 to D plus 6/ 

Colonel SuHurorp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiactrsworrah. A 415-months supply 4 

Colonel Savrorv. That is right; yes, sir. 


DEFINITION OF “IN STOCK” AND “MOBILIZATION” 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish that at this point in the record one of you 
gentlemen would define the line of demarcation as between the phrase- 
ology “in stock” and “mobilization,” if you will, please. 


General Huu. “In stock” refers to that which is actually in the 
hands of the Navy Supply System, including the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Sueprarpd. That means bought and in depots ? 

General Hit, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is actually in stock? 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. If vou want to consider that further, “on 
order” would be another category. We do not consider that in stock. 
We show on our status reports how much is on hand and how much 
is on order. But that in the depot supply system is actually on hand. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the application of the term “in stock”? 

General Hitn, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, what is the line of demarcation as between that 
and the material that is being warehoused for mobilization ? 

General Hitt, Above your normal requirements you are permitted 
to have for each item a certain percentage to apply to your mobiliza- 
tion requirements which in the main cover the point from D-day to 
the time production will start operating efficiently. 

Mr. Suepparv. In other words, to clarify my thinking. let us say 
that we order 1,000 rounds of a certain type of ammunition of which 

300 rounds goes into the mobilization account. Is that right or is that 
wrong / 

General Hitn. Above the normal requirements. 

Mr. Suerrparp, Assuming, however, that 700 is our normal require- 
ments, we buy 1,000, so 300 goes into that mobilization account? I ama 
trying to draw an example here for educational purposes. 

General Hm. That is correct, sir. 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVES, NAVY ‘AND MARINES 


Mr. SHerparp. At this point, Admiral, I would like to get a tabula- 
tion of dollar amounts for mobilization reserves for 1952 and 1953 by 
appropriation and by budget activity, segregating the Navy from the 
Marine Corps. Will you please have them tabulated and placed in the 
record at this point. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Mobilization reserves, fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 





Amount 
Appropriation and budget activity Ae ebuaaa 
Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1952 1953 
' 





Ships and facilities, Navy- --.--.----.----- EO 9 ee RE oe a $30, 551, 000 | $18, 931, 000 








|— eo a, WIT eae hse 
Electronics Beas eb — . . apetscarvene =) 7, 692, 500 9, 729. 000 
ey TE ee een oe eee eC elec os ay le 9, 202, 000 
Civil engineering, Navy: Special procurement... ; ilicmiumetdeoe ' 30, 790, 000 77, 801, 380 
Service-wide operations, Navy SER Te Ra spared cinch ERM: Ceca g otk 
Service-wide communications. .................---.---......-.-.-. y re 27, C7 000 4. 
Hydrographic Otfice hale bie = eS E aaa 1, 935, 000 | 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy.-_..-.-.----- : = eaten a | 168, 936, 370 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition- desea wie. es Re RR a 
Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition--__..-.._....- ee } 3,093,000 |__.__. — 
Improvements and alterations to facilities__. 2 759 95 1, 332, 865 
Medical care, Navy: Non-recurring procurement... ....-- —— 10, 043, 000 
Service-wide supply and finance, Navy: Supply distribution systems 3, 654, 200 


| 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_..........-.----- nugeeh a aas 460, 683, 200 195, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation: Marine Corps facilities_____ pos J A S700 M7 452. 
General expense, Marine Corps personnel. - - - - SAE Weve, oS a 
Marine Corps ordnance and ammunition : , eee | 345, 130, 280 
Major procurement, Marine Corps (for ammunition)... --..-- EEL, 5 4. : 
Navy Stock Fund __-.- Nstek 2 atietpmisinn cana wile gine tan tes 325, 840, 000 | 


Total.......-- SP eo ee eee tea, og re er) 


~ 195, 000, 000 





$466, 818. 485 


' 





WEAPONS AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up our next item 
which is reflected as project 4B, “Weapons and ordnance equipment,” 
where your estimate for 1953 is $225,636,000. The estimate for 1952 
was $366,995,000, which shows a decrease of $141,359,000. Will you 
make your presentation for this requirement and also indicate why 
the decrease is reflected ? 


REPROGRAMING OF 1952 FUNDS 


General Huu. This project provides for the procurement and main- 
tenance of major items of ordnance, individual arms, weapons, equip- 
ment, and prototype weapons for evaluation in amphibious warfare. 

A review of stocks on hand resulted in the reprograming of the 
fiscal year 1952 funds. The estimate for the fiscal year 1953 and the 
reprograming of the fiscal year 1952 funds will provide the following: 
Intial equipment for end fiscal year 1953 forces. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. As you go along with items A, B, C, and 
D, I wish you would be a little more detailed and explicit. In other 
words, referring to “Initial equipment for end fiscal year 1953 forces,” 
what do you mean by “initial equipment” ? 
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General Hm. That means that each organization ‘will have its 
table of allowances equipment and those organizations will be just as 
General Shepherd outlined in his original statement, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, will you ' proceed. 

General Hitt. One year replenishment at a rate of approximately 
10 percent of initial issues per annum. 

Mr. SHepparv. Why is that the case? 

General Hitz. Normally this would be a split between the peace- 
time replenishment rates and a wartime replenishment rate. That 
is the factor which this budget will support. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Very well. Pick up item C. 

General Hii. A peacetime pipeline of 314 months for peacetime 
consumption at a rate of 10 percent of initial issues per annum. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, is the explanation as it regarded item B ap- 
plicable to item C? 

General Hun. Yes, sir. 


ENGINEER CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerearp. All right. Will you proceed to item D. 

General Hiri. An additional stock level of material approximately 
equal to (1) 8 to 10 percent of the initial allowances for the fourth 
division, fourth wing and associated force, service and corps troops, 
and for two replacement and training commands, or (2) one-third 
of the computed combat consumption during the abe D to D plus 
3 months, or (3) one 30-day mounting out equipment for the end fiscal 
year 1953 Fleet Marine force units. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, am I right in assuming that under item (1) 
where you refer to your fourth division and fourth wing, that is 
under the contemplated mobilization functions ¢ 

General Hitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do items 2 and 3 fall into the saa category ! 

General Hiti, That gives you a selection of either 1, 2, or 5, 

Funds are included for maintenance parts to repair unserviceable 
artillery and crew-served weapons in stock, and for spare parts to 
maintain like items in hands of combat units. 

The estimate of funds to equip Marine Corps Reserve organizations 
to be reconstituted is based on 50 percent of tables of equipment of 
comparable war strength Fleet Marine Force type units. New equip- 
ment not in full production has been restricted to 10 percent of the 
Reserve allowance. 

This estimate also provides for procurement of prototype equip- 
ment for test and evaluation by the Marine Corps Equipment Board 
to determine their suitability and adaptability for use in amphibious 
warfare. 

In the case of gun, machine, caliber 30, 1917 A—-1—and TI just hap- 
pened to pick this out—the peacetime replenishment rate is 2 percent 
per month and the wartime replenishment rate is 5 percent per month. 
So if you are replenishing units in peacetime, you would get 2 per- 
cent replenishment per month. That is the reason for these state- 
ments up above. Tf this unit is in war, it gets 5 percent per month. 
Now, our table shows that for all of our items. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is that the explanation for the language that ap- 
pears in the top line on page 7-50 in which you use the following 
phraseology : “A review of stocks on hand resulted in the reprogram- 
ing of fiscal year 1952 funds”? 

General Huw. Yes, sir. 


PURCHASE OF COMBAT VEHICLES, ETC. 


Mr. Suerparv. Now, with reference to your summary table reflected 
at the bottom of page 7-51, I find the second item there to be the pur- 
chase of combat vehicles, artillery, and related equipment in the 
amount of $101,230,166, as compared with your estimate for 1952 
of $353.398,000. That is a decided decrease in that function. Your 
explanation for that is what? 

General Hitz. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF ORDNANCE MATERIEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, with reference to another item that appears 
in this summary table which is the maintenance and repair of ord- 
nance matériel, I note that your budget estimate for 1953 is $104,- 
493,008 as compared with $3,555,700 for 1952. That shows a decided 
increase in that item, and what is the explanation for that ? 

General Hint. Off the record. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, would you consider the material that you have 
in schools as adaptable for practical application? I ask that question 
predicated upon what I had assumed previously was the fact; namely, 
that different types of mechanical devices that were utilized in the 
schools would fall into this category of having reached their extent 
of usability, I mean for practical application. Your reference to your 
inventory in schools might indicate that they are still susceptible of 
practical application. Is that a fact or is it not a fact? 

(;eneral Hi. We have been pulling things right out of the schools 
and taking them right up to the front line. We do it today because 
the matériel is not available. We pulled all of our tanks right out of 
the schools and sent them out. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. T did not understand your explanation to the 
chairman of this $100,000,000 increase in the fourth item of the sum- 
mary table. 

General Hin. Off the record. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp., That isa very interesting and mathematical answer, 
General Till, which fairly clarifies, in my opinion, and justifies vour 
expenditure of this amount of money that the gentleman has under 
discussion. Why is it necessary to have it off the record? Is it of a 
character that it would be ill-advised to lave it mentioned in the 
record ? 

General Hrit. Yes, sir. The portion as to the vaine IT could put on 
\ our record, 
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The value of the initial equipment in the hands of troops presently 
authorized is approximately $435,000,000. The equipment in the hands 
of schools at the present time has a value of approximately $100,000,- 
000. We have equipment having an approximate value of $70,000, 000 
which we have identified and which we are now going to preserve, re- 
habilitate, and get ready for war usage. 

Here we have: asked for $11,000,000 to bring that material—— 

Mr. WicG.eswortn. $104,493,008, I believe. 

General Hint. Sir, it is $101,595,153, plus a 3-percent packaging and 
handling charge that we pay when we buy the spare parts : and equip- 
ment. The total then is $104,493,008. 

Mr. Surpearp. Of which $101,000,000 is directly applicable to the 
rehabilitation of material on hand or in service / 

General Hint. That is right, sir. That includes tools, cleaning gear, 
certain preservatives, oils, and lubricants. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. The 3-percent charge is the handling charge 
that we talked about the other day which is paid to the Army / 

General Hinn. Yes, sir. 


EVALUATION OF 1953 ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wicetesworru. I am still interested in knowing how you ar- 
rive at that figure of $104,493,008 sige you got along with $3:555,700 
in the current year and with $24,972,768 in the fiscal year 1951, 

General Hitt. We have ov ianieiad: in that item at the present 
time to the value of $4,259,960 due to reprocessing our requisitions. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That would bring the 1952 figure up to some- 
thing less than $8,000,000. 

General Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Why do you need $104,493,008 in 1953 ? 

General Hit. If we had had it this year, we could not have spent 
it, sir, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu.. How much of the $104,493,008 worth of spare 
parts do you expect to have delivered in fiscal 1953 ? 

General Hiti, About 35 percent, sir. 

Mr. Wiaceteswortn. I did not understand what you said about 
reequipping one of the divisions now in action. Does that mean that 
they are coming home and leaving all of their equipment in the Far 
East ? 

General Hin. No, sir. A lot of their equipment has now been in 
combat IS months. From our experience in other wars, that $85,000,- 
000 or $95,000,000 worth of equipment will have to be totally and 
thoroughly overhauled. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Wieeirswortu. Then $104,493,008 is based primarily on the 
complete overhauling of all of the equipment of that division ? 

General Hin, Of that division, in addition to keeping the equip- 
ment running that we have now plus that in our stocks inoperative, 
plus that in the hands of schools. 


95338—52-——30 
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Wepnespay, Fresrvuary 27, 195° 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up project 4-C, “Electronic equip- 
ment.” 

The estimate for 1953 is $32,844,000 as against the 1952 estimate of 
$42,604,679, or a decrease of $$ 9,760, 679. 

You will make your presentation on this requirement, please. 
General Hitz. This project provides for the procurement of elec- 
tronic equipment such as radar sets, radio sets, receiver-transmitters, 
and so forth, for the Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, exclu- 
sive of electronic items for test and evaluation by the Marine Corps 

Squipment Board. 
FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Funds requested under this project are required to provide elec- 
tronic equipment for the planned Marine Corps forces in fiscal year 
1953. Supplies on hand and financed have been considered as assets 
in determining the requirements for the active forces. Fiscal year 
1953 requirements have been computed at peacetime rates. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Who buys this equipment for the Marine Corps? 

General Hu. The Air Force buys some, the Army buys some, and 
the Bureau of Ships buys some. 

Mr. Suepparp. In all these transactions where other agencies pro- 
cure, you reimburse those agencies ¢ 

General Hix. That is correct. 


DELAY IN ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT DELIVERIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What has been your delivery experience insofar as 
the electronic field is concerned? How much delay are you being 
confronted with ? 

Colonel Juncers. The delay in the deliveries, or the average de- 
livery lead time, I would say, is about 1 year. There has been some 
slippage. I would estimate it to be about 15 percent. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you know, what has been the cause of the delay, 
or the so-called slippage on your delivery dates ? 

Colonel Juncers. Well, primarily two reasons in my opinion: One, 
because of critical materials that are used in electronic equipment, 
and the other reason is minor changes in design—not design, neces- 

sarily, but some modifications that are entered into in the manufac- 
ture of the equipment being produced. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your ‘design operations that have to do with the 
electronic equipment, where is that work done, by the manufacturer, 
or do you do the design work within your own shop? 

Colonel Jv NGERS. “In the main it is performed in the Bureau of 
Ships of the Navy, or in conjunction with the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What particular project has been hurt or delayed 
to the degree that it has been embarrassing to vou, operationally 
speaking ? 

Colonel Juncers. The only project that T recall to mind right now 
is the height finder radar equipment. It has been somewhat slow on 
delivery. There has been, to my mind, no serious injury to that 
project. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. General, has there been anything, operationally 
speaking, that has been embarrassing to the Marine Corps because 
of a lack of electronic requirements ¢ 

General Sueruerp. | do not recall anything specifically. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there was you would know it? 

General SuHeruerp. We have gotten along all right. 

Mr. SHerrarp. What has been the cause of the general increase in- 
dicated in your procurement of 1952 in the electronic field as against 
your projected procurement in the budget presently under consid- 
eration ¢ 

Colonel Juncrers. A percentage increase in price. 

Mr. Suerparp. Approximately what ? 

Colonel Juncers. 1 would say approximately between 20- and 
30-percent increase. 













COMPARISON OF PRIOR YEAR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. I note here that you had $44,231,605 in 1951, $42,- 
604,679 in 1952, and you are presently asking for $52,844,000 for 1953, 
Why do not your requirements drop more than indicated, due to the 
large amount of prior years’ expenditures in the categories Just re- 
ferred to? 

Colonel Juncers. The primary addition is in the increase in the 
troop strength, the addition of the Third Marine Division and the 
Third Marine Air Wing, and supporting force troops. 

There has been introduced modernized equipment to replace the ob- 
solescent equipment on hand. 
















REPLACEMENT OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 









Mr. Sueprarp. What field of obsolescence are you referring to? 
Name three or four factors involved. 

Colonel Junacers. In the field of radio communication the AM 
equipment, portable equipment, is being replaced by FM equipment of 
lighter weight. In the field of telephony the lighter teletype switch- 
boards are being procured to replace heavy switchboards. 

Mr. Sureprarp. How about your radar operations ? 

Colonel Juncers. That is being replaced, too. The current radars in 
ise or rather the radars in use of previous years are not adaptable to 
cope with the speed of the jet aircraft. 














DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 






Mr. Suepparp. What occurs when you go to a state of usable ob- 
solescence? Take, for example, the radar electronic equipment that 
vou are phasing out and replacing with new and improved articles? 
What happens to the material that is phased out ? 

Colonel Junarers. Some of it is used in the training of the Organized 
Reserves. In our Organized Reserve program we are procuring 10 
percent new equipment and the balance of the equipment is obsolescent 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did IT understand vou to say that 10 percent is what 
is being phased out ? 

Colonel Jcneers. No. The table of allowances of the Organized 
Reserves, as set up, allows 10 percent new equipment and 90 percent 
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would be the obsolescent equipment that is being phased out. It is 
being used as training equipment for the Reserves. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Take your total electronic field which this budget 
request covers. What percentage would be going into the phasing-out 
operation’ Can you appraise it in that way?’ If there is another way, 
do it. ’ 

Colonel Junerrs. It is a little difficult to answer that question be- 
cause of the precise delivery date of the replacing equipment. I would 
have to make a very rough estimate. I would say something less than 
10 percent. 

General Suernerp. Most of the equipment is worn out before it 
becomes obsolescent. 

Colonel Juncers. I think that is true. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is an important point. 

Is the new equipment coming in with a rapidity that is ahead of 
your wearing out the old equipment by actual use? 

Colonel Jungers. I would like to clarify a point. The obsolescent 
equipment is all used. We are not phasing out any new equipment as 
such. It has all been in use and generally speaking it is in a poor state 
of repair. 

General SHeruenp. With radio it is my experience that it wears out 
before it becomes obsolete. 

Mr. Wicetresworti. I do not understand that 90-percent figure that 
you just gave. Do you mean that you have only 10 percent in elec- 
tronic equipment that is up to date? 

Colonel Juncers. The allowances established for the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserves call for 10 percent of their allowances to be in 
new and modernized equipment. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. Your observations were limited exclusively to 
the Reserves ¢ 

Colonel Juncers. Yes; that is correct. 


HANDLING CHARGES AND PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wice_eswortH. Now, is this the item where you are compelled 
to pay as high as 10 pereent for handling charges / 

Colonel Junerers. Yes, we pay that. That can be qualified to the 
extent that we do not pay it across the board. 

Now, for materials bought from stock which in general are less than 
10 percent-of the procurement, we pay 10 percent packing and han- 
dling charges. 

Mr. Wicevesworri. What percentage of this electronic equipment 
is procured for you by the Army and subject to handling charges under 
the present arrangement ? 

Colonel Junarrs. About 70 percent of our equipment is procured 
by the Army, and of that 70 percent—and T will have to make a rough 
euess—I would say there would be 5 percent on which we would pay 
a packing and handling charge. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. How much money is included in the 832,544,000 
estimate to cover the anticipated handling charges 

Colonel JunGrrs. 845.000, TP think: TI would like to verify that figure. 

Greneral Hin. That is correct : 845,000, 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is the sum total that you expect to pay 
the Army for handling charges with respect to the procurement of 
electronic equipment 4 


° 
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General Hitt. Yes; for the fiscal year 1953. 
Colonel Juncers. May I say something to add to that, sir? 

In our procurement through the Army Signal Corps, practically 
all our equipment, except an estimated 5 percent, is procured con- 
currently with the Army from commercial manufacturers. Our con- 
tracts runs concurrently with the Army, and in those cases we pay no 
packing and handling charges as such. 

Mr. WiceieswortnH. The testimony has indicated in a general way, 
as I recall it, that with respect to heavy ordnance there is upon oc- 
casion a 3-percent handling charge paid to the Army, and with re- 
spect to electronic equipment the charge sometimes runs as high as 
10 percent, and that those charges represent costs of uncrating, in- 
specting, recrating, and so forth, at some point other than the factory. 

Before we get through I want to get an over-all picture of what that 
amounts to in dollars and cents. T thought from what was said that 
the charge would be higher than you have indicated it is with respect 
to electronic equipment. 

Colonel Sutvrorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworti. I do not know if I requested it before, but I 
wish that you would put into the record the estimate, in dollars and 
cents, of these charges for handling with respect to heavy ordnance. 
and with respect to electronics, or to any other equipment that you ex- 
pect to pay in 1953, and included directly or indirectly in the figures 
before us. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 


























ELECTRONICS 








The sum of $45,000 is included in fiscal year 19538 budget for electronics to 
cover estimated packing and handling charges for those electronics items pro: 
cured from Army Signal Corps stocks. The cost of packing and handling for 
electronics items procured from Army Signal Corps stocks is estimated at 160 
percent and is based on average charges for similar transactions during fiscal 
year 1951-52, 

Charges for packing and handling apply only to those items procured from 
Army Signal Corps stocks and do not apply to materials procured through the 
Army Signal Corps under single service procurement procedures. 













ORDNANCE 





Packing and handling charges for ordnance equipment amount to $5,047,602, 
as follows: 







Purchase of combat vehicles, artillery, and related equipment______ $1, 719, 471 
Purchase of weapons and ordnance equipment___-~---------.----- 223, 696 
Maintenance and repair of ordnance material___-__--_-__--------- 2, 897, 855 
Purchase of ordnance equipment for Marine Corps Reserve___—--_-~-- 181, 584 
Maintenance and repair of ordnance material for M: irine Corps 







Eee es OL eee (odin So Or See! ie ae ees reg 24, 996 





ENGINEER CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 






Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up project 4-D, “Engineer con- 
struction equipment.” 

- our estimate for 1953 is $2,594,000 and your estimate for 1952 is 
$7,277,992, or a reduction of $4,683,992. 
Pla ase make your presentation and an explanation as to the decrease, 
General Hii. This project provides for the procurement of engi- 
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neer construction equipment such as cranes, road scrapers, rollers and 
graders, generators, air compressors, and so forth. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Requirements for engineer construction equipment have been com- 
puted on the basis of tables of equipment and tables of allowances, 
together with consideration of present assets which include stocks 
on hand and financed but undelivered. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is nothing particularly new in this project, 
is there? 

General Hirw. Only the advanced type of equipment, sir, and it 
applies the same as it did to ordnance and the electronics item. A]! 
these items are for the Fleet Marine Force. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you having any difficulty with your heavy pro 
curement, in items such as cranes, scrapers, rollers, graders, gen 
erators, air compressors? What is your difficulty in that category, 
if any ¢ 

General Him. On tractors we are getting a fairly good delivery. 
On generators we have some items that have a little slippage due to 
the elements that go into them, such as copper, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is stock that is being procured for the purpose 
of future use. There is not an immediate demand requirement as 
such. This has nothing to do with the operations in Korea? 

General Suepparp, No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Is this all for replacement ? 

General Hitt. Some of it is for replacement and some of it is for 
the remainder of the Third Division which is being formed. 


MAJOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wieeitrswortn. What are some of the major items? 

General Hiti. Crane-shovel power unit, crawler mounted, Diese! 
engine, capacity three-quarters yard, $510,000. 

Compressor, air, portable, 105 cubic feet per minute, with acces- 
sories, $108,000. 

Floodlight, trailer-mounted, $115,000. 

Generator, alternating current, trailer-mounted, 9.4 kilovolt- 
amperes, each $442,000. 

Then there are special requirements of a generator, alternating cur- 
rent, 60 kilowatts. 


VEHICLES 


Mr. Sueprarv. We will now take up the next item, project 4-E, 
“Vehicles.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $37,258,000 and your estimate for 1952 
is $92,438,250. This reflects a decrease of $55,180,250. 

General Hit. This project provides for the procurement of 
trucks, trailers, tractors, passenger-carrying vehicles, and so forth, 
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for the Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserves, exclusive of equip- 
ment for test and evaluation by the Marine Corps Equipment Board. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The requirement for motor-vehicle equipment is based on tables 
of equipment and replenishment factors, with full consideration of 
equipment furnished and financed in fiseal year 1952, and is required 
to provide motor-transportation equipment for the Marine Corps and 
the Marine Corps Reserves. 

Due to the mobilization of the Reserves in the fiscal year 1951, the 
equipment in the hands of the Marine Corps Reserve at that time 
was used by the Regular Forces. Sufficient equipment for the Reserve 
training program is to be provided during the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953. 

TRUCKS 


Mr. Suepparp. Why, if there is no Korean combat situation, do 
we need to spend $31,466,785 on trucks when in 1952 we spent 
SS87.338.500 ¢ 

General Hitt. Most of this procurement is from Army Ordnance, 
and this brings up our requirements in fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 
1953 rounds out our requirements. 

Mr. Sueprarp, What are the classifications of these trucks? 

General Hitt. Trucks, quarter ton, 4-by-4 utility. That is the 
chief one. 

Mr. Suepparp. What does that cost ? 

General Him. $3,069. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why that much money ? 

General Hitz. It has about $600 worth of spare parts with it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now, we have had considerable discussion heretofore 
in the whole committee relative to Jeeps being hopped up with gadgets. 
How many gadgets are on the jeeps that you are ordering ¢ 

General Hin. There are no gadgets on this one. We do have some 
trucks with gadgets on them, but they are communication and com- 
mand trucks. The ordinary jeep has no gadgets on it. 


WATERPROOFING 


General SHEPHERD. There is waterproofing. 

Mr. Suepparp. All equipment is waterproofed, including the trucks, 
and so forth ? 

General Hitt. Yes. We have the waterproofing kits. 

General SHepuerpb. In the later type of vehicles waterproofing is 
already installed. 

General Hitz. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Your motor and electronic operations connected to 
vour motor are all waterproofed. There is no exception to that, is 
there? 

General Hiu, No, sir. 
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PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What types of passenger-carrying vehicles are you 
going to procure, and what is their capacity ¢ 

General Hin. One sedan, heavy; 23 sedans, light; 19 busses, 37 to 
42 passenger—integral—and 9 bus trailers, semitroop transport. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you buy the buses on a competitive basis or do you 
just go into the field and order them from some particular source of 
production ¢ 

Colonel Warerman. We put our order in to the Army Ordnance 
and they at the present time are furnishing buses out of stock. They 
have some stock. We will use their buses. If they did not have them 
they would go into the competitive market along with their own pro- 
curement and get our buses. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. With regard to the busses that you have set forth 
here as your procurement requirements, was it taken into considera- 
tion at the time you set up the procurement dollarwise, that you would 
have those busses fed in from another branch of the service; to wit, 
the Army in this instance? 

General Hitn. Yes: that has been done. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the cost of the largest passenger-carrying 
vehicle? 

General Hirt. The largest passenger-carrying vehicle we are re- 
questing is one of $4,500. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is it? 

General Hitz. That is to replace the car of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

General Suernerp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General Sueruerp. Some of these other replacements in passenger 
vehicles we need very badly. 

General Hiru. That is right. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Do you have any kind of a breakdown of what 
is going into this? You are putting $31,000,000 into trucks. 

General Hiri. I have a breakdown here. 

Mr. Wiaereswortu. In this breakdown which General Hill has 
handed me there are items aggregating the $31,466,785, the principal 
item in the request, as it appears from page 7-54 of the justifications. 


TRUCK PROCUREMENT 


Included in the breakdown, if my addition is correct, are something 
like 4,200 trucks of various descriptions and at various unit costs. 
Some of those unit costs run into very high figures. 

Now, you have 1,342 one-quarter-ton trucks at a unit price of $3,069. 
Is that the price we are paying now for that truck? 

Colonel Waterman. That is the price. That includes $600 worth 
of concurrent spare parts. 

Mr. Wiccrteswortu. Items 3 and 4 are for one-half to one-ton 
trucks? 


ao 
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Colonel WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Why is it that the unit price for those is only 
about half of what you pay for the quarter-ton trucks ? 

Colonel Warrrman. They are a commercial-type vehicle. They do 
not have the four-wheel drive and the other combat features of the 
jee Ds 

Wr. Wicctesworrn. Items 1 and 2, the quarter-ton truck and the 
quarter-ton ambulance, are jeep ty pe? 

Colonel WarerMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Here is a three- “quarter- -ton truck at $4,628. 

Colonel Warerman. That is a combat-type truck, sir, four-wheel 
drive. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. And the same goes for the three-quarter-ton 
ambulance ? 

Colonel Warrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wice.eswortnu. I find a two-and-a-half-ton truck at $9,990. 

Colonel Waterman. That is a combat vehicle sir. 

Mr.Wiceiesworrn. Here is a fire-fighting truck—$18,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is that a Seagrave job? 

Colonel Waterman. No; we do not know what type it will be. It 
will be from whoever gets the bid. The Army Ordnance will get it 
for us. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Do you have to pay $18,000 for a proper fire- 
fighting truck? 

"General Hin. The price we had in the 1952 budget was $11,500, 
and the latest quotation that we have is $18,000. 

Colonel Waterman. That fire-fighting truck is also a combat ve- 
hicle. It has a four-wheel drive. It is not a local post fire truck. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. That is almost a 50-percent increase ? 

General Hiix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccrrsworrn. You got that figure from a competitive bid? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Here is an amphibian truck. I suppose that is 
the duck. 

General Hitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snerrarp. You figure the ducks will cost vou $26,000 apiece. 
How much have you been paying for that heretofore ? 

General Hiri, $25,000, sir. The old stvle was $12,000, and the new 
estimated cost is $29,125. 

Mr. Wieetrswortu. Here is a truck, 15-ton, 6 by 6 tractor, M-26A-1 
at $30,000. What is that? 

Colonel Waterman. That is a truck tractor to haul the trailer that 
carries the LV'T, or it can also be used as a tank retriever. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. What have we been paving for that heretofore ? 

General Hin. $33,600 is the last procurement cost. 

Mr. Wieeirswortt. Is there any objection to putting this break- 
down in the record, General Hill? 

General Hix. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworri. The rest of the items seem to be with respect 
to trailers at various unit costs which will appear in the table. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows :) 





Issues 

first 6 Fisel 

On .% d months, | year 1953 Unit 
fiscal require- price 
year ‘| ments 
1952 


(1) ‘ (4) ) (6) 


Item description Dec. 
+ 








Truck, '4-ton, 4 by 4, utility : : { 2: ‘ $4, 118, 598 
Truck, 4 ton, 4 by 4, ambulance ._--- sini i f 96 : 288, 000 
Truck, '%- to 1-ton, 4 by 2, pick-up 37 4 395 4 1, 003, 026 
Truck, 14- to 1-ton, 4 by 2, special bodiee! i cclcokls 3! » ue 60, 795 
Truck, 34-ton, 4 by 4, cargo, M37___-- . 4, 62% 671. 060 
Truck, aft m, 4 by 4, ambulance ; ‘ §, 94, 690 
Truck, 2'4-ton, 6 by 6, cargo Pie testis 2] : 76 , 9 7, 592, 400 
Truck , 2} o-ton, 6 by 6, firefighting. __-- | 9 | ‘, 144, 000 
Truck, 214-ton, 6 by 6, tanker______- . | 7 : 12, 918 439, 212 
Truck, 2 9-ton, 6 by 6, wrecker ___. | 31 | \ ; 21, 000 252, 000 
Truck, 24-ton, 6 by 6, amphibian. _. | 45 3} s 26, 000 , 914, 000 
Truck, 3-ton, 4 by 2, cargo edie wot acts 23 | 23: 3, 182 744, 58S 
Truck, 5-ton, 6 by 6, cargo_.._._..-.- é | 17 18, 245 , 119, 895 
Truck, 5-ton, 6 by 6, dump___-.--- Pas; r : | % 36 18, 934 681, 624 
Truck, 5-ton, 4 by 2, dump-_- ore Bt | 2065 , 368 , 105, 808 
Truck, Posy 6 by 6, tractor f ox | 2 36 22 , 535 462, A&0) 
Truck, 5-ton, 4 by 2, tractor _ oe ees 8 | } 883 419, 93s 
Truck, 5- Pony 6 by 6, wrecker, M62 | | 31,171 311, 710 
Truck, 5-ton, 4 by 2, tanker, -eiphenian A ERROR Se ; 5, O00 24, 000 
Truck, 10-ton, 4 by 2, wrecker . ot | ¢ 7, 700 69, 300 
Truck, 15-ton, 6 by 6, tractor, M26AL. | 3 | 30, 000 60, 000 
Truck, 15-ton, 6 by 4, tractor ¢ 5, 000 135, 000 
Truck, 4 by 2, line construction | 5, 000 5, 000 
Truck, 4 by 2, refrigeration _....___-- . | 2) 5 | f 500 82, 500 
Trailer, 4-ton, 2W, cargo__.._--- 357 302 5 371 586, 180 
Trailer, 44-ton, 2W, greasing , 7 7 | 5 750 116, 250 
Trailer, Hi-pressure, cleaning unit ‘ : 3 d 8: , 500 273, 000 
Trailer, 34-ton, 2W, cargo, M101 : | i f 688 
Trailer, Chrysler, fire-fighting | j 200 
Trailer, 144-ton, 2W, cargo 024 
Trailer, 144-ton, 2W, water, 400-gallon, M106 167 
Trailer, 2-ton, 4W, stockroom ai 200 | 

Trailer, 3-ton, 2W, amphibian aid 500 | 

Trailer, 3-ton, 2W, amphibian cargo. ------- 000 5AY, 
Trailer, 5-ton, 4W, dental : SSO 35, 7 
Trailer, 5-ton, 4W, machine shop No. 1. , 500 | 58, 5 
‘Trailer, 5-ton, 4W, machine shop No. 2-- 500 172, 
Trailer, 5-ton, 4W, surgical , 000 144, (O00 
Trailer, 6-ton, track-laying . 890 $4, 600 
Trailer, 12-ton, semi, stake 781 | = 364, 208 
lrailer, 8W, semi, M15A1 ,000 | = 20,000 
Trailer, 12-ton, semi, refrigeration 000 32, 000 
Trailer, 12-ton, semi, van { : 753 | 155, 319 
Trailer, 12-ton, semi, tanker, 6,000-gallon 2,918 90, 426 
Trailer, 25-ton, lowbed, machinery, w/bogie { 2: 20 | 3, 485 | 129, 700 
Trailer, 25-ton, lowbed, machinery, commercial H | j | 3, 500 | 14, 000 
T a 50-ton, lowbed, machinery : | 3 | 2, 000 | 36, 000 














“1 Who oo 


> it 


— 
— 2 


on 





So oe Be 


Potal ‘ , } 31, 466, 785 


Fleet Marine Force 27, 489, O85 


Non-Fleet Marine Force j - : ‘ | _.| 3,977, 700 


Includes 195 2!4-ton, 6 x 6, dumps on hand Dec. 31, 1951, and 63 issues first 6 months of fiscal year 1952. 

? Includes 31 2! ton, 6 x 6, truck tractors on hand Dee. 31, 1951, and 21 issues first 6 months of fiscal year 
1952 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. IT would like to get for the record a short table 

showing by the principal categories the number of motor vehicles on 

hand now. I want to see how many motor vehicles it is estimated 


are required for the Marine Corps at its present size. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Marine Corps motor transport—(“In use” and “In stock’) 


NN as an nS a cha kare Re ee ys or ee ea 646 
Truck, tactical___- pe Eh ee pe ee Dee) Se ae 
Fire fighting, commerce ‘ial Pea Goss Re ee ee ke eee 68 
Truck, commercial__._.__.____-__- pegs Re Se es Hen seis ke re a 2, 778 
EY RSE FI ae See ee nh Dae er een eC mt eee a eee ee ee 6, 891 

bo, a SR te rg MR 4 Oat FS ED PE TE Se Kirk ae SIT LS Sn ea a Oa 20, 740 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. You do not see any hope, General, of a reduction 
in the unit cost prices. It seems that they goupandup. Every model 
that. comes out is more expensive than the last model. 

General Hitz. We have no control over that. 

Mr. Wiaciesworru. I realize that. 

General Hiz. I would like for you to see this table. [Handing 
table to Mr. Wigglesworth. ] 

Mr. WicéLeswortu. I am encouraged to see from the table that wa 
just handed to me by General Hill that some of these unit prices seem 
to be decreasing somewhat as compared with those in the current year. 

I will not go any further into this, Mr. Chairman. I think that the 
data that I have asked for will give me the information that I want, 


PROCUREMENT OF VEHICLES BY THE ARMY 


/ 

Mr. SHeprarp, General Hill, I believe you stated that the procure- 
ment for these motor vehicles was being performed by the Army 4 

General Hit, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What has been your experience, when you use the 
services of another agency for procurement 4 Where do you finally 
come out; after they get their requirements do you then get yours? 
What is the result of an operation of that kind ¢ 

General Hinz. Initially your statement was correct : we got it after 
everybody else was thought of. Now if we claim that we are not get- 
ting a square deal we go to the Allocations Committee and we find out 
there, even if it goes up to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Snepparp. Instead of wasting the time of officers going to fight 
out the requirements through the Allocations Board, why are there 
not instructions that these procurements be made on a percentage basis 
through the procurement agency ? 

Hypothetically, there would be 10,000 vehicles produced, of which 
5,000 will be for the Marine Corps, and 5,000 for the Army. Why is 
not the percentage of delivery divided in order to avoid a lot of waste 
and energy and time in trying to convince somebody that a particular 
division has to have its vehicles? 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE MUNITIONS BOARD RELATIVE TO VEHICLE PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Ciexron. The vehicles are allocated by the Munitions 
Board Allocation Committee. 

Mr. Suerparp. That I know. 

Admiral Ctexton. They are supposed to take jnto account the mili- 
tary requirements for these vehicles and if the military requirements 
show that one service has the highest priority of requirement they 
would get all the vehicles. I believe from a military standpoint that 
is correct. 

General Suernerp. I questioned Colonel Waterman on it and he 
says that we are doing quite well with this present system. 

Mr. Suerparp. At the moment you say it is working. I would as- 
sume that from the testimony. However, I am assuming that when 
these appropriations were formulated somebody screened them on 
the premise of necessity as to these particular trucks. Now, unless 
there is some military element involved that would lessen the Marine 
Corps requirements as compared to the requirements of the Army, then 
there should be a straight percentage distribution made and you would 
avoid going back and forth and wasting a lot of time trying to obtain 
what you need. What is wrong with that thinking? 

Admiral Ciexron. As an example, let us say that the vehicles were 
being procured by the Marine Corps for their three divisions and in 
addition they were procuring vehicles for their Reserve, and they were 
also procuring vehicles for their mobilization reserve. The Army 
might have the same situation. I think we would all agree that the 
active Marine Corps and the active Army should get first priority and 
that they should get all their required vehicles before any of the Re- 
serve components received any of theirs, and then the Reserves should 
get all of theirs before any vehicles should be put into the mobiliza- 
tion reserve. 

The military requirements in mind the Munitions Board Allocations 
Committee in supposed to do just that—they are supposed to find out 
how many are to go to the active forces and insure they get them be- 
fore the other military activities get theirs. This has not been work- 
ing up to the last several months, in my estimation, but now I believe 
it is working. 

General Hiri. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the jurisdiction of the Munitions 
Board Allocations Committee over the allocation of vehicles, do they 
exercise control over the funds that you are requesting to the same de- 
gree that they do over the allocation of the trucks ¢ 

Admiral Criexron. I do not believe so. If the Marine Corps re- 
quires 100 trucks and gives the Army Ordnance the specifications for 
the trucks and the money for 100 trucks, the Marines’ money is obli- 
gated and they will get the trucks. The Munitions Board Alloca- 
tions Committee only allocates those trucks that are being actually 
delivered. 


MIME INTERVAL IN VEHICLE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. How close does your allocation of funds to the pro- 
curement agency for motor vehicles—in this instance the Army—fol- 








low the actual issuance of the contract by the Army for the procure- 
ment of those vehicles 4 

General Hiri. When the Munitions Board Allocations Committee 
assigns production capacity the Army will make a contract with some 
company, we will say Reo or GMC, or someone else. Now, we have 
to notify after every step in our budget what the position of our funds 
is by number of trucks, or by number of cars, so they are pretty well on 
their toes all the time on that. Now, if they have one contract for cer- 
tain transportation items, they will either extend that item, renego- 
tiate, and so on, and so forth, and we will not know which contract it is 
coming from until the delivery of the item. 

Now we will get some contracts that will have many items, some for 
us and everybody else in the single service procurement. The de- 
livery is specified, when they are to get it. So it is a pretty hard 
question to answer, how soon do we get a contract item after we send 
it in. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us assume that you get a quotation of $20,000 
for a vehicle, and the contract has been placed by the procurement 
agency. During production there is a decrease—and I am stretching 
my imagination—in the cost of production of the item because of 
the amount of that type of article that is being produced, which gives 
them a production-line operation that should decrease the cost to 
some degree. What happens to any decrease in the funds if a de- 
crease takes place ? 

General Hitn. It would be passed on to the Marine Corps, sir. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Have you had a pleasant experience of that charac- 
ter in the last few ® conpich 

General Hiti. Not under present economic conditions. 

Mr. SHeprarp. T presume that you do not anticipate any emanat- 
ing from procurement under this budget ? 

General Hitz. If the prices they gave us upon which the budget 
is submitted are correct, we will get a decrease from the prices of 
the 1952 fiscal vear in the fiseal year 1953. That is their best opinion ; 
that the prices will go down in the list that IT showed Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, from the information that I 
ceived from you gentlemen pertaining to this type of function, you 
feel, insofar as it is possible, that you are getting your money’s worth 
buying through another agency as compared with buying direct for 
yourselves ¢ 

General Hina. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mivirary OccupaTIONAL CLAssiIrFIcCATION Progsecr 


Mr. Suerparp. We will now take up Budget Activity, No. 5— 
“Milit: ary occupational classification project.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $40,000 and your estimate for 1952 was 
$40,000. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $40,000.) 

We will insert the table at the top of page 7-55 in the record at 
this time. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Buvcer Activiry No. 5.—Military occupational classification project 





. | | 
Number and project | 1951 actual | 1952 adihiesalia’ 1953 estimate 


ee Se eS ee 


} i 
5A Departmental salaries penal ¢ asa $12, 636 $30, 835 $30, 835 
5B Travel ? ae SRAM EPL EE SS, hace eae et 6, 282 
5C Printing. __- : Mee a 1, 386 
5D Supplies and materi:ls : ae ialetat 1, 008 
5E Equipment. x | os 
Total direct obligations ee a Peeks 12, 636 | 40, 000 ins 40, ‘000 


Mr. Suerrarp. I may be in error, but as I recall, this is somewhat 
of a new project appearing in your budget, or a new title. 

General Hitt. It appeared in 1951, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is this military occupational classification 
project ¢ 

General Hiwy. This activity provides funds for the occupational] 
classification of military personnel. 

This program provides funds to carry out the occupational per- 
sonnel as prescribed by the Personnel Policy Board. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it by any chance a remote relative of the $800, 
000 that we discussed yesterday ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. As you will recall, in the Navy testimony it was 
indicated that the military occupational project is run by the Per- 
sonnel Policy Board of the Secretary of Defense. In the appropria- 
tion “Military personnel, general expenses,” the Navy had $140,615 in 
1951 in this project, $258, ‘100 in the fiscal year 1952, and an estimate 
for 1953 of $239,700. This money, plus the money now that you see in 
the Marine Corps of $12,636 for 1951 and $40,000 for 1952 and 1953 
is available to the Secretary of Defense to carry out this project. 

The Navy has funds in its budget, and the Army and the Air Force 
also have funds in their budget for this. The Secretary of Defense 
runs this project. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. The over-all total being $1,000,000, I think vou 
told me? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarv. In other words, this particular amount of money, 
plus the amount that you referred to, goes into an operational pool 
to be used at the discretion of the Secretary of Defense, and could, of 
course, become, in my opinion, a chargeable operation when we are 
considering what it costs to operate that office. 

Admiral Crexron. You can see from the breakdown that has been 
put in the record how the funds are used. Three-quarters of it is 
used for salaries of civilian personnel in Washington. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that personnel under the jurisdic ‘tion of the Ma- 
rine Corps at this moment, or is it assigned to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and under his direction and function / 

Admiral Ciexron. It is under their direction, and all these person- 
nel vou see in the budgets of the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Army, 
and the Air Force are pooled together in one place. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is only $40,000. While it may be large in the 
minds of some people, compared to the total it is a small figure. So 
faras the function is concerned, vou carry the responsibility of justify 





ing it before this committee and yet you do not know how to justify it, 
do you, because you do not know how the $30,835 for personnel is 
actually being applied—only in generalities ? 

Admiral Ciexron. In general we know the purpose of this group, 
but we have nothing to do with their functioning. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But you carry the responsibility of getting the 
money from the Congress for it 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir. 


PURPOSE OF THE MOCP 


Colonel Crerrcuino, I have a brief on what the military occupa- 
tional classification project aims are. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who supplied the brief ? 

Colonel Cerrcuino. It ismy understanding of the project, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Give it tous, sir. 

Colonel Cerecutno. MOCP, or military occupational classification 
project, is a Department of Defense project to determine and to cate- 
gorize the physical and mental rquirements of each job that exists in 
the four services. Further, this project is to develop uniform proce- 
dures and instruments with which to accomplish the above. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Do you have any idea how long it would take to 
accomplish the mission set forth 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the unexpended balance that has aceumu- 
lated in 1952 by the Marine Corps in this item ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The Marine Corps’ amount unexpended for 1952 
is $40,000, 

Research AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up budget activity No. 6, “Re- 
search and development.” 

Your request for 1953 is $5,000,000, and your 1952 estimate is $4.- 
174,000. We will insert the table at the top of page 7-56 in the record 
at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


3upGcET Activity No. 6—Research and development 


} 


Number and project | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 


(A Air defense. .-- pa is | $85, G00 
6B Amphibious operations. -. ee $2, 942, 653 $38, 534,000 | 

HC Intelligence and planning operatic aiawe | 462, 000 | 

6D Personnel operations sntcaule , 158, 000 | 158, OM) 
6E Supporting research ee - <s sith 20,000 |. 


5, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations.................-.... “ 2, 942, 653 | 4, 174, 000 | 


(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $4,163,789.) 


AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up Project 6a, “Air defense” where 
your 1953 estimate is $85,000, 
This is new, is it not ¢ 
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General Hin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed to give us a detailed explanation of what 
air defense is composed of. 

General Hitt. This project will provide research and development 
on new and improved antiaircraft weapons (except guided missiles), 
and ammunition and methods and equipment to integrate components 
of an air-defense system for the landing force. 

The funds requested are required for the adaptation of air-defense 
systems to landing-force use. 


AMPHIBLOUS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Take up Project 6B, “Amphibious operations.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $4,557,000 against a 1952 estimate of 
$3.534,000. 

General Hint. Funds are requested for research and development on 
new and improved vehicles, weapons, techniques, and equipment 
which will insure extensive offensive employment and support of 
landing forces against improved defensive techniques. 

This is the minimum amount required to meet the basic respon- 
sibilities in the development of Janding-force equipment, tactics, 
and techniques assigned to the Marine Corps by the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended. 

Mr. Suerparp. What has been the production result of last year’s 
expenditure in this field of operation ? 

General Hui. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


INTELLIGENCE AND PLANNING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suerparp. We will take up Project 6B, “Intelligence and plan- 
ning operations.” 

Your 1953 estimate is $200,000 against $462,000 for 1952. 

General Htiu. Research and development is required for new and 
improved techniques and equipment for the determination, interpreta- 
tion, and application of oceanographic and geographic information 
and evaluation of weapons, systems, and operations analysis, 

The funds requested are to support the programs of other opera- 
tional requirements such as amphibious operations above, and_ to 
provide funds to be used for operational intelligence and program 
planning. 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


Mr. Suerparp. IT see that you have no request for supporting re- 
search in your 1953 estimate. 

General Hiity. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any operations continuing from 1952? 

General Hitz. Yes sir. 

Mr. Surerparp. How much do you have left in that fund? 

General Hiri. Practically the whole $20,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What do you consider supporting research ? 

General Hi. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 
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PFRSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up Project 6D, “Personnel operations.’ 

Your estimate for 1953 is $158,000, the same as 1952. 

General Hitt. This project includes research and development for 
improved rations for the landing force, defensive personnel equip- 
ment, medical techniques for survival and rescue, and improved 
methods and equipment for care of casualties in emergency operations. 

These funds are required for the solution of specific personnel 
problems encountered in amphibious operatons. 

Mr. WicciesworrnH. Just as a matter of interest, what are those 
specific personnel problems ¢ 

General Hitn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. This is not a large item. We can go on ex- 
perimenting indefinitely. I was just wondering what the specific 
projects were and what results, if any, we are getting. 

CaTALOGING 

Mr. Surrrarp. We will take up Budget No. 7—“Cataloging.” 

You are making a request in 1953 of $362,000 against the 1952 
estimate of $500,000. 

(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $375,994. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will insert the table at the top of page 7-59 in 


the record at this point. 
(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Bupaer Actriviry No. 7—Cataloging 


Number and project 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


7A Salary and wages 93,070 | $303, 019 $280, 460 
7B Stationery and office supplies 4, 424 122, 911 32, 790 
70 Stock numbering and cataloging of electronic equipme nt__| 51, 584 40, 000 20, 000 
7D Printing and reproduction | » 927 30, 070 21, 000 
7E Travel | 709 4,000 | 7, 750 


Total direct obligations 51,714 500, 000 362, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suepearp. You may proceed with your justification for this, 

General Hitt. The Federal cataloging program and the Marine 
iy (Navy) program will continue to run concurrently during 
fiscal year 1953 with a progressively greater emphasis being placed 
on the Federal cataloging program. The Marine C orps (Navy ) pro- 
eram cannot be discontinued until complete conversion of the Federal 
program has been effected. Complete conversion is scheduled for 
accomplishment during fiscal year 1953 on only medical, clothing, and 
food items, 

Plans for the Federal cataloging program require the following: 
(1) All items of supply will be technically researched and cataloged 
at the time of procurement: (2) the cataloging of all residual items 


95338—52———31 
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not cataloged during fiscal year 1952: (3) the revision of approxi 
mately 30 percent of all item descriptions previously prepared in 
order to attain consistency and uniformity between the descriptions of 
all participating services; (4) the assignment of classification code 
numbers to all items described and submitted to the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Xgency; (5) the insertion of Federal item names, Federal 
item descriptions and Federal stock numbers in all operating catalogs. 
files, and records with a cross-reference to Marine Corps stock num- 
bers; and (7) the performance of other related matters pertaining to 
the maintenance and utilization phases of the Federal cataloging 
program. 

The Federal cataloging program will require an amount of $291, 
O00 and the Marine Corps (Navy) program will require ST71,000 for 
a total program cost of $362,000. 

The Marine Corps will participate in the Federal cataloging pro 
gram and will also be involved in a major modernization program 
covering the entire field of electronic items. This modernization pro 
gram which will result in the elimination of a great many items from 
the electronics supply system, will cause the establishment of many 
new items in the supply system. The modernization program. will 
not only require a great amount of technical research into these elec 
tronic items, but will also require revision and republication of all 
electronic operating catalogs, records, and files. 

All personnel involved in the actual catalog operations are cen 
tralized in one activity in Headquarters Marine Corps with the ex- 
ception of personnel performing cataloging functions on electronics 
items, Who are located at the Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
S124.240 is included in the estimate for 54 man-vears of employment 
at Headquarters Marine Corps with an additional amount of S156, 
290 for 40 man-years of employment at Philadelphia, Pa. The Marine 
Corps considers all cataloging details as one over-all program. Per 
sonnel are not segregated to perform duties on the Federal cataloging 
program as against the Marine Corps normal program. Personne! 
perform duties on both programs concurrently as work performed 
on one affects the other. 

For all items other than salaries and wages the amount of SSI 540 
will be required. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This requirement is predicated upon the amount of 
manpower that you have to supply for this cataloging / 

General Hitt. We have had 2 years’ experience, and this ts the 
amount we believe necessary that can be gainfully used toward fur 
thering our end of completing our portion of the program. 

Mr. Suervarp. If you are going to keep cataloging abreast of pro- 
curement you are going to have to continue it, unless you could get 
all your manufacturers to adopt certain identification numbers for 
the parts that you procure—— 

General Hiri. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Which I do not think you will ever be able to make 
the manufacturer do. 

General Hit. [agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So, in the absence of having that kind of identifica 
tion, obviously you are going to have to keep a running catalog op 
eration. 

General Hina. That is correct. 
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TRAVEL IN CONNECTION WITH CATALOGING 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the travel for? 

General Hitz, That is travel to attend programs and meetings 
necessary to further the program. Our people in Philadelphia prob- 
ably will have to go to New Jersey or come down here, and some of our 
people will have to go to Pennsylvania or some other point. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarv. How many personnel are involved in your salaries 
request —$280,460 ¢ 

General Hinn. 34-man-years of employment at Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. That costs $124,240, and 40 man-yvears at Philadelphia 
costing $156,220. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Breaking that down into employees, how many will 
you have? 

General Hite. 38 departmental and 44 field, making 38 and 44 posi- 
tions for a man-year average for 1953. We have standardized on that 
number. We are working as a team and as one goes out one will 
be replaced. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I am not sure about those figures we just got. 
There were two sets of figures. Was the first military and the second 
civilian ? 

General Hitz, That covers civilian only. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn, 34 in Washington and 40 in Philadelphia ? 

General Hiri. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. You gave another set of figures. What were 
they ¢ 

General Hitt. The positions. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn,. The first figures were man-years and the second 
positions 4 

General Huw. Right, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is for the civilians. 

General Hitt. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiactesworrH. What is the military picture ? 

General Hity. I will have to supply that for the record. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 

Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, 2 officers and 11 enlisted. 
Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Pa., 2 officers and 12 enlisted. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE FEDERAL AND THE NAVY (MARINE) CATALOGING 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. I am not quite clear as to the distinction be- 
tween the Federal cataloging program at $291,000 and the Marine 
Corps and Navy program at $71,000. Is the objective identical, or 
what is the difference between them ¢ 

General Hitv. Plans for the Federal cataloging program require 
the following, and this is shown on page 7-60. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. What is the distinction’ Why do we have 
two programs both ostensibly directed toward cataloging / 
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General Hity. One of them is assisting the Munitions Board cata- 
loging program by furnishing personnel for the Federal cataloging 
program, and the other is to bring up to date the Marine Corps items 
and insert them in the Federal program. One is over-all help and 
the other is what you might call just helping ourselves. 

Mr. Wiec_esworrn. Is every item catalogetl under the Navy- 
Marine Corps program also reflected in the Federal program 4 

General Hitz, It will be, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. The same entry is made in both? 

General Hity. Yes, sir. 

General Sireruerp, We work ours up and submit it to the Federal 
cataloging program. 

Mr. Fernanpez. They are complementary but not duplicating? 

General Hitz. They are not duplicating; they are complementary. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is not the Federal cataloging program work- 
ing in the Marine Corps field as well as in other fields ¢ 

General Hint. Yes, sir. 

General Suepnerp. They are working on the Marine Corps items, 
but not directly in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Wigcieswortn. They are working on Marine Corps items and 

I take it that is what the Navy-Marine Corps group is working on 
also. 
General Hint. Yes. We take our item and identify it and put it in 
a position to be put into the Federal catalog. The other program takes 
the items after we have identified them and puts them into the Fed- 
eral program. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. Yours has the identical description in every 
case ? 

General Hiti. No, sir; perhaps not. 

Mr. Wiectesworti. 1 thought that was what you told me. 

General Hinv. After the item is completely identified and eata 
loged it will have the identical number in all catalogs. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortn. It is not yet clear to me. I think, however, it 
is highly important that we get this work done. T have no further 
questions. 
INDUsTRIAL MopitazaTion 


Mr. Srerrvarp. We will take up item No. 8, “Industrial mobi- 


lization.” 
Your estimate for 1953 1s $50,000, the same as you had for 1952. 


(The unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $40,115. ) 


DEFINITION OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Sueprarp, First, T would like for you to define industrial 
mobilization, 

General Hin. It is in reality industrial mobilization planning. It 
means that we take each item that we will require in our supply systen: 
in the event of war, find out who can make it, carry on the negotiations 
with them and come up with a final meeting of the minds as to who 
will be available to manufacture the required item in the event of 
war, 
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Mr. Surepparp. Mr. Comptroller, we have had this industrial mo- 
bilization requirement for some period of time, have we not 4 

Admiral CLexron. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is about 7 years old. 

Admiral Crexron. It has been in existence since the Department 
of Defense and the Munitions Board was organized. The program 
is monitored by the Munitions Board and coordinated with the three 
services, 

Mr. Sureparp. In other words, this is another one of those opera- 
tions where you justify the fund, but it is made available to other 
sources for expenditure purposes 

Admiral Crexron. No. sir. This item is merely coordinated by the 
Munitions Board. The money is used by the service itself to carry 
out its particular program as coordinated by the Munitions Board on 
an over-all basis. 

Mr. Srerrarv. How often do you survey the industrial production 
field? Let us assume that last September 1951 you surveyed produc- 
tion potential within a given field and as yet you have not had oceasion 
to use that industrial “production. Tomorrow morning it becomes 
necessary for you to go into that field of production requirements. 
How do you know that that field is going to be available for produc- 
tion after a lapse of 8 months? 

General Hitt. We do not know, sir. These companies are going 
broke and selling out every day and we have to continually keep our 
books up to date. 

This is in a continual state of review. For instance, during the 
month of January we inspected 132 facilities, and we inspected 3 more 
during the month of February. 

Mr. Sueprarp., Can you tell us the total amount in the entire Navy 
budget for industrial mobilization / 

Admiral Ciexron. I had planned, Mr. Chairman, to recommend 
that a complete table on industrial mobilization be put in at the time 
of my final statement so that you will see the total obligations for 
industrial mobilization for 1951, 1952, and 1953 by appropriations 
and the general purposes for which they were used. In answer to your 
question now the total that the Navy has in its 1953 budget. is $20,- 
751,000, and is divided in general into four categories: The first 
category is reserve plants. This is the money to keep the reserve plants 
of the Navy in condition so that in case of war they could immedi- 
ately be put into production. That amounts to $3,888,000. 

The second item is called machine tools and production equipment. 
These funds allow the various bureaus to keep their reserve machine 
tools in first-class condition for use. 

Third, industrial preparedness measures of $13,200,000. 

Fourth, planning within the Department of Defense, $3,108,000, 

Each bureau as it comes up will be prepared to give you the details 


on these items. 
SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 
Mr. Suerrarp. I believe it would be advisable at this point to insert 


page 7-63 in the record, which carries a breakdown of the total of 
$50,000 as it applies to salaries, travel, and so forth. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Bupcer Activiry No, &8—J/ndustrial mobiidzation 


Title 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


ae 

Salaries and wages, field $7, 642 $28, 700 $28, SOO 

Civilian travel, departmental] 1, 000 | 1, 0CO 

Civilian travel, field 972 &, 300 11. 300 

Temporary additional duty travel of officers 34 12, 0CO 8, 900 
are itive 

Total 9, 048 50, 000 50, 000 


VALUE OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Wicéiesworrn. | appreciate the value of industrial mobiliza- 
tion in general, but so far as this particular item here is concerned, is 
this force really contributing anything of value at the present time, 
or is it just being kept in being for subsequent utilization? You say 
that it inspected three facilities in February. You say it is primar ily 
determining who can manufacture what in case of need. We have 
been at this for years. I should think we would have a pretty good 
survey in that respect by now. 

General Hint. It covers more than that, sir. It covers all the 
data the Munitions Board requires so that they can figure what the 
total requirements are for each item. It dovetails in with what the 
Army is doing, the Air Force, and the Navy, and if we dropped it 
out then we would still have to do the work to tell them of our 
requirements, 

Mr. Wiacriesworrn,. It is a comparatively small item, but it would 
appear to me that not very much is being accomplished by it at the 
moment, 

General SuerHerp. Can you give us the results of some other 
months ? 

General Hitz. Those are the only ones we have here. IT can give 
a complete breakdown of the facilities surveyed by the Marine Corps 
from the time we started it, if you so desire. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. Has not a pretty comprehensive survey been 
made by all the work that we have been doing over the vears in this 
field? What good is it going to do to keep resurveying ? 

General Hin. This is to keep current these surveys 


DrrarrMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Surrrarp. We will proceed with “Budget activity No. 9, de- 
partmental administration.” for which your 1952. estimate was 
“8,138,990 as against vour estimate for 1953 of $8,199,000, which 
reflects an inerease of $60,010. 


(The unexpended balance of December 31, 1951, was $4,639,229.) 


DEPARTMENTAL SALARIES 


General Hits. This project provides for salaries of civilian per- 
sonnel at Marine Corps Headquarters performing duties in connec: 
tion with the procurement, discharge, education, training, discipline, 
and distribution of officers and enlisted personnel of the Marine 
Corps and for the procuring, storing, and distribution of all sup- 
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plies for the Marine Corps; also they perform duties pertaining to 
pay and allowances of Marine Corps personnel. 

Civilian employment estimated under this activity will require 
a total of 2,000 positions during the year. It is contemplated that 
civilian employment will be more firm during the fiscal year 1953 
and that 50 additional man-years of employment will result. A total 
of 1,800 man-vears of employment is estimated for the fiscal year 
1953. 

During the fiscal vear 1951 a total of 1,926 positions was estab- 
lished. The rate of turn-over combined with the recruitment diffi- 
culties experienced resulted in an abnormally high rate of lapses. A 
total of 1,356 man-years of employment was experienced. 

During the fiscal vear 1952 it is contemplated that 2,024 positions 
will be established. A’ total of 1,750 man-years of employment is 
estimated, 

Mr. Sreperarp, How many people did you have in this activity, 
both civilian and military; I would like to have them separate if I 
may as of June 30, 1950.) Tam referring now to subtitle 9A which 
has to do with departmental salaries. 

General Hinn, 1.250 total Marine Corps personnel, 771 civilian per- 
sonnel, making a total of 2,021, 

Mr. Sreprarp. And as of June 30, 1951? 

General Hine. 1.138 Marine Corps personnel, 1,854 civilian per- 
sonnel, making a total of 2,992. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This will be repetition, but I wish vou would give 
your estimate for June 30, 1952. 

General Hit. 1.738 for the civil force. 

Colonel Becker. 1,139 military. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the total vou have ¢ 

Colonel Becker. 1,139 military. 

Mr. Suepearp, 2.877 military and civilian / 

Mr. Hanerkorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Give me the estimate as of June 30, 1953. 

General Hiiv. 2,000 civilian, 

Colonel Becker. The same. 1.139 military. 

Mr. Sneprrarp. An increase of 262. What is the proportion of 
civilian against military ? 

General Hitt. We have been trying to cut down on the number 
of Marines in Headquarters Corps, but we cannot do it when our re- 
quirements are greater as enumerated in purpose and scope, the pro- 
curement, discharge, education, training, discipline, and distribution 
of officers and enlisted personnel and the added supply workload 
plus the reorganization of the Marine Corps Reserve. 


REPLACEMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sueppearp. Is it contemplated that this 262 civilian personnel 
will replace any of the military personnel ? 

Colonel Becker. There is an over-all increase in the workload 
and the military numbers will stay the same so that the entire in- 
creased load will be absorbed by the additional civilian positions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other vords, the 262 is to be applied to additional 
workload and no part is to be used for replacement of military pres- 
ently there? 
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Colonel Becker. Ordinarily the increase would be proportionate, 
civilian and military, but the military has remained constant, so you 
might say that a certain part of the increase will be civilian as opposed 
to military. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not think that is quite the answer I am looking 
for. In other words, vou have a total number of military and civilian 
personnel on that post or in that operation. [am addressing my ques- 
tion to one aspect only: Is the figure of 262, which is the additional] 
civilian personnel, going to be absorbed by the additional workload 
on the station or is a portion of them to be used to relieve military 
personnel ¢ 

Colonel Becker. They will take care of the additional workload. 

General Hitt. They will not be used to replace military personnel. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Mr. Suevrarv. We pick up subtitle 9B, “Stationery and office 
supplies,” in which you ask for $650,000 estimate for 1953, which is a 
decrease against your estimate of 1952, which was $667,782. 

General Hitt. This project provides for procurement of stationery, 
office supplies, and printing by Government Printing Office required 
at. Headquarters, Marine Corps, in the administration of the Marine 
Corps programs. 

The amounts estimated for stationery and office supplies are based 
on requirements calculated to support normal administrative fune- 
tions and include items prerequisite to the support of an increased 
workload. Printing requirements include blank books and forms, 
manuals, tables of allowances and organization, routine orders, and 
so forth. The amount requested is based on expenditures in fiscal year 
1951 for like items. 

Mr. Steprarp. There is nothing new in this particular function, 
this is a continuing operation as such ? 

General Hin. That is correct. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


Mr. Suerparp. Next we have 9C, “Office equipment and furniture.” 
It. reflects that your estimate is $700,000 for 1953 as against $770,088 
for 1952. 

General Hint. This subactivity provides for the purchase and re- 
pair of office equipment and furniture for use at Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. Rental of IBM equipment is also provided. 

Funds estimated for office equipment and furniture are based upon 
an evaluation of the quantity and condition of stocks on hand, items 
on order and requirements to support an increased workload. The 
amount for rental of IBM equipment is based on machines now ac- 
tually in use and rental costs of equipment contemplated in fiscal 
vear 1953. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the amount of money involved in the rental 
of the IBM equipment referred to in the statement / 

General Hitp, $459,068, sir, which is the same as 1952. 

Mr. Surprarp. That is a release in that category of how many 
units ¢ 

General Hiti. Thirteen, sir. 
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OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Suerearv. We pick up subtitle 9D, “Other administrative ex- 
penses.” Your estimates reflect for 1953, $223,000 as against $158,000 
in 1952. That is a material increase. Will you justify it ¢ 

General Hitt. This project provides for travel of civilians, tele- 
phone serv ice, advertising and microfilin service at Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. The amount requested to provide for other administra- 
tive expenses, including civilian travel, telephone service, advertising, 
and microfilm services, based upon costs for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
is needed to support an increased workload. 

Mr. Suerrarv. What makes up the increased workload in this par- 
ticular function ¢ 

General Hinn. In the first item, headquarters building maintenance 
was estimated as zero for 1952 and is $20,000 for 1953. The total was 
$35,000. The other increase is in the microfilm service, $15,000. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Mr. WicGieswortu. What is the item, “Furniture for offices,” in 
project 9C I thought we covered yesterday a substantial request for 
furniture for oflices. 

General Hiti. The request yesterday, sir, was for furniture other 
than Headquarters Marine Corps. ‘That was in the field, and this is 
for furniture for the Headquarters Marine Corps only. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. For headquarters only you want $172,000 
worth of furniture over and above the $242,920 worth you received 
funds for in the current year ¢ 

General Hitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceitesworti. What was that for? Was that not for head- 
quarters ¢ 

General Hint. That was. 

Mr. Wiceresworru. Why do you need so much more in 1953 

General Hinn. It was $242,920 for 1952, and it is $172,832 for 1953. 
We have been on a project of replacing our furniture that was pro- 
cured during World War IT. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu-. Is it still not good ¢ 

General Hitt. No, sir: it is not. It was shoddily built, and it was 
mostly wooden furniture, and it has not stood up. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Is this something that is really urgent, or is 
it something that you can use to get a more comfortable chair? 

General Hitt. No, sir: we really need furniture for our additional 
personnel, 

Mr. Wise tesworth. For use right here in Washington 4 

General Hit... Yes, sir: this whole amount goes in in Washington. 
It covers cabinets, filing, 255; chairs, office, 526; cupboard, stationery, 
60; desks, office, 504; safes, office, 45; sections, bookcase, 260; stands, 
typewriter, 126; tables, office, 285; cabinets, visible accounting, 130; 
and miscellaneous repairs and purchases to that already in use is 
$25,000. So that makes a total of furniture we are securing for Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, of $147,000 for furniture, and $25,000 for 
maintaining our present furniture. 

Mr. Wice1EsworTH. $27,000 for maintenance ¢ 
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General Hin. $147,000 for the procurement of new furniture and 
$25,000 for the maintenance of our present inventory. 

Mr. Wieciursworrn. GSA has no furniture that is classified as sur- 
plus property that is suitable for this need at headquarters? 

General Hitt. No, sir; they are in daily contact with GSA: and 
they have no furniture that is not reimbursable. ' 

Mr. Wiceitrsworrn. The $147,000 for new furniture is largely for 
replacement 4 

INCREASE IN WASHINGTON PERSON NEL 


General Hinw. Yes, sir: and also to take care of our increased torce 
for desks and chanrs. 

Mr. Wice.teswortH. What is that increase / 

General Hitt. The increase in personnel, sir? 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. In headquarters, what is that increase in head 
quarters? Is that the 262 people you told us about ¢ 

General Hin. Yes, sir. 


GREEN SHEETS 


Mr. Wieetesworrn. Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to come back to 
this question of green sheets. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you do not I intend to, so you had better take it. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. Up until a year or so ago, we always had green 
sheets broken down item by item, so that it was possible to see what 
the set-up was in each item and the increases or decreases requested. 
As far as I know, the only thing we have of that character this year, 


the only thing IT have seen anyway, is contained in the budget appen- 
dix, pages 233 and 234, which gives a general breakdown under Marine 
Corps troops and facilities and shows an over-all increase, depart- 
mental, from 1,380 in fiseal 1951 to 1,791 in fiseal 1952, and 1,842 in 
fiscal 1953, and an increase in the field of 16,220 in 1951, 17,482 in 1952, 
and 18.740 in 1953. It does not as far as I am concerned permit any 
detailed analysis, item by item. Personally, I would like to have pre- 
sented to the committee the customary green sheets, wherever there 
is an increase in personnel, item by item. 

I also think it would be helpful if we could have an over-all state- 
ment which would show by budget activities (a) with respect to white- 
collar workers, (b) with respect to blue-collar workers, actual em- 
ployment as of July 1, 1951; actual employment as of December 31, 
1951; estimated employment as of July 1.1952; and estimated employ- 
ment July 1, 1945. 

Also a statement of man-years in 1952 and man-years in 1953 would 
be helpful. This would give us in comparatively brief form a better 
over-all picture than we have been given. We should have the green 
sheets for the respective items submitted to the committee so that we 
can consider them in connection with the mark-up of this bill. 

Mr. Sueprarp. [ see no objection to that. Can you gentlemen fur- 
nish the information on the basis the gentleman has just requested ? 

Admiral Ciexron. All that information cannot be furnished. The 
green sheets have never been furnished other than by appropriations, 
and that is what you have here in the President’s budget. But green 
sheets cannot be furnished by activity and be meaningful. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. They always used to be. 
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Admiral Ciexton. I do not believe so, not personal services, only by 
appropriation, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral, probably you remember the day when the 
green sheets came up ? 

Admiral Hopwoop. Yes, sir; but the green sheets did not take, with- 
in an appropriation, a distribution of personnel by the project or 
activity breakdown of that appropriation; it was by the total of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Admiral Horwoop. Rather than by the eight activities or nine 
activities that we have in the appropriation under consideration. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. If vou arrived at a total for the nine, some- 
where there must be a total for each one of the nine components. 

Admiral Horwoop. What you run up against, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
is something like this: You have a man who is working under one 
activity part time and another activity part time and another activity 
part of the time. It is too expensive in personnel to restrict their 
operations to a small segment of the work, and IT know we get much 
better work, more efficient work, out of the individual by keeping him 
employed full time. 

Mr. Wieeitesworti. Suppose I want to see the set-up by grade and 
sulary in the Marine Corps headquarters, for instance, where do T find 
it? 

Admiral Ciexron. It is right there in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Wiceirsworri. Where is it? 

Admiral CLexron. Where it says “detailed” right down there until 
vou hit CAF 13, 14, and 15, departmental. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. That may be true in respect to this Marine 
Corps. 

Admiral Crexron. It is true for all departmental personnel in 
Washington. It is an activity of every appropriation: but it does 
not give any breakdown by activity. 

Mr. Wiccirswortu. What will departmental cover 

Admiral Ciextron. The green sheets are broken down for detaile:| 
personal services in two ways, one by departmental in Washington for 
every appropriation. That is for the exact people by work title in 
Washington, D. C., and then the field is broken down by classification 
title for all personnel. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Just a minute. Admiral, you are not having any 
controversy with the chairman. Straighten out the controversy with 
my colleague, and straighten it out if the data is obtainable without 
abnormal expense. If it is we will have to get along without it. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrit. IT have not been a member of this subcommittee 
very long, but I have been a member of several other subcommittees 
for a great many years, and we have always had green sheets in terms 
of individual set-ups and individual activities so that you could get 
some idea of what was going on. To me it is perfectly impossible to 
draw any conclusion whatsoever from that breakdown in the budget 
appendix listing of personnel. 

We always had these green sheets until we got into this functional 
budget business as _ as I know. 

Admiral Crexron. T do not believe that is so, sir. The same thing 
would apply no matter what type of appropriation you have. If vou 
take. for example, a man in shipbuilding. We have three or four 
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activities under the appropriation for shipbuilding. That man can 
work in all four of them. Where are you going to show him in the 
personnel services? You cannot show him in all four activities so you 
have to pick one of them and show him there. It is unrealistic. 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. You mean to say that the commanding officer 
at any naval station cannot give me an administrative breakdown of 
what he has and what that personnel is doing and what he is asking 
for for 1953 ¢% 

Admiral Cuexron. He can give you that, but you cannot break it 
down by the appropriations paying them at this time because he does 
not know exactly which appropriation the man is going to be working 
under, 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. That is because of this functional business of 
lumping prior appropriation items together which makes it impossible 
for the committee to get any detailed grasp of the situation. 

Admiral CLexron. In most cases, Mr. Wigglesworth, we could give 
you what you ask for by activity. It is only when you get into these 
areas where the man can work on two or three different jobs and ap- 
propriations and you cannot show him in one appropriation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean he can work in different appropriations 
but not at the same time? 

Admiral Ciexron. That is correct. One individual man would 
show up as many positions. This document, the President’s budget, has 
for every appropriation personnel services broken down by positions 
in the department and also in the field. When you get to the field 
personnel in the large material bureaus that is the one that is difficult 
to break down. I believe in most cases we can give you a satisfactory 
breakdown and we are anxious to give you what you need. The re- 
quests for man-years, positions in 1951, 1952, and 1953 are available. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That ought to be easy. 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir, it is not easy, but where the appropria- 
tion activity is a single location such as the Naval Academy, we can 
break that out and give you that. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Just take one item. You say in field you want 
grade 2 positions ranging from $2,750 to $3,230, or numbering 978 as 
compared to 800 last year. What does that mean to members sitting 
on this side of the table? IT do not know what the 800 are doing, and 
I do not know what the 978 are expected to do. There is nothing to 
go by at all unless we get some detailed information. I assume that 
the armed services like other agencies of the Government have pre- 
sented green sheets over the years that gave sufficient detail to present 
a practical picture. 

If you tell me they have not [ cannot dispute you because I am 
not certain of my ground as far as the armed services is concerned, 
but it has been done in other subcommittees in respect to other agencies 
of the Government. I thought it was the general rule for all appro- 
priations.until we got into this functional business. 

Admiral Ciexron. I can conceive of some appropriations that 
could be that way if you had six or eight stations, each doing some 
particular function, you could set up an activity for each one of those 
stations and then make out a detailed sheet on it, but our military 
operation is not of that type. In those cases where it is, such as the 
Hydrographic Office we can. 

Mr. Wiceiesworri. But why can’t vour accounting be of that type. 
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You have so many naval stations and you can break down the over-all 
figure which includes them. If I asked you on every item here where 
there was an increase, could you not give me a breakdown ? 

General Hii. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. By total. 

General Hitz. Yes sir. 

Admiral CLexron. Could you have them broken down into CAF 
13’s, 14’s, and 15’s? 

General Hinz. As Mr. Wigglesworth asked for it, we can put it in 
the record. It will not be too factual, we will have to go to the field. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. You have the information or you could not 
give us the over-all picture. 

General Hu. That is what it will be, the over-all picture. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. You must have the information from the in 
dividual units in the field in order to get an over-all total. 

Admiral Crexton. In the over-all total the Marines have estimated 
whether they are going to manufacture certain items in their own 
shops or buy them on contract. If they buy them on contract there 
are no personnel in the budget. If they make it themselves, it is in 
the budget as personal services. The Marines have made many of 
those decisions in the budget and come up with personal services 
funds and contract funds. 

General Hm. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ciexton. To divide that mass of information and deci- 
sions that were reached into each particular activity is from a factual 
standpoint something which I do not believe is good enough. It is a 
statistic, not necessarily factual. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How can the Navy Department know where it 
is in terms of its personnel if it does not have a detailed picture of 
its various activities ¢ 

Admiral Ciextron. We have a detailed picture of the total number 
of people, and the number at each station, and the man-years by each 
activity and appropriation. 

Mr. Wicerieswortn. I am not talking about the total; I am talking 
about how you arrive at the total. 

Admiral Ciexron, Let us take one of the complicated appropria- 
tions for example; the shipbuilding appropriation. As you know, 
that appropriation has funds that were appropriated during World 
War II that are still available to complete ships. Some of the people 
that are going to be hired in the shipyards will be paid from that 
money appropriated in 1945. The men are recorded in the budget 
document to do that work. They are also in the budget to do the work 
that you authorized in 1948, 1949, in 1950, in 1951, in 1952; and 
also for what we are estimating in 1953. There are some men who 
are working on every one of those appropriations. 

Admiral Hopwoov. A welder is a good practical example. He 
will go from ship to ship in all these five different | programs. 

Mr. Wiaetesworrn. But you either know or you do not know 
how many men are working in a particular shipyard. 

Admiral Ciexron, That is right, we do know that. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Somebody must pass on whether that figure is 
anywhere near reasonable or not. 

Admiral CLexton. That is correct, sir, we do know that. We esti- 
mate the man-years for each of the appropriations, 1948, 1949, 1950. 
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and so forth, in shipbuilding but it is not broken down by individual 
personal services. 

Mr. Sureprrarp. However, you can do this based upon the method in 
which you compile your budget presentation, Hypothetically Camp 
Pendleton has so many military on board and so many civilians on 
board ¢ ' 

Admiral CLexton, That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp, Now you know from information that you receive 
from the field that they are going to require so many civilians at that 
place? 

Admiral Crexron. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you cannot tell whether, hypothetically, they 
work under the budgets for 1946, 1947, 1948, or 1949, 

Admiral Ciexron, In connection with the Marine Corps, it is a 
little simpler. They may have a project which they put out in 1952 
to repair the roof on a building. ‘The personnel will still be working 
in 1952 and 1953 on that project. You have some money from previous 
years, but they do know the number of people that will be in the station, 
civilian and military, 

Mr. Surrearp, You know that because of the workload demand be- 
fore you. Your yardstick of experience indicates you have to have 
so many people to do that type of work. What is the Norfolk Ship- 
yard going to have ¢ 

Admiral CLexron. In the Norfolk Shipyard you will have available 
for work the money that I discussed before from 1945 to 1953. They 
know at Norfolk that to complete the work planned they will have to 
hire 12,000 people. ‘The Bureau of Ships knows they will have to hire 
over 100,000 for all their programs. In the Navy we will need about 
500,000 civilians working on our programs, however, about 150,000 
of those are going to be working on projects which the Congress has 
authorized trom World War IL until 1952, and the rest of the 
personnel are going to be working on current 1953 projects. That is 
one of the reasons it is so difficult to delineate the person by the 
exact appropriation, and by the activity of the appropriation. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. This submission in the budget appendix, as far 
as [am concerned, is useless for purposes of arriving at any under- 
standing of the picture. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the difference between the composition of 
your budget and that of the Air Force and the Army ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. They are all the same—the entire Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Does either of those services have green sheets on 
the basis my colleague has referred to 4 

Admiral Ciexron. Not in the President’s budget, no, sir. They 
have it by appropriation, and by departmental separate. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. Did you not formerly submit green sheets every 
time you came up here ¢ 

Admiral Ctexrvon. Yes, sir; we did by appropriation and specifically 
by departmental separate. 

“Mr. Wiceitesworrn. You mean you never gave us a greater back- 
vround than appears in this budget ¢ 

Admiral CLexton. No, sir; not in the budget document. 

Mr. WiaciesworrH, One over-all for department and one over-all 
for the field # 
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Admiral Ciexron. That is right. 

Mr. Wicciesworrnu. That is all you ever gave when you came up 
here ¢ 

Adiniral CLexron. Yes. 

Mr. WiccéLesworru. I do not see how you arrived at this total unless 
you got the components first. If you have the components I cannot 
see why you cannot supply them to the committee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you had occasion to look at the compilation 
that Ihave before me / 

Mr. Wiccitesworrn. No. Did you not in the past bring in green 
sheets every year ¢ 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. 

Mr. WiccGeresworru. Where are they 4 

Admiral Ciexron. This book, the President’s budget, replaced the 
green sheets. 

Mr. WiaGieswortiu. This just shows over-all totals: it does not show 
vrades or salaries or where the increases are coming from. 

Admiral Curxrox. Let us divide a shipyard down into the two 
simplest appropriations. One is “Ships and Facilities,” which covers 
the normal maintenance of the ships program, and the other “Ship- 
building and conversion,” which does shipbuilding. Let us take a 
draftsman that might be a CAF-12 listed here in the document. We 
are unable to say to you that he is definitely going to work on “Ships 
and facilities” or “Shipbuilding and conversion,” because he is deti- 
nitely going to be doing work on both of these appropriations all 
during the year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you kept him in one category there would be times 
when his services would not be required ? 

Admiral CLexron. That is right. . 

Mr. SHEPPARD, So you apply his services under different categories ¢ 

Admiral Crexron. That is right. Admiral Tlopwood’s comment 
ubout the welder was pertinent because he may work on all six appro- 
priations within a month and get paid from all six. Where are you 
going to put that welder in a consolidated statement as to which ap- 
propriation he is working on? Wecan put him in the total. 

Mr. Wiee.esworrH. Your testimony to this committee is that al- 
though the Marine Corps has nine subdivisions and several times that 
number of items in the subdivision, you cannot tell us how many 
personnel were required in 1952 or are required in 1953 for any of 
the subdivisions in the entire item / 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir: they can tell very definitely in de- 
tailed personnel classification how many are required by activity No. 
9 since that is departmental salaries and that is broken out on the 
vreen sheets, 

Mr. Wieeteswortn, That should give us the over-all, and I do 
not know where the green sheet on that item is. It is buried, is it 
not ¢ 

Admiral CLexron, No, sir: it is in the President’s budget. 

Mr. Wigétesworrn, That isthe departmental vou are talking about 

Admiral Crexton. That is activity No. 9 under the appropriation. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn, That is an over-all breakdown for the Depart- 
ment. As tothe other breakdown for the field, you cannot break that 
down at all? 

Admiral Crexron. I will leave that to the Marine Corps. 
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Can you break down the other eight appropriation activities and 
take the total shown in the field by individual personnel classification 
and put those into the eight appropriation activities ¢ 

General Huw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Wait a minute. In the respective appropriations, in 
other words ? , 

Mr. Wiceresworru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to hold 
up the hearing this afternoon. I think the Marine Corps had better 
do the best that it can in light of what has been said here, and perhaps 
we can give the matter some further thought with respect to the Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman has the right to inquire into any 
and all information as he desires, and to get as much information as 
is available. 

All right, gentlemen, on the part of the committee we would like 
to say to you gentlemen of the Marine Corps that we appreciate the 
manner in which you have responded to the interrogations of the 
committee during the time of your presentations for this fiscal year’s 
estimated budget. 

General Suerurrp. We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the con 
sideration you have given our presentation. 


Civinian Prersonnen, py AcTIVITIES 
(Cierk’s Nore.—The following tabulation of civilian personnel was 


subsequently submitted for the record at the request of the com 
mittee :) 
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IXPENSE OF THE RECRUITING SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


RALPH P. SOLLOTT, DIRECTOR, MANPOWER UTILIZATION, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, MANPOWER AND 
PERSONNEL ; 

J. CURTIS JENKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, COMP- 
TROLLER, BUDGET SERVICE 


OPERATIONS OF ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


We had asked for representation from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense with reference to an item under discussion by the committee 
this morning, appearing under item 3—-G, page 7-34 of the justifica 
tions as “Marine Corps share of the operations of Armed Forces 
Examining Stations, S800,000,” 

Now, who is here from the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
discuss that issue / 

Mr. Somtorr. My name is Ralph Sollott, and IT am Director of 
Manpower Utilization in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Manpower and Personnel. 

I am prepared to state generally the policies involved in the estab- 
lishment of the Armed Forces examining stations, but I am not in a 
position to speak to the budget item. I believe there is a representa- 
tive here of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp 
troller, although Tam not certain. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes: [ represent them. [ would rather, if possible. 
have the policy explained to you before the cost, if that is agreeable 
to vou, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, the first approach to this issue should be 
the policy aspect of it, and then the explanation of the requirement 
for the appropriation obviously should follow. 

Mr. Sotiorr. Do you wish, sir, that I cover the policy item ‘ 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you are in a position to do so and if you have 
the authority of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower and 
Personnel, for your appearance here to testify on this item of $800, 
000, T would be very glad to receive your testimony. 

Mr. Sotiorr. I do not want to appear as begging the question on 
the element of the dollars. Perhaps this will serve to clarify why 
[ hesitate momentarily. 

The Armed Forces examining stations were primarily established 
in order to accomplish an equitable qualitative distribution of man 
power into the four services—the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marine Corps—at a time when there were questions concern 
ing whether or not one or more of the services was receiving less cap- 
able manpower as a result of drawing piecemeal selective service 
registrants. 

Prior to the establishment of the Armed Forces examining stations, 
which number 75 in the continental United States and 8 outside the 
continent, the total being 78, there were some 192 main recruiting 
and examining stations in the 4 services. There had been the prior 
combination of the Army and the Air Force, providing for the joint 
conduct of examination and separate stations for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. 
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These stations, in addition to their recruiting duties, also conducted 
the physical and mental examinations for the manpower coming into 
their services. 

Asa part of fulfilling the more competent administration of a joint 
and objective agency, it was deemed advisable to establish Armed 
Forces examining stations, it being reasoned that a lesser number 
could do the job if they were more carefully located in terms of the 
transport of the men to some nearby point, rather than where the re- 
eruiting efforts might be more effective for given services. 


AFES POLICY BOARD 


A working group of the Armed Forces Examining Stations Policy 
Board, which is an agency that is comprised of a general or flag officer 
of each of the four services, and the Director of M: anpower Utiliza- 
tion as its Chairman, meets regularly and stipulates and audits the 
policies and administration of the 78 stations. 

A working group of that Board was established to locate most 
effectively and competently the Armed Forces examining stations to 
fulfill the objectives which had been set up for them: namely, to 
examine in standardized, reasonably uniform manner the physical 
and mental capabilities of enlistees and inductees into the four serv- 
ices, with the idea in mind, which I think has been fulfilled and proved 
out, that such a method would provide in and of itself, without some 
special additional operation, an approximately equitable distribution 
of manpower in terms of physical capabilities or physical profiles and 
mental groups. 


UNIFORM STANDARDS OF ACCEPTANCE 


We anticipated in part the stipulation in the Armed Forces exam- 
ining stations of just that: the application of common standards to 
all services, both physical and mental. 

Our regional directive, setting our organization up. Was Issued 
April of 1951: and with the passage of UMTS in June of 1951, re- 
quiring common standards of acceptance for all four services, we had 
already initiated the process. 

The Armed Forces examining stations, as they now stand since the 
end of the vear, were not able to be established overnight. There were 
considerable problems of the transfer of personnel and human consid- 
erations of the people involved, to the point that against an original 
objective for the establishment of such stations as were deemed neces- 
sary to do the job—I believe the date was July 1, 1951—we advanced 
the date to September 1, 1951, and actually accomplished the estab- 
lishment of the full number by mid-November. They are now fully 
functioning agencies. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


It was contemplated—and this is the point of which Tam not able to 
talk in terms of the transfer into dollars—that as the workload of 
this type of examination ceased or diminished within the main recruit- 
ing stations of the individual service, the personnel mi ule available 
were to be transferred as a part of the individual services’ contribu- 
tion to the Armed Forces examining stations. 
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Now, the extent to which that has occurred, I am not familiar with. 
That is essentially service bookkeeping. But, in general, that was the 
idea. 

As the workload for mental and physical examination diminished 
in the individual services’ main recruiting stations and the load of 
that type of examination went to the Armed ‘Forces examining sta- 
tions, the personnel and the dollars would be transferred into the 
Armed Forces examining stations’ operations, under the funding 
responsibility of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp- 
troller. 

I hope I have not said too much, 


UNAUTHORIZED USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. That is perfectly all right. There is an exaggerated 
concept about the authority with which that office functions. 

As far as this committee is concerned, you might tell the persons in 
charge of this operation that we have the purse strings up here, and 
we are going to operate them in order that there will be no confusion 
of concept with reference to the duties that are vested in the persons 
carrying on that operation and the committee of the Congress. 

Originally the appropriations for recruitment were made and justi 
fied on the part of the respective military services for a specific type 
of operation. Now we find that, without consultation with the Con 
gress, and apparently under the law as the law affects the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Defense, someone has seen fit to augment these ac 
tivities, and to add to certain transfers of funds the transfer of activi- 
ties, and to adapt the funds that have heretofore been made available 
by the Congress. That is a situation that, so far as Tam concerned at 
the moment, Tam not very happy about. 

Mr. Sotiorr. May I interject a statement there / 

Mr. Sureprparp. Certainly vou may. 

Mr. Sotvorr. I honestly believe that there was no idea, the furthest 
removed idea in anyone’s mind, to bring about subversion of congres 
sional intent here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Whether or not there was the intent to create it, thi 
fact is that we find ourselves confronted with it. 

Mr. Sottorr. As the operation came into being, and as it functions 
today, it does, as a matter of fact, fulfill congressional intent as to 
the distribution of manpower to the four services, as provided unde: 
the 1951 act. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It certainly was the intent of the Congress, insofa: 
as the authority of law is concerned, but, insofar as the authority of 
the appropriation is concerned, I question your statement. 

Mr. Sotnorr. I cannot speak to that. T am not an expert on that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not, either. It is a matter of individual inter 
pretation, and that matter needs to be clarified. 

Now, from the material that has been presented before this com 
mittee, we find that the Marine Corps, in this instance, has justified 
their expenditure requirements for the fiscal vear 1953, and we find 
that there is an arbitrary figure added to the financial concept that is 
before us to the degree, in this instance, of $800,000. 
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I am willing to admit that, in considering the entire budget. that 1s 
2 minor figure, comparatively speaking, but the ultimate or “end result 
is not minor. 


INTEGRITY OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Again it reverts to whether the justifications that are presented to 
the Congress mean what they say. 

Under the concepts that you have presented and out of what vou 
have said, we find that because you wanted uniformity of concept 
within the military you found it necessary to introduce this type of 
function. Basically, is that right or is that wrong? 

Mr. Sotrorr. T would go beyond the mere limitation to uniformity 
and say that standardization of : activity, and the single agency, is the 
most effective means of accomplishing equitable distr ‘ibution as sought 
here. In other words, there were previously four separate agencies; 
and even with the best motivation it would have been difficult to have 
applied a standardized, objective measure to such matters as the 
examination of mental and physical capabilities. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Well, that resolves itself into one basic question in 
my mind, 

Under the laws as a result of which the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense was created, there was vested in that agency authority over 
the other branches of the military. 

In other words, to put it very frankly, that Office was the last source 
of instruction within the military operations. Is that the interpreta- 
tion of the Division you represent or is it not? 

Mr. Sotxorr. IT would not beg that. I mean that I might find an- 
other word, such as “coordination” instead of “last source,” and say it 
had a coordinating responsibility. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Secretary of Defense, under the law, is supposed 
to be the agency of our national-defense program that issues instruc- 
tions for complete coordination within the military functions under its 
jurisdiction. Is that right or is that wrong? 

Mr. So.vorr. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then if you wanted to accomplish a purpose, [ can 
only assume that the instructions issued by the Secretar y of Defense, 
or those in authority under him who had the authority to issue instruc- 
tions, would have been mandatory upon the part of the other branches 
of the military forces. Ts that correct, or is that an incorrect assump- 
tion? 

Mr. Sotiorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, in order to create a condition whereby you 
would have complete coordination in the particular subject matter that 
we are addressing ourselves to, instead of going into the expenditure 
of about $800,000 in this instance, plus additional moneys of the other 
branches of the service, why was not a regulation issued with which 
they would have to comply ? 

Mr. Sotvorr. Again T will say that Iam inexpert there, but T will 
take a stab at that one. 

Tnitially, and perhaps even to this moment, the actual dollar factors 
attributable to the function of the Armed Forces examining stations 
cannot be precisely priced out. What we are seeking to do, among 
other things, is to transfer sensibly and intelligently functions which 
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have been in twice as many geographical spots, under four previous 
jurisdictions, to a coordin: ited, coherent agency which is still respon- 
sive to the needs of the four services. 

In the matter of something more than 3 months, the Armed Forces 
eXumining stations cannot be said to have been in complete function. 
ing existence, and I take a pot shot at the date Nere—December 1. In 
other words, we can say that we have been in business for less than 
3 months as a wholly operated agency. 

During the early months, as an example, in order to initiate the 
process, it was required that we use the Army Air Force main re- 
cruiting stations in the spots determined by the working group as the 
pro tem Armed Forces examining stations; and as quickly as we were 
able to the oflicial Armed Forces examining stations organization Was 
set up in place of the Army Air Force recruiting stations. 

Then it was requisite to determine by what degree the examining 
function had diminished the workload of the one hundred ninety-odd 
four-service main recruiting stations in order that they, as services, 
could individually transfer their personnel—their examining  per- 
sonnel, their medical personel, their psychologic-testing personnel, and 
the like—over to the cognizance of the AFES. 


UNCERTAINTY OF COST BASIS 


So, | would suggest that what you have here is, fortunately, in 
terms of the time schedule of budget, an unreadiness on our part— 
an unreadiness, not an unwillingness—through the mere fact of the 
scheduling and the initiation of these AFES operations. 


I am confident that in another 3 to 6 months we will have this thing 
priced out on a cost basis where there can be no question but that 
what is presented is it. There is uncertainty here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, the point that vou have just reached is the 
point that we have in mind. In other words, why did you propose 
an uncertainty until such time as you could anlayze the situation and 
come up before the committee with dollar facts/ A great American 
public is very tax-conscious today, to the degree that many elements 
of unpleasantness are developing. While many of them are on an 
untrue basis, many of them are on a factual basis. But, insofar as 
your function in this particular category pertains to the moment, it 
very frankly appears to me from your own statement that you have 
jumped the gun on the issue. 

Mr. Sotnorr, It is at this point that I feel hesitant about hazarding 
a guess because it is at the actual dollar point that I don’t know to 
What extent there has been a determination of the actual transfer 
ability of dollars, Navy dollars or Air Force dollars, for this joint 
function, although IT know this: that there is today another working 
group of the Armed Forces Examining Stations Policy Board: and, 
having recognized the frequency, based undoubtedly on some of the 
questions that vou have suggested, with which the Department of 
Defense or the individual services are asked for recruiting costs and 
adjunct. costs, some S weeks ago began seeking to establish for 
once and for alla method and a pattern by which, in response to con- 
gressional or any other inquiry, we will be able to say that these are 
the dollar costs for recruiting for military personnel, for civilian 
personnel, for automobiles, for advertising: and, to the extent that 
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these data are comparable then across the four services, to show you 
the comparability; and, to the extent that there is something special 
required by a single service, show you the isolated items, so that at 
any time you raise the question there will be a full statement of the 
information in which you are interested. 

At the point of seeking to price out, we can establish the functions. 
There is no question of the fact that an enlistee or an inductee is re- 
quired to be examined physically and mentally and morally, which 
involves correspondence, investigation, and the like: but, im pricing 
it out, as vou undoubtedly know from your own business experience, 
one agency is including automobiles and amortizing them on a con- 
ventional basis. Another is perhaps charging itself for mileage. 
Another may even be using nearby available motor pools for transport ; 
and, because it is considered to be a casual, infrequent operation, it 
may not be costed in. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, I can anticipate from what you have said, the 
necessity of research into any problem which has to do with the con- 
servation of the expenditure of funds. My question at the moment is 
a3-to-1 factor; that you have arbitrarily set up a condition here which 
apparently you have not analyzed to the point where you can come 
before a committee of Congress, in this instance this committee, with 
a well-supported request of $800,000, and yet have said it is justified 
upon the premise of the amount of money that can be saved. 

Mr. Sotrorr. At that point I have to respond that I don’t know, 
and I think that you know better than T whether we are ready for your 
comment on the aspects of specific justification of this spec ‘ific amount. 

Mr. Suerrarp. | think it would be apropos at this time to hear from 


you, Mr. Jenkins, because the policy factor, as has been indicated by 
the gentleman who has testified, has apparently been predicated upon 
one of two things: either the basic fact of dollar expenditure or hypo- 
thetical ambition. What do vou have to say about it? 


EFFORT TO DETERMINE ESTIMATES COMPARABLE TO PRIOR-YEAR COSTS OF ARMY AND 
NAVY 


Mr. Jenkins. When the directive of the Department of Defense 
was issued, I raised the question about the cost of this program: com- 
pared to the costs previous to that time. T think it is fair to say that 
these costs have been incurred all through the vears, but they have 
never been completely identified in all of the services. 

The Army in the past has carried in its budget the cost of this pro- 
eram for the Air Force, and the Navy examined its own accessions. 
The Army identified two items of cost which were the cost of civilian 
personnel and the cost of the fees that were paid to the private doctors 
that were used for examinations. 

In working up the budget for 1953, we felt that we certainly could 
not go above the unit cost of the Army and that there ought to be 
savings, but we did not know what the savings would be, So, we took 
the Army’s actual figures for the fiscal year 1951 which showed an 
average cost of $7.16 per examination. The workloads of the services 
were developed, and we applied this limit cost of 87.16 to the work- 
loads in the case of the Army and a unit cost of $6.98 per accession in 
the case of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force. 
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BASIS FOR 1953 ESTIMATE 


The reason for the difference in unit cost is that the Army has three 
stations overseas which are primarily for the use of the Army and 
where most of the workload will be for the Army. It is a little bit 
more costly to operate those stations and to get civilian personnel 
over there, and they have to have more of their own doctors, because 
the local doctors are not acceptable to the services. Therefore, the 
Army’s 1953 budget is based on a unit cost of $7.16, and the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force budget is based on a factor of 36.98. 
That is the basis on which the 1953 budget has been predicated. 

Mr. Suerrarp. On the $6 figure 4 

Mr. Jenkins. The figure is $6.98 for all of the departments except 
the Army, for whom the figure is $7.16. The distribution of the costs 
between agencies has been made principally on the basis of the distri- 
bution of the workloads. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, how have you been able to determine that 
factor if you have not had a complete segregation of costs emanating 
from the respective departments ? 

Mr. Jenkins. The Army has had such a segregation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the Army has pulled all of its com- 
ponent costs that go into the recruiting program out ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Just for those two items, the civilian personnel and 
the cost of the fees that they have paid to outside physicians for 
examinations. 


ELEMENTS OTHER THAN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AND DOCTORS’ FEES 


Mr. Suerrarp. But those are not the only items upon which you 
base the figures, because there are other elements in that expenditure 
which would certainly contribute to your total? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right. As I recall, the other items add up 
to something like $300,000 or $400,000, 

The way the Army has set up its command activities, they are 
split between the various command activities, and that involves only 
about. $15,000 or $20,000 for each activity. 

We felt that it was undesirable to try to set up a bookkeeping 
system to segregate such small amounts. 

For instance, take communications. You have here an Armed 
Forces examining station in three rooms, and then in another three 
rooms you have the recruiting part of the station. To try to split up 
the cost of communications as between those two groups would result 
in a lot of bookkeeping and the value to be received by trying to split 
costs that fine would not be commensurate with the cost of book 
keeping. 

Eventually, we may consider that, but for the present all we have 
tried to do is to take the two big items of costs which are the cost 
of civilian personnel and fees for private physicians which T have 
mentioned; and then we have found as a result of that, there is not 
too much bookkeeping required. However, we certainly plan to look 
into the possibility of segregating these other costs. That is more 
than we have had so far in the past, except in the case of the Army. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then that is the base ? 
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Mr. Jenkins. That is the base that we have used. We are hopeful 
that the cost will be less than this, to tell you the truth. If it is not, 
I am going to be disappointed. 

Mr. Suerparpb. They. took the same personnel, generally speaking, 
that is involved in this examination category, and transferred them 
into another operation, and aside from that you centralized certain 
indicated stations for the purpose of conducting these examinations ? 

How much have you taken into consideration, in order to make the 
presentation, the costs of transferring a given person from a geo- 
graphical area to this centralized station for examination 4 

Mr. Jenkins. We made no attempt to estimate that cost. We 
assumed that it would be the same over-all that it has always been. 


EVALUATION OF THE ESTIMAT! 


Mr. Sueprparp. In the absence of those mathematical calculations, 
do you feel that you are fully justified in saying in this instance, that 
$800,000 is required, and are you willing to appear before this com- 
mittee and try to justify that upon that premise / 

Mr. Jenxrns. You mean the $800,000 involved 4 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, let me say it this way: If the workload of the 
Marine Corps is going to be what they say it is, and unless they make 
the examinations, cheaper than the Army has been able to, the cost 
will be $800,000. 


ABSENCE OF JUSTIFICATION FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Suepparb. Have you made any examination into the operations 
of Marine Corps recruitment as a basis upon which to project the 
$800,000 estimate in this instance, to the degree that vou feel that they 
can or cannot do it for less money under the operations which they 
have ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; we do not have the data to do that. 

Mr. Surrparb. In the absence of a conclusion of that character, do 
you anticipate that this committee is going to look favorably upon a 
function of this kind, and, if so, upon what premise did you project 
the figure ? 

Mr. Jenuins. I think that isa policy issue that I would not like to 
address myself to. 

Mr. Suepparb. In other words, addressing myself to the request for 
people to appear on a policy level before the. committee to justify esti- 
mates, basically speaking, for some reason somebody in charge down 
there has seen fit to change the procedure and send you two gentle- 
men up here. And while you are doing a very good job in the category 
that you are functioning in, nevertheless, you leave a gap in the situa- 
tion, so far as the committee is concerned, for obtaining an ultimate 
answer. 

Gentlemen, you are excused, and we want somebody else who will 
have more detailed information. I do not mean any disrespect to you 
gentlemen, 

Mr. Jenkins. We have two other gentlemen here. They may be 
= to give you some additional information that you may desire 
1ere. 
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REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL JUSTIFICATION 


Mr. Sukerarp. You have already said enough, as far as this com- 
mittee is concerned. IT want somebody else on the policy matter. I 
do not care who it is that is going to answer on this problem, but he 
will have to have positive knowledge of procedure and know how the 
conclusions were reached to make this presentation. 

You may express to the Secretary under whose cognizance you are 
operating what I have had to say about the issue. 

Mr. Jenkins, All right, sir; I certainly will. 

Mr. Sueprarp. [ thank you, gentlemen. 


NAVAL AVIATION 
Wepnespay, Fesrvary 27, 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. JOHN H. CASSADY, eee: | STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. JOSEPH E. DODSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
FISCAL DIVISION 

EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION 

REAR ADM. LUCIEN M. GRANT, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

CAPT. ARTHUR S. BORN, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, ELEC- 
TRONIC DIVISION 

CAPT. JOHN C. ALDERMAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION 

CAPT. LEONARD O. FOX, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, MAINTE- 
NANCE DIVISION 

CAPT. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
PRODUCTION DIVISION 

CAPT. ROBERT M. REYNOLDS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVISION 

COMMANDER JOHN E. HOCH, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL DIVISION 

COL. ROBERT A. BLACK, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, DIRECTOR, 
GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 

COMMANDER GRAYSON MERRILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, 
STAFF PLANS BRANCH, GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 

REAR ADM. GROVER B. HALL, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR 
OF GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

CAPT. BENJAMIN E. MOORE, UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, AVIA- 
TION CURRENT PROGRAMS AND BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (AIR) 

CAPT. ALLAN M. SHINN, UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAMS SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (AIR) 





ADDS 


REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. HERBERT G. HOPWOOD, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER 

COMMANDER SPENCER M. ADAMS, UNITED STATES NAVY, HEAD, 
AVIATION ORDNANCE BRANCH, MATERIAL DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE 

DELYLE B. MEDLIN, MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET ASSISTANCE, 
SHORE ESTABLISHMENT DIVISION 

CAPT. LEONIDES D. COATES, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, 
GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 

CAPT. SHELDON W. BROWN, DIRECTOR, SHIPS INSTALLATION 
DIVISION 

DR. EDWARD E. SACK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, INSPECTION DIVISION 

CHARLES F. ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DIVISION 

CAPT. JAMES A. HALEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIRECTOR, CON- 
TRACTS DIVISION 


Mr. Suevparp. Gentlemen, we have appearing before us today Vice 
Adm. John H. Cassady, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air, 
and also Rear Adm. Thomas S. Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeron- 
autics, and associates. Admiral Cassady, you may proceed with your 
statement and we will not interrupt until vou are finished. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Depury Cuter or Navan Oreratrions ( Atir) 


Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I welcome the op- 
portunity to appear again before you to tell you directly what has 
happened in naval aviation during the past year, to describe what we 
are doing now, and to bring into focus the leaden of our fiseal 
1905 program. 

KOREAN WAR 


Ina year anda half of war in Korea, naval aircraft—which include 
those integral to our Marine Corps divisions as well as Navy planes, 
ship or shore-based—have rolled up some impressive totals of combat 
activity. Through January 1952—19 months of war—we had flown 
131,835 combat sorties, a little over one-third (34. 7 percent) of all 
combat sorties flown by the United States, and 32.8 percent of those 
flown by all United Nations aircraft. We have fired about half as 
much ammunition, dropped two-thirds as many bombs and fired more 
rockets than we did in the entire Pacific War from 1941 through 1945. 
We have lost 309 aireraft to enemy action, all but one to ground fire. 


ATR-TO-AIR COMBAT 


We have not had the intense air-to-air combat that we had in World 
War TL. Communist aircraft have not attacked our task forces at sea 
nor even our front-line marine bases on the peninsula. It would ap- 
pear that they are either unwilling or undesirous of making such an 
effort with their longer-range aireraft—those that could reach us but 
lack performance to attac Kk suc ‘essfully. Their MIG fighters have 
high performance but lack range and endurance and are sharply 
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limited in attack capability except air-to-air. Although we have had 
no actual fighting in defense of our Carrier Task Forces since World 
War IT, we have every reason to be confident that we can defend them 
successfully. 


AIR-TO-GROUND COMBAT , 


During the past several months the offensive missions assigned to 
naval aircraft have been largely missions of interdiction and close 
support of ground troops. For example, during the last half of 1951, 
Navy and Marine Corps aircraft flew 55 percent of all close-support 
missions flown in Korea. In terms of ordnance expended against the 
enemy in close support work the percentage would be higher, due to 
the greater ordnance capacity of our close ground support aircraft. 

Air “interdiction” includes air assault on roads, railroads, and al] 
other communication and transportation networks supporting a battle 
zone. Supply and ammunition dumps and other “build-up” areas 
between the zone of combat and the enemy’s zone of interior all fal! 
prey to this kind of an air offense. You might call interdiction the 
intermediate step in air warfare between : 

1. The “close air support” of our troops on the front line, and 

2. The air attack on the enemy’s basic industries and industria! 
population, often defined as “strategic” bombardment. 


AIR PATROL 


We have continued our air patrols and surveillance over the Japan 
Sea, Yellow Sea, East China Sea, and in the Formosa Straits, using 
tender-based flying boats as well as land-plane patrol squadrons. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


We have had no attacks by submarines as vet, but in addition to ou 
patrol squadrons, we have deployed to the Far East a carrier hunter 
killer group to cope with the submarine threat if it should materialize 


BASIS OF FUTURE PLANS 


We have learned much from Korea. But we do not consider that 
war to be the only yardstick against which to measure future demands 
on naval aviation. In general, as Secretary Kimball has told you, w: 
have not been willing to settle for a short-term combat readiness, 
limited in nature as the Korean war is limited in scope. We have 
aimed first to meet the demands of the current problem but not to the 
extent of damaging our long-term combat readiness for general war, 
if that should be thrust upon us. 

We believe that additional Korea-style wars are a definite threat. 
But surely, no one can ignore the possibility of general war. It is 
against both these demands that we are shaping naval aviation. 


ATRCORAFT PRODUCTION 


With respect to aircraft production, we have not confined ou: 
efforts toward mass-producing the aircraft models we had on our pro 
duction lines when the Communists attacked in 1950. We balanced 
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current need for increased production against long-term need for 
higher performance, and we now have several fighter models flying 
that can out-perform the MIG—15. 


CAPABILITIES OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


In air-to-ground offensive capability, the small atomic weapons 
have opened unlimited possibilities to naval aviation. There are 
many targets against which the small bomb is the preferable weapon. 
Naval aviation is fully prepared to utilize any atomic weapons develop- 
ment now under consideration. All naval attack aircraft and long- 
range fighter aircraft for which we are asking funds will be able to 
deliver the small atomic bombs. Moreover, we have modified a sizable 
number of our fighter and attack planes already built and building to 
achieve the same capability. 

Despite the remarkable offensive strength that the small A-weapon 
gives to naval aviation, we have not ignored the fact that some specific 
targets may be dealt with better by the large bomb. We now have in 
our carriers an attack plane capable of delivering the big bomb. A 
greatly improved carrier-based attack plane is in production. 


ANTISUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Against the submarine, our defense is steadily improving. This has 
stemmed largely from electronics developments. Aircraftwise, the 
problem has been how to house and carry the electronic equipments 
to best advantage. Our patrol ASW airplane program is going 
steadily ahead, replacing outmoded World War If land and seaplane 
models. In carrier ASW, we are counting heavily on the Grumman 
twin-engine S2F—the first airplane in the world designed from scratch 
for the carrier ASW mission. Deliveries will begin late this year. 
Also we are buying the Bell HSL, the first helicopter ever designed for 
ASW. It will be able to base on either a small carrier, a cruiser, or 
other ship of medium size. Deliveries will begin this fall. Lighter- 
than-air ASW capability has been greatly enhanced by adaptation 
for carrier replenishment, as well as by new airships and improved 
electronics gear. 


NAVAL AVIATION PROGRAM 


Our naval aviation program for fiscal year 1953 forms the basis for 
the appropriation requests now before you. I have discussed, briefly, 
some of the major factors that have determined its general shape. I 
shall now describe some of the specific considerations that govern its 
size and character. 

First, it is the product of three-service agreement among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is not a unilateral program; it is an integrated part 
of the whole United States military establishment judged to be needed 
by the Nation’s top military advisers. 

Second, it is the product of a balance between the needs of the Mili- 
tary Establishment and those of the whole society, as decided by the 
Government’s highest advisory councils. 

Third, our naval aviation program reflects the influence of NATO 
_ plans and our international treaty commitments, in case of gen- 
eral war. 
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Fourth, naval aviation planning is directly integrated with joint 
war plans for United States forces, whether for war in the NATO area 
or elsewhere. ; 

We have a naval aviation program well balanced within itself. 
within the Navy, and within our total military structure. 

Attached are classified tables which show the structure of our naval 
aviation program. Enclosure (A) summarizes our operating organi 
zation: (B) gives further details; (C) shows operating rates (flying 
hours). 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As the Secretary of the Navy has explained, all naval aircraft pro 
curement programs since Korea have had a twofold purpose. Mod- 
ernization of our authorized forces and broadening the industrial base 
are joint and inseparable aims of our 1951, 1952, and requested 1955; 
procurement programs. We have had to balance the one against the 
other, as well as to measure short-term against long-term combat 
readiness requirements. We could have built many more planes than 
we have during the last 18 months, had we been aiming only for the 
short haul. But what we have done has been to gain a minimum neces: 
sary current readiness whilst building toward the future. We have 
done this both by developing new aircraft and by building the indus 
trial plant to produce them in large quantity, if need be. 

Admiral Fechteler has described our review and revision of aircraft 
production on an integrated 2-year basis. I] shan’t go into the details 
of this revision, since Rear Admiral Combs, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics will explain it later in detail. We sincerely believe that 
we are getting the most in terms of necessary naval aircraft for each 
aircraft: procurement dollar. 

I do want to emphasize that insofar as we can foretell the future, 
our aircraft production plan is now entirely within feasible limits: 
technically, industrially, materialwise and manpowerwise. And it 
is Within the fiscal expenditure rate limitations placed on the Navy 
by the President’s budget decisions. In fact, it is this last factor that 
has had more bearing than any other on the shape of our production 
curve. We have leveled the hump; there is no undesirable peaking 
of requirements for men and materials. Delivery dates, and conse: 
quently, expenditure rates will rise steadily until mid-1953, remain on 
a level plateau throughout 1954, and thereafter should decline gradu- 
ally if attrition is reduced to a level annual replacement rate of about 
three-fourths of the rate maintained in 1954. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


We are steadily modernizing our forces, but we should not fool 
ourselves into thinking that we can have our cake and eat. it, too. 
If we defer aircraft deliveries, as we have done, in order to maintain 
level expenditure rates and to avoid peaking industry’s manpower 
and material needs, we should not think that we can also modernize ow 
forces as rapidly as we would have done had we peaked production. 
The two courses of action are mutually incompatible; the gains in the 
one direction cause losses in the other. We wholly accept the anti- 
peaking decision and fully recognize the necessity behind it. But, 
I should be remiss in my duty if T did not call the attention of your 
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committee to the plain fact that “no peaking of industry” means “delay 
in aircraft deliveries” which means “decrease in combat readiness,” 
during the period in question. 

The detailed model list of aircraft we are asking to buy with fiscal 
year 1953 funds is shown on pages 9-1 to 9-3 of the confidential sup- 
plement to the budget book now before you. Each of these aircraft 
is specifically required in our authorized United States naval aviation 
forces. None are for mobilization reserve. None are for transfer 
under foreign-aid programs. Enclosure (d) is a classified tabular 
statement of the first-line aircraft required by the naval aviation 
program. Enclosure (I) shows the progress that we shall make in 
modernizing our authorized operating forces during the next 3 years. 

I have just described our aircraft inventory in terms of first-line 
combat aircraft requirements, compared with what we expect to have 
on hand. Those tables gave a measure of our material combat readi 
ness. But our first-line combat aircraft are less than half of the total 
active aircraft: inventory needed to operate our authorized forces. 
The other half is composed of second-line combat models and of basic 
trainers, transport, observation, rescue and utility, and drone contro] 
aireraft. By adapting our combat aircraft to training, drone and 
other uses, We get maximum service out of them, long after they have 
lost unlimited combat capability. 

Enclosure (IF) is a classified table summarizing the total naval 
aircraft inventory. Enclosure (G) is a classified chart showing age 
distribution of our reserve stock aircraft, estimated as of December 
31, 1954. We have some large charts showing inventory information 
that we can discuss, off the record. But before going off the record 
to discuss inventory, attrition, and reserve stock figures, [ would hke 
to state, for the record, that if Congress had not permitted the Navy 
to retain those reserve stock aircraft that we asked to keep, prior to 
Korea, we could not have expanded our forces during the last year 
and a half, nor could we have fought the Korean war without a 
near-disastrous reduction in combat potential. 


AVIATION BASES 


So far, we have discussed performance and design, modernization, 
inventory, reserve stock, et cetera, in terms of aircraft. Aircraft may 
be, and I believe they are, the key to planning any aviation program : 
but that does not mean that they are any more important in the end 
result than the other factors, such as personnel, ships, and bases. 

Aviation bases can be treated in general under the same terms as 
aireraft. We had a sizable inventory at the end of World War II. 
We continued to use some of them and we kept others in a recapturable 
“reserve stock” status. We made others available as excess property. 
Since Korea we have expanded our basing structure to the minimum 
needs of the authorized forces, and we have undertaken a program for 
“modernization of our inventory.” We have retained control of bases 
that we would need for general war—comparable to our reserve stock 
of aircraft, but we have made these bases available to other services. 
subject to the limitations imposed by the Navy's requirement for gen- 
eral mobilization. The construction estimates for aviation bases do 
not appear in the aeronautics appropriation: they will be presented in 
detail later, in the joint public works budget. 
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Vice Admiral Dubose already has presented the naval personne! 
plan to you. Naval aviation personnel were, of course, included in his 
presentation as an integrated part of the total Navy personnel pro- 
gram. My remarks here will be confined to the naval aviation train- 
ing program. 


‘ 
NAVAL AVIATION TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The increasing complexity of aviation technical equipment has 
placed steadily increasing demands on our Air Technical Training 
Command. We have had to operate at peak capacity all the time and 
we have had to add some new technical training facilities. We are 
expanding our technical training rate to achieve a monthly output rate 
of 3,120 A school graduates in fiscal 1953. 

As to pilot training, we had 18,497 naval aviators on active duty on 
December 30, 1951, and we expect to have 23,709 on duty at the end 
of fiseal 1953, which ineludes both Navy and Marine. 

We are now expanding our training rate to achieve an annual out- 
put rate of 2,200 new pilots per year, including 200 Coast Guard and 
foreign students. We expect to reach the 2,200 rate in the spring of 
1953. Although we have made several increases in the pilot train- 
ing rate during the last vear and a half, these increases have borne a 
less direct relation to ultimate needs than they have to factors of ex- 
pediency, such as availability of funds, aircraft, bases, and instructors. 


ORGANIZED NAVAL RESERVE 


We have made heavy demands on our Organized Naval Air Reserve 
units, and we have ordered many Volunteer reservists into active serv- 
ice. That has been necessary in order to supplement the output of 
new naval aviators from the training command, and it has exploited 
the potential of pilots trained during World War II. However, ad 
vancing age of World War IT pilots and long inactive periods away 
from fiying duties preclude reliance on these Volunteer sources beyond 
another 2 or 3 years. We shall have to seek further increase in our 
new pilot training rate if we are to meet the needs of our active forces, 
meet our Coast Guard and foreign training commitments, and pro- 
vide a sound mobilization base of Organized Reserve naval aviators. 


ALL-WEATHER PILOT TRAINING 


We have expanded the all-weather pilot training program in order 
to meet the demands of modern naval air operations. All carrier 
pilots leaving the training command are now given all-weather flight 
instruction, a training burden that in the past had to be borne mainly 
by fleet aviation units. 


NAVAL ATR RESERVES 


The magnificent response of our Organized Reserve squadrons or- 
dered to active duty since the outset of the Korean war is a matter of 
public record; IT need not repeat it here. By its own performance. 
the Naval Air Reserve has proved its vital place in our national de 
fense. 


~s 


Our Organized Reserve program for fiscal 1953 remains about the 
same in size and structure as in 1952. Pilot and personnel strength 
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will be maintained by drawing on our Volunteer Reserve potential, 
These volunteers are given refresher training courses by the Organ- 
ized Reserves and then they take their place i in organized squadrons 
ready for active service if required. 

As I noted in discussing pilot training, we can’t count forever on 
this potential of World War IT trained pilots. Increased new pilot 
output from the training command is seated if we are to maintain the 
health and vigor of our Naval Air Organized Reserves over the fu- 
ture vears. 


TRAINING AIRCRAFT FOR ORGANIZED RESERVE 


If our Organized Reserve is to fulfill its purpose upon mobilization, 
our inventory of aircraft must be adequate to meet the increased op- 
erating requirements that would dictate calling the Reserves to active 
serv ic e. 

Our Organized Reserve structure is derived from joint war plans. 
About one-third of our Reserve units are planned for early deployment 
with their planes and it is our plan to assign these Reserve units first- 
line combat aircraft. In view of the leveling off of aircraft deliveries 
that we described earlier, it will be 1955 before most of these Reserve 
~quadrons have first-line planes. 

In addition to the first-line aircraft needed for the Organized Re- 
serve units earmarked for early deployment, the size and condition 
of the total available naval aircraft inventory have a direct bearing 
on the usefulness of our Reserve personnel upon mobilization. If we 
train people in excess of the aircraft that we shall have available 
for them to use during the early stages of a war, we shall have wasted 
some of our training effort. It is our reserve stock of aircraft that 
will enable us to get the maximum benefit from our trained Reserve 
personnel after M-day. There is a clear and definite parallel between 
our need for an Organized Reserve of naval aviation personnel and 
our need to keep a reserve stock of aircraft. The two should be kept 
in balance. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Our guided missile program: is steadily going ahead. Definite 
progress toward introduction of the guided missile as a service we: apon 
has been made, and I look to the time in the foreseeable future when 
these weapons will be a major factor in increasing the offensive and 
defensive capability of our task forces and advanced bases. 

For fiscal year 1953, we are requesting funds for continuation of 
training and for the initial service use of the two highest-prior ity air 
defense missiles, Terrier I and Sparrow I, which are being produced 
by assembly-line methods, and the first surface-to-surface offensive 
missile, Regulus. Scheduled production is the bare minimum needed 
to attain techniques necessary for service weapons and will build a 
production bae for later expansion if needed for mobilization. In 
addition, a limited number of other missiles of advanced perfor mance 
are being procured for development and early evaluation. The quanti- 
ties proposed have been coordinated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The missiles and systems all have been and are under continual re- 
view by Mr. K. T. Keller, Director of Guided Missiles for the See- 
retary of Defense. 

38 
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The Navy allocates funds to guided missiles in such a manner as to 
reflect the needs of the fleet and the Marine Corps most effectively. 
Air defense guided missiles long have been assigned the highest 
priority in order to insure the continued mobility of naval forces in 
the face of increasing enemy air threats. The Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
have concurred in assigning highest priority to air defense types, 
among the various categories of all United States guided missiles. 
Our budget request supports these views, in that 79.6 percent of out 
request for the 1953 Navy guided missile program will be devoted 
to the field of air defense. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are making progress in research and development. We have 
taken and used much of the World War IT research—our own and 
foreign—and developed some very useful and practical applications 
since VJ-day. 

I firmly believe a vigorous research and development program, 
with sound budgetary support, to be an absolute necessity. Its im 
portance can hardly be overemphasized. Rear Admiral Combs will 
enlarge on this subject. 


SUMMARY OF NAVAL AVIATION PROGRAM 


In summary, I believe that our planned naval aviation progran: 
fits the needs of our Nation in these times. Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation units have proven their ability to make great contributions 


to fighting a war of limited objective, such as we actually have ex 
perienced in Korea and well may have to fight again elsewhere. If 
we are enabled to carry through our plans, we shall be ready, on 
the basis of the minimum necessary mobilization structure, to take 
our full part ina general war, if that cannot be avoided. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that T have Rear Admiral Hall 
here, who is the director of the Guided Missile Division. Knowing 
the committee's interest in that, if you would like to take 10 minutes 
he has a short presentation which covers the over-all guided missiles 
program along with certain models. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you want to inject that at this point? 

Admiral Cassapy. If you would like. 

Mr. Sueprarp. T wish you would complete your statement. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Rear Admiral Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, has 
the fiseal and procurement responsibilities for execution of the plans 
that T have presented, and for support of our aviation operations. He 
and his staff are ready to explain the naval aviation appropriation 
requests and the fiseal and industrial phases of the naval aviation 
program. 


DEFENSE OF CARRIER TASK FORCES 


Mr. Srerrarn. Now T would like to address myself a moment, if 
IT may, to Admiral Cassadv’s general statement and particularly with 
reference to page 2, where I find the following: 

Although we have had no actual fighting in defense of our carrier task forces 
since World War II, we have every reason to be confident that we can defend 
them successfully. 
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Having had no actual defense of carrier task forces in this category, 
upon what premise do you express the view of the safety aspect that 
I have referred to? 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Chairman, during World War II our carrier 
task forces were opposed by an enemy that had given as much time 
and importance to the development of carriers as had this country: 
| mean by that, Japan. We faced a very formidable enemy that 
had been thoroughly trained in operating against carrier task forces. 

During that war we had a total of over 100 operating carriers of 
all types, vand we lost only + large carriers and T small carriers. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Do you figure, Admiral, that the experience to which 
you have just referred. when one takes into consideration the more 
recent developments of modern science, gives you the same safety fac 
tor that you have referred to 4 

Admiral Cassapy. Since World War II we have made great im 
provement in the defense of carrier task forces, This has been largely 
due to the increased, greatly increased, speed and performance of our 
tighter aircraft which would intercept attacking aircraft. We have 
also greatly improved our air early warning capabilities, which would 
assure detection of approaching enemy aircraft at much greater dis- 
tances than were possible in World War II.) Our means and methods 
of radar control of our fighters, of directing and coaching them into 
position to shoot down the attacking bombers, have advanced a great 
deal. The fire control and the antiaircraft guns of our ships have been 
decidedly improved since World War Il. The defensive, as well as of 
fensive, capabilities of our carrier task force are both vastly improved 
over those of World War LI. 

So I feel definitely that we are even better off than we were in 


World War II. 


VULNERABILITY OF ATRCORABP CARRIERS 


Mr. SuHerrarp. Well, we have recently had statements from eminent 
personalities that the aircraft carrier is a sitting duck against modern 
techniques. That general thought seems to have permeated ow 
population to the degree that today we find several people in rathet 
prominent positions expressing their views pertaining to the illogic of 
continuing areraft carrier production such as the Navy is now 
projecting. 

It would occur to me from the testimony that you have presented in 
your statement, plus the statement that was made off the record by 
Admiral Hall that. if the conclusions of those who state that aircraft 

carriers are sitting ducks were reflected to the extent of eliminating 

those appropriations from the budget, it obviously would short-cut 
the necessity for a lot of your other proposed developments and re- 
quirements, for example, planes, and to a considerable degree would 
have a detrimental and retarding effect upon other highly developed 
destructive techniques of the type referred to by Admiral Hall. 

Now is my assumption a correct one or an incorrect one 4 

Admiral Cassapy. I would not want to criticize. 

Mr. Suerparp. This is not a matter of criticism. 

Admiral Cassapy. I most definitely disagree that aircraft carriers 
are sitting ducks. I base this disagreement on my own personal ex- 
perience in command of a carrier duri ing the last war. Also I disagree 
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because of my knowledge of the advances in techniques, both offensive 
and defensive, that have been made in development of carriers and 
task force tacties. Official records show that no United States aircraft 
earrier has been sunk by land-based aircraft. We have not sat back 
and rested on the laurels of World War II. We have entered into quite 
an extensive modernization program of the World War II type car- 
riers to make them better both offensively and defensively. 

This has been necessary because of the availability of aircraft of 
vreatly improved performance. These greatly improved aircraft 
could not be operated from the type of carriers which we used so 
extensively in World War IT. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What percentage of improvement, if it can be re- 
duced to percentages, has there been in aircraft ack-ack defense ? 

Admiral Cassapy. According to a study recently made by a group 
of officers and civilians representing all three of the armed services the 
over-all increase in effectiveness in antiaircraft defense of a carrier 
task force today is approximately six times that of World War IL. 

Even with the great improvements made possible by our moderniza- 
tion program I feel that one step further is required. In any modern- 
ization program you eventually reach a road block where moderniza- 
tion does not give you all that is required. We have at the present time 
under way, and which can be made available, even greater improved 
aircraft which cannot operate from the modernized carriers that we 
have. 

NEW TYPE ATRORAFT CARRIERS 


In order to take advantage of these aircraft, which can be made 
available, we must start in from the hull and construct a new type of 
carrier. Tnto that carrier there must be built greatly increased gaso- 
line storage capacity, because the modern jet airplane uses up fuel at 
better than three times the rate of a reciprocating engine. We must 
build into that new ship greater underwater protection, better elec- 
tronics, better catapults, more catapults, heavier landing gear, more 
and larger elevators—to mention but a few essential features. 

The new carrier which Congress recently authorized has another 
very decided feature: that is, it will not have the conventional island, 
it will have instead a retractable island. This will permit the han- 
dling of even larger planes which now are restricted due to the presence 
of an island. It will also greatly facilitate the operation of carrier 
sireraft in all types of weather down to near zero-zero visibility 
conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp, Let me ask you this at this point: In land force 
operation, for example, you have to have landing fields to land on 
and take off from, and in many instances, as I have observed that 
operation in the past, we have planes grouped in the most hazardous 
situations around an airport or landing field. 

It would occur to me that between a movable object and a stationary 
object. that one of them would obviously be more vulnerable than 
the other. Is my conclusion a correct one or an incorrect one? 

Admiral Cassapy. Your conclusion is most correct. A high-speed 
moving target must first be located. When located and attacked it 
is one of the most difficult things to hit, particularly when you ap- 
preciate the fact that it takes approximately 50 seconds for a bomb 
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to travel from a release altitude of, say, 40,000 feet until it reaches its 
point of impact. During that period of time a fast, highly maneuver- 
ing target can move out and be considerably removed from the point 
of aim or the intended point of impact of that bomb. 


DEFENSE AGAINST HOMING-TYPE BOMBS 


Mr. Suerparv. Are we possibly to be subjected in the handling of 
our aircraft carriers to attack from so-called homing devices which 
would to some degree eliminate the protection that you have just 
referred tof I mean air-to-ship devices. Assuming that there would 
be or has been developed homing devices attached to aerial bombs, 
that would eliminate to a degree the protection that vou have indicated 
as now being available for aircraft carriers ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. That statement is correct, sir, .if and when a 
highly effective homing device is perfected, it will make ships, in fact 
all targets more vulnerable to attack. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well then, conclusion would apply to land-based 
operations as well as movable objects insofar as the additional hazard 
may be involved, and, as I interpret your answers, the same relative 
vulnerability of the two types of targets would obtain ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. Your stationary target will 
always present a much easier target to hit no matter what device you 
use in your bomb. I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that the Navy 
has given a great amount of attention to the damage which could be 
inflicted against a carrier task force by an A-bomb. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Snepparp. [ recall that in your general statement to the whole 
committee you touched on this subject in a visual demonstration indi- 
cating how vulnerable carriers are to submarine attack in which the 
submarines are concentrating against our sea power. 

Admiral Cassapy. That was illustrated by a diagram I had. 


DEFENSE AGAINST A-BOMB ATTACK 


Equally with the attention which the Navy has given to the possi- 
bility of an A-bomb attack against a carrier task force, we have con- 
centrated on the antisubmarine defense of carrier task forces. This 
is accomplished both by the formation of and the equipment in ships 
within that task force and also by the equipment which would be 
carried in specially adapted antisubmarine planes and helicopters and 
lighter-than-air ships. 


IMPROVED DETECTING DEVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Has that detecting technique improved since World 
War IT? 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the depth at which operations of a sub- 
marine are really effective ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

Mr. Sueprarv. What advances have been made in the homing de- 
vices used in submarine torpedos ? | 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suerparp. Are you developing any counter offense to take care 
of an issue of that character / 

Admiral Cassapy. We are. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would that be applied in the outer fringe of ship 
operation ? 

Admiral Cassapy. That would be. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CARRIER DESIGN 


Mr. Surrrarp. You have referred to the new flattops as having 
their islands depressed. Now IL would like to know what increased 
speed has been built into the new types. if any. Your answer can of 
course be off the record if vou wish. 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. | thought in the original testimony when you ap- 
peared before the whole committee that the matter of the maneuver- 
ability of our flattops was stressed. Have we had any change of 
design, or have we created any condition whereby we do have more 
ability in “that respect than we have had heretofore ? 

Admiral Cassapy. The #’ssexv-type carriers built during World War 
I] were a very great improvement as respects maneuverability over the 
earlier pean the Saratoga, Lexington, and so forth. Our new carriers 
will have comparable maneuverability to the modernized Z'ssex. 

Mr. Surpparv. In making your statements pertaining to the desir- 
ability of a continuity of aircraft carrier functions, do you find within 
the military system with which you are associated a compatible 
thought 4 Would you care to sg an answer / 

Admiral Cassapy. Within the Nav y I know of no one who does not 
feel that an orderly replacement of existing aircraft carriers is an 
aboslute military necessity. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, | would naturally regard a conclusion of that 
character, emanating from that group of men, with considerable 
interest and dependability predicated upon the fact that as a land- 
lubber T feel von should know more about an operation of that char- 
acter than I, even though I might be familiar with other categories of 
military offense and defense. How long have vou been connected with 
this type of operation, Admiral? 

Admiral Cassapy, In 1928 I conducted my first operations from an 
aireraft carrier. Since that time I have served in-several carriers in 
different capacities, including comand during World War IT in the 
Pacific. Since World War I I have had command of a carrier task 
force at sea. So I have been quite intimately and directly connected 
with carrier aviation since 1928. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, taking that rather extensive experience into 
consideration one would natu rally assume that you would be treating 
this subject with extreme caution and based upon your background of 
experience reach certain conclusions upon that premise, So reviewing 
the sdaitiains that you have occupied both in flving capacity, flattop, 
and so forth, I can assume that you have revie wed thoroughly this 
whole thing from all the aspects involved. Is that a correct assump- 
tion! 
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Admiral Cassapy. I would like to say. Mr. Chairman, that I nor- 
mally am a timid soul, but I can think of nothing I would be more 
honored and delighted by than to be in command of a modern carrier 
task force in the event this country were unfortunate enough to be 
thrust intoan all-out war. 

Mr. SHerparp. That takes me back a considerable number of years 
to a statement that emanated from a predecessor of yours named 
MeCain, who stayed in Washington about long enough to figure ways 
and means of getting out to his flat-top. It is a very interesting situa- 
tion to develop and to discuss as literally as we can, again premised 
upon the thinking of some people in our country, and many of them 
in positions of responsibility. I cannot understand how anyone can 
dissassociate his thinking from a total evaluation of all appurtenances 
that go into a complete military operation. And, insofar as T know, 
the day may come when we will have to apply any and all techniques 
possible within our control and ability to apply. So with me it is a 
very fundamental concept, and Tam frank to say that Iam not indi- 
vidually in accord with many of the evaluations which have been 
expressed. 


THourspay. Fesruary 28, 1952. 


Mr. Surrrarp. Admiral Cassady, I note on page + of your statement 
that the Navy Air Force is fully prepared to use any atomic weapon 
now under consideration. 

What relationship, if any, would that statement have to the con- 
struction of the so-called super-carrier / 

Admiral Cassapy. The new carrier is a “must” if the Navy is to 
be able to carry more longer-range aircraft capable of carrying the 
largest bomb that this country now produces. 


EFFECT OF NORTIL ATLANTIC TREATY ON NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I also note in the middle of page 5 of your general 
tatement that you refer to the NATO force plans and other inter- 
national commitments. Would you care to elaborate on that issue 
and tell us how the operation reflected in the Navy budget we have 
under consideration would be an integral part of that function ? 

Admiral Cassapy. The NATO plan, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
relates to operations in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Of 
course, in time of a general war, or if a second Korea should break out 
in the Pacific, the Navy would have an additional responsibility for 
operations in that area. 


FUTURE ATRCRAFT PRODUCTION LEVELS 


Mr. Sueprarp, | note further on the top of page 7 that von state that 
ufter calendar 1954 delivery rates on planes should taper off gradually 
‘0 about three-fourths the 1954 rate. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. We estimate that through 
1954, in order for the approved naval forces to be properly modernized, 
we should continue aircraft production at approximately the rate 
reached in mid-1953. 

Mr. Wieetesworri. Calendar year 1954? 
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Admiral Cassapy. Yes. 

After that, in order to maintain a proper degree of readiness, and 
unless there is an increase in approved forces, or incre: el attrition we 
should be able to reduce new aircraft production by about 25 percent. 

Mr. Suerrarp. However, that projection in 1954 does not lessen the 
appropriation requirements that are presently ‘under consideration by 
this committee ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Very definitely not. Even with the appropria 
tions which we are now requesting we will find ourselves on December 
31 of 1954 with a deficiency of [off the record] first-line aircraft. 


‘AVIATOR TRAINING 


Mr. Suerparp. I notice at the bottom of page 9 that you say you 
are planning to turn out 3,120 A graduates per month in technical 
training. 

What is the technical aspect involved / 

Admiral Cassapy. The course is ‘of 6 months’ duration, New re 
cruits in the Navy are sent to this school and receive a very good basic 
training in the technical aspect of naval aviation. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is a grade A graduate / 

Admiral Cassapy. Grade A is the first stage of Navy’s technical 
training system. 

We have in addition to that grades B and C, which carry students 
into advanced technical training. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What is the intake per month in this category of 
training? 

Captain Moore. It is about 1,800. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the end result in numbers of trainees, ap- 
proximately / 

Captain Moorr. They would balance out as we get the program to 
the rated capacity now planned. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is your percentage of loss because of lack 
of application, inability to absorb, or for any other reason ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I would say that the percentage is very small, 
sir. We have a very careful sereening system before students are 
selected for this training. The attrition would be relatively minor. 

For the advanced schools there is very little attrition because there 
again the student input is very carefully screened before they are 
sent to school. 

Mr. Suerparp. That, undoubtedly, is the controlling factor respon- 
sible for the small percentage of attrition that you have referred to. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Snrerrarp. That is a worthy operation because obviously by 
careful screening you can save funds bee might be expended in 

carrying a student a ane of the way, or half of the way, and then 
have him fail for one reason or ae. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


With reference to your statement on page 10 concerning guided 
missiles, roughly how much is there in this budget for cuided : missiles, 
over-all, and how much was appropriated for that purpose in 19527 
Your answer may be either on or off the record. 
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Admiral CLexron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. I note in enclosure A at the top of column 1 the 
word “original.” Define the word “original” as you have used it here. 

Captain Siuinn. We are building up now, Mr. Chairman, to the 
strength indicated in the right-hand column, the fiscal year 1953 
strength. The “original” 1952 was what was budgeted for and ap- 
proved at the beginning of the fiscal year 1952. We are in the process 
of building from the forces of the left-hand column to those of the 
right-hand column during this spring and the summer of 1952. 

Mr. Suerrparp. We have had references in earlier stages of our 
hearings to the words “reprograming, leveling out, stretch-out, and 
so forth * * *° They have been used specifically with regard 
to Navy Air. Please define those terms for the record. 

Admiral Cassady. By “reprograming” is meant a change in the 
composition of forces, 

By “leveling off” is meant no change in approved forces, or the 
total number of aircraft. 

By “stretch-out” is meant a delay in the rate of build-up or delivery 
of material. 

Mr. Suerrarb. In general, what is the status under the rescheduling 
of aircraft production 4 

Admiral Rome, Under the original plan the Navy was scheduled 
to build up aircraft production to a rate of approximately [off the 
record | airplanes per month. Under the new schedule we, instead 
of building up to that monthly rate of production, will level off at 
approximately [off the record] aircraft per month. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Now, with reference to the confidential supplements 
that have been supplied to the members of the committee, I think 
that it might be well at this time that we go into a rather thorough 
discussion of the items reflected in the breakdown, and I will let you 
do that in your own way. I think perhaps that would expedite our 
hearings. As you go along, if there develops something that necessi- 
tates an inquiry the committee will interject. 

Admiral Cassapy. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the discussion of 
these in general should be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is planned in this reserve program to bring 
the planes up to date? 


AIRCRAFT FOR NAVAL RESERVES 


Admiral Cassapy. It is our plan to supply the Organized Naval 
Reserves with 864 first-line aircraft. Those increases result in an 
increase in our total active inventory required. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiceitrsworrn. What is the “Logistic support” item there? 

Admiral Cassapy. The planes that are undergoing overhaul, wait- 
ing for rework, and delivery back to operating units. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the present status of the number referred 
to under “Total operating aircraft”? Is that number a good figure as 
of today ? 
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Captain Sainn. T havea chart which will show that. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


AIRCRAFT FLIGHT HOURS 


Mr. Suervrarp. Proceed with enclosure C, if you will. 

Admiral Cassapy. Enclosure C shows the comparison of flight 
hours, average flight hours per month, per operating aircraft, and the 
total hours for the ye ar from the fiseal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. You 
will notice in the column entitled “Original plan, pre- Korea,” we 
planned for [off the reeord| hours per month per operating aircraft, 
As soon as Korea was forced upon us we jumped that estimate to 
| off the record] hours per month per operating aircraft. 

Mr. Surprrarp. That means literally oper ational / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. We actually experienced in the 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 [off the record] hours per month 
We originally went in and asked for, in 1952, [off the record] hours 
per month. We estimate now that if Korea extends through the re- 
mainder of 1952 we will average | off the record] hours per aircraft. 
We are asking in 1953 | off the record| hours per month per aircraft. 

Now, if the Korean war continues, we will exceed that [off the 
record | hours per month per aircraft. 

Mr. Surrrarp. The reason for setting forth this operational break- 
down, LT assume, is to show the basis for the financial requirements that 
appear in your budget to provide for operation within these percent- 
age categories to which vou have referred / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. You will find in the budget 
book a certain amount of money is asked for which will permit the 
Navy to fly [off the record | hours in the fiscal year 1953. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR FIRST—-LINE ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Suepearp. Take up the next item that appears there. 

Admiral Cassapy. The next is enclosure D. That shows how we ar- 
rive at our requirements for first-line aircraft. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFINITION OF “UNIT” AS USED IN NAVAL AIR 


Mr. Surrrarp. Define the word “units” as used here. 

Admiral Cassapy. We have in the Navy what we called carrier air 
groups. That is a group of aircraft which will be operated from 
one aircraft carrier. That air group will consist of a total of five 
squadrons. 

Mr. Srrervarp. Would this word be applied in a comparable way to 
that of a wing of the Air Force? 

Admiral Cassapy. No, it would not. We do not use the “wing” in 
the same sense that the Air Force uses the word. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Continue with the definition of the word “unit.” 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Suixnx. Our phraseology, [I think, is fairly clear-cut, in 
our combatant groups and squ: adrons. E verything in the combat area 
is either a group, or a squadron: a group heing several squadrons 
together. 
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In the fleet direct support units we have some squadrons, but in our 
Shore Establishment we have no squadrons, as such. We have train- 
ing units, down in Pensacola, advanced or basic training units, a de- 
velopmental unit, and things like that. We have no squadrons in the 
Shore Establishment. The unit of count in the combat area, or course, 
is the group for our carrier air groups, the squadron for the small 
carriers, and the squadron all the rest of the way through. 

Mr. Wreeieswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. The size of your group depends upon the storage 
‘apacity of the ship / 

Captain Sun. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. The larger the ship the larger the group, and the 
smaller the ship the smaller the group, so in reality your operational 
space on flattops determines the size of a group / 

Admiral Cassapy. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right: proceed with your statement, please. 

Admiral Cassapy. Enclosure F gives the total naval aircraft in- 
ventory. ‘Those are the same figures with which you are familiar, but 
they are projected ahead and cover a point I made in my statement 
that we must have a reserve stock of aircraft on hand to take care of 
mobilization requirements. 

Mr. Srrevrarp. What objection would there be, Admiral, to supply: 
ing our clerk with the production schedule? 

Admiral Cassapy. It is perfectly all right to leave it with the com. 
mittee. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Taking into consideration the appropriations made 
available under your previous budget as compared with the proposal 
you are presently making in your aviation production program, it 
has been obviously necessary to project and to extend the entire pro- 
curement program out to a future date. That has been caused, in my 
opinion, by several factors. Originally we were a little bit ambitious 
in our assumption as to the amount of productivity that would be 
available and functional when we first started to consider the budget- 
ary requirements. Now, the degree to which that has applied is any- 
body’s guess, but nevertheless it is there and definitely implanted in 
the plan now under consideration. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. However, while that situation has undoubtedly pre- 
vailed I would feel that I would have no right to assume that because 
of that we should slow down the expanded program here on a propor- 
tionate basis to what has occurred in the past. My reason for taking 
the position that 1 would not want to do that, projected on what has 
happened up to this time as to sources of production, is that we would 
like for production to have a chance to increase from here on out, and 
not be retarded because of our previous misapprehension of our ability 
to produce, 











Admiral Cassapy. I think I can give you some figures which will 
illustrate exactly what you have just asked. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you want these figures on or off the record ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ’ 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIRST-LINE PLANES 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. Admiral, you have given us off the record a 
great deal of helpful information. You have gone into the number of 
planes, the number of first-line planes, the number of second-line 
planes, and many other statistical aspects of aircraft procurement. 

As I understand it, the number of your first-line planes is really 
determined by eliminating planes which are lost by attrition, either 
operational or military, which are lost in other manners, or which 
the Department classifies for one reason or another as obsolescent. 
Planes may be classified as obsolescent because of age, because of 
wear and tear, or because of the fact that as a result of progress in 
production, even though they are still performing well in terms of 
their own design, they are not up to more recent models which come 
within the field of possible production. Is that a fair statement ? 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct, sir. They are also not up to the 
performance of planes which we know the enemy has in operation. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Now, in one of the confidential tables which 
you have shown us, without going into detail you have shown the re- 
quirements in terms of first-line, second-line, and noncombat planes. 
You have also shown the numbers actually on hand in each category 
as of December 31, 1951, and as of various dates extending into the 
future in accordance with present estimates. 

I notice that in terms of second-line planes we have throughout the 
period a very substantial excess in number over and above our re- 
quirements. The same is true to a lesser extent in reference to non- 
combat planes. 

What can you say either on or off the record in respect to that 
excess ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. On the record. That means, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
that the Navy must operate second-line aircraft where we have the 
requirement for first-line aircraft. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERFORMANCE COMPARISON WITH MIG—15 


Mr. Wiceitrswortu, At the bottom of page 3 of your opening state- 
ment you state : 

We now have several fighter models flying that can outperform the MIG—15. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicctesworti. Do you care to say anything further for the 
record in this connection ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I would say that certain of these planes will be 
operating in the fleet during this present calendar year. 
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PLANES FOR THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. Now, you referred on page 5 of your statement 
to the influence of NATO on your plans. I understand it is not con- 
templated that any of the new planes for which money is requested 
will go to NATO. 

Will you state off the record what planes have gone to NATO in the 
current fiscal year and what you contemplate will go to NATO in the 
fiscal year 1953 ? 

Admiral Cassapy. I can give you off the record a complete break- 
down of numbers and models of planes which were delivered under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance program in 1950 and in 1951, and 
those which we propose to deliver in 1952 and 1953, 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I would appreciate it if you could leave such 
a statement with the clerk, if that is satisfactory to you. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 

Captain Sronn. The 1953 program is as yet very tentative and 
indefinite. 

Admiral Cassapy. That shows the number, the models, and the 
countries to which actually delivered. 


AVIATION BASES 


Mr. Wicerteswortn. I notice on page 9, referring to aviation bases 
you state: 

We had a sizable inventory at the end of World War Il. We continued to 
use some of them and we kept others in a recapturable reserve-stock status. 
We made others available as excess property. 

How many or what proportion of those bases were made available 
as excess property / 

Captain Suinn. We do not have it in those terms, sir, but we can 
get it. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. T would like to get some answer, if possible. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir, we can get that for you, sir. 

Mr. WiccitesworrH, And the number that constitute our inventory. 

Admiral Cassapy. You want the ones that we declared as excess / 

Mr. WicetesworrH. Well, you say you had a sizable inventory. I 
would like to know how much it was, how much was kept. and how 
much was made available as surplus property. 

Admiral Cassapy. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


1. Total Navy airfields at end of World War IT 








re ats 
(a) Naval air stations and Marine Corps air stations 70 
(6) Naval auxiliary air stations and Marine Corps auxiliary air stations. 69 
(ec) Naval air facilities and Marine Corps air facilities, Naval auxiliary air facilities and Marine 
Corps auxiliary air facilities ’ 
Total 167 
{d) Outlying fields... _- 326 
Total 493 
2. Airfields disposed of since end of World War IL__.-..---- an 
With Without) | > 
recapture recapture = | Transferred 
(a) Naval air stations and Marine Corps air stations 17 } 
(5) Naval auxiliary air stations and Marine Corps 
auxiliary air stations 28 4 
{c) Naval air facilities and Marine Corps air facil- 
ities, naval auxiliary air facilities and Marine 
Corps auxiliary air facilities 23 1 4 
Total 68 1 9 
Gl) uieing Mees woo. ok cece 75 148 
Total . 148 149 | 9 
Bi: ERwin bo in oS cs ccdebeetcavis 90 
With ote Ag es 
recapture In joint use Transferred 
(a) Naval air stations and Marine Corps air stations. 23 RAs ee 
(>) Naval Reserve air stations 20 5 
(c) Naval auxiliary air stations i4 2 is 
(d) Naval air facilities and Marine Corps air facil- 
eee De dewaws ae, ae 
(e) Auxiliary landing fields Z |e pees uN a 
Total. i o¢apivibhuabGieindacd Ls ane ceees 7 11 
(f) Outlying i re EARL CSCS 12 
i i a i 7 ee aes ee ee an 
i, Die ne I I cc eho cee oe agh oki ene kau anan bun pusns Gama areeaeneten 12 
With on 
a) ASE ansferre 
recapture utleased Transferred 
(a) Naval air stations and Marine Corps air stations ~ 8 % 
(4) Naval auxiliary air stations and Marine Corps 
auxiliary air stations 15 6 Jcdesepahgp peerial 
(c) Naval air facilities and Marine Corps air faeil- 
ities, Naval auxiliary air facilities and Marine 
Corps auxiliary air facilities 5 ip See ee 
(i eee | Ae ee 28 17 “ . 
(d) Outlying fields !_ Pa a a 74 ns ae 
SRS, ok ade aeunitte b Saloccwtoae ; ‘ WG ini eden ded 
Note.—Nearly all outlying fields suitable for agricultural purposes and not currently needed are out- 
leased. 


DEFINITIONS 


1, Navy and Marine Corps air stations.— 


-Major naval air installations, often 


with overhaul and repair industrial facilities, which support one or more carrier 
vir groups or their equivalent in other types of squadrons. 
2, Navy and Marine Corps awriliary air stations.—Minor naval air stations, 


Without overhaul and repair facilities capable of supporting one carrier air group 
voless or its equivalent in other types of aircraft. 
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Auxiliary air stations are dependent upon major air stations for logistical 
suppor’. 

3. Navaland Marine Corps air facilities. —A naval air facility is a minor instal- 
lation which usually supports approximately one squadron (18-30 aircraft). 
Naval air facilities are usually associated with research and development, train- 
ing or miscellaneous aviation activities. 

Awriliary landing ficids.—An airtield having some facilities in operation in 
addition to runways. Facilities may include several or all of the following: 
Minimum personnel, berthing, and messing, operations tower, medium range 
communications, crash and rescue, refueling or rearming equipment. An auxil- 
iary landing field is not a sepatate activity and is under the cognizance of a 
nearby parent air station. The parent air station maintains a small caretaker 
personnel detachment at the auxiliary landing field. 

5. Ontlying fields —An airtield having no established facilities in operation 
eveent rimways. Tt provides a landing aren where all aircraft based at the 
established naval air installation can conduct landing practice or other exercises 
which are best conducted away from the parent station. No personnel are based 
atoan outlying field. 


READY DATE IN ‘THEE EVENT OF ALL-OUT WARK 


Mr. Wiceresworti, Now, just one further question at this time. 
| think on the final page of your statement you say: 
If we are enabled to carry through our plans, we shall be ready, on the basis 
of the minimum necessary mobilization structure, to take our full part in-a 
veneral war, if that cannot be avoided. 

My question is when é 

Admiral Cassapy. In 1955. 

M>. Wieetrswortn, That ts all, Mr. Chatrman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Combs, do you have a general statement to 
present ¢ 

Admiral Comps. I do, sir. 

Mr. Snerrparp. You may make the presentation of your general 
statement at this time. 


(ZENERAL STATEMENT OF Ciiter, BuREAU oF AERONAUTICS 


Admiral Comps. ‘The Navy is requesting 84.538 million in new ob- 
ligational authority for its aviation (hag eimgiee to support naval 
and marine aviation during the coming year. This request is pred- 

icated on the plans formulated by the. Joins ‘Chiefs of Staff and on 
the implementing directives issued by the Chief of Naval Operations 
which have just been summarized by his deputy, Vice Admiral Cas- 
sady. Over-all, even though our operating forces will be larger in 
1053. the estimates to support those forces are more than 3500 nuthon 
lower than the amounts provided during the current fiscal year for 
~matler forces. 

Before proceeding further, however, | should like your permission 
io delete confidential portions of this statement prior to its publica- 
tion inthe public record. In order to present to you a more complete 
~umimiary of our estimates, T have included in this statement classified 
Wilitary information affecting the national security but I have here 
an unclassified version of the statement which may. if you so desire, be 
inserted in the pubhie record without compromising the national se- 
CULItV, 
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SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


The aviation estimates you have before you for review are based 
primarily on the aircraft-operating strength programed for 1953 
and on the number of new aircraft which must be procured to main- 
tain that strength ina ~ sonable state of effective military readiness. 
Our total request for $4.538 billion in new obligational authority to 
support the fiscal year 1953 programs of naval ‘and marine aviation 
is shown comparatively by appropriation with corresponding fiscal 
year 1952 amounts in the following summary : 


1952 1953 








Aircraft and facilities, Navy ee $926, 102,000 | $1,038, 000, 000 
Construction of aircraft and related procureme nt, Nav y : ; 3, 937, 154, 000 3, 500, 000, 000 


Grant total ; J ' 4,863, 256, 000 4, 548, 000, 000 


In these estimates, operational and maintenance programs required 
to support the aircraft operating strength planned for 1953 are group- 
ed with “Aviation research and development” under the “Aircraft 
and facilities” appropriation ; major procurement, principally aircraft 
and missiles, is presented under the “Construction of aircraft” appro- 
priation. Estimates under both of these appropriations have been 
priced at wage rates and material costs prevailing on October 1, 1951, 
and make no allowance for any increases occurring after that date. 
Further, these estimates are predicated on peacetime factors and con- 
tain no provision for support of combat operations in Korea or else- 
where after June 30, 1952. 

We also are requesting under the “Construction of aircraft” appro- 
priation $460,042,000 that is not related to the new program but is 
required to meet payments under contract authorization granted in 
previous vears. The amount provided last year for this purpose was 
$450,000,000, This present request is the final request for funds to 
liquidate outstanding contract authorization, inasmuch as recent ob- 
ligational authority has been provided by appropriation rather than 
by contract authorization. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Our “Flight operations” estimates reflect the increased aircraft 
operating strength programed for 1953 and the larger percentage 
of high performance aircraft which will be operating in our fleet com- 
bat squadrons. The total number of aircraft flying hours programed 
are higher in 1953 than in 1952 for the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps and are approximately the same for their Reserve components. 

Both of these flying-hour programs have been priced by individual 
aircraft model at the actual cost per flight hour accumulated under 
our cost accounting system. In 1953, however, the larger percentage 
of high performance aircraft which will be operating in our aviation 
squi idrons has resulted in a higher over-all average flying hour cost 
for the budget year. Explained otherwise, our newer jet aircraft 
are more expensive to operate than the World War IT reciprocating 
aircraft they are displacing and we will have a substantially larger 
number of these ne wer aireraft in oper: ation next vear, 
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Our overhaul programs have been budgeted at 26 percent less for 
1953 than for 1952 even though our aircraft operating strength will 
be somewhat higher. This reduction is made possible by the increased 
numbers of new aircraft deliveries which are anticipated in 1953. 
Because of these new deliveries, the increased cost under the flight 
operations programs of the higher operating level is more than offset 
by reductions in overhaul costs and we will be able to support in 1953 
a larger combat strength with less money than heretofore has been 
prov ided in these areas. 


STATION OPERATIONS AND FACILITIES 


The Aviation Shore Establishment continues to represent one of our 
most troublesome problems because we are attempting to expand our 
combat forces without a corresponding expansion in station facilities. 
During 1953 we are planning to open one new overseas landing field 
in the NATO area and several small auxiliary landing fields in con- 
tinental United States but most of the burden of supporting the in- 
creased aircraft operating strength will fall on existing stations. The 
only increases budgeted for station operations, however, are associated 
with these new |: mding fields, with stations and fields which have been 
activated since Korea, and with stations being developed as master 
jet fields. No funds have been provided for any increases at estab- 
lished stations despite higher wage rates and generally rising material 
costs at all of our field establishments. 

Although the “Station operations” estimates are exceedingly 
austere, we believe that we can, within the estimates presented, main- 
tain our Shore Establishment in a state of repair adequate for reason- 
able safety of flight and at the same time operate the facilities provided 
at a level sufficient to support programed flight operations. We shall 
be continually pressed, however, rigidly to limit both categories of 
expenditures in order to achieve a satisfactory balance between main- 
tenance and operations within the estimates now before you. 

Under “Alteration and replacement of facilities,” the budget ac- 
tivity which finances necessary m: jor repairs and replacements at our 
field establishments, approximately $30 million or more than one-third 
of the total requested is required for station activations and for indus- 
trial equipment needed to repair and overhaul high performance air- 
craft. The balance of the “Alteration and replacement of facilities” 
estimate has been budgeted for recurring requirements at a reduction 
of approximately $6 million from the amount appropriated for the 
current year. 
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AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Research and development is one of our most important program 
areas because the combat effectiveness of naval aviation is directly 
influenced by the rate of progress achieved in the prosecution of our 
research and development projects. During the past 18 months we 
found that lack of sufficiently rapid technological progress on our 
part had enabled the enemy in Korea to confront our combat forces 
with aircraft having performance characteristics superior to those of 
our own forces. This bitter experience should not soon be forgotten, 
because the future of our Nation is dependent on our ability to keep 
ahead of enemy progress. 











1953 EXPENDITURE RATE 


Generally the rate of progress in research and development is re 
lated directly to the level of expenditures made possible by the ap- 
propriations provided. Expenditures for fiscal vear 1953 are ex- 
pected to continue at approximately the rate which will prevail 
during the last half of fiscal year 1952 and the budget estimates for 
the coming year therefore are predicated on having an appropriation 
equal to this rate. In this connection, it is significant that al of our 
new contracts are being financed only on a short-term basis because 
of financial limitations and if additional funds were not provided 
work shortly would come to a complete stop. It no longer is possible, 
under this method of financing, to continue the 1952 rate of progress 
in research and development areas without an appropriation at least 
equal in amount to the expenditures required. 


ACCELERATION OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


At the time Secretary Kimball appeared before vour subcommittee, 
he referred to the general need throughout the Navy for increased 
research and development funds because of the many projects which 
have passed from the design stage to the more expensive prototype 
fabrication stage. At this point we incur the largest cost of proto- 
tvpe development because of the increasing complexity of modern 
desien and the large number of parts which necessarily must be built 
by time-consuming hand processes. 

During the past 18 months we have made considerable progress in 
overcoming losses attributable to “postwar austerity programs.” 
Most of our developmental projects have been substantially accel- 
erated and a number of new aircraft designs have been advanced to 
the quantity production stage. The 1953 estimate reflects the cost 
of continuing this acceleration of continuing projects and provides 
in addition for the initiation of new projects planned to overcome 
specific combat deficiencies now existing. 


ATRCORAFT PROCUREMENT 


As lias been explained in previous years, the effective aircraft 
operating strength of naval aviation is determined largely by the size 
of our annual aireraft procurement program. Each vear this procure- 
ment program provides new aircraft of superior combat potentialities 
and at the same time maintains in being a mobilization base of going 
productive capacity experienced in the highly technical methods of 
producing modern combat aircraft. This vear we are requesting funds 
to finance the precurement of aircraft which will be delivered prior 
to December 31, 1954, but our request for funds falls short by more 
than 700 aircraft of modernizing all of the approved operational 
forces discussed by Vice Admiral Cassady. Although the existence 
of this deficiency will definitely limit our effective operating strength 
at that date, the programed level of new aircraft procurement actually 
strengthens our position in setting production schedules. 
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PRODUCTION GOALS 


All of you are well aware, 1 am sure, that the production goals 
which were set a year ago, after preliminary negotiations with con- 
tractors, have been proven to be too optimistic. We could have pro- 
duced these aircraft if numbers of new aircraft were our only objec- 
tive but we wanted also to expand the production base and to turn 
out the higher performance aircraft necessary to compete on favor- 
able terms with potential enemy models. The problems encountered 
in attempting to achieve all three of these objectives at one time were 
more numerous, and required more time to resolve, than was realized 
at that time and the original goals have had to be lowered several 
times once production actually got under way. 

Our newly revised schedules are based on very realistic appraisals 
of the limiting factors of material availabilities, machine-tool short- 
ages, facility construction delays, and skilled manpower deficiencies. 
Both we and our contractors are convinced that, barring major strikes, 
the program we are presenting to you here is fully possible of accom- 
plishment by the limiting date of December 51, 1954. 

This recent decision to rephase our production schedules over a 
longer time span should prove particularly beneficial to the aircraft 
industry because under the revised schedules production no longer 
will have to be pushed up to a high peak for a short time and then 
reduced sharply to the long-term sustaining level. Further, this re- 
phasing has given us more time for the proper introduction of neces- 
sary design changes which are essential if we are not to produce a 
large volume of aircraft which may become obsolescent prematurely 
in terms of their capability against enemy aircraft. 


RFFECT OF DESIGN CILANGES 


Although some design changes are essential, we are rigidly restrict- 
ing changes in design to those which contribute significantly to im- 
proved aircraft performance or safety. We have not yet frozen, and 
| think we should not at this time freeze, the design of aircraft for 
production. To do so prior to full mobilization would lead to earlier 
obsolescence of our fleet aircraft. For this reason our endeavor has 
been, and is, to strike a reasonable balance between the frequency of 
design changes, which on the one hand tend to impede substantial 
production, and the freezing of design, which on the other hand leads 
inevitably to earlier obsolescence. 


LEAD-'TIME 


The stretching out of aircraft deliveries makes even more impera- 
‘ive an adequate industrial base capable of promptly producing aero- 
nautical material in the event of full mobilization. Once full mobili- 
zation becomes necessary, we must immediately make up all deficien- 
cies In our combat aviation units and we must then produce as rapidly 
is possible the aircraft required to expand our fighting forces. As 
vou know, current mobilization plans require delivery rates greatly 
i excess of those presently scheduled for the next several years and 
ve are preparing for possible mobilization by expanding our indus- 
trial capacity. 
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AUTHORIZED MOBILIZATION FACILITIES 


The estimates before you include $175 million to finance cost in 
creases on previously authorized mobilization facilities for airframe 
and component manufacturers. 


ADVANCE ORDERING OF LONG LEAD-TIME ATRCRAFPT EQUIPMENT 


An important factor contributing to the feasibility of current air- 

raft delivery schedules is the advance procurement of long lead-time 
sine aft components in 1952 from funds appropriated last year for 
the “Expansion of United States air power.” Previously a large per- 
centage of the delivery slippages were attriutable to the fact that the 
lead-time for the manufacture of many of the complex equipments 
installed in modern combat aircraft is substantially longer than the 
time required to fabricate the basic airframe. Among the more critical 
equipment areas in which advance procurement is essential are: jet 
engines, propellors, and complex radars. 

‘Approxim: ately $203 million of the 1952 expansion funds has been 
utilized to place orders for long-lead components of the type indicated 
in the preceding paragr aph, in preparation for the 1953 aireratt 
program. The 1953 estimate contains a similar item to permit advance 
procurement of long lead-time components for the 1954 aircraft pro- 
gram. Since the amount budgeted for this advance procurement each 
year is, in the vear following, ~ taken as a deduction from aire ‘raft pro- 
curement costs, the total amount requested by appropriation is not 
augmented by this procedure and production is greatly facilitated. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Considerable publicity has been given some of the guided missile 
developments within the Department of Defense but the fact that a 
Navy missile developed by the Bureau of Aeronautics has shown re- 
markable progress has been kept strictly confidential for security rea 
sons. Some of you have had an opportunity, however, to see the 
film records of this progress in a presentation made to members of 
your committee by Rear Admiral Hall, who is in charge of the Navy’s 
missile programs. We have been making very signific: ant advances in 
the development of missiles and are now re: idy to equip a number of 
our fleet aircraft for training. 

Provision for squadron outfitting equipment has been included in 
our “Aircraft and facilities” estimates under a new budget activity 
designated “Guided missile outfitting.” The 1953 request under this 
new budget activity covers missile test and handling equipment. re 
quired by fleet squadrons to prepare them for missile operations. 
Funds for the missiles to be used by these squadrons are included in 
the “Construction of aircraft” estimates under the heading “Guided 
missile and target drone procurement.” 

Most of the missiles scheduled for procurement in 1953 are in the 
air-launched ec: itegory and are designed to be fired from aircraft. Ap 
proxime itely $53.2 million has heen. budgeted for this purpose, includ- 
ing $12.9 paifonns to cover unfinanced costs of the missile production 
program directed last year by Mr. respegane in conjunction with the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff. An additional $33.5 million is budgeted for missiles 
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in the ship-launched category to be used in an accelerated missile 
evaluation program. 
AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Major emphasis in the 1953 program for modernizing existing air- 
craft is placed upon configuring service aircraft for guided missile 
opeations. Approximately 65 percent of the electronics equipments 
planned for modernization purposes are required for fleet aircaft 
which will be engaged in missile operational training and in evaluating 
new missiles. Other modernization requirements cover newly de- 
veloped items of electronics equipment which will be installed in serv- 
ice aircraft to improve their combat potential. The total moderniza- 
tion program is estimated to cost $18.4 million, approximately S11 mil- 
lion less than was provided in fiscal year 1952. 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL-BUSINESS SOURCES 


At the time we presented our estimates last spring you evidenced 
considerable interest in the volume of business being placed with 
smaller concerns. Our policy has been always to utilize the produc- 
tion sources whether large or small, which are most capable of pro- 
ducing satisfactory aircraft equipment at the lowest possible cost to 
the Government. During fiscal year 1951, however, we placed a total 
of $123.4 million in prime contracts with firms classified as small 
business. To date in fiscal vear 1952 we already have placed with 
small business prime contracts totaling $380.7 million and we will 
place a substantial volume of additional business with small firms dur- 
ing the remaining 5 months of the fiscal year. 

These figures, impressive though they may be, tell only part of the 
story because an even greater volume of business is being placed with 
small firms through subcontracting procedures. More than 75 per- 
cent of our larger prime contractors have been induced by the Bureau 
to appoint special small business liaison officers as a point of contact 
for small firms seeking subcontracts and all of our prime contractors 
have been encouraged to establish lists of items which they either now 
subcontract or propose to subcontract. 


SUBCONTRACTOR ASSISTANCE CLINICS 


In addition, we have established exhibits of items susceptible to 
manufacture by small firms at subcontractor assistance clinics in New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Detroit, Denver, Min- 
neapolis, Dallas, and Miami. 

Generally we have found that considerable advantage accrues to the 
Bureau in thus working with small business and we believe that even 
more can be accomplished along these lines during the coming year. 
At the present time, we estimate that approximately 75 percent of the 
work capable of being handled by small business is going to firms in 
this category and next year we hope to increase this percentage. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ESTIMATES 


Over-all, we are requesting new program authority totaling S455). 
000,000 for naval aviation programs, of which $3,500,000,000 is for ney 
aircraft and related procurement and $1,038,000,000 is for aviatio: 
operating programs, including research and development. In adc 
tion, there is an appropriation request for $460.042,000 to complet 
the financing of prior contract authorization for aircraft procure 
ment. These requests, although of necessity large, are more thi: 
$300 million lower than was provided last vear for smaller prograi- 
and reflect our most earnest endeavors to carry out, at the lowest po- 
sible cost to the taxpayer, the defense mission assigned to us. W: 
are fully mindful of our grave responsibilities in this respect and we 
are striving continually to better our performance wherever possible 

In appearing here today, I come as a representative of those officer: 
and men and women, many of whom are serving in civilian capacity 
who all are conscientiously and earnestly applying themselves to ti 
accomplishment of the aviation programs submitted to vou for ay 
proval. A more detailed justification of the estimates for these pro 
grams are contained in the budget books which vou now have before 
vou. and T and the members of my staff here with me are available tc 
assist you, as you may desire, in carrying out your examination of 
our proposed programs. 

Mr. Surprarp. Admiral Combs, that was a well-prepared genera! 
statement. It shows that vou have given considerable thought to the 
many factors involved. 


REDUCTION IN THE ESTIMATES 


I am not going to take up too much time going into the details 
because that can be developed as we proceed with the projects, but, 
in generalizing, on page | of vour statement T see the following 
language : 

Over-all, even though our operating forces will be larger in 1953, the estimates 
to support these forces are more than $300,000,000 lower than the amounts pre 
vided during the current fiscal vear for smaller forces. 

Why did that occur? 

Admiral Comes. For our “Construction of aircraft” appropriation, 
Mr. Chairman, we have requested $3,500,000,000 this vear compared 
with $3,900,000,000 last vear, or $400,000,000 less. In our other appro 
priation, “Aircraft and facilities.” we have requested about $100,000, 
000 more, making the over-all figure for both appropriations about 
$300,000,000 less. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATION OPERATIONS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. I notice reflected on page 4 this language: 


During 1953 we are planning to open one new overseas landing field in th: 
NATO area and several small auxiliary landing fields in the continental United 
States * * -*, 
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You say “several small.” How many, and, geographically, where / 
Admiral Comps. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Sueprarp. On page 5 I see the following language: 

Expenditures for the fiscal vear 1953 are expected to continue at approxitnately 
the rate which prevailed during the last half of the fiscal year 1952. 

What is the rate / 

Mr. Lewis. That applies, sir, to our research and development 
funds. The rate during the last half of the fiscal vear 1952 is approxi- 
mately $93,000,000 for that 6-month period. 


ACCELERATION OF DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Mr. Suerprarp. On page 6 I see this language: 

Whe 1953 estimate reflects the cost of continuing this acceleration of contil 
uing projects and provides in addition for the initiation of four urgently needed 
new prototype aircraft. 

Were those the aircraft indicated on the chart this morning in con 
nection with the comments of Admiral Cassady 4 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. These are new ones which will be of later 
design. 

Mr. Suerearp. Those are over and above those that were indicated 
on the chart this morning / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Otf the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


EVALUATING BOARD FOR ‘THE MILITARY AS A WILOLE 


Mr. Suerparp. | see reflected on page 5 the following language : 

We have not vet frozen, and I think we should not at this time freeze, the de 
sign of aircraft for production. 

Now, the testimony, as [ recall it, before the committee as a whole 
indicated that there was an evaluating board over-all that had the re- 
sponsibility of scrutinizing the respective programs of the military 
services in the aviation field and suggesting, advising or instructing- 
which one of the three T do not reeall at the moment—that certain 
production designs we were to freeze until later conditions might 
make it necessary to unfreeze and proceed. 

Now, am | right in my recollection of that testimony to the effect 
that you do have an evaulation board that functions in the capacity of 
~uggesting or directing freezing in certain types of airplanes: or in 
any other functions so far as that is concerned, but we are addressing 
ourselves to aviation now / 

Admiral Comps. To the best of my knowledge. we have no over-all 
organization that includes both the Air Force and the Navy to do 
such a job. T believe the Air Force has a board which goes over all 
(heir models and passes on changes. 

Mr. Suierrarp. The Munitions Board would not enter into conclu 
ions of this type and make recommendations accordingly 4 Am I 
right in that assumption / 
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Admiral Comps. I believe they would not, sir. We have a Navy 
Board composed of members of the Office of Chief of Naval Opera 
tions and of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and the Air Force has its 
own board, but I know of no over-all board. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the jurisdiction of “operation 
freeze,” as it were, is left within the good or bad judgment of your own 
group of personnel; to wit, Navy in this instance, and the Air Force 
in the other instance ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp, The Munitions Board does not enter into any con- 
clusions of this type and does not make recommendations ? 

Admiral Comes. That is right, sir. 

Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT REQUIRED 


Mr. Suerrarp. When do you figure, Admiral, that you would reach 

stage in the art of aviation design and development—— 

Admiral Comps. At which we could freeze 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Comes. I do not think we ever would. 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not talking about an all-out conflict at the 
-_@ : . 

moment. Iam talking about the procedure under which we are pres- 

ently living. 

Admiral Comes. I do not think we should ever reach that point, or 
that we ever will, in peacetime. War is another story. We have 
changes to make for safety that are always arising. And we also 
have changes to improve performance. In my opinion we should 
make both types of changes as required, 


INCREASED COST OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Mr. Suerparp. Reflected at the top of page § of your statement I 
tind the following language: 

The estimates before you include $175,000,000 to finance cost increases on 
previously authorized mobilization facilities fer airframe and component 
manufacture. 

What has caused the increase to the extent of $175,000,000 ? 

Admiral Comps, As you remember, sir, the Congress gave us a total 
of about $1,000,000,000 for industrial expansion. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Combs. We have found in carrying out this program that 
the cost of materials and the cost of labor has gone up on an average 
of about 15 percent. 

Captain Reynorps. It is running a little higher than that. In total, 
the machine tools we have procured to date have cost 16.3 percent 
more than the original estimates in our budget. Labor costs have been 
running between 15 and 16 percent higher and building costs for 
facilities are 19.2 percent higher. 

Mr. Sueprarp. From what time to what time? 

Captain Reynotps. The original estimates, according to the ground 
rules, were prepared as of December 1950; our increases, then, have 
been from that date. 


ee ee 
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LONG LEAD-TIME AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


fr. Suepparp. With reference to page 9, I see the following 

language: 

Approximately $203,000,000 of the 1952 expansion funds has been utilized to 
place orders for long lead-time components * * *. 

What happened to the $333,000,000 ¢ 

Admiral Comgs. We bought 358 airplanes in addition to this $205,- 
000,000 for long lead-time components. 

Mr. Sneprarp. You say that you bought them. You mean that 
you have placed orders for them ? 

Admiral Comnrs. We have placed orders for them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And that is what absorbed the balance of the 
$333,000,000 4 

Admiral Comnrs. Yes, sir. 


AIRCRAFT MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Snerparp. On page 11 I notice the following language: 
Newly developed items of electronic equipment. 
What specific types in the electronic field are involved in that state- 


ment ? 
Admiral Comps. Off the record. 


UTILIZATION OF SMALL BUSINESS SOURCES 


Mr. Suepparp. I find further reflected on page 11 the following 


language : 

During the fiscal year 1951, however, we placed a total of $123.4 million in 
prime contracts with firms classified as small business. 

What is the definition of “small business” that is being applied for 
the purpose of assigning funds within that field of production’ What 
is the yardstick that you use / 

Admiral Comers. ‘The yardstick which we use is the employment of 
500 people within the company. 

Mr. Suerparp. You mean a 500 ceiling? 

Admiral Comps. A 500 ceiling, sir, but when some of these com- 
panies start out they are small business and when they get the con- 

ract they immediately employ a lot of people and then are no longer 
small business. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So you proceed to make big business people out of 
them ? 

Admiral Comps. That is right, sir, but for reporting purposes we 
have to have a cut-off point. Thus if a firm starts the year as small 
business, we continue to carry it in that category no matter how large 
it may grow within that year. We cannot “be shifting them all the 
time. Thereafter the firm no longer is considered small business and 
we start the next year with a new group of small businesses, 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUBCONTRACTOR ASSISTANCE CLINICS 


Mr. Surprarp. I find reflected on page 11 the following, and I quote : 
In addition, we have established exhibits of items susceptible to manufacture 
by sinall firms at subcontractor assjstance clinics— 
und then you enumerate the municipalities where that function i. 
operating. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY FOR ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Recently, we saw the development of a department of Government. 
inaugurated under the authority of the Congress, which is going to 
address itself to the assistance of small-business men. 

I noted that they are going to institute an office in Los Angeles. 
where vou are already functioning. Tam wondering what will be 
the possible conflicting interests between another independent division 
of Government in the small-business man’s business and your sub 
contractor clinics. Would it be beneficial or would it be detrimental / 

Admiral Comes. I certainly think it would be a duplication for 
iwo Government agencies to perform the same function. When the 
ew clinic is established, we probably will discontinue our program 
and let the new agency handle the busines. 

Mr. Suerrarp, I don’t think they are going to describe their fine 
tions as clinical. 

Admiral Comers. T don’t understand quite how they are going to 
work, 

Mr. Suerparp. At present—and T get this through another channel. 
but it does interject itself into this—it is the general understanding 
that they are going to get hold of a man who has had banking experi- 
ence in the loan division of that function, who has had experience in 
the analyzing of production, to wit, a semiproduction engineer, and 
third, and far from least, who is capable of an: alyzing the psychology 
of a small-business man in order that he may not overstep his lim) 
fations. 

Now, if they should get a man of that character, which is going to he 
very difficult even in that great State of California, it would seem to 
me that if he were to step into this clinic, along with vour men, thai 
would make 2 pretty smart operation and one in which the small 
business man can go on and run the business and take the profits. 

Captain Brarostry. Our exhibits were one-time affairs and not con 
tinuing exhibits, T believe. Those shows lasted for 4 or 5 days in each: 
place. 

We had representatives there from Washington who worked with: 
local procurement agents for the Navy. the Army, and the Air Force 
jointly. These were joint shows and included representatives fron 
all three services who described the items that could be made in those 
locations. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Then when the show is over, what happens? 

Captain Bearnsiry. As far as the continuing picture is concerned. 
the local inspector of naval matériel is responsible for coordinating 
for the Navy further dealings with local businessmen in that area 

Mr. Suepparp. And he is already there ? 

Captain Bearpstry. He is already there and on the job. Tt is a 
additional function for him. 











Mr. Sueprarp. Is this group of gentlemen who address themselves 
to this type of operation a floating population, that is, do they go from 
X geographical area to Y geographical area ? 

Captain Brarpstey. One of the men participating in these rotating 
exhibits is from my office. The Army and Air Force also are furnish- 
ing men to participate in these exhibits. IT have a young Reserve lieu- 
tenant who represents the Navy along with an officer from the Office 
of Naval Matériel. These men go to the various cities at which shows 
are being conducted to help set up the displays and contact local firms. 
They stay with the display and talk to the local businessmen. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is that particular division called ¢ 

Captain Brarpsiey. [am in charge of the production division and 
am responsible for getting firms interested in producing our require- 
ments. 

Admiral Comps. We have another officer in the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics who is designated our small-business officer. He is not here 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Suepearp. Have you been contacted by this new governmental 
department to see whether there could be any coordination of activities 
in order to avoid duplication ? 

Captain Brarpstey. Nobody has spoken to me personally. 

Captain Rreynoups. They have been in to discuss their program. 
They explained their objective and outlined the procedure they are 
planning to follow. At the present time our procurement base is 
expanding very rapidly. We have gone from approximately 26,000 
suppliers making parts and equipment for aviation production to 
over 62,000 within the United States. A large percentage of these 
are in the small-business category. 

Of course this new organization is just getting started. Tam sure 
there isa very important role for it to carry out but the largest expan- 
sion has, I believe, already been accomplished. 

Mr. Sreprarp, The reason T was specifically interested was in see- 
ing whether there was any overlapping and what amalgamation of 
personnel might be desirable in the interests of efficiency. 

What percentage in the small-business work, if you kuow, is left, 
after you cover—what was it, 62,0007 

Captain Reynoups. Sixty-two thousand, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Sixty-two thousand have been taken out of non- 
functional category and have been put into the operation. What 
is the potential number of small-business men? Have you any idea 
of that / 

Captain Reynoxps. I don’t know, sir. I don’t know what the total 
would be but I believe the number of firms which we will be able to 
get for the support of aviation beyond the 62,000 is going to be very 
sinall. Tt might go to 75,000, 

Mr. Sueprparp. For the purpose of analyzing the industrial poten- 
tial, was that investigation conducted down to the level of analyzing 
ihe potential small-business men, or was it just a survey of the so-called 
operational industry / 

Captain Reynorps. Our studies concerned principally the prime 
contractors but we arranged for our prime contractors to earry the 
-tudies down through the various subcontractor levels. These prime 
contractor studies covered many of the small-business firms but they 
were not made by the Bureau itself or the Navy itself. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you. 

Mr. Fernanvez. On page 6 of the statement, you say: 

At the time Secretary Kimball appeared before your subcommittee, he referred 
to the general need throughout the Navy for increased research and development 
funds because of the many projects which have passed from the design stage to 
the more expensive prototype fabrication stage. 


‘ 


MEANING OF MOCK-UP STAGE 


First, what do you mean by mock-up stage? Tam not familiar with 
that term. 

Admiral Cons. First, Mr. Fernandez, we have a design competi- 
tion. Various designs are worked out by a number of different con- 
tractors and are submitted to us for review. From these we select the 
best or, if we have the funds, the two best and place a study and mock- 
up contract for their design. The mock-up, then, is a model that they 
build in their shop out of wood to indicate the size of the aircraft, the 
size of the cockpit, and the location of the instruments. These are 
just roughed or mocked in; they are not real instruments—they are 
pasted in on pieces of paper. From this we know where the landing 
gear fits in, for example, where the tail surfaces are to be, and how they 
are controlled. This mock model is used by the contractor to demon- 
strate how he would proceed to build the aircraft prototype. It is this 
entire procedure that we refer to as the mock-up stage. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Then from that you proceed to the construction of 
the prototype? 

Admiral Comps. That is right, Mr. Fernandez. Usually in the 
prototype stage we construct three articles, two flight articles and one 
static test article. The two flight articles are the ones that we evaluate 
in the air to see if the new design meets the specifications agreed to 
during the mock-up stage. The static test article is placed in one of 
those enormous testing machines to see whether the airplane has the 
strength required. We want to make sure that when our pilot puts 
the plane into a dive and pulls out, he is not going to pull its wings or 
its tail off. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Then after that they still have to build a finished 
article? 

Admiral Comps. They are still not in production. At this point we 
decide whether or not that plane has met its specifications; whether or 
not it meets our requirements, and whether or not we have the money to 
go into production on that plane. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Then they build one and you test that one? 

Admiral Comes. They have built three in this prototype stage. 
After these three are built. two of which are tested in the air, we de- 
cide whether or not the new model has possibilities of further growt}) 
and, more importantly, whether it meets CNOS operational require 
ments. If it does, and if we have money, which you gentlemen pro 
vide for us, we go into production. Initially we may go into produc 
tion for, say, 50 airplanes. Perhaps we may go into “production for 
100 of them. The number purchased depends on the cost and on mili- 
tary requirements. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Frernanpez. The reason T was asking these questions is that 
have heard expressed, as the chairman said about another item vol 
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that people who are supposed to know a little something about this, 
that maybe we are going into the production of too many diversified 
classes of airplanes, both in the Navy and in the Air Force. 

I was just wondering just how much attention is being given to 
eliminating some of the ones that perhaps would be very fine to have, 
but are not absolutely necessary. 

I take it one of the reasons the Russians have gotten such a large 
production is that they have more or less limited themselves to their 
best MIG’s and have gone into very heavy production on them, 
whereas we seem to be scattering our shots into too many of the per- 
haps very finest aircraft, better aircraft than theirs in time, but pretty 
expensive aircraft. 

Now, I don’t know. I was just wondering about that. 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Fernandez, that is very carefully watched 
within the Navy. As an example, I think there are two things that 
caused the defeat of the Japanese as early as their defeat was brought 
about. 

First, they went in for only one type of fighter, the Zero, which you 
have probably heard about. The Zero was better than the types that 
we had in the Navy to start with, but the day we were able to produce 
airplanes better than that marked the beginning of the decline and the 
defeat of the Japanese. ‘They did not keep abreast of new develop- 
ments, in other words. 

Secondly, they did not have an effective pilot-training program. 
At the start of the war they had naval aviators that were just as good 
as those this country had, but they did not have a reserve, nothing to 
back them up. They had a first team and the minute that we were 
able to get rid of their first team of aviators, they were lost. 

Admiral Comps. May I add another point off the record ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. Certainly. 

Of course, there is one thing that needs to be emphasized because 
the natural and the normal thing, to me at least, is to say, “Well, we 
have lost *X? amount of planes,” and then not enter into an analysis 
of what categories that loss came out of. 

In other words, if we take our loss and try to match it against the 
MIG’s operations as such, we lose proportion, we are out of balance, 
we are out of step, because our loss has been created by ground sup- 
port, proximity to ground fire. 

Admiral Comes. That is right, sir, but the reports given widest 
publicity are those relating to the MIG’s. 

Mr. Sueprarp. [ grant that. The national psychology pertaining 
to the issue has not been resolved to the point of determining and 
understanding what is actually going on there. They say that the 
MIG is better than anything we have because we have lost so many 
planes, 

Of course, if you look at that point of view, you get a false premise. 
There is no question about that. 

Admiral Comrs. Mr. Fernandez, for the record, I might speak fur- 
ther on the matter of the prototypes. I might have left the impres- 
sion that from those prototypes we build all of those planes and put 
them into production. We do not. I would say that only a third 
toa half of those prototypes reach production. — 
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We are forever holding these competitions and trying to get the 
best planes we can. We don’t always go into production on the-e 
planes as they come out. 

Mr. Frernanpez. But you have to get the prototype to find out what 
the plane can do? 

Admiral Combs. Yes, sir: that is part of the procedure. 

Mr. Wicetesworrh. Admiral, do | understand that all of the state 
ment you read to us this morning is on the record ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir: not all that I read. There is a copy here 
that has been prepared for the record, in which some of the inform 
tion has been cut out. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WicéLteswortru. On page 5 of vour statement, I notice that you 
say: 

During the past IS months we found that lack of sufficiently rapid technologies) 
progress on our part had enabled the enemy in Korea to confront our combs 
forces with aircraft having performance characteristics superior to those. ot 
our own forces, 

Does that mean that, in your opinion, if you had had more money 
for research and development, as contrasted with what you referre:| 
to on page 6 as “postwar austerity programs” this situation would 
not have developed ¢ 

Admiral Comps. This sentence, Mr. Wigglesworth, means that dur 
ing the last 18 months we found that the enemy in Korea had plane- 
that are equal or better than ours, and if we had made sufficiently rapid 
technological progress back before those 18 months we would not 
have been in that position, Our statement perhaps is not worded to: 
clearly but there were vears since World War IT, when, as you remer: 
ber, research and development necessarily was cut. It was cut very 
low. 

Mr. Wiceieswortru. Was it cut by the Congress or cut by the armed 
services / 

Admiral Comes. Well, sir, may IT say this: The request we brought 
to the Congress was low. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. As far as the Congress is concerned, T do not 
recall any substantial reductions in research and development. 
recent vears. 

Admiral Comnrs. That is correct, sir. The Congress has never cul 
below the requested amount. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. There were, of course, some funds, some ss 
million fora guess, that were frozen at one time by the President. Did 
that apply to naval research and development / 

Mr. Surprarp. Proportionately : ves. 

Admiral CLexron. [think it was $25 million in the Navy that wa 
withheld. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, I would like to make this suggestion tom) 
colleague, and present it to you gentlemen: I think it would be 
extremely interesting if we could go ) back and see what was proposed 
within the respective aviation developments or operations within ov 
military and see how intensely at that time they were pressing fo 
funds for the development of jet functions. 
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I think we will find a dual responsibility there, gentlemen, if my 
1yemory serves me correctly. 

In other words, just how jet conscious were we among ourselves 
in fostering our research and development 4 

All right, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wigetesworti. Did I understand you to sav, Admiral Clexton, 
that there were about $25 million that were withheld from Navy 
research and devolpment at the time of the freezing of funds by the 
President ¢ 

Admiral Crextron. I believe that was the correct amount: 325 
million was withheld after it had been appropriated by the Congress. 

I will check that amount and correct it in the record. 

(It was $25 million taken from aviation Navy by BP. L. 46, seth Cong.) 


Mr. WigeLeswortit. On page 6 you say : 

Our request for funds falls short by more than TOO aircraft of modernizing all 
of the approved operational forces discussed by Vice Admiral Cassady, 

On the basis of the program as now contemplated. how long would 
the modernization of that more than (00 aircraft represeut in time 4 


Admiral Cassapy. Off the record. 
PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. On page & of your statement you show the 
number of aircraft per month that you intended to produce under the 
original goals and indicate that after preliminary negotiations with 
contractors, this number having proven to be too optimistic, you re- 
duced the rate per month. W ‘hat is the present rate of production 
per month, off the record 4 When do you oie to reach the reduced 
level that you have referred to ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Off the record. 


EFFECT OF DESIGN CHLANGE ON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. ‘To what extent do you Song that the pro 
duction of planes has been hampered by changes in design in the 
ivrent fiscal year / 

Captain Brarpstey. There are two phases of changes of design 

hich have to be considered separately. 

One phase is the introduction of a completely new design from a 
prototype, and the other is a sumple modification of a plane that is 
lready being produced, The introduction of a new tee 1, following 
he prototype, usually poses engineering problems that require solu 
tonas we go into large scale production, Those sometimes cause cde 

ys in production. 

Changes in design for safety of flight come as a result of actual 

rrier operations or combat experience. These changes, generally 

waking, do not have the delaying effect of new mode! changes be- 
ue they are usually phased in so that they will not delay produc 
(ion untess it is something that simply has to be put in for safety of 
fheht reasons. 

Mir. Wioctesworti. Well, it has been repeatedly sugested to me 

it one reason why production has not been greater than it has been 
the fact that after the plane is ordered, and before it is produced, it 
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is subjected to frequent changes in design which have slowed up the 
delivery of the plan very materially. 

Do you or do you not think that is a fact so far as the Navy is 
concerned ? 

Admiral Comps. Changes in design after the prototype has been 
fabricated, but before production has begun are very numerous. There 
are bound to be many changes in getting production under way be- 
cause we just have not found any aircraft builders yet who have 
been able to build the planes without defects in them. We have sev- 
eral of them now in the advanced models which we discussed with 
you earlier in the hearing. Those planes are flying today in the proto- 
type stage, but they have some bugs and it takes time to work those 
out. 

There are engineers who sit up nights thinking about ways and 
means to make a plane stable, which they find in their first flights is 
not. stable. 

And that is a condition, Mr. Wigglesworth, which we are always 
going to have to live with, I am afraid. We just have not reached 
the stage of the art where we can go right in from the very beginning 
without having to make changes. But we are keeping the changes 
that we institute in going designs, the designs that are already in 
production, down to the very minimum. Every change that is pro- 
posed has to be cleared by me and I am very mindful of the neces- 
sity of holding changes to a minimum. 

I do not delegate to anybody the authority to approve changes ex- 
cepting those involving safety of flight. If something occurs affect- 
ing safety for flight, the deficiency is corrected immediately. This is 
done to protect lives and to keep up the morale of the people who have 
to fly these planes. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Do you or do you not consider there has been 
any material slowing down in the production as the result of changes 
in design prescribed after orders have been placed for production ‘ 

Admiral Comps. I would not say that at the present time they are 
great. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. Have there or have there not been delays in 
the last vear or two? 

Admiral Comps. There have been delays in the past, Mr. Wiggles 
worth, but I believe we have them pretty much under control now. 


LEAD TIME 


Mr. Wicéiesworrn. It is stated at the bottom of page 8 that— 

Current mobilization plans require delivery rates greatly in excess of those 
presently scheduled for the next several years. 

What delivery rates are contemplated under current mobilization 
plans, off the record / 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLesworrH. The testimony you have given us with respect 
to small business refers to planes and equipment solely and in no 
sense to such things as clothing or shoes. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. Our responsibilities pertain to 
aeronautical equipment for the Navy. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF ATRCORART AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


{mounts available for obligation 























Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $2, SSO, 629, 000 | $4, 333, 000, 000 $3, 960, 042. 000 
Transferred to ‘Facilities, Navy,’ pursuant to Public 
Law 843, Sist Cong —4, 032, 819 
Adjusted appropriation or estimiuts 2, 876, 596, 18} $, 333, 000, 000 » 960, 042. 000 
Applied to contract authorization 530. 000, 000 150, 000, GOO 160, 042, 000 
Contract authorization 575, 496, 000 
. Prior year balance available 
Contract authorization 124, 797, G00 
Appropriation 139, 561, 525 WT 
teimbursements from other accounts 16, 211, 924 000 39, 000. 000 
Total available for obligation 3, 202, 662, 630 3, 976, 478, 507 3, 539, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent years 54, 153, 507 
Obligations incurred 3, 148, 509, 123 3, O76, 478, 507 3. 539, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
IMAL actual 1952 estimate 1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Aircraft procurement $2, 860, 809,199 © $3,812, O81, 507 $3, 284, S80, O00 
>» Ordnance for new vireraft 57, 741, 000 51, 079, 000 7, 497, 000 
3 Guided missile and target done procurement 101, 261, 000 5 S42, O00 : OOO 
1. Technical equipment for service training 4,755, 000 938, 000 6, 455, 000 
5. Aircraft modernization 000 29, 203, 000 18, 368, 000 
Total direct obligations : 3, 7, 199 3, 937, 153, 507 > 500, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts | 
1. Aircraft procurement | } 356 89, 325, 000 39, 000, 000 
2. Ordnance for new aircraft | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
from other accounts... Soc | 16, 211, 924 39, 325, 000 39. 000, 000 
Obligations incurred | 3,148, 509, 123 3, 976, 478, 507 3, 539, 000, 000 
| | 


YS: 
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Obligations by objects 














Object classification 1941 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 2, 898 3, 587 4,445 
Ful! time equivalent of all other positions 1 1 i 
Average number of all employees , 2,045 3,949 
Deduct number paid from project order funds 1, 558 8, 447 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Personal 
services 487 i)2 502 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $5, 891 $5, 787 $5, 787 
Average grade GS-10.1 GS-8.7 GS-8.6 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary $2, 652 $2, 952 $2, 952 
Average grade CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 470 $3, 628 $3, 628 
Direct obligations 
01 Personal service 
Permanent positions $8, 717, 109 $11, 915, 176 $15, 626, 286 
P 1 and temporary positions 9,074 R195 ®, 195 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base MM, T87 65, 250 
Payment above basic rates 502, 319 857, 827 912, 370 
Total personal services 9, 229, 102 12, 837, 985 16, 612, 101 
Dednuet amounts financed from project orders charged 
to object classes O8 and 09 6, 109, 606 9, 610, 000 13, 480, 781 
Net personal services 3,119, 496 3, 227, O85 3, 131, 320 
02 Travel 512, 000 776, 000 769, 000 
03 Transportation of things 6, 991, 575 9, O84, 000 10, 195. 000 
07 Other contractual services i 711,655 1, 350, 000 609, 000 
OS Supplies and materials 670, 181 1, 252, 000 400, 000) 
0o Equipment 3. 053, 684, 380 3.839, 296,522 3, 458, 010, 180 
1 Lands and structures 66, 603, 000 &2. 098, 000 26, 890, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 4,912 69, O00 94, 500 
Total direct obligations 3, 182, 207, 199 3, 937, 153, 507 | 3, 500, 000, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
0o Equipment 16, 211, 924 39, 325, 000 39, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred 3, 148, 509, 123 (3, 976, 478, 507 | 3, 539, 000, On 


Mr. Suepparp. We shall insert in the record, at this point, pages 
9-2 thru 9-7. 

“Construction of aircraft and related procurement” is the Navy’s largest and 
in many respects its most important appropriation. In seope, this appropria- 
tion is restricted to major procurement areas associated with naval aviation 
and covers principally new aircraft for the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
their Reserve components. Other procurement areas covered by the appropria 
tion are ordnance for new aircraft, guided“ missiles, target drones, technical 
equipment for service training: and replacement equipment to modernize serv- 
ice aireraft currently in operating complements. 

The principal area in the appropriation “Aircraft procurement” is vital te 
naval aviation because the level of aircraft procurement determines the ail 
iff operating strength possible and, through aircraft operating strength 
the military effectiveness in future years of a Navy that is organized largely 
abont its aviation components. Further, the going rate of aircraft procurement 
governs the early mobilization potential of the aircraft industry and, therefore 





has a controlling influence on the Nation's ability to meet its mobilization re 
quirements. An adequate aircraft procurement program increases the mobiliza 


tion potential both by increasing the number of modern aircraft available at the 
onset of hostilities and by materially shortening the period required for fu 
mobilization 

Annual requirements for new aircraft are based on the planned aircraft operat 
ing strength, specific combat coinplements, attrition, obsolescense, and the 
normal service life of the various models of aircraft in use. Because of the long 
lead-time involved in aircraft production, aircraft ordered under this estimate 
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will, with few exceptions, not be delivered until calendar vear 1954. For this 
reason the currently budgeted level of aircraft operations has been projected 
through 1954 as one of the factors determining aircraft-procurement require- 
ments to be covered by the 1953 budget estimate. 

The “Aircraft procurement” estimates for 1953 reflect the policy of maintain- 
ing a continuing flow of production geared to present force levels, and of ex- 
panding production capabilities rather than production itself, to provide for 
mobilization needs. Aircraft procurement provided under this estimate does 
not completely modernize the operating forces, but aircraft deliveries pro- 
gramed under this estimate and preceding appropriations have been held to a 
level which will not unduly peak the aircraft industry and yet at the same time 
will afford an acceptable base for full mobilization should this action become nec- 
essary. Scheduled monthly aircraft deliveries for 1953 and 1954 reach a level 
several times greater than that which existed, at the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea but these schedules of deliveries have been fully coordinated with man- 
power, material, and facility availability and, as currently revised, are realistic 
both from the standpoint of funding and feasibility. 

An important factor contributing to the feasibility of current aircraft-deliv- 
ery schedules is the advance procurement of Jong lead-time aircraft compo- 
nents in 1952 from funds appropriated last year for the “Expansion of United 
States air power.” Previously a large percentage of the delivery slippages were 
attributable to the fact that the lead-time for the manufacture of many of the 
complex equipments installed in an aircraft is substantially longer than the 
time required to fabricate the basic airframe. Among the more critical areas 
in which advance procurement of Components is essential are jet engines, pro- 
pellers, and complex radars. 

Approximately $208 milion of the 1952 expansion fund has been utilized to place 
orders for long lead-time components of the type indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, in preparation for the 1953 aircraft procurement program. The 
1958 estimate contains a similar item to permit advance procurement of long 
lead-time components for the 1954 aircraft program. Since the amount budgeted 
for this advance procurement each year is, in the year following, taken as a 
deduction from “Aircraft procurement” costs, the total amount requested by 
appropriation is not augmented by this procedure. 

In keeping with the policy of expanding the industrial base for mobilization 
in lieu of a more rapid acceleration in delivery of military equipment, provision 
has been made in the 1958 estimate for the funds necessary to complete the 
facilities-expansion program previously authorized. Funds requested for this 
purpose in 1953 are required to cover an average increase of about 18 percent that 
has occurred in both construction and tool costs since the original estimates were 
presented to Congress last spring. Unless these funds are provided, the entire 
program will have to be reoriented and projects already under wavy scaled back 
and projects not yet started eliminated entirely. This drastic rescheduling of 
the program would result in a mobilization capacity approximately one-third less 
than originally programed. 

In the remaining area of the appropriation, “Aircraft modernization,” de 
liveries of new aircraft and the major modernization prozrams undertaken in 
5T and 1252 permit a substantial reduction in program requirements for 1955 
Approximately 65 percent of the total funds requested for aircraft modernization 
are required to outfit service aircraft with specialized missile-control equipment 
necessary for guided missile operations in the fleet. 

To summarize, new obligational authority in the amount of S$3,.500,000,000 is 


requested for the 1958 procurement programs covered by the “Construction of 
aircraft and related procurement” estimate, Which is approximately 10 percent 


less than the amount appropriated for the current year. An additional anpro- 
priation of $460,042,000 also is requested to meet payments due under contract 
authorization provided in previous vears. This amount will completely finance 
the remaining unfunded balance of outstanding contract authorizat 
combined appropriation request for “Construction of aircraft and related pro 
curement” therefore totals $3,960,042,000. 

Ordnance equipment, under the technical cognizance of the Bureau of Aero 
nautics, has been included in the aircraft unit costs under the “Aireraft procure 
ment” activity of this estimate. but ordnance equipment under the technical 
ognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance has been priced separately and has been 
budgeted under a separate activity of the appropriation estimate. Funds 
budgeted under this separate activity will finance the procurement, by the Bureau 
of Ordnance, of aircraft guns and fire-control ecuipment required in the aireraft 





ion. The 
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that are procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics. The specific types of ordnance 
equipment required are determined by the numbers of each model ordered by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. : 

Guided-missile procurement has been programed at an increased level in 1953. 
This increase reflects the substantial progress that has been made in guided- 
missile development during the past few vears and the increased importance 
being placed on these weapons in defense planning, As in previous vears, major 
emphasis in 1953 will continue to be placed on air-lannched missiles with several] 
alternative missiles, each incorporating specific military characteristics, pro- 
sramed for procurement so that concurrent evaluation can be pursued and the 
fleet assured of missiles of Optimum military efficiency. In addition to the air- 
launched missiles included in the 1958 program, additional quantities of ship- 
launched missiles currently undergoing evaluation have been programed for 
procurement to accelerate their technical evaluation, 

Target drone procurement in 1953 has been programed at approximately the 
same level as in 1952 for those targets to be used by the fleet for gunnery train- 
ing. This level is considered the minimum necessary to support an adequate 
fleet-training program. The increase in fund requirements for target drones in 
1953 reflects the program procurement of high-speed long-range targets for the 
suided-nissile evaluation program and other Classified projects. 

Procurement of technical aviation and missile equipment for service training 
has been budgeted at a reduced level in 1953 despite a large increase in technical 
training programs throughout the naval aeronautical organization. The esti 
mate provides for the procurement of new types of aviation equipment to train 
tleet personnel in such diverse fields as electronics, armament, engines, instru- 
ments, and aviation mechanics. The initial increment of a long-range program 
of equipping the major training agencies with service models of guided-missile 
components and associated equipment is contained in the 1953 estimate. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Suerrarp. There are frequently erroneous concepts of what 
constitutes obligational authority as that phrase is applied. 

I would like to have you define it and then explain the recaps that 
are represented on page 9-7. 

I know there is more detail to that, but T want that as a working 
hasis in order that we may be able to absorb the other projects and 
put them in their proper step, as it were. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Statement of obligattonal authority 


1952 1953 
U nobligated balance, beginning of year $54, 153, 507 
New contract authorization " e 
Cash appropristion 4, 333, 000, OOO $3, 960, 042, 006 
Cash applied to prior contract authorization $50,000, 000 $60, 042, 000 
Subtotal 3, 883,000, 000 3, 500, 000, 04 
Total available for obligation | 3,937, 153, 507 3. 590, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, end of vear } 
; RHC; ay ’ 
New obligational authority bot sites os | 3, 937, 153, 507 3, 500, 000, 800 
| 


Captain Dopson. Tam Captain Dodson, Director of the Fiscal 
Division, Bureau of Aeronautics. The new obligational authority we 
refer to here is— 

Mr. Sueprrarp, Just a minute. T think you are stepping a little 
bit ahead of me. 

We are talking about obligational authority. The first Ine on 
page 9-7 starts with the unobligated balance as of the beginning of 
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the year. IT would like to have you pick it up in sequence, if you 
will, Captain, please. 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1952. we had an unobligated 
balance of $54,153,507. That unobligated balance re presents obliga- 
tional authority which was not obligated during the fiscal vear 1951 
and prior years. ‘This amount consists of production change money 
which is required after the aireraft are in production and being de 
livered. 

The cash appropriation provided in 1952 was $4.333,000,000, of 
which $450,000,000 was provided to liquidate prior contre act authoriza- 
tion gri anted in the fiseal vears 149 and 1950, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, that prior obligation should not be confused 
with the first line / 

Captain Dopson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueperarp. All right. proceed. 

Captain Dopsox. That gives us for the fiscal vear 1952 new obliga- 
tional authority of $3,883,000.000, which, added to the first line, or the 
unobligated balance of $54,153,507, gives us a total available for obli- 
gation in the fiscal year 1952 of $3.937,153.507, 

Mr. Survrarp, Now, when you quote that figure, vou are quoting 
“ at Money or obligational authority 4 Which of the two 

Captain Dopson. That is money, appropriated funds available for 
obligation, which includes the $54,.153.507 of unobligated funds from 
prior years, 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Captain Dopsox. Now, we anticipate that at the beginning of 1953. 
there will be no unobligated balances from prior years. 

sa Sterparp. Now, why do you take that position at this point 4 

Captain Dopsox. The contracts that we are letting in this fiscal year, 
1952, sir, will include coverage of the production change money which 
constituted the carry-over of 354,155,507 at the beginning of fiscal 1952, 
Thus we anticipate no unobligated balance at the beginning of fiscal 
vear 1955, 

We are requesting a cash ap propriation of $8,960,042,000, which will 
consist of new obligational authority of $3,500,000,000 and $460,042,000 
to liquidate the unfinanced balance of contract authorization granted 
in fiscal vears 1950 and 1951. We have only cash appropriations since 
those vears and therefore we will not have to make any further requests 
for cash to liquidate prior contract authorizations. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then the language in the last line, to wit, new obli- 
vational authority, refers to money and not to the authorization by 
law ¢ 

Captain Dobson, by at is correct. sir. So we have new obligational 
authority in 1953 of $3,500,000,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Ve os well. Thank you very much for your explana- 
tion of that. Mr. Fernandez, is there a question pertaining to this 
recap’ [Tf so. this is a good point to resolve it. 


CASH APPLIED TO CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Fernanpez. In vour table there is a figure of $460,042,000 under 
the item “Cash applied to prior contract authorization.” Now, as | 
understood in 1952 you only had $54,153,507 left for which there was 
wuthority, 
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Where does the difference between the $54,153,507 and the $460,042,- 
000 arise from 4 

Captain Dopson, The $54,155,507 of unobligated balance, sir, in- 
cludes both cash appropriations and contract authorizations. That is 
the unobligated balance as of the end of the year. 

The $460,042,000 is not new obligational authority or new contract 
authorization. It is the cash appropriation requested to liquidate 
prior year contract authorizations. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is what IT am addressing myself to. 

bee loes the prior year contract authorization come from? 

Captain Dopson. In the fiseal year 1951 and prior years, it was the 
policy of Congress to vote certain cash appropriations and to vote the 
additional obligational authority required in the form of contract 
suthorization. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. In lieu of the money. 

Captain Dopson. We were allowed to go out and obligate, that is, 
to place contracts for aircraft, to the full amount of the cash appro- 
priation plus the contract authorization. Then in future years, as 
those aircraft were delivered and we required the funds to cover the 
expenditures, we were given cash appropriations to liquidate the 
contract authorization of the prior vears. 

Since Korea it has been the policy of Congress not to give us contract 
authorization, but only cash appropriations and we should have no 
further request in the future for the liquidation of prior authorization. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That I understood, and that is why I wondered 
why you still show this large item of obligated funds. 

According to this, vou had only left 854,153,507 of unobligated 
authorization, 

Now, for this year you show cash applied to prior contract authori- 
zation of $460,042,000, Do you follow me / 

Capt: iin Dopson. That is correct, sir. As of this time the $54,153,- 
507 and the additional $460,042.000 are all out in contracts. That 
money now is fully obligated. 

Admiral Cassapy. The $54 million represents cash in the bank. Is 
that not what it is? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Wait just a minute. Mr. Fernandez, let me call 
your attention to something here off the record. 

(Ott the record.) 

Captain Dopson. May I say that all of these funds are already out 
in contracts. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Was this $160,042,000 obligated before 1952 and is 
it a carry-over of that obligation ? 

Captain Dopson. Yes. sir. Those funds were obligated in 1951 and 
prior vears. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was a deferred-payment operation. We gave 
them the clear sign to go out and buy and then told them that if we 
found their buying authori ity was good we would give them the money 
for it, and now we are liquidating th: it authority. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Just one more question. 

Are there any more obligations that were authorized prior to 1952 
and for which appropriation was not provided that will come up in 
the future, or is this the last of it? 
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Captain Dopson. No, sir; this is the last request for that purpose. 

Admiral Ciexron. Not in this appropriation, but there are in 
others. 

Mr. Suerrarv. But not as it applies to aviation ? 

Admiral CLexron. Not in aviation. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You have other operations in the Bureau of Ships, 
but as far as aviation is concerned this cleans the sheet 4 

Admiral CLexton. That is right. 

Mr. Wicétesworru. As [ understand it, you are asking over-all for 
$3,960,042,000, That compares with an appropriation of $4,3533,000,- 
000 for the current vear, of which $333,000,000 was included in another 
appropriation entitled “Expansion of United States Air Power, Office 
of Secretary of Defense.” So that, really, if you exclude that latter 
item, the figure for the current year is an even $4 billion; is that 
correct / 

Captain Dopson. ‘That is correct, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES DUE TO LONG LEAD TIME 


Mr. Wigeitesworru. You indicate an unexpended balance as of 
June 30, 1952, of $5,941,254,709, and an estimated unexpended balance 
as of June 30, 1953, of $6,452,254,709, or approximately $615 billion, 
representing $6,250,816,000 for aircraft, $40,000,000 for production 
tools, $159,000,000 for guided missiles, with the balance of approxi- 
mately $43,000,000 being for modernization and technical training 
equipment. 

Is all of that carry-over except the $43 million required because of 
the long-lead-time character of the aircraft, the production tools, and 
the guided missiles in question ¢ 

Captain Dopson., That is correct, sir. The lead time of some of 
these items is 24 months and beyond. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH, And you have to have the obligational author- 
ity in terms of dollars for the three items referred to? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What about the balance of $43 million for the 
modernization and technical training equipment? Why do you need 
that in fiseal 1953 ¢ 

Captain Dopson. The kinds of equipment bought for moderniza- 
tion, sir, are the same as the basic long-lead-time components that 
go into the aircraft. We buy, under that modernization program, 
complex radars and other equipment, much of which actually has a 
longer lead time than the airframes themselves. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. The $43 million is for long lead items, and 
you have to have it all if you are going to place the orders? 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Mr. Wicereswortn. What was your unexpended balance as of 
December 31? 

Captain Dopson. The unexpended balance in this appropriation sir, 
as of December 31, 1951, was $6,816,208,525. 

Mr. Wiee_eswortn. That is your unexpended balance as of this 
same date. Your obligations amounted to $2,023,224.706. 
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Captain Dopson. That is the unexpended balance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicétesworrn, That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Surprarp. All right, gentlemen, insofar as the construction 
of aircraft and related procurement appertain, your figure in 1952 was 
$4.333.000,000. 

Tours estimate for 1953. is $8,960,042,000, which shows a decrease 
he ere those two figures of $372,958,000 ; is that correct / 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 


Fripay, Feeruary 29, 1952. 
Arrcrarr ProcureMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the first 
budget activity, “Aircraft procurement,” which is reflected on pages 
9-10 of the justifications in which you are presenting an estimate 
for 1953 for $3.268.032.150, as against your estim: ite for 1952 of 
£3.790,854.807, which reflects a decrease of $552,822,657, 

We will insert pages 9-10 in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Budget activity 1— Aircraft procurement 


No Project | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
la | Aircraft procurement __. | $2, 330,021, 384 | $3, 121,904, 807 | $2, 898, 032, 150 
ib | Advance procurement of long lead-time aircraft } 
components __- J 0 202, 935, 000 | 195, 000, 000 
le | Aireraft facilities expansion 530, 787, S15 443, 015, 000 | 175, 000, 000 
1d | Augmentation of gasoline productive facilities 0 23, 000, 000 | 0 
Total, direct obligations : 2, 860, 809, 199 3, 700, 854, 807 | 3, 268, 032, 150 


Aireraft procurement is the most important activity in the Navy's aviation 
budget in two major respects: First, it provides for the modernization of naval 
aviation operating units by equipping them with the most modern combat-type 
aircraft which American industry can produce; secondly, the aircraft delivery 
levels possible under this estimate and preceding appropriations determines to 
a large extent the time interval which would be required to meet the vastly 
higher aircraft delivery levels necessary should there be a full-scale mobiliza- 
tion. The level of peacetime procurement materially affects the time span re- 
quired to reach peak mobilization requirements since even a small inerease in 
the volume of production prior to mobilization results in a progressively more 
rapid expansion in output under mobilization. 

New aircraft are required each year not only for the replacement of aircraft 
lost by attrition but more importantly for the timely introduction of new 
models of superior combat capabilities. To accomplish this. aircraft must be 
ordered early enough to be built and delivered with such timing that when an 
existing model becomes obsoiescent it can be replaced by modern aircraft of 
superior performance, 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. This program finances the procurement cost of 
the aircraft for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Re- 
serve components. Procurement costs include the contract price of the 
airplane itself, essential tooling, and Government-furnished equip- 
ment required to outfit the aire raft for its scheduled mission, together 
with supporting quantities of related spares and spare parts. 

















Requirements for aircraft procurement are based on the planned 
aircraft operating program, specific combat complements, attrition, 
obsolescence, and normal aircraft service life. The 1953 level of 
operating aircraft has been projected through 1954 for the purpose of 
determining procurement requirements. This projection is necessary 
because of the lead-time involved in production of modern complex 
combat aircraft. Because of this production lead-time, delivery of 
aircraft to be ordered with funds requested in this estimate will not 
be completed until December 1954. 

Under the procurement program presented in this estimate there 
will exist at December 31, 1954, a deficiency of more than 700 modern 
combat aircraft. This deficiency will be covered in quantity by operat- 
ing existing combat models which can be used in fleet complements 
but which are limited in ability to engage in combat with enemy air- 
eraft. The procurement program which has been requested, however, 
is considered to represent a practical balance between production 
capabilities and military requirements in view of existing world con- 
ditions. Over-all the number of aircraft scheduled for procurement 
under this estimate approximates the number which will be required 
in succeeding years to maintain the 1953 operating complemeats in 
a reasonably acceptable state of modernization. A further important 
consideration is that the ordering of additional aircraft at this time 
would in aH probability tend to unduly peak the aircraft industry 
and lead to increased costs. 

Because of the major importance of the 1953 aircraft procurement 
program, a complete list of the quantities, models, and estimated 
prices of the aircraft planned for procurement under this estimate has 
been included in the confidential supplement to this estimate. Each 
aircraft model included in this list which is currently in production is 
priced at or below current procurement costs. New models not pre- 
viously procured have been priced on the basis of engineering esti- 
mates or tentative contractor quotations reflecting current levels of 
material prices and labor rates. The pricing basis thus includes no 
allowance for any increases in labor or material costs that may occur 
in future months. Any future increases in labor rates or material 
costs which do occur will preclude completion of the procurement 
program presented in this estimate unless additional funding is pro- 
vided. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


During the first half of the current fiscal vear, Mr. Chairman, we 
obligated under this budget activity a total of $2.023,.224,706. Our 
expenditures during this same period totaled $486.231432. 

Now, with your concurrence, I would like to turn to the confidential 
statement, page 9-1. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with such comments as vou wish to make on 
this either on or off the record. 

Admiral Comes. This will have to be off the record. sit 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. At this point in the record T would like to have vou 
tell me how many planes vou had delivered in 1951 of all types. Do 
vou have that figure available? 
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Mr. Lewis. We do not have it readily available, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insert it in the record at this point or supply it to 
the committee if it is an item that contains security information. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to was supplied for the information of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Lewis. I have the figure for three-fourths of the calendar year, 
if that would be of any value at this point. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I want the number for 1951 if you can give it to me, 
the number at the latest date you can give it and also how many you 
have had delivered out of your 1952 requirement, if any. 

Mr. Lewis. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, rephrasing my question how many do you an- 
ticipate having delivered out of the number of planes required for 
1952, 1953 and 1954? T want those figures indicated at this point in 
the record. 

Mr. Lewis. Those are confidential figures, Mr, Sheppard. 

Mr. Surrparp. Then supply them for the benefit of the clerk, not 
for the record, 

Mr. Lewis. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Sureprarp. Give us the unexpended balance available in 1952 
and the estimated amount for 1953 for aircraft procurement appro- 
priation purposes and the amounts appropriated so that the record 
will show at this point all amounts available for expenditure purposes 
during those 2 years. Insert that in the record at this point, or is that 
the tvpe of information you would not want to have on the record ? 

Admiral Comrs. We could supply the dollar amount. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is what I meant. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Unexpended balance of aircraft procurement funds at June 30, 


1951 ee aa LENE bee ae ihe $3, 185, 496, 710 
Appropriated for aircraft procurement funds during fiscal year 
eS on ees ae ae Sees 3, 736, 701,300 
Total available for expenditure in fiscal year 1952 6, 922, 198, 010 
Estimated expenditures during fiscal year 1952_ ~~~ _- r 1, 266, 515, 765 
Unexpended balance at June 30, 1952.22. nae | Oy) OS BRZ, 245 
Appropriation requested for 1953 ee rae ene EET hE 


Total available for expenditure under previous appropri- 
ations and the amount herein requested -----_ __. 8, 925, 714, 395 


— —— + 





Mr. Suerparp. IT would like to discuss another aspect of your pre- 
sentation, and if Tam wrong in my assumption you will correct me. 
We will go back to the statement you read off the record as it referred 
to models, quantities and unit costs and totals. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerprarp. All right, gentlemen, let us go back on the record. 

IT notice in your statement on page 9-11 you say in effect that you 
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estimate that the procurement level in future years will have to ap- 
proximate the level attained in this present budget to keep the forces 
now authorized in a reasonably modernized status. If that is what it 
means, then it would appear to conflict with Admiral Cassady’s state- 
ment that. after December 1954 plane procurement can be dropped 
about 25 percent. What is the situation ¢ 

Captain SHinn. ‘There is no conflict, sir. Admiral Cassady’s state- 
ment referred to rate of aircraft deliveries, whereas Admiral Combs 
refers to annual funding of aircraft and procurement by fiscal years. 
There is considerable lag between funding and deliveries. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Bearpstey. With reference to our discussion off the record 
on costs, IT can summarize for the record some of the factors account- 
able for the cost increases. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right; put it on the record at this point. 


COST INCREASES 


Captain Brarpstey. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
hourly wages in the aircraft industry, including engine manufact- 
urers, and the manufacturers of spare parts in August, 1950 was 
$1.626. By November of 1951 this had increased to $1.815, an increase 
of 18.7 cents an hour or approximately an 1114-percent rise. 

The weekly wage, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics indexes, 
increased about 15 percent during the same period. The increase in 
weekly wage includes some overtime but it shows that basic wages have 
gone up 11 to 15 percent. That is one reason for increased costs be- 
tween our 1952 and 1953 shopping lists. There have been correspond- 
Ing increases in the cost of raw material and purchased parts which 
the prime contractor must buy. 

Another reason for increased costs is the bringing in of second 
sources of production, both for the airplanes themselves and for the 
equipment going into the airplanes. It was necessary to bring in 
these second sources to broaden the production base in accordance 
with mobilization planning and the facilities program authorized by 
the Congress last vear. In many cases starting costs were higher 
than originally anticipated, particularly for the very complicated 
equipment we have been disctssing—electronics, engines, and high- 
performance models of aircraft. The higher costs incurred in starting 
second sources affects many of the unit prices we have been comparing 
in the off-the-record discussion. 

When we came to you last vear with our 1952 budget, our original 
shopping list included a specific number of aircraft. In addition 
to the number of aircraft in the original estimate: we programed 
others from the $338,000,000 appropriated for the expansion of air 
ower. However, when we came to place our contracts we found that, 
lacaua of this price rise, we were not able to purchase the total 
number of aircraft our shopping lists called for and we therefore had 
to scale back our procurement program to the quantities we could buy 
from the funds appropriated. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which was due to the increase in your unit cost 
at the time you gave it to us compared to the time that you actually 
got into production and costs were made available to you 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp, So the end result was that you got fewer planes 
out of the total funds appropriated than you anticipated / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you revise your comments IT want you people 
to address yourself specifically and in detail to this explanation and 
see if there is anything further that vou can add. It presents a very 
startling situation from a military procurement standpoint. In other 
words, we anticipate that we will need so many planes because of 
obsolescence and various and sundry things, and vet when vou get 
into this you find, even when the money is appropriated, for some 
reason we do not get the planes. The question is constantly asked. 
You get it from the press and from the floor of the House, * “WwW hy do 
we not have the planes?” We have spent the money for them but 
we do not have them, Therefore, your explanation on this pomt will 
have an extremely important bearing pertaiming to that specific ques 
tion. T want you to devote considerable attention to it for the benefit 
of preserving your own procurement integrity. 

Admiral Comns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The subject has been referred to by some Members 
of Congress as an anticipated situation because of an uncontrolled 
economy, and IT think that this factor that has just been referred to is 
very indicative of what one is confronti Ing ina rising market. 

It is reasonable to assume that this will appear all through your 
ludget; that it is not just confined to airplanes alone, so when the 
record comes to you and these indicated differentials are referred 


to, put in-an explanation and make it as factual as you can, dollar 
wise and percentagewise. 


NUMBER OF MODELS 


Mr. Wieciesworti. Admiral, you have indicated in the detailed 
break-down which you have given us off the record, according to my 
count. some 27 different types of wirplanes that the Navy desires 
to order during the fiscal year 1953. Tow many types of planes 
do we have on hand now in addition to the 27 types that vou wish te 
place orders for ¢ 

Captain Suinnx. When we speak of “type” in the Navy. we have 
a broader distinction than T think vou mean, Mr. Wigglesworth. 1 
think youmean models such as the F-9-F and the F-10-F. 

Mr. Wiceceswortrn. That is what 1 was basing my inquiry on 
The data vou furnished us indicate 27 different models that you want 
to place orders for in fiseal 1953, and T want to know how many addi- 
tional models we have inthe Navy Air Force now 4 

Captain Saoun, Of the total numbers of aircraft which have been 
honght since World War I], sir, we have 41 basic models of the 
kind we are asking to buy in fiscal 1953. This total includes those 
we are asking to buy in 1953. In fighters, carrier based, we have 10 
models. 

In the attack. carrier based. we have seven that we have bought 


sinee World War ri, 
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In your next category, fighter seaplanes, we have had none since 
World War Il. This is the first fighter seaplane model to be bought 
since the war. 

In the helicopters we have had eight. In observation we have had 
only one. It is practically the same airplane. In patrol we have 
had six. 

In search, carrier-based antisubmarine, we have had two. In the 
trainers we have only the three that we are now asking for. We have 
hought some of those since World War II. In the lighter-than-air 
we have had three, 

Mr. Wicciesworri. You have just referred to 41 models. Those, 
as T understand it, include the 27 models that you want to place orders 
for in 1953 4 

Captain Sunn. That is correct, sir. The 27 are developments of 
the basic types included in the 41. Adding the fighter seaplane type, 
which is entirely new, the number would be 41. 

Mr. Wiceiesworriu. In other words, you have 14 models on hand 
over and above the 27 that you intend to place further orders for in 
the next fiscal year / 

Captain SHinnx. That is correct, sir, except that, of the 27, 3 are 
not basically different: 24 would be a more closely corresponding 
number, 

Mr. Wiccresworri. In the full subcommittee the other day, when 
we were discussing the Air Force program, IT raised the question as to 
the great number of types or models of planes in the Air Force with 
a view to ascertaining whether it was not possible that we might do 
better, both in terms of efficiency and economy, if we reduced the num- 
her of types or models and concentrated on those that are most ef- 
fective. 


ADVISABILITY OF REDUCING THE NUMBER OF PLANE MODELS 


Yesterday [received a letter from Under Secretary Gilpatrick of the 
Air Foree in which he said, among other things: 

It was apparent to me, both from hearing and reading the transcript of your 
colloguy with Colonel Vansickle during Monday's hearing before the Military 
Appropriations subcommittee, that you were not satisfied with the explanation 
given in response to your question about the number and types of aircraft in om 
Hscal-vear 1955 program, The explanation left me equally unsatisfied. 

He goes on, and at the end of his letter he says: 

The multiplicity of models, particularly in the fighter type. is of considerable 
concern to the operating Commands of the Air Korce, the Chief of Staff, and to 
me. The problem is so important that the Secretary of Defense has directed the 
Chairman of the vesearch and Development Board to establish a panel to study 
the problem with a view to ascertaining whether or not there are more Air Force 
and Navy models than necessary and, if so, to reduce the number. The panel i: 
working at the present time. 

What is your comment, Admiral Cassady or Admiral Combs, on 
the question of whether it is advisable to maintain and operate 40 dif- 
ferent types or models of planes in the Navy 4 

Admiral Cassapy. Mr. Wigglesworth, if you will look at the shop, 
ping list which vou have before you, in the case of the attack carrier 
plane you will see the AD-5-N and the AD-5-W. They are identical 
wrframes with the same engine. The only difference is the equipment 
Which goes into the planes. 











The N designation has the electronics which permit search for 
enemy aircraft, for night observation, and so forth. The W desig- 
nation is exactly the same plane as the AD-5—-N, except that it has a 
different type of electronics in it. That is a plane that is primarily 
designed to pick up enemy aircraft which may be approaching the 
carrier task force. , 

Now, the AD-—6, just below that, is almost the identical plane as 
the previous AD series which we have bought. It has improvements 
built into the same airframe. 

Mr. WiceLesworrnu. [ notice, in spite of what vou say. that these 
prices vary all the way from $353.350 to $4,063.270 in that general 
group. 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correct. The difference is due to the 
equipment in the planes, largely electronics. Farther down on the 
list, among the fighters, you will see the F—-3—H-1 and the F-3-H-1-P 
They are identical planes, same airframe and same engine but wit! 
different equipment inside. 

Below that, the F—-7TU-3 and the F-7U-3P are identical except fo: 
the equipment carried in the airframe. 

Mr. Wiecirsworru. Those unit prices run all the way from $612,250 
up to S2,081,000, 

Admiral Cassapy. That is correet, sir, but the difference is due 
largely to the equipment in the plane and to the effect of the numbers 
of each model purchased. 

On the next page, under “Helicopters,” we have four models, each 
designed for a different purpose. One is observation, which is largely 


used by the marines. The second is antisubmarine, which has special 
electronics equipment in it. The next is an assault transport helt 
copter for transporting marine combat troops, and the fourth is the 


model used for air-sea rescue. 

Thus, when you break the 41 models down, you will find a large 
number of them have identical airframes and engines but different 

uxiliary equipment within the plane. 

Admiral Comers. On that same list, also, we have a number of mod 
els which are counterparts of models used in the Air Force. T will in 
cicate these off the record and at the same time explain how om 
evn new models phase into our operating program. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Wicctesworti. With a great variation in the unit costs / 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. A number ot the models which are ber tu 
purchased both by the Air Force and the Navy have different costs 
because the planes are similar only, not identical, because we are buy 
ing in different quantities, and because our prices include full spare 
part support. The planes for both services, however, are produced in 
the same plants, under the same technical supervision, the same cost in 
spection, and the same contractual arrangements. 

Mr. Wiecresworrn. Is it your opinion that it is or is not advisabl 
to continue to manufacture and operate all the various models whether 
vou call them 41 in number or somewhat less that have been referred 
toas making up the naval aviation force ? 

Admiral Comns. It is not advisable and we will not operate all 41 
basic models at the same time. When our new movlels are delivered, 
the older models will phase out of the program. 
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Mr. Wracirsworri. Nevertheless, you want to place orders out of 
1953 funds for no less than 27 planes listed by a different model ce- 
scription in the off-the-record breakdown. 

Admiral Cassapy. I would say that each one of those types is very 
definitely needed. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You think every one of these 27 models is es- 
sential toa proper naval air force; is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Cassapy. I do, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Do you think that is going to continue to be 
so, or is that a temporary situation due to phasing from one type of 
plane to another? 
~ Admiral Cassapy. In peacetime, sir, it will be necessary when we 
are experimenting with new types of planes to have what appears to 
be a large number of models. If we were to go to full mobilization, 
we would immediately eliminate and freeze models and go into mass 
production. 

Mr. Wiceiesworte. How many models would you produce in the 
event of mobilization, either on or off the record ? 

Admiral Cassapy. Between 25 and 30 basically different aircraft 
models would be required in naval aviation in wartime. It would not 
be less than 25. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. You have given us an ofl-the-record chart show- 
ing the Navy designation for each model of plane which you hope to 
place on order in the fiscal year 1953. Will someone please indicate 
the corresponding designation by the Air Force for stmilar planes ¢ 

\dmiral Cassapy. [think Tecan do that, off the record. 

Mr. Wiecirsworri. Admiral Cassady has given us a few of the de- 
sired Navy models and the designation by the Air Force of similar 
planes in its inventory. I judge that we do not have the complete pic- 
ture in this respect, but notice that the F 2y-1 has a unit price of 
$5,291,560 as compared with a unit price of $991,580 for the comparable 
plane inthe Air Force. T further notice that HRL-1 has a unit cost of 
S617.620 as compared with the unit cost of $159.624 for the Air Force 
model which it has been indicated may perhaps be comparable. Also, 
that the ————— has a unit cost of $5,647,714 as compared with a unit 
cost of $1,895,992 for its opposite number in the Air Force. 

Admiral Comps. We do not have detailed information on the Air 
Force program, Mr. Wigglesworth, but we can supply any data vou 
may desire concerning our own program. Comparative costs fre- 
quently are misleading, however, because of the great variation in 
equipment which may be installed in the same or similar plane models 
in order to outfit them for specific missions. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I wish that you would give us a chart, Admiral, 
showing the designations and unit cost for every model of Navy plane 
on hand, on order, or to be ordered with 1253 funds and the eorre- 
sponding designation by the Air Force for comparable models so that 
we can have the whole picture on hand. 

(The chart requested contained confidential information and was 
provided the committee ina separate classified statement. ) 

Admiral Comps. One of the reasons for the number of types and 
iodels which we operate in contrast to the Air Force is the diversitied 
operations that we have to perform. For instance. a very important 
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function we have is antisubmarine warfare, for which we have to pro- 
vide special planes; the Air Force does not have any parallel re- 
sponsibility. In addition, we have to provide types for mine laying, 
which likewise is not a responsibility of the Air Force. Our planes 
have to be equipped for carrier operations. We have advanced high- 
performance models designed to operate fram the large carriers which 
form our first-line combat forces. Then we have types which we 
operate from our small carriers which utilize the slow speed and other 
particular characteristics of those small carriers. And all of our 
carrier planes have to be designed for catapulting and carrier-landing 
operations. 

On that list you see the specialized types we provide the Marines 
for their close air-support operations and for troop carriers. These 
functions, of course, are similar to those of the Air Force but we also 
have seaplanes which are our particular responsibility. 

We must never forget the fact that we still have plenty of landing 
areas on the water which do not require long, heavy strips of concrete. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR UNIT COST 


Mr. Wicenesworrn. Now, Admiral Combs, let me ask you this: 
You pass on the unit costs, as T understand it. for any plane that is 
ordered; do vou not ? 

Admiral Comnrs. Yes, sir. That is a responsibility of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Mr. Wicerreswortrn. What do vou have that shows the computation 
of unit costs for any particular contract ? 

(dmiral Comrs. We have a cost sheet here which contains a break 
down of the unit costs of the airframe and equipment that goes into 
the plane. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. What does the sheet show ? 

Admiral Comrs. It shows. Mr. Wigglesworth. a detailed cost break 
down for each of the 27 models included in the fiscal vear 1953 air- 
craft-procurement program. 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Wreertrswortn. You have shown us, off the record, a break 
down in terms of the component parts which combined go to give the 
unit prices which vou present to the committee. To what extent does 
the amortization of the plant or overhead go into the unit costs of the 
items that you ask us to provide? 

Admiral Comrns. To the extent permitted by the Treasury Depart 
ment for tax amortization. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. As T understand it. if you buy a few planes, 
the cost of all tools, and probably other things, is charged to those 
few planes: whereas, as a matter of fact, they are available for use 
in connection for a much larger number of planes and probably will 
he so utilized. Ts that not correct ? 

\dmiral Cowns. That is a fact up to a point. sir. The tooling 
bought for a small number of planes will provide for a prodnetio 
line. a single line. which might turn out a total, if we needed them, of 
perhaps 25 planes a month. Tf we had to put in two production 
lines. or three production lines, the Jigs and fixtures and other tool 
ing which we are talking about ah would have to be duplicated. 
Large orders could not be handled by the single production line for 
which this money provides the tooling. 
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Mr. Wigé.esworri. But as a practical matter, right or wrong, we 
allow the manufacturer to amortize 100 percent of his new facilities 
and 100 percent of his tools, and I do not know how much other 
overhead, in the first few planes of a given type that are manufactured 
do we not ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Can we distinguish between tools, as we under- 
stand machine tools, and the tooling which we are talking about here / 
These are not machine tools but tooling—jigs, dies, and fixtures, all 
designed for a specific model of airplane. The tools in his plant on 
which the contractor uses the jigs, dies, and fixtures are not included 
in this initial pricing. 

Mr. Wieétesworru. But in using the large unit prices that he 
charges at the outset he is in fact charging in full to the first planes 
produced items which in all probability will be utilized for subse- 
quent orders and therefore might equitably be charged to a very 
much larger number of planes with a reduction in the initial unit 
cost: is that not a fact / 

Admiral Comes. Yes: that is right. 

Mr. WigcLesworti. Is there any way of indicating to what extent 
overhead is reflected in the unit costs which you have submitted to 
us. either as a whole, or with respect to individual items 4 

Admiral Comes. [ think that T can get that information for you, 
sir. May T put it in the record ¢ 

Mr. Wicetesworti. T wish you would give us the best information 
vou can from that angle so that we can see just what we are doing in 
this connection. Tam particularly interested in new models and in 
those items showing unit costs of S4,063.270, $2,081,000, $4,291,560, 
SO.647,714 and $3435,600. 

(The information is as follows :) 

In general, the element of overhead represents from 80 to 40 percent of the 
unit Costs of aircraft in the 19938 budget. With reference to the planes Mr. Wig- 
glesworth expressed particular interest in, four of which previously have been 
ordered in small quantities, the following additional information is provided : 


Initial order 1953 reorder 


cost cost 


$6, 516, 440 $4 003, 270 


3, $23, 550) , OS1, O00 


5, 175, 700 3, 647,714 


Being procured for the first time in 1958. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, | think there is a further question that is 
pertinent in the established cost and the end cost. 

Now, vou buy or finance this tooling process. You do buy it, do 
vou not ¢ 

Admiral Comms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Then these tools are vested in the ownership of the 
Navy ¢ 

Admiral Comps. We would hold title to them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, that does not go to the benefit of the 
contractor except insofar as his production pertains. Those tools and 
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jigs belong to Government, and if necessary could be moved fro: 
one operation to another for the same type of construction? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, we could transfer them as to interest 0! 
the Government might require. 

Mr. Srepparp. Again, insofar as you end cost is concerned, dolla; 
expenditurewise, is your contractor working ‘on a bid aspect, a co 
petitive aspect, or is he operating on a cost-plus premise for pri 
curement purposes ? 


INCENTIVE-TYPE CONTRACT 


Admiral Comes. For procurement purposes most of the air-fran 
manufacturers are working on an incentive-type contract in whi 
a target price is determined and the percentage of profit is bas ed « 
the relationship between costs and target. If the contractor builds t 
planes for less than the target price, he participates in the savings. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To what percent ? 

Admiral Comps. About 20 percent, I believe; the Government get 
the remaining SO percent, 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you are applying the incentive p! 
toall of the contractors in the planes category for the purpose of ind 
ing them, by receiving additional income, to reduce the cost of t! 
plane. 

Admiral Comus. Yes: and on the contrary, if he goes over that pr 
his profit is reduced, so the incentive is for him to build the plan 
just as cheaply as he can because he will make more money. 

Mr. Surrrarp. With reference to the discussion we have had on th 
number of models, are we just goiig out into the field of intensifying 
- w model interest and production ? You have reflected in yor 
breakdown before this committee a total of 27 models. At this time | 
am asking you how many of the 27 are brand-new models as agains! 
those that are established models but are having some modificatio: 
applied to them? Tam using the word “modifications” because t] 
would cover the differential. Once you have the shell of any pla 
the outside, you may see fit to put in better mechanical devices. Doin 
that would be modernizing to me, or modification. 

What I am trying to establish-here is the line of demarcation |b 
tween those that are improvements and those that are of an absolute!) 
new concept of the 27 new models. How many of them are in the ney 
concept category as against those in the established concept categors 
that are being modified ? 

Admiral Cassapy. Ten are radically new concepts of heavier- a 
lighter-than-air aireraft. 

Mr. Srerparp. Then out of the remaining 17, am I to understan 
that 8 models are comparable to Air Force models, but under a diffe: 
ent designation 4 

\dmiral Cassapy. Correct. 

Admiral Comps. [T would like to qualify that statement just a bit 


REDUCTION IN 1953 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Surerprarp, When the record comes down to you perfect it to th 
degree that you can, 

I notice on page 9-10 of your justifications, in your 1952 estimate 
vou reflect $3.121,904,807, and the number of planes that was to pro 
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! » duce was [off the record|. Now I go over to your estimate for 1953 
© and I tind the figure of $2,898,032,150, which is supposed to represent 
if an anticipated [off the record | number of planes. : 
| Your percentage of planes shows about a 27-percent differential and 
¥ the money shows about an 8-percent differential. If you have a rea- 
r son that you can give me now, give it; if not, then insert it in the 
D | — yecord at this point. 


Admiral Comps. The reduction in dollars versus the reduction in 
‘he number of airplanes, percentagewise, reflects the higher prices we 
are paying for higher performance aircraft in this new shopping list. 

Mr. Sirepparp. If you have anything else that will clarify the per- 
entages insert it in the record at this point. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


Phe increase in the average unit price of the aircraft included in the proposed 
1953 procurement program over the average unit cost in the 1952 procurement 
program reflects the greater percentage of high-performance aireraft included 
in the 1953 program, particularly in the fighter and attack models. Approxi- 
mately 55 percent of all tighter aircraft procured in 1952, for example, were of a 
model which bad been in quantity production during previous years so that the 

erage unit price of this model was about $853,100. The 1953 program does not 
uclude any of this or any similar model. A model-by-model comparison of 
i952 and 1953 aircraft procurement programs, however, indicates that in every 
instance Where the same model is scheduled for procurement in 1952 and 1053, 
ihe 1953 estimated unit cost is lower than the actual contract price of the 1952 
procurement, 


e : ADMIRAL HOPWOOD 


r § Mr. Sneprarp., T might say that I have been advised that this is the 


e ist day on Which this subcommittee is going to have the privilege 
uid the pleasure of having in attendance our good friend of many 
| years) standing, Admiral Hopwood. 

Admiral, if my memory is anywhere near accurate, you and I have 
| been associated on opposite sides of the table for a period of approxi- 
4 inately 12 years or more. 

, \dmiral Hopwoop, That is right. 


Mr. Sueerarp. And during that period, including peacetime opera- 
Hons and otherwise, appropriations have been made ageregating 
round $55 billion. 
ly Admiral Hopwoop, That is correct. 
fs Mr. Surprarb. Knowing of your liberal and truthful concepts of 
ie, do you at this time have any conscientious qualins as to the amount 
money that we have been miterested in seeing applied to Navy's 
perations ¢ 
Admiral Hopwoop, My thought at the moment, and I am very 
nvere In What Lam going to say, is that this committee has treated 
ie Navy in what we consider a very fair manner through the years 
f my connection with the Navy’s budget. I can conscientiously say 
it the Navy is, I think, in fine state of readiness through the efforts 
d through the svmpathetic understanding of the committee in the 
ppropriation hearings in which Tam honored and privileged to have 
id some part. 
Mr. Sreprarp. While our relationships have always been of the most 
he viendly character we have not always agreed on specific issues we have 
F shi under consideration, and we have been big enough in our respec- 
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tive positions to resolve or to compromise to the point where our mili- 
tary requirements have been reasonably considered at least. 
fam going to say to you that it has been a particular privilege to 
work with you over the years that we have been associated together, 
and wherever you go, and whatever you do, may you have the best of 
luck, and you will continue to carry with you my ‘best wishes. 
Admiral Hopwoop. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Chairman. 


ADVANCE PROCUREMENT OF LONG-LEAD-TIME AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, we will pick up our next project which is 
reflected as project 1B, “Advance procurement of long-lead-time ait 
craft components,” where your estimate for 1953 is reflected as being 

$195,000,000, against your estimate for 1952 of $202.955,000, which 
shows a decrease of $7,935,000. 

You will make your presentation and explain the decrease. 

Admiral Comps. With each successive improvement in aeronautica! 
science, the basic aircraft tends to become less and less important in 
relation to the complex precision equipment required in advanced mili 
tary models. During World War II the basic aircraft, which is 
referred to in technical aviation circles as the “airframe,” was the 
item having the longest production lead time. Today most of the 
problems associated ‘with the production of aircraft actually center 
around the manufacture of the complex precision equipment Installed 
in the airframe during the final assembly process. Aircraft equip 
ment has become so complex and required such a high degree of pre 
cision on the part of a vast number of subcontractors that many equip 
ment items are far more critical than the airframe itself. 


LONG LEAD-TIME AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Because of their long lead-time, many of these complex precisio: 
equipments that are required in the more advanced aireraft models 
have to be ordered approximately 6 months before the aireraft con 
tracts to which they relate need to be placed. Necessary advance pro 
curement of installation equipment is financed by this subactivity to 
provide for a proper phasing of equipment production with the re 
lated aircraft-production schedules. This practice makes it possible 
to defer any financing of the aircraft contracts themselves until the 
vear in which they must be placed in order to meet aircraft delivery 
requirements. 

REDUCTION IN REQUIREMENTS 


The amount budgeted under this subactivity each vear is, in the veat 
following, taken as a deduction from the aircraft procurement pro 
gram, so that the total amount requested by appropriation is not aug 
mented by advance procurement of these, long lead-time component 
equipments. 

The amount budgeted for advance procurement in fiscal vear 1995 
under this subactivity covers limited quantities of long lead-time air 
craft equipment which must be placed on order in that year to phase 
in with aireraft deliveries programed early in calendar year 1955. 
The total advance procurement of long lead-time equipment contem 
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plated under this estimate is equivalent to approximately 3 months 
requirements for these equipments at the average fiscal year 1954 air- 
craft delivery rate. p 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 


It is planned to use a substantial portion of the funds provided for 
advance procurement of long lead-time equipment to finance contracts 
with new sources of supply and thus buld up further industrial 
capability in these critical areas. In our basie defense planning this 
collateral mobilization aspect. of the advance procurement program 
ranks equally in importance with other major steps being taken to 
prepare industry for possible full mobilization. 

The amount requested for 1953 is approximately the same as that 
provided for 1952. ‘The small decrease from the 1952 provision to the 
1953 request is attributable largely to the range of items on the critical 
list in these respective vears and to the influence of quantity production 
on prices. As the production lines get rolling we are hopeful that unit 
costs Will come down. 

Mr. Surrparp. Now, insofar as this particular item is concerned 
this in part comes out of the original 85 billion Senate amendment re- 
fiected in last vear’s bill: does it not 4 

Admiral Comps. This amount in 1952 was a part of the funds re- 
ceived at that time. 

Mr. Suerparp. So to that degree it is really a new item, as far as 
this estimate is concerned at the moment 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. T wish you would explain to me how vou have been 
using this money, and specifically the quantities to which this money 
is apphed. 

Admiral Comps. In 19534 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. I will refer that to Captain Beardsley, Director 
of Production in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, how far has it projected its effec- 
tiveness into advance procurement for the items necessary in this 
coming vear’s operation / 

Captain Brearpstey. We analyze our production schedules for air- 
craft across the board, taking out those airplanes which would come 
up early in the period, and then search out those particular items, 
engines, propellers, electronics equipment, instruments, and so forth, 
whose production times were so long that we could not buy them 
and ship them to the manufacturer in time for him to install those in 
lis assembly line to meet the schedule if we had waited until next 
July for the funds with which to purchase them. The coverage on 
any particular item is quite variable, depending on the scheduling of 
the aireraft for which it is required and on the complexity and indi- 
vidual lead-time of the particular equipment being purchased. In 
some cases we are buying more than 3 months’ equipment requirements, 
and in other cases somewhat less than 3 months’ requirements, but 
over all our advance procurement will average approximately 3 
months Some of these equipment items, the gyro-horizon, for ex- 
ample, are used in as many as 17 different models of aircraft. which 
provides an added safety factor from a scheduling standpoint. 
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FUTURE OBLIGATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Suerrrarp. As I interpret this function and the manne: 
which we are handling it, to a degree in connection with this type « of 
item in the 1953 budget, it does have the effect, partially at least, 
committing Congress to a program at a more or less est: ablished lev, 
Do you agree with that concept, or do you not ? 

Captain Bearpstey. Not entirely, Mr. Chairman. We are ordering 
only one-fourth of the total vear’s requirements. In other words, 

could cut aircraft production by as much as 75 percent and we woul 
still not have too much equipment on order. Further, if there were « 
even greater change in national policy with respect to aircraft pro 
duction, it would even be possible to cut back these advance orders. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, you feel the control factor under which y 
are performing is closely tied in with your entire program procedin re. 

Captain Brarpstry. That is correct. Of course, if all aireraft pro 
duction were terminated in its entirety there would be some loss. © 
the other hand our experience and the experience of the Air Force hia. 
indicated that the equipment that goes into an airplane requires lonve: 
and longer manufacturing time and is becoming more complex. U) 
less we order some of those equipments now—and we are requesting 
authority to purchase much less than 80 percent of the tvpes of item. 
we buy, and if we do not buy them and get them on order we canno' 
get them into the manufacturers’ plants so that he can install them at 
the efficient place in his assembly line. Advance ordering is essent) 
under the conditions under which we presently are operating. 

Mr. Surprarp. There has been a considerable difference of opinic 
about getting them on order, and then what is the end result produ 
tionwise? In other words. just how far is it assumed vou should pr 
ject your orders ? ; | 


EQUIPMENT LEAD-TIMF 


Captain Brarpsitry. The 1953 budget projects our aircraft delive: 
ies through 1954. Most of this equipment should be in the airerat 
manufacturer's plant from 3 to 6 months in advance, depending « 
where it fits into the assembly line. In effect, then, vou could say that 
while the aircraft industry has a lead schedule through to Decen!: 
1954, our component manufacturers are really scheduled only hows 
through the last of June 1954, on the average. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Taking into consideration the fact that vour ave 
age airplane manufacturer conducts, to a large percent, an assemblin: 
operation as against that of construction someone has to see that t! 
components going into this plane are brought together for the asso! 
bler at one point on reasonable schedule so that the planes can | 
gotten out on schedule. 

Captain Bearpstry. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. How closely are you watching that aspect of it 
Captain Brarpstry. We consider that a very important fac tor 
vetting required deliveries on schedule. Tt has been my observatio: 
that all three services are doing a better job of planning. In the 2) 
craft program, the component equipment furnished by the Gover: 
ment to the contractor is being much better coordinated than in the 
past. During the first few months after Korea there was a nations: 
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effort to get the production of aircraft increased as rapidly as pos- 
sible and too much emphasis was placed on orders for complete air- 
craft at the expense of orders for component equipment. ‘This imbal- 
ance has been corrected, in many cases by going into second and third 
sources for our component equipment. 

We have taken many of our components and put them into a second 
-ource, and in some cases we have even gone to a third source. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Do you, in the issuance of your contracts, designate 
production source A as the primary contractor, and then it is his 
responsibility to see that all of the components are brought together 
for the purpose of assembling within the plant, or do you pick out 
certain numbers of components going into the plane and program 
them in order under your own operation? Which of the two methods 
do you follow ¢ 

Captain Byarpstey. The primary contractor is responsible for 
building the airframe and assembling the components. He buys cer- 
tain components that we call contractor-furnished components, and 
the Government buys certain components that we call Government- 
furnished components. 

Over a period of time we have learned from experience that it is 
desirable in the interest of economy for the Government to buy certain 
of the components. I am thinking specifically of engines, propellers, 
electronic devices, and some instruments and armament items. 

Mr. Suepparp. How closely related are you to your top echelon of 
procurement which is associated with the Secretary of Defense’s 
oflice¢ For example, we have had testimony that in projecting their 
analysis of production within the United States they have found in 
many instances where the primary contractor was buying from the 
subcontractor: for example, let us say, studs, with the result that they 
could go to a subcontractor and buy that same stud for much less than 
they could buy it through the primary contractor. They have cata- 
loged and accumulated their testimony so that if I recall correctly 
they were saving a considerable sum of money through a series of 
mechanical devices and so forth, showing a great differential in cost 
by pursuing that policy. How much has that been disseminated down 
to vou to be actually applied in practice ? 


AERONAUTICAL STANDARDS GROUP 


Admiral Comps. We have within the Department of Defense, par- 
ticularly for the Air Force and the Navy, what we call an Aeronautical 
Standards Group. I have here a letter sent to me from Admiral 
Ramsay, head of the Aircraft Industries Association, im which he tells 
ne of the progress he believes the services and the aeronautical in- 
dustry working together have made in standardizing areonautical 
parts, particularly those used in airframes, engines, propellers, and 
components. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not the admiral now on the other side of the 
fence? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: he is now on the other side of the fence. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Admiral Comrs. Now he is speaking for industry. He is speaking 
specifically for our aeronautical contractors who are a part of his 
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organization and, with reference to the aeronautical standards gro) 
and affiliated military service agencies, is recommending that they be 
commended for their « ‘ooperation and constructive participation in the 
preparation and publication of aeronautical specification standards. 
That is just one phase of their operations. However, with respect to 
engines and propellers, we have a statement covering 1948 through 
1951 in which it is indicated that 43,237 standard specifications have 
been agreed upon. These are the standards, of which you were speak- 
ing earlier, which insure that the component manufacturer will pro- 
vide standardized parts to the airplane manufacturers, and which also 
enable us to know just what it costs anybody to make those standard 
ized parts. We do have this standards group, and we, to the greatest 
extent possible, use standardized parts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think you do too. However, there is still a slight 
question in my mind that I would like to have vou reconcile for me, 
‘There is a proportion of procurement that goes into the total plane, 
meaning by that the plane ready to fly away. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


SAVINGS BY GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sieprarp. In which the contractor is charged with the respon 
sibility of assembling those components and putting them in the plane. 
Then there is a certain percentage of function whereby the Navy goes 
through procurement by itself, or designates procurement of the coni- 
ponent parts going into the plane, even though you send them to 
the assembling company to put them in the plane. In that field have 
vou found through experience that you are now in a position to buy 
those component parts and avoid any excess price which was hereto- 
fore definitely reflected, and are you saving money by pursuing that 
course ¢ 

Admiral Comps. We are, sir. We have standardized a great many 
of the components going into a plane, so that no matter who makes 
the item, it is made to the same specifications and it contains the 
same standard parts. The greatest progress has been in the engine and 
propeller areas but we are advancing also into the electronics stid 
other new areas. We hope that by pursuing this same procedure 
through the years we can develop equivalent standards for all of our 
electronics parts. We are trving to do just that so that we ean est: al 
lish cost standards for these items and perhaps save money by central 
ized procurement direct from the primary source or sources. 

Captain Bearpstey. You were speaking, Mr. Chairman, primarily 
of components, were vou not / 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Captain Brarpstey. We have found that by going direct to the 
source we can, in most cases, buy the component as cheap or cheaper 
and save handling charges. We also are buying all such major equip 
ment items as engines and propellers through centralized procuremer! 
operations, - 

Mr. Sueprparp. It looks to me like you have a dual potential of 
saving thousands of dollars as you go along by pursuing that course, 
not only in the original procurement and building of engines, but also 
in the cost of procurement of parts for replacement. T think it is 
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a very fine program, and, frankly, I think you are going to have a 
wider range or field to participate in in lessening costs in this field. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Lapprehend that there are two ways in which you 
ean do that, one by going direct to the contractor and directing him 
to purchase parts for your main contractor of the airplane itself, and. 
second, you can spec ify to your airplane manufacturer that he must 
purchase certain standardized parts himself which go into each air- 
plane as the primary v contractor / 

Admiral Comns. Your understanding is entirely correct. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Captain Beardsley and I were, however, discuss- 
ing principally the spare-parts provisioning necessary to keep the 
planes in the air, This provisioning is related to, but for the most 
ee follows the production of the plane. 

Mr. Suepearp, In other words, after you have established the pat- 
tern of the cloth you go into the parts program, because otherwise 
you would be experimenting in the field of hypothesis ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Precisely, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But in having airplanes furnished to you under 
your contract by your primary contractor, do you follow the system 
of merely specifying to them that they must purchase certain parts 
and they put them into the : airplane and bill you for the whole thing 4 

Admiral Comps. Insofar as components are concerned, that is our 
procedure. It would not be economical for us to go out and buy each 
part that goes into an airplane. However, these component parts 
must be procured to the standard specifications whether they are 
ourcheatt by company A or by company B. 


JET ENGINES 


Mr. Suepparp. There has been a considerable amount of publicity 
connected with the question of jet engines, and IT address myself now to 
your jet-engine function. You are flying jet planes in military activ- 
ities of today in certain geographical areas of the world. We know, 
or some of us know, that under the present factors that are incorparted 
in the jet-power function you do not have the longevity of operation 
that vou do with the reciprocal-type engine. 

Admiral Comrs. Over-all we do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then the thought follows that you have got to have 
more frequent overhauls, more frequent replacements: is that a correct 
conclusion ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: that is a correct conclusion. 

Mr. Suepearp. Now, furthermore, where those planes are operating 
in combat, which obviously takes more out of them than normal 
flying would take out of them, you are not in a position to service 
those planes and overhaul them in a major degree while they are 
engaged in flying operations 4 

\dmiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, if that is correct, when you have to take care 
of that plane by a motor-power overhaul, you have to take the motor 
out of the plane and ship it to continental United States and overhaul 
it and repair it here and then ship it back to the scene of its operational 
requirements ? 

Admiral Comps. That is the procedure we have had to follow. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Then you must have over and above your nor) 
engine requirements a number of additional engines in order to “un 
your pipeline going and to keep your planes” flying in accordan: 
with your operational requirements. Is that right or wrong. 

Admiral Comgs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. So that the degree to which you are presently pur 
chasing jet engines has been very carefully surveyed for the purpose 
of keeping } your program in shape to meet your operational overhau! 
requirements / 

Admiral Comps. We have done that very thoroughly, sit 

Mr. Suerrarp. Considering the geographical area in which the) 
have to be overhauled and put back into operational shape. 

Admiral Comers.’ That is one of a number of factors we must cor 
sider. If vou like, I could add a little to that to indicate Just what 
we are doing in that respect, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes: I would like to have it. 

Admiral Comps. As you no doubt remember, when we first started 
operating jet aircraft their normal life was around 25 hours, and the 
pipeline to keep them running on a 24-hour basis was terrific. The 
period between overhauls has gradually gone up until now some of 
our jet engines are operating long periods between overhauls. We 
have developed a formula which we use that takes into account. a great 
many variables affecting the number of spare engines which you saw 
in the lists here this morning. One of the variables in that formula 
is the life between overhauls. The forecast on life between over 
hauls is made by a committee in the Bureau of Aeronautics, assisted 
by representatives from the company that manufactures the engines. 
The flying hours programed for the airplanes and all related factors 
are worked into the formula. 

Mr. Suepparb. Is that formula of a confidential character / 

Captain Moore. No, sir; it is not confidential. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, if that formula was transposed into 
the record it would not violate any confidence or be detrimental’ 

Admiral Comes. I do not think so, sir. I will supply that for the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BurEAU OF AFRONAUTICS FormUtLA Emproyep tN CoMPUTING SPARE-ENOLv? 
REQUIREMENTS 


The formula used in computing spare-engine requirements has been develoyed 
to correlate the many variables that affect the level of support required.  Appli 
eation of this formula involves predicting the service history of each aircraft 
model and converting this service history into engines required in the support 
ing pipeline. The series of steps performed in order to arrive at the required 
number of engine spares for a particular aircraft model are somewhat long and 
involved but they consist essentially of the following: 

First: Development of a projected aircraft operating program, taking into 
account aricraft delivery rates, the aircraft operating tour, attrition, operationa! 
pools, time required in overhaul, and the number of operating tours; 

Second: Conversion of the aircraft operating program into requirements for 
engine changes, by a formula combining the following factors: (a@) the number 
of installed engines in each plane, (?) the aircraft attrition rate, (¢) monthly 
hours of operation, and (d@) average engine hours between overhaul: and 

Finally: Computation of the number of spare engines required, by applying 
the number of months of engine pipeline (that is. lag time) to the number of 
engine changes and subtracting that result from the number of engine changes 
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The first series of steps are the same steps which are employed in  pro- 
jecting the aircraft operating program into the budget year but necessarily 
cover a longer period into the future than is invilved in the flight-operations 
activity estimates. It is during the second series of steps that the mathematical 
formula converting aircraft operations into engine changes is applied. The pur- 
pose of this formula is to produce a percentage factor (a) that provides for the 
elimination of those operating hours accumulated on engines lost on attrited 
aircraft and (6) that when multiplied by the number of operating aircraft will 
produce the number of engine changes required. 

Following is the precise formula for deriving the engine change rate employed 
in converting from numbers of operating aircraft to numbers of engine changes 


required : 
. a(l—a)" 
R =—€ 
b—(t=a)* 
n wWhich- 
e—number of installed engines in each plane. 
a—monthly aircraft attrition rate. 
u—number of months covered by an average engine-operating tour; the 
quotient of standard hours between overhauls divided by average 
monthly operating hours. 
The various factors in the formula can be explained as follows: 


Factor Definition 
(1--a) Monthly aircraft attrition rate survival factor. 
(l--a)” Percentage of engines surviving at the end of average engine 
operating tour. 
«(]—a)" One month’s attrition on engine surviving at the end of 
average engine operating tour. 
1—(l-—a)*" Percentage of engines lost during average engine operating 
tour. 
[ oe Average engine change rate on that engine surviving an 
1—(l—a)” average engine operating tour. 
a(l—a)” Average engine change rate for all engines installed in an 
. F —(1—a)" aircraft. 


In the second series of steps the number of engine changes required is deter- 
mined for each month in the life span of the aircraft model by multiplying monthly 
figures, for operating aircraft by the formula percentage previously determined, 


thus: 


Average number of air- _,f R, as determined \__/ Engine changes 
craft operating during x aia = pear 
month j 1 


F These required engine changes then must be translated into spare engines re- 
quired. This is done by measuring the number of months necessary to ship the 
replaced engine to its overhaul point, to overhaul it, and then to return it to an 
operating squadron, for there must be a sufficient number of spare engines to 
replace the engines requiring overhaul while they are in the overhaul evele. If, 
for example, the combined overhaul and shipping cycle requires 6 months, suffi- 
cient spare engines must be provided to replace the engines in this cycle. ‘There- 
after the overhauled engines are available to meet engine change requirements 
and the engines rotate through a series of operating and overhaul cycles. 

Captain Bearpstey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SHeprrarp. How many jet planes are you operating’ today ¢ 
Not what you are buying, what you are literally operating today. 

Y S . 

Captain Moore. As of the 31st of December 

Mr. Sueprarp. What year ?/ 





Captain Moorr. I can answer that off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Suerparp. Now, I will ask you how many motors have you on 
order as replacements for the [off the record] operational jets? 
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Admiral Comps. We will have to supply that off the record, 
for the committee. 
(The material referred to was provided to the committee. ) 


SPARE JET ENGINES 

Captain Brearpstry. In this formula the total number of atreraft 
operating has a large effect on the number of engines required. Ti 
only a small number of aircraft are being procured, there necessaril) 
must be a larger percentage of spare engines but there are many othe: 
pipeline factors to be considered. When we apply this formula, we 
look not only at the program for the particular year but at the total 
engine situation irrespective of the sources from which acquired, 

As has been mentioned earlier, in 1952 we are down to a 30-percent 
spare factor on one of our major engines. Originally we ordered 1S: 
percent spares but we are now down to ordering only 30 percent ani 
are averaging 43 percent over-all for the total quantity. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Of that type? 

Captain Bearpstry. For that particular engine, ves, sir. Some of 
the engines being procured are new but they will for the most part 
be ordered in additional quantities in future vears and at the time 
the additional quantities are ordered there will be a marked red 
tion in the percentages of spares. 

Mr. Surprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUDGETING FOR ADVANCE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Wicetesworrnu. T notice on page 9-13 of the justifications i 
referring to advance procurement of long lead-time aircraft com 
ponents vou state: 

The amount budgeted under this subactivity each vear is, in the vear following 
taken as a deduction from the aircraft procurement program, so that the tota 
amonnt requested by appropriation is not augmented by advance procuremen 
of these long lead-time component equipments. 

It is also true, of course, is it not. that the total requested for the 
fiscal vear 1953 represents (a) what vou actually need for aireraft 
and (b) what vou desire for advance procurement so that in that 
sense the amount requested by appropriation is increased, is it not / 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Wigglesworth, vou will note that the 1952 
estimate of S?02.935.000 appears on page 9-1? If you will] turn 
to the confidential statement on page 9-3 yot will note the grand 
total of $5.100.967,150 has heen reduced by the S202. O00 of advance 
procurement of lone lead-time aircraft components undertaken ) 
1952. Similarly, the $195.000,000 we are requesting this vear will he 
subtracted from our 1954 budget request. 

Mr. Wieereswortn. But there will, presumably. be another ite: 
included in vour 1954 request. 

Admiral Comns. There will be another item included, ves. si 

Mr. Wieeresworti. And vou are in fact enlling for an increased 
obligational authority to that extent. 

Admiral Cons. It amounted to that in the initial vear of the 


program, which was 1952. 
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REDUCTION IN) 19528 REQUEST 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. Now this morning off the record you gave us 
the number of planes that you hoped to place orders for in the fiscal 
year 1953 as compared with the number ordered in the current fiscal 
vear. In this item you give us the total of advance proctirement for 
the two years. As far as the item under immedi: ite consideration 
is concerned it reflects a decrease of about 2 or 3 percent. Why should 
not that reduction be greater / 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. May I have Captain Beardsley answer the original 
question for the record 4 
Captain Bearpstry. The 1952 appropriation of 33.121,904,s07 for 
uireratt procurement has been reduced 7 percent to 82Z.895,000000, 

Mr. WiceLesworri, I am Jooking at the moment at item IB, a 
— from $202.9 million to $195 million. 

Captain Bearpsiey. Twas coming to that, Mr. Wigglesworth. Our 
ureraft procurement budget, is 7 percent less and the advance procure- 
nent, the item vou have reference to, shows a reduction of from 3 to 
+ percent. 

Mr. Wiccesworrn. OFF the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiccéirsworru. Then if TP understand you it would be fair to 
take the figures for 1952 as compared with 1951, would it not 4 

Mr. Lewts. We do not have the figures for 1951 with us. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. OFF the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLrsworrh. In other words, the amount for advance pro- 
curement should be related to plane orders in 1953 and 1954, and you 
contemplate at this time the acquisition of about the same number of 
planes in 1954 as you are hoping to order in 1953 ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Approximately that number, sir. 


DETAIL OF 1955 ESTIMATE 


Mr. WigeLtesworti. Do you have a list of these components that you 
plan to order in advance with this $195 million / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, we have that here. 

Mr. WiceLeswerra. May I have a look at it / 

The list that you have given me shows one page of equipment, 
engines and propellers, $81,754,300. It shows a page of armament 
items of around 821,000,000. It has a page of electronic items amount- 
ing to $80,000,000 and two pages of instrument items, $12,245,700. 

Mr. Srerparp. Would there be any objection to supplying the com- 
mittee clerk with this information for the purpose of résumé? 1 know 
that it is confidential information. 

\dmiral Comps. No, sir. 


LEAD-TIME IN EXCESS OF 12 MONTHS 


Mr. WigcteswortH. Can you say to the committee that every one of 
these items requires such a long lead-time that it cannot be produced 
within a period of 12 months ¢ 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, I can. These items cannot be produ 
in less than 12 months and most require a considerably longer period 
for production. These are items having a longer lead-time than t\) 
airframes which are figured on an average of 18 to 19 months. 

Captain Brarpstey. Every item here, Mr. Wigglesworth, take, 
longer than the airframe to produce, but they all have to be installed 
in the airframe before the planes can come out of the contractors’ 
plants. Many of our equipment items take as long as or longer tha; 
the airframe to produce and for this reason they have to be started 
earlier. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Does every item on this list require more the 
12 months to produce it 4 

Captain Brarpstry. Pretty much so, sir. 

Mr. Wieciesworti. How many of them ? 

Captain Brarpstey. Some of these require 24 months to produc 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. But are there any in here that could be pro 
duced within 12 months ¢ 

Captain Brarpstey. I do not think so, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WieereswortH. Do von know ? 

Captain Bearpsitry. None can be produced within 12 months at th 
present time. 

Mr. Wicerrsworri. Otherwise I see no justification for putting 
them in this category. 

Captain Brarpstey. The sum that we are asking for, $195,000,000. 
isa relatively small percentage of the total procurement program, a) 
we would be derelict in our duty if we were to put this money int: 
short lead-time items rather than in items that require a long lead 
time. The list vou have, Mr. Wigelesworth, is only a tentative list 
Between now and 4 and 5 months hence production problems ca 

re. When we actually place our contracts, we will buy on! 
se items we know we have to have, the items that we have in tin 
so that the contractor cannot come aronud and say, “You held us up. 

Mr. Wiceétesworti. T know the general principle, but T am try: 
to vet at the facts. IT am not going into all these items. T want t 

In} urance that there is nothing in this list that can be yn 
t period of 12 months if you need it. 
‘combs. IT can give you that assurance, Mr. Wiggleswort 
‘items have been screened very carefully and none of the it 
ie list before you can be produced in less than 12 months. 
Snrerparp. You mean under present-day regulated procedi 
but if vou were to go into an actual all-out emergency program, vo 
would be able to step the program up to the point where you wou 
want to apply vour productivity ? 

Admiral Conars. We could go to the three-shift workday and 
inereased production in an emergency, but that is not the economy 
are working under now or are contemplating in the budget period. 

Captain Brarnstey. T might add further, Mr. Chairman, that tli 
raw materials which go into many of these items take from 6 to 
months to procure on today’s market. One of our problems now is t! 
large requirement for magnesiim in the manufacture of much of 0 
aircraft equipment. 

Mr. Wiceresworrs. You cannot produce a pneumatic compres- 
and a compass in less than 12 months? 


rh 








Captain Beapstry. Not if there is included the time it takes to 
order from the Bureau and the time it takes to get the necessary raw 
material. Under present conditions a period of from 9 to 10 months 
is required to get raw materials into the contractors’ plants in order 
for them to make the components. The contractor is not carrying 
these raw materials in his plant today with inventory conditions as 
they are. He has to go into the market to buy them. 

Admiral Comns. Nor does he have the ball bearings for that com- 
pass. They are in short supply. 

Mr. WiaéLteswortu. How about pneumatic compressors and com- 
masses ? 

Admiral CLexron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Captain Bearpstry. Even with the capacity that we have in the 
country, our great know-how, and our large resources of raw materials, 
many of the items that we need are in tight supply relative to current 
requirements schedules. 

Mr. WiceLeswortrnu. I understand that. I think the admiral has 
already given the answer. What I wanted was an all-inclusive as 
surance In respect to all the items in this list. 

One other question: You referred to the standardization in the 
letter that you had from Admiral Ramsey. Does that standardization 
apply only to the Navy, or does it apply also to the Air Force 4 

Admiral Comps. It applies te the Air Force, the Navy, and the air- 
craft industry, itself. We call it “ANI” standard. 

Mr. Suepparp, All industry in the production of aviation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice_esworru., To the Navy, or the Navy and the Air Force? 

Admiral Comns. The Navy, the Air Force, and the aircraft indus- 
try all three participate in this program. 

‘ 


AIRCRAFT FACILITIES EXPANSION 


Mr. Sueprparp. We will take up the next project reflected in your 
justifieations, 1-C, “Aireraft facilities expansion.” for which the es 
timate for 1953 is 8175.000,000 and your estimate for 1952 was $443, 
O15.000. This is a decrease of S268.015.000, 

We will insert in the record at this point the printed matter at the 
bottom of page 9-13 and the first three paragraphs on the top of page 
9-14, 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Defense Mobilizer Wilson's Third Quarterly Report reviewed our progress in 
preparing for quantity production and stressed the urgency of achieving that 
objective in the shortest possible time. His views on this subject are summar 
ized in the following quotation from his report: 

Until we are fully ready to produce the weapons we would have to use if an 
enemy attacked, we must strive constantly to move toward preparedness at 2 
Taster vate. Once we have made ready for quantity production—with our plants 

ipped and the production organization in heing—new factors enter into the 
decision as to how fast we actually proceed in the production of a given item.” 

In this quotation Mr. Wilson emphasized the basic priority which must be 

n to industrial expansion for a mobilization hase in the country’s defens: 

auredness. Industrial expansion, although urgent for all defense items, is 

~t urgent for the aircraft and aircraft components about which all future 
defense plans necessarily revolve. 

Vie aircraft facilities expansion program covers the machine tools and plant 
facilities required to provide mobilization potential for naval aireraft and air- 
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craft component requirements, including plants assigned by the Munitions Board 
to naval aviation cognizance for otber defense requirements. Tools are used 
to expand existing productive capacity at going plants and to establish ney 
secoudary sources providing for the geographic dispersal essential to defe 
needs. In conjunction with this program, current production orders for both 
aircraft and aircraft components are being spread among both existing pry 
ducers of naval aviation items and these new sources in such a manner as { 
develop a wide mobilization base in being. ; 

Tools purchased under this program fall in the category of general puryos 
machine tools which are required to produce a determined quantity of a give: 
type: of item. They do not include the special jigs and dies which freeze thy 
facility vse to an item of a given specification. Provision for required spe 
jigs and dies is included in the production contract when orders are placed 
Under these arrangements the investment in mobilization capacity is restricted 
to basic industrial facilities which do not become obsolescent with each new ; 
vance in the rapidly changing field of military aviation. 


Mr. Saererarp. You will give a justification of the funds requested. 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Admiral Comps. Peak monthly aireraft deliveries scheduled unde: 
the 1953 aircraft procurement program provides only a small per 
centage of the deliveries that would be required under current mobili 
zation plans. Provision for basic mobilization capacity was included 
inthe 1951 and 1952 appropriations and steps to establish this capacits 
are currently under way. The 1953 estimate reflects the substantial 
progress which has been made to date in this program area and repre 
sents the funds currently estimated to be necessary to complete the 
facilities expansion programs previously authorized. 

The tools provided for under this estimate will be used both to 
augment production capacity in plants that are already producing 
military aviation equipment and to complete the retooling for military 
production selected plants currently producing civilian-type goods. 
The lead time involved in the construction of machine tools for 
quantity production of aircraft and aircraft components is such that 
costly delays in the production of critical items in the event of 
mobilization can be avoided only by providing a reserve of both tools 
and capacity now. 


EFFECT OF FUND REDUCTION 


No request is being submitted to broaden the scope of the program 
presented last year. These additional funds are required to complete 
the original program. Increases of from 17 to 48 percent on various 
items are being encountered in both construction and tool prices. 
Careful an: ilysis indicates an average increase of approximately I> 
percent in the cost estimate necessar y. If funds in a minimum amount 
of $175,000,000 are not made available. projects tlready under way 
will have to be reduced and projects which have not vet been st: arted 
but are a part of the over-all plan will have to be reduced or cut out 
entirely. The drastic action that would be necessary to seale the fa- 
cilities program back to the funds already available would result in 
mobilization capacity approximately one-third less than originally 
programed so that there would be a much slower mobilization curve. 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATION FOR AIRCRAFT EXPANSION 


Mr. SuepparD. Now, in accordance with a statement that was made 
yesterday it was my understanding that this is not for facilities as 
such, but for price increases on the programs heretofore authorized. 

For the record, what is the total which has been appropriated for 
this function to the Navy ? 

Admiral Comps. The first appropriation for this was made in 1951, 
which was in the amount of $530,787,815. This was augmented in 
1952 in the amount of $443,015,000, for a total of $973,787,815. 


RASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Suepparp. Yesterday it was stated that $175,000,000 was for a 
price increase of approximately 18 percent. Either on or off the 
record I think we ought to have specific data showing what the 
$175,000,000 was based on; in other words, how do you arrive at 
that figure? I wish you would develop that for the record. 

Captain Reynoips. This figure of $175,000,000 is based on the 
actual cost of machines which have been delivered to date. These 
actual costs have been compared with the original quoted and esti- 
mated prices and the over-all increase has averaged 16.5 percent. 
Similarly, we have taken the actual costs of buildings completed, or 
that are presently under contract at a fixed cost, and have found the 
increase to be 19.2 percent. 

The cost of labor and installation of this equipment has varied 
from 15 and 16 percent higher in the industrial areas to 22 and 23 
percent higher in some of the areas which are not as highly 
industrialized. 

The total, arrived at by taking all of the machine tools, all of the 
building and all of the installations, amounts to $175,000,000. 

Mr. _ Pemeniona Taking the $175,000,000 that we are presently dis- 
cussing, you stated that it would be necessary to scale back the mobili- 
zation program being accomplished with this facilities money by 
approximately one-third. How do you arrive at that figure when the 
$175,000,000 1s indicated as being about 20 percent, roughly, of the 
funds previously granted ? 

Captain Reynoxps. If we are not able to complete the projects in 
the original plan and therefore have to cancel, or cut back, certain 
projects in order to complete the others throughout the program, it 
will reduce the total of the available mobilization capacity by approx- 
imately one-third from what we had originally scheduled. 

Mr. WiaeieswortuH. If this amount is allowed, it completes the 
work in respect to supplemental mobilization facilities now in 
contemplation ? 

Captain Reynotps. This amount will enable us to complete the 
facilities program required to meet mobilization schedules. No sup- 
plemental appropriations, or further requests for this mobilization 
hase, will have to be made unless construction prices continue to in- 
crease. There will, however, be further requests for tools which are 
peculiar to the new models of aircraft that will come into the program 
at later dates, but not to establish a mobilization base. 


95338—52 
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COMPLETION OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiecieswortn. I understood yesterday that both facilities 

and tools required for the production facilities contemplated in the 
event of mobilization would be in being by the end of calendar year 
1953. , 
Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Wigglesworth, for the type 
of aircraft that we can foresee at this time. As you know, sir, the skin 
over the wing of an airplane which we now manufacture is sometimes 
a quarter to five-eighths of an inch thick. We have to have large 
machines to taper that material. I can foresee some years in the 
future the possibility that we might have planes capable of flying at 
much greater speeds than we now think possible. If we do, these 
planes will have to have a much greater wing strength than we now 
build into our planes and might require the development of new types 
of tools. In that event we would have to augment or replace these 
tools that we now think will be sufficient for us for the foreseeable 
future. That is the reason Captain Reynolds made the statement 
that he did. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. But as of the present this completes the job 
for excess mobilization facilities and tools. 

Admiral Comers. As we foresee it at this time, sir. 

Mr. Wicecieswortn. How much of this is for the completion of 
facilities now under way and how much is for new facilities? 

Captain Reynorps. Of the $175,000,000, sir? 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Yes. 

Captain ReyNnoups. The $175,000,000 is for the completion of the 
facilities and the purchase of tools in the original plan which is now 
being put into action. There would be no new addition to the plan. 


NEW PROJECTS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. In the final paragraph of your justification 
you refer to projects already under way and to projects which have 
not yet been started. 

Captain Reynotps. We have not started some of the projects as yet, 
sir. We are holding those because if we do not receive the $175,000.- 
000 we would be forced to cancel those projects if they were started. 
That cancellation charge would be a total loss. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. How much of this $175,000,000 is for projects 
already under way and how much for projects that have not yet been 
started ? 

Captain Reynotps. Approximately $14,000,000 is for projects 
which have not yet actually been started. 


AUGMENTATION OF GASOLINE PRODUCTIVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The next item reflected is 1-D, “Augmentation of 
gasoline productive facilities.” There is no estimate for 1953. 

I notice you have your estimate for 1952. There was $23,000,000. 
What is the unexpended balance in that account as of the last cut 
off date that you can provide? 
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TRANSFER TO AIR FORCE 


Captain Dopson. The unexpended balance is the entire $23,000,000, 
| would like to qualify that by saying that the $23,000,000 has been 
made available and transferred to the Air Force in order for them 
to complete this project at an estimated total cost of $85,000,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the Appropriations Committee ap- 
propriated for the use of the Navy the sum of $23,000,000. 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. For the purposes that were justified at the time 
that the appropriation was made. 

Now, the $23,000,000 was transferred from the Navy activities to 
the Air Force, as I interpret your statement. 

Captain Dopson. It has been made available in an allocation to 
the Air Force to complete the joint project. It is a joint Navy-Air 
Force project. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Originally was this a joint project in which the Navy 
participated in the amount of $23,000,000 ¢ 

Captain Dopson. It was, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. It was originally 4 

Captain Dopson. It was so justified in our budget presentation. 

Mr. Suerparp. If it was justified then it was justified upon the basis 
that $23,000,000 was the proportion of Navy’s expense for the joint 
project. 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, that money has been transferred to the Air 
Force, which is charged with the responsibilty, I assume, of consum- 
mating the project. 

Captain Dovson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. So the money has been applied to the project for 
which it was originally intended, but the supervision of it has been 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Air Force for expenditure pur- 
poses ¢ 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1952. 
OrDNANCE FoR New AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sureprarp. We will take up budget activity No. 2, “Ordnance 
for new aircraft,” and we will insert in the record the table at the 
top of page 9-16 and the purpose and scope of the work. 


No. | Project | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
en —_ ——— _—- ee = SSD 

| | | | 
2a | Procurement of airborne weapons. _- _...-| $40, 741,000 | $72,305,700 | $54, 344, 850 
2b | Expansion of ordnance productive facilities : i 17, 000, 000 0} 0 
Total direct obligations..._-_.._.__- .-.-| $7,741,000 72, 305, 700 | 54, 344, 850 


Purpose and scope of work.—Procurement costs of guns and fire-control equip- 
ment, including spares and spare parts, to be installed in aircraft procured 
under the “Aircraft procurement” activity are included in this subactivity. This 
program comprises only the equipment under the technical cognizance of the 
Bureau of Ordnance which are financed under this appropriation in conform- 
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ance with the principles of performance budgeting. Aviation ordnance equi)- 
ment under the technical cognizance of the Bureau of Aeronautics is ineluded 
with all other component equipment for new aircraft under the preceding . 
tivity. 

Mr. Suepparp. For 1953 you are requesting $54,344,850 as against 
your estimate for 1952 of $72,305,700. ‘This reffects a decrease of 
S174 960,850. 

You will make your presentation of your justification and expla 
the decrease. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Comes. Requirements for ordnance equipment are deter- 
mined entirely by the particular models and numbers of aircraft 
budgeted for new procurement under the preceding activity, “Ajr- 
craft procurement.” During the current fiscal year we have obligated 
and committed under this budget activity as of December 31, 1951, 
a total of $59,741,919. This ‘represents 83 percent of the "funds 
appropriated for this budget activity for the fiscal year 1952. The 
balance will be obligated by the end of the fiscal year. The unex- 
pended balance for this budget activity as of December 31, 1951, was 
$114,571,993. 

REASONS FOR DECREASE 


Inasmuch as aviation ordnance equipment is under the technical 
cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance, I have the projects officer, Com- 
mander Adams here, to present the breakdown. 

The decrease in cost under this project is occasioned by the fact that 
fewer aircraft are programed for procurement in 1953 than in 1952 
when the $72,305,700 was budgeted. 

Commander Apams. We are realizing savings in the 1953 budget 
by using stocks of equipment on hand. This equipment is left over 
partly because of model changes in the aircraft programs for 1951 and 
1952. We also have equipment left over from World War IT which 
we are still using. During 1953, for example, we have a requirement 
for MK 12 guns which are all paid for from prior years funds. 

Admiral Comps. The complete shopping list is confidential and will 
be furnished to the committee. 


JURISDICTION OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice the following language in your justification: 


This program comprises only the equipment under the technical cognizance 
of the Bureau of Ordnance which is financed under this appropriation in 
conformance with the principles of performance budgeting. Aviation ordnance 
equipment under the technical cognizance of the Bureau of Aeronautics is in- 
cluded with all other component equipment for new aircraft under the preceding 
activity. 

When you say “only,” what do you refer to? 

Admiral Comes. The Bureau of Ordnance’s cognizance of the ar- 
mament consists of ouns, certain fire-control systems, ammunition, 21 d 
bombs. Bomb racks and systems installations which form an integral 
part of the aircraft, including ammunition boxes and mounts for guns 
and equipment, are Bureau of Aeronautics furnished equipment and 
are included in the price of the aircraft itself. 
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This budget activity finances principally guns and related fire-con- 
trol systems which are installed in, but do not form an integral part 
of the plane. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice under item 2—B, “Expansion of ordnance 
productive facilities,” there was no request for 1952 and there is no 
request for 1953. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuepparD. Is this request for new ordnance in step with your 
contemplated new production in aircraft proper ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has it been projected out over the same period of 
time that you are projecting the delivery of your aircraft? 

Admiral Comps. It has, sir. 

Mr. FerNanpez. There is no request here for the expansion of 
ordnance production facilities, but on the second page you say : 

This program finances the acquisition of machine tools and the expansion of 
production facilities for aircraft ordnance equipment at both privately operated 
aud Navy operated ordnance plants. 

I do not quite get what you mean by that if you are not requesting 
any appropriations for the expansion of ordnance production 
facilities. 

Captain Dopson. Sir, the paragraph there describes the purpose 
and scope of this particular project, 2-B. However, we are not 
requesting any funds in 1953, nor did we require any funds in 1952, 
for the purpose stated in that paragraph. Budget regulations re- 
quire us to describe each project for continuity purposes, even though 
we are not requesting any appropriation for the project. 

Mr. SHerparp. Are you handling any carry-over ? 

Mr. Lewis. There is no carry-over of obligational authority, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Commander Apams. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the ordnance 
production program required increases in productive facilities, which 
were started in 1951. Those funds are not actually all expended as 
yet, and there are no new programs in the 1953 budget request. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your explanation is carried on page 9-17 of your 
justifications and is explanatory pertaining to the funds that the De- 
partment received under the 1951 appropriation, as well as the carry- 
over, Which is a repetition, of course, of your former justification. 

Commander Apams. That is the situation, Mr. Chairman. 


ORDNANCE FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. I have here before me a confidential table en- 
titled, “Bureau of Aeronautics, Ordnance for New Attack Aircraft,” 
which is a breakdown of the total that you request of $54,844,850. 

Are the items included in that confidential document required 100 
percent by the new planes that you have already indicated that you 
want to place orders for, or is there something included here for ad- 
vance procurement ¢ 

Admiral Comps. The amount of money requested here is for the 
procurement of ordnance for the planes that we are programing for 
1953. It does not include any advance procurement, sir. 
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Mr. WicereswortH. And every item in this breakdown is based 
on the decision that it is needed for one of those new planes that you 
told us that you want to place orders for? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. And if the number of those new planes were 
increased you would need more, and if they were decreased you would 
need correspondingly less? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworn. Now, [ notice that the great bulk of this request 
is reflected in two items. T want to ask you about those two items off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Guipep Missine ann Tarcer Drone ProcurEMENT 


Mr. Sneprarp. We will take up budget activity No. 3, “Guided 
missile and target drone procurement,” and we will insert page 9-18 
in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 

Budget activity 8—Guided missile and target drone procurement 





| j 
No Project 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 53 estimate 
» } * . c ~ 9 £ | 2 oF 
33 Guide d-missile procurement ____.---__--- ve $61,943,000 | $17,562,500 | $86, 859, 000 
3b_._... Plant facilities for missile production --.-~_- : 29, 153, 000 0 | 28, 000, 000 
3¢e Target drone procurement... _._..- A 3 10, 165, 000 16, 289, 5 | 37, 941, 000 
Total direct obligations_....-...- ee meee 101, 261, 000 33, 852, 000 152, 800, 000 


The guided-missile and target-drone procurement activity finances the pro- 
eurement of production quantities of guided missiles and target drones, in- 
cluding the expansion of plant facilities necessary for quantity production of 
missiles and drones. Programs under this budget activity first reached pro- 
portions of major importance during fiscal year 1951 when accelerated steps 
were taken by the Secretary of Defense to augment the defense of the Nation. 
During that year contracts for missile production on a large scale were placed 
These missiles, proven by test, will enter substantial production in the early 
future. Concurrently, the fleet will be outfitted with the necessary support 
equipment and will undergo training and perform tactical evaluation. 

Of the many missiles under development when the Secretary of Defense 
ordered an acceleration in missiles, a Navy-developed missile was selected as 
one of the several most promising in the United States for operational use and 
became the first of this new group of weapons to be carried beyond the stage of 
technical evaluation. The developmental program, which is financed under the 
research and development activity of the “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” appro- 
priation, has continued to advance to the point where there now is an entire 
group of missiles at the threshhold of combat use. These new and devastating 
Weapons of modern warfare are expected to revolutionize our present combat 
techniques and can for the first time be provided in quantity. 

This budget activity finances specifically the quantities of guided missiles and 
target drones, including necessary production facilities, which are required 
both for technical evaluation and for fleet service use. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. The total for this activity is 8152,800,000, This 
activity is divided into three subprojects, the first project being 5a, 
guided missile procurement. Your request for 1953 is $86,859,000 as 
against vour estimate for 1952 of $17,562,500, or an increase of $6,- 
996.500. 
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I think in this instance you had better comment on the purpose 
and scope of the work and the justification of the funds requested. 
This is quite an increase, and I believe that it would be advisable 
that you do that. : 

Admiral Comes. With respect to purpose and scope, our guided 
missile proc urement program finances the contract cost of produe- 
tion quantities of guided missiles. Missiles procured under this pro- 
gram are used for ‘both flight tests at shore bases and for fleet evalua- 
tion and training. Since most missiles are expendable, performing 
for only a single flight, substantial quantities of each model are re- 
quired to evaluate the missile and develop techniques in its usage. 
For this reason, technical evaluation models have to be procured in 
sizable quantities and therefore are produced on a production line 
basis and are treated administratively as production articles generally 
after 10 prototype models of a particular missile have been completed 
under the research and development program. 

Our justification for the funds requested for 1953 is predicated on 
the guided-missile production necessary to adequately train fleet units 
and to provide for further evaluation of this revolutionary new 
weapon. Asa result of previous emphasis placed upon guided-missile 
development in the research and development program, several missiles 
have been developed to the point of fleet evaluation and operational 
use. Because of an average 18 months production lead-time, this 
estimate covers delivery requirements for calendar year 1954 in the 
air-launched and ship-launched missile categories, distributed as 
follows: 


Air-launched missiles: 





Fleet operational training missiles_._-__---__-__- See bs Sede $36, 518, 700 
Riv OIMeNONt TIRMIION Gin 36 ee aaa enone 16,642,000 
TOtal ait-launched missiles... ...-......--- seme a aie _. 58,160, 700 
A aa ed ia ee ee Oa ree eee 33, 698, 300 
Total guided missile procurement_-__.......-............. 86, 859, 000 


REASON FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Suepparv. Why is this item increased $69,296,500 ¢ 

Colonel Brack. Late in 1951, at the direction of the Director of 
(Guided Missiles in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, we instituted 
a major production program which was funded to a large extent by 
the fourth supplemental appropriation of that year. In that supple- 
mental we received $43,891,000 for this expanded production program 
and the $48,891,000 thus provided is the largest element in the total of 
$61,943,000 reported for fiscal year 1951 on page 9-18 of our current 
estimate justification. This $43,891,000 was received so late in the 
fiscal year 1951 that for all intents and purposes it should be considered 
as having been available for spending in the fiseal year 1952. 

Admiral Comps. Continuing with our justification, Mr. Chairman, 
the distribution of our request by missile categories, as reflected in the 
summary which I have just read into the record, shows that the m: jor 
effort under our 1953 program will continue to be placed on air- 
launched missiles. Not only does the 1953 air-launched-missile pro- 
gram provide for continued production of the missile selected for 
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acceleration in 1951 to meet Fleet requirements but, in addition, it 
provides for concurrent evaluation of several other air-launched mis- 
siles. Each of these evaluation missiles employs a different metho 
of guidance and target acquisition and, because of the specific military 
characteristic of each, concurrent evaluation is necessary to insure 
that the fleet will be provided with missiles of optimum militar) 
application at an early date. 


AIR-LAUNCHED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Included in the $53.2 million air-launched missile program is a 
$12.9 million cost increase on the 1951 missile production program. 
At the time the original estimates for accelerated production of air- 
launched guided missiles were presented, in the spring of 1951, it was 
contemplated that the entire lot would be produced at an existing 
missile production facility. Since then, the procurement has been 
divided so that a part of the missiles will be produced in a new facility 
now under construction. The unit costs of producing this initial 
quantity in a new plant are substantially greater than the unit costs 
of production in a going plant. Because of the pressing military 
necessity of establishing production in the new facility to meet im- 
mediate fleet requirements and to provide a nucleus of skilled workers 
about which to build a sound mobilization base, the reoriented pro- 
gram was commenced during the current year. <A total of $12,897,- 
000 is requested to cover the unfinanced costs of this air-launched 
missile production program. 

In the ship-launched category, several missile types are programed 
for procurement to accelerate the evaluation program now being con- 
ducted for each. A total of $33,448,300 is requested for procurement 
of these models plus $250,000 for modernization of previously pro- 
cured submarine launched missiles. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


During the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, 
we obligated and committed under this budget activity a total of 
$27,190,645 or 80 percent of the amount appropriated for this budget 
activity for the fiscal year 1952. The balance will be obligated by the 
end of the fiscal year. The unexpended balance for this budget 
activity as of December 31, 1951, is $133,054,038. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With regard to the last comment that you made, 
where you are asking for $250,000 for modernization of previously 
procured [off the record] missiles, those, I assumed, were procured 
in the early part of 1951 

Colonel Buack. No, sir. They were procured prior to 1951. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EVALUATION MISSILES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice in this item, particularly reflected on page 
9-19, evaluation missiles for which you are asking $16,642,000. That, 
I assume, means these missiles are created or fabricated for the pur- 
pose of evaluating their ability, finding the “bugs” in them, and 
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correcting any flaws that may develop from your experimental opera- 
tions with those missiles; is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. We will insert into the record at this point the 
United States naval policy for guided missiles. 

(The policy referred to is as Sonews :) 


UnItTep STATES NAVAL PoLtcy For GUIDED MISSILES 


To initiate and support research to form a basis for the development of new 
weapons and their associated systems. 

To take full advantage of all research and development by other departments 
and agencies which are applicable to naval use. 

To recognize civilian responsibilities and capabilities in providing for the 
common defense by entering into partnerships with such groups in cooperative 
programs along the lines successfully demonstrated during the past war. 

To sponsor directly those developments which are peculiar to naval 
requirements. 

To conduct multiple projects on important and difficult problems, utilizing 
different approaches and different personnel, in order to minimize the time 
consumed in research and development of vital importance to national defense 
and to compensate for the inherent uncertainty of satisfactory results of research 
and development projects. Such projects will be subject to continuous review and 
coordination. 

To make superiority in types the end in view in design. 

To exploit the application of atomic energy to propulsive and explosive 
components. 

To maintain a realistic discrimination between current scientific advancements 
and future possibilities in their application to military characteristics in order 
that practical development may not be rushed ahead of sound knowledge. 

To promote the development of countermeasures. 

To establish and maintain research, development, and test facilities. 

To develop and coordinate systematic courses of instruction and training for 
naval personnel. 

To conduct production and logistic planning on selected developments in order 
that timely service availability may be realized. 

To effect procurement, in addition to that required for national defense, only 
in quantities needed for testing, organization and training purposes. 

To disseminate useful information systematically throughout the naval service 
and to other Government departments and agencies. 

To maintain through the intelligence agencies of all departments a complete 
exploitation of the research, development and trends in the development of new 
military weapons by foreign countries. 

To cooperate fully and effectively with other departments and agencies of the 
Government in order to achieve maximum practicable development efficiency 
and material standardization within the armed services. 

Approved : ForResTa, Secretary of the Navy. 


Date: July 1, 1946. 
LONG- AND SHORTER-RANGE MISSILES 


Mr. Suerparp. Out of this group of guided missiles that we are 
considering under project 3a, how many of them are so-called short 
range and how many are long range? 

Colonel Buack. For security reasons, I shall have to answer that 
off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TEST OPERATIONS 


Mr. Srepparp. Taking into consideration the two ranges that you 
just discussed, both long range and short range, where are you having 
your testing done on the long-range missiles? 

Colonel Brack. Again, Mr. Chairman, I shali have to answer your 
question off the record for security reasons.’ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Snueprarp. On the long-range operation are you having any 
testing done at the Banana River long-range guided missile testing 
laboratory ? 

Colonel Brack. The probabilities are that none of the missiles on 
the list you have will be tested at the Banana River long-range prov- 
ing grounds. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you stockpiling any of the guided missiles? 

Colonel Brack. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILE STOCKPILE 


Mr. Fernanxpez. You have a figure on that confidential sheet there 
which represents, as I understand it, the total number of missiles that 
you expect to procure for this program, and with respect to that 
figure I want to ask several questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrparp. What percentage of recoverability is there in the 
guided-missile program as a whole, and take your quantity column 
reflected on page 94 of your confidential sheet? 

Colonel Brack. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON WITH PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Your justifications indicate that you had $61,- 
943,000 in 1951 and only $17,562,500 in 1952, and you are asking for 
$86.859,000 in 1953. 

You told us that you got a supplemental appropriation rather late 
in 1951 amounting to $43,891,000. Does that mean that it would be a 
fairer picture of the expenditure, actual and requested, to deduct that 
$43.891.000 from the $61,900,000 in 1951 and add it to the $17,500,000 
in 1952? 

Colonel Brack. It does, sir. Since the $43,891,000 did not become 
available until June of 1951, our contractors were not able to com- 
mence work on the program until 1952 and for that reason the amount 
might more realistically be shown in the fiscal year 1952 column. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. And therefore deducted from the actual 1951 / 

Colonel Brack. Yes, sir: but since we actually obligated that 
amount in the fiscal year 1951, even though it was late in the fiseal 
year, we are required to report the amount in the fiscal year 1951 
column. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. The $12,900,000 on the 1951 program, as I 
en it, represents additional production facilities; is that 
right! 
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Colonel Biack. No, sir. That $12,900,000 represents increased costs 
related to the actual production of missiles. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. What percentage increase does that represent 4 

Colonel BLack. Approximately 29 percent, sir. 

Mr. WiGeLEswortH. Since 1951? 

Colonel Buack. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Wigglesworth, that represents increased costs 
of missiles and does not cover any facilities items. The situation here 
corresponds roughly to that we discussed when you were reviewing our 
aircraft procurement program. The missile costs include the special 

tooling needed to set up a new production line for a missile, but do 
not include any provision for basic facilities. 


EXPANSION OF PLANT FACILITIES FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Expansion of plant facilities is reflected in your 
next project. 

Colonel Buack. Yes, sir, With respect to the increase in missile 
costs, 1 am prepared to explain why that increase occurred, if you so 
desire. 

Mr. WiccLesworti. Yes; I would be interested. 

Colonel Buack. I think the answer should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST INCREASE 


Mr. WiceLesworru. I understand that the very substantial increase 
in unit costs since 1950 is largely due to the fact of increased produc- 
tion facilities and the cost incident thereto including extra manpower 
und amortization of plant and everything else that goes with that. 

Colonel Biack. Not the amortization of plant, sir. That is not 
reflected in the increased unit cost but the other items that you men- 
tioned are, 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Construction costs and operation costs of addi- 
tional] facilities ? 

Colonel Buack. Not the construction cost, sir. 

Mr. Wigeteswortni. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceeieswortu. What can you put on the record, if anything, 
that will explain this 29-percent increase in the cost of production / Y 

Admiral Hawi. I have gone into this in consider “able detail with 
Mr. McKellar. The partic ular missile selected for heavy acceleration 
is being made in Long Island by hand-fabricating said. There 
is a considerable difference between fabric: iting a missile by fully 
automatic machinery and hand fabricating it by Jathe operations. In 
this missile we are discussing, there is one small item of work that 
takes 16,000 man-hours when done by hand which can be done with 
only = 300 man-hours after the proper machinery has been set up and 
the personnel trained to handle this operation automatically on the 
machinery. 

The new plant at Bristol is being tooled to produce missiles by 
mechanized means, but the economy ‘of this procedure will not show 
up until we get into large-volume production, At the present time 
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the quantities we are ordering are not sufficiently large to reflect an) 
economies from mass-production methods. As a matter of fact, it is 
very costly to set up this production line and this cost must come out 
of the few missiles we are ordering. 

I hope this has clarified the situation. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. It isnot cleartome. Perhaps it is to the others 

Admiral Hatt. I can explain this situation more thoroughly ot! 
the record where I can discuss the classified aspects of our program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I would like something on the record if I can 
have it. 

Admiral Haru. The extra costs come about because we are going 
through this transitional period of shifting from semiproduction 
methods to fully automatic methods. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Why would not that tend to reduce rather than 
increase the costs? 

Admiral Haru. It would reduce the unit costs if spread over a 
large enough volume of production but our volume of production dur- 
ing this initial stage is not large enough for that to occur. An automo- 
bile may cost $50,000 or $100,000 if only four cars are bought and these 
four cars are fabricated on mass-production machinery. 

Admiral Comers. May I speak to that, Mr. Wigglesworth? There 
is a direct parallel between the production situation involved here 
and that in our aircraft procurement program, which I am sure 
we all understand. When we establish a second source for an air- 
plane, we have to start from scratch and assemble all the tooling and 
know-how necessary in the manufacture of that particular type of 
airplane. This make-ready cost is very expensive and is included in 
the price of the first few planes that are produced. We are following 
this identical procedure in the production of these guided missiles. 
The first small lot of missiles being built at this new facility must 
absorb this high make-ready cost. As we go into larger volume pro- 
duction, these unit costs will come down. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is not this literally the question: Originally you 
had them made where? : 

Admiral Comps. On Long Island. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, Long Island had a semiproduction facility ; is 
that not so? 

Admiral Comps.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It was not a complete production, but it was, let us 
say for the sake of discussion, 50-percent production. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, you move into a brand-new area. You have to 
start from the ground up, so the beginning costs are intensified over 
and above those that pertained at Long Island? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. And as you go into a continuity of production you 
will write back against your original first cost and come out with 
an end result of a lesser cost per missile; is that right or wrong? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. I understand that general principle entirely. 
The thing that confuses me is your statement that the cost of con- 
struction of new facilities is excluded. I am therefore interested to 
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try to ascertain what cost of the new plant is so great as to result in 
a 29 percent over-all increase in the unit cost. 

Colonel Buack. I think I can answer that for you, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Admiral Comps. Very well, Colonel. 

Colonel Biack. The increase of 29 percent at the new facility can 
be attributed in part to the rising price of labor and materials but it 
comes about principally from the high initial costs of getting a new 
facility into actual production. ’ 

Mr. WicetsworrH. Those costs being what ! 

Colonel Buack. I cannot give you the exact figures, sir. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. No, but I mean in character. 

Colonel Buack. Typical costs that would be incurred in this initial 
period are those for the instruction of workers in that area to handle 
the new machinery and processes involved. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. You would have that in both plants, would 
you not? 

Colonel Buack. The other plant, Mr. Wigglesworth, has been mak- 
ing these missiles for some time and its workers are already familiar 
with the processes involved in fabricating the missile. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. What else ¢ 

Admiral Comps. May I have our industrial planning officer speak 
to this item? He can also bring in the plant lay-out. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No; at this point I do not want the plant lay-out. 
What we want is what is the reason for the cost of the missile being 
what it is at the new plant. That would obviously go into your labor, 
materials, the training program, and so forth. 

Admiral Comps. Captain Reynolds can also discuss that phase of 
ihe production situation. 

Captain Rrynoips. Mr. Wigglesworth, our original program for 
the Long Island plant was based on a very small output and which 
contemplated largely hand processes. We had very few jigs, and 
just turned out missile components a piece at atime. That procedure 
is effiicent only for low-volume production. 

Thus, in order to go into the higher volume of production now re- 
quired, which will be carried on at the new plant, it is necessary to 
vo back and reengineer each of the parts. It is necessary further to 
make the jigs and fixtures that are used in volume-production methods 
as distinguished from hand-production methods. It is necessary also 
to train factory workers to carry out these production methods. All 
of these necessary steps are very expensive, particularly the reengi- 
neering of parts, and the making of the jigs and fixtures. The costs 
of these expensive steps are charged in their entirety to the initial 
production lot. They are not machine tools; they are tooling for mak- 
ing parts on the machines, and then for assembling the parts. 

These jigs and fixtures do not constitute tools but rather are tooling. 
These, with the reengineering and the training are the principal 
factors responsible for the added cost. There are also, of course, the 
labor and material factors cited by Colonel Black. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. All the tooling you have to manufacture under 
the new facilities, as a matter of accounting, is divorced from plant 
facilities itself 

Colonel Brack. It is, sir. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. And charged to the missile? 

Colonel Biack. Yes, sir; the tooling, the jigs, the fixtures, and the 
parts all are charged against the missile and are separate from the 
facilities. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) ’ 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Now, you state that the procurement has now 
been developed so that part of the missiles will be produced in a new 
facility now under construction. Where is the cost of that new con- 
struction; where does that appear, and is that reflected in the cost, the 
unit cost of the missile in addition to what we have just been 
discussing ? 

Admiral Comps. The cost of the facility appears in project 3B, 
which is the project following this one. It does not appear in the 
cost of the missile. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. I see. These missiles are produced on a con- 
tract basis for the most part ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


PRODUCTION OF MISSILES UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Wiaeteswortru. Under those circumstances there is, I take it, 
no competitive bidding. The costs are the best estimates you can 
make for the work involved, is that right / 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sir. The production of the item 
is carried on by the company which, through its research, developed 
the original article. 


TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. What is the policy pursued in reference to those 
contracts and the costs agreed to? Is it on a cost-plus-a-fix-fee basis, 
or what is the basis ¢ 

Admiral Comers. It takes in two phases, Mr. Wigglesworth, first 
the research-and-development phase and later the production phase. 

The research-and-development phase generally is covered by a con- 
tract let on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, because of the many unknowns 
associated with missile research and with missile development. The 
initial production phase is, in most cases, covered by a negotiated con- 
tract with the company which did the developing. The Bureau of 
Ordnance also follows the practice, as we do with the aircraft manu- 
facturers, of having the company which develops an intricate missile 
of this kind undertake the initial production order. If later we 
require further production, we go into second and third sources fot 
the additional production. 

When the company that developed this missile goes into the produc- 
tion phase, it operates under an incentive contract, which contains a 
target price, negotiated during the contracting processes, and the 
regular incentive features whereby the contractor, if he produces the 
missile for less than the target price, participates in the saving. If 
the contractor exceeds the target price, he loses profit accordingly. 

There is a third phase, which I might mention here, involving a 
facilities-type contract. In this phase, which is what we have in this 
instance, the company undertakes to establish a new plant and to set 
up a production line. The facilities contract usually is a cost con 
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tract and involves no fee. I wanted to explain this facilities phase 
here to complete my description of the contractual relationships, but 
the facilities arrangements are more properly applicable, of course, to 
the next project. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Now, looking at the confidential supplement 
I notice that the unit price for two of the missiles you have in mind 
run anywhere from 8 to 12 times the unit cost for various other types 
of your inventory. Will you explain the very high cost of these two 
missiles off the record ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANT FACILITIES FOR MISSILE PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 3B, 
“Plant facilities for missile production.” In 1953 your estimate re- 
flects a request for $28,000,000. You had no estimate for 1952 which 
would lead me to believe that you had a carry-over of 1951 funds in 
the amount of $29,155,000 that became effectively applied in 1952. 

You will make your presentation of your scope of operations as 
requested here and reflect the reasons for your request for this 
$28,000,000. 

Admiral Comrs. This program finances the expansion of productive 
facilities and acquisition of machine tools for large-scale production 
of guided missiles. 

In 1951, when accelerated production of guided missiles was first 
undertaken, funds were provided in the amount of $29.1 million as the 
first increment of a 2-year program to construct and equip industrial 
facilities capable of producing missiles in large volume. The funds 
thus provided have been utilized for the acquisition of the basic facility 
and for production tooling of sufficient depth to manufacture missiles 
on a limited scale. Construction and tooling has now progressed 
to the stage at which funds to complete the balance of the project 
are necessary. 'Ther® accordingly is requested in this estimate a total 
of $22 million to complete the outfitting of production facilities with 
high-production tools in sufficient quantity to support the current pro- 
curement program and, further, to make possible achievement of 
mobilization missile schedules should fleet requirements warrant. 

Of the remaining $6 million requested in 1953 for expansion of 
guided-missile-production facilities, $2 million has been programed 
for high-production tools needed to produce specific missiles at other 
plants and $4 million has been programed to augment the capacity 
of manufacturers of missile components. Lead time on missile com- 
ponents, particularly electronic-guidance equipment, is in many in- 
stances longer than the lead time required for production of the air- 
frame and assembly of the complete missile. To reduce the lead time 
involved in production of critical components, it is planned to in- 
crease production facilities for these items through a program of sup- 
plying component manufacturers with high-production tools. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
Mr. Sueprarp. I wonder if the statement you have just made is 


indicative of the fact that you contemplate going into further expan- 
sion of production facilities? How many plants is it contemplated to 
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expand with the $28,000,000 requested and with the hold-over that. 
apparently, will be effective out of what is left in the balance of your 
1951 en 

Captain Reynoxps. In setting the program into motion with the 
1951 appropriation, we started the Sperry-Farragut facility at Bristol, 
Tenn. We initially put $19,000,000 into that facility to get it under 
way. Weare now planning to add $22,000,000 more to this project in 
order to complete it. This facility, when completed, will be the one 
high-production facility to produce missiles of the type we have been 
discussing. 

Further, we are putting some facilities into a plant at Dallas for 
another missile. We also are making high-production tools available 
toa number of component manufacturers. These latter are not plants 
which we are building. They are tools and equipment which we are 
putting into existing plants so that they can produce components for 
our missiles. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW MISSILE PLANTS 


Mr. Suerparp. How many new plants do you contemplate putting 
into production with the $28,000,000 for the purpose of producing the 
guided missile or the guided missiles only ? 

Captain Reynotps. One. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, how many plants do you contemplate ex- 
panding out of this $28,000,000 for the purpose of developing tools 
in order that the component parts may be fabricated for the primary 
contractor? Iam addressing myself to the tooling aspect exclusively. 

Captain Reynorps. Three. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I am just talking about tooling up. 

Captain Reynorps. I understand, sir. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. The various firms you referred to will be fabricat- 
ing components that will go into the completed missile ? 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. There are two fields of production analysis here, are 
there not ? 

Captain Reynorps. That is right, sir. 


TOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. You have first got to have tools? 

Captain Rrynorps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then when you get the tools you get into the pro- 
duction of the component parts going to the end result, the guided 
missile ? 

Captain Reynorps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stepparp. The expansion program for guided-missile con- 
struction is one involving a considerable amount of lead time which 
is reflected as necessary to consummate the tooling-up program ? 

Captain Rrynoips. The tooling-up program for high production 
will be consummated by July of 1952 for the basic production; it 
will be completed for full production by July of 1953. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you figure that between the period 
July 1952 and July 1953, that while you can have your basic produc- 
tion operating, the completed function as such will not be possible 
until a year later? 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. While it would appear from the justifications, 
Admiral, that this is a new project as compared with 1952, that is 
not borne out by the facts, because the reason for the reflection in 
the justifications as zero in 1952 is because of your inability to expend 
the 1951 funds in that fiscal year; is that correct ‘ 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. So that there was an overlap in there which obviated 
the necessity of funds in 1952 for the particular type of operation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


TOOLING PROGRAM BOTTLENECK 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the most serious bottleneck in your tooling- 
up requirement in the guided-missile program / 

Captain Reynoups. The most serious bottleneck at the present time 
is the design of production machinery. It is very diflicult to keep 
the “long-haired” engineers separated from it long enough to get the 
machines set for the production. 

Mr. SuHepparb. That isa very truthful comment, based upon experi- 
ence, I will say. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Well, I gather from this while tooling is not 
included in the costs of new facilities, tools are; is that correct / 

Captain Reynowps. Yes, sir. 


ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES AND TOOLS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. WieeLeswortu. What is the basis of this estimate for $22,000,- 
000 to complete additional construction facilities and tools? 

Captain Rrynoips. This estimate is based on the facilities study 
made by the contractor, on the evaluation of this study by independent 
architects and engineefs, and on our review of the project in the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. The quantity and range of tools covered by the 
estimate is based on what the contractor has shown is required, fol- 
lowing his own engineering studies and studies by Navy engineering 
tool specialists who have gone over the program. The prices are the 
best estimates based on prices at the present time. 


CONTRACTOR PROFITS 


Mr. Wiecitesworrtn. How much profit is the contractor going to 
make out of that $22,000,000 award 4 

Captain Rrynoups. The definitive contract has not been awarded 
and the contractor is presently operating under the no-profit arrange- 
iient usually incorporated into our facilities-type contracts. 

Mr. WiceGLeswortrH. You mean when this contract is completed he 
's not going to make some profit / 

Captain Reynonps. A facilities contract for the furnishing of a 
vuilding or tools which that contractor is going to use contemplates 
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that the profit should come out of production rather than out of the 
work which he does for the Government in building the facility. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And it is your opinion, or the opinion of the 
Bureau, that there is not a nickel of profit in this $22,000,000 that goes 
to him ostensibly for the construction of facilities? 

Captain Reynotps. In answer to that question, the final contract 
has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. I know, but you are going to let a contract, 
and I want to know what the story is. I assume that you have a 
breakdown for this contract just as you had for the planes we looked 
at the other day. It must be itemized and carefully analyzed. 

Captain Reynoups. Yes, sir, we know exactly what the cost will be. 

Admiral Comps. In constructing a facility the Government owns the 
facility after its construction. This facility at Bristol, Tenn., will be 
owned by the Government but the contractor who builds the facility 
gets his benefit from using the facility in making the articles required 
under his production contract. He does not then need any fee for the 
building of the facility itself. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. No profit of any kind? 

Mr. Suerparp. Pardon the interruption gentlemen, we should dif- 
ferentiate between the operational contractor and the contractor who 
builds that building because the contractor who builds that building 
is going to make a profit on the building, but he is not going to operate 
that plant. However, the primary contractor to whom you are refer- 
ring does not get any profit out of that building operation. 

Admiral Comps. It is the primary contractor that I have had in 
mind throughout this discussion. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Yes, but we have two elements here, to go into de- 
tail, the contractor who does the physical construction of the building 
or the facility, and the contractor who supervises and carries on the 
production aspect. The production man gets no profit out of the con- 
struction of the facility, but, certainly, the man who builds the build- 
ing or the facility gets a profit out of it, or he is not going to build it. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, that is correct, but I was directing my re- 
marks to the contractor who is later going to build the missiles. 

Mr. WiccrrswortH. What I am talking about is the $22,000,000 for 
the construction of new facilities and for the tools that go into those 
facilities. 

Admiral Comps. I believe I understand you now, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. That is the figure I am talking about, and that 
is why I am surprised at the answer we received as to what profit. if 
any, the man who does the construction gets, who receives this $22.- 
000,000 or whatever portion of it is included in the contract ? 

Admiral Comps. The man who actually plans and constructs that 
plant does get a profit, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wieerrsworru. How much profit? That is what I am trying 
to find out. How much profit have you allowed in this particular con- 
tract ? 

Captain Reynotns. T did not understand your original question at 
the time, Mr. Wigglesworth, but IT do now. When we make a contract 
with a supply contractor to build a facility, or to have it built, and to 
procure the tools, the supply contractor has not been allowed a profit 
from this contract. The tool builder he orders from makes a profit on 
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the tools, and the construction contractor who actually builds the 
building makes a profit on building the building itself. 

Mr. WicecieswortH. How much? 

Captain Reynops. We hold those profits below 10 percent and gen- 
erally down to 6 or 7 percent. I do not know the exact profit figure on 
this one, but on the tools it is set by the Government and probably will 
run in that neighborhood. The profit figure at the present time on the 
architect-engineer’s contract is 8 percent. As to the profit of the 
contractor who is building the building, I do not know, but it will be 
a competitive bid. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Well, you come here and ask us for $22,000,000, 
and you are unable to state, except in general terms, how that figure 
is arrived at. Do you have a detailed breakdown for this job, showing 
how you arrived at this figure? 

Carratn Reynowps. Yes, sir. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I wish you would bring it up here and give it to 
the clerk perhaps this afternoon so that we can have an opportunity to 
look it over. 

Captain Rreynonps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wie6teswortH. That is all. 


USE OF ADVERTISED VERSUS NEGOTIATED PROCEDURE 


Mr. Suerrarp. When you make a statement that the bids on the 
buildings, and I am addressing myself to the construction aspect of 
this exclusively, will be on a competitive bid basis, what is your defini- 
tion of “competitive bid” as you apply that term ? 

Captain Reynoups. We call in a minimum of three contracting com- 
panies, and give them the specifications and the detailed plans of the 
building which the architects and engineers have drawn up in full 
detail, and then they bid on this building. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why do you term that a competitive bid instead of 
a selective bid? 

Captain Reynotps. Well, it depends on who gives us the lowest price 
as to who gets the contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is, out of three people who are selected by the 
contracting officer at that point. The reason I am trying to determine 
how you use that word or that term is because there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion or concept as between contracting officers, procurement 
agencies, and the Congress as to what is a competitive bid. When I 
ask you, you say that you call in three contractors. You have a negoti- 
ated bid upon competitive terms, but it is not really a competitive 
bid because it is not advertised where you get full and complete compe- 
tition, and if my information is correct there is no performance bond 
requested in that type of operation. 

Captain Reynortps. I said a competitive bid rather than an adver- 
tised bid. We do not advertise it all over the country. We do take 
the available contractors, which generally run from 14 to 16 con- 
tractors, and tell them about it or give them the information and in- 
vite those who want to come in with bids to do so. We never have 
less than three, and usually get six or eight of them on that, but it 
is not a fully advertised bid. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. What would be the reluctance, if you know, to 
having in the construction of plants of this character go into the so 
called competitive se nr category and then have it accom 
panied by a performance bond ? 

Captain Reynotps. You are getting into another bureau, the Bureau 
of Yards and docks, which handles this for us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes: I realize that we are getting into anothe: 
bureau, and I also realize that you are an agency which appears be 
fore this committee and justifies a specific amount of money to ac- 
complish a specific purpose, and it is only reasonable to assume that 
this is your money. 

Captain Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that you direct the manner in which that money 
is to be applied outside of the selection of the engineering phases 
of the buildings to be constructed. | 

Captain Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. In order for you people to benefit as much out of the 
expenditures of your dollars as you can it has been very clearly indi- 
cated to Members of Congress that the competitive-bid method, and 
when I say competitive bid I mean an advertised bid with a perform- 
ance bond, gives a greater amount of competition in Federal expendi- 
tures and in the majority of instances it is more acceptable in its 
application. If you are operating under extreme pressure where you 
have to have emergency production it is possibly easier to operate on 
the so-called negotiated-bid basis where you simply sit down with 
three or four contractors and sit across the table and negotiate with 
them, but that is not the competitive-bid function, according to the 
classification in which we have heretofore considered a competitive 
bid. Now, the question is, How much influence does the Bureau have 
which is charged with the responsibility of justifying the expenditure 
of these funds, how much influence does it have upon the operating 
agency, in this instance the Bureau of Yards and Docks. in telling them 
you want your money expended on the competitive-bid basis with a 
performance bond instead of on the negotiated basis in the construction 
category? Iam not going beyond that. in my interrogation here. 

Captain ReyNnotps. Well, sir, we have the ability to request the 
sureau of Yards and Docks to put it on a competitive-bid system 
and to have the work completed by a certain date. That has been 
done. Now, I will admit that in asking for competitive-bid proposals 
we did not use the word “advertised,” but we did state competitive 
bidding, and there is competitive bidding to the extent IT have 
explained. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, of course, there is a rather sharp line of demar- 
cation as to the interpretation of competitive bids. The procedure has 
heen indicated by the Navy itself, and indicated by the Army and 
indicated by the Air Force itself during the Air Force’s existence, 
where we have recognized early a competitive bid as being an adver- 
tised bid with a performance bond attached thereto. 

There have been several instances in the past 12 to 18 months 
whereby we have had promotional operations when it came to con- 
struction where certain persons or companies held forth and received 
contracts and afterward sold them. Congress has definitely frowned 
on that type of procedure. 
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That will be discussed to a considerable extent when the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks appears before this committee. 

On the other hand, there is a line of demarcation of policy authority 
here, as I see it, and what I am trying to get done, out of fairness to 
all concerned, is to have defined for the record what is your jurisdic- 
tion over money that you appear here to justify when it comes to the 
end result, to wit, that of the expenditure of funds in a construction 
program, and you are the best persons to define that, as to what you 
feel your actual jurisdiction may be in that respect. 

Captain Reynoips. You made one statement there about the lack 
of performance bonds. We do have performance bonds. We follow 
that procedure very definitely. 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you had oceasion to follow through with one 
corporation or company X, or one or two or more where they have had 
to come back for amendments to a contract where a contract for con- 
struction purposes had to be amended, and where it finally cost more 
than the amount which was originally negotiated ¢ 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you not think perhaps if you had had that in the 
advertised-bid category that you would have obviated that possibility ? 

Captain Reynoxps. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then I am going to have to say to you that you are 
not selecting contractors who are capable of making estimates accord- 
ing to the plans and blueprints submitted to them, or else the blue- 
prints are not properly submitted. 

Captain Reynoips. That is correct. That happens, Mr. Chairman ; 
many of these companies do not make estimates which they can in fact 
‘arry out. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then they have to come back and make up for the 
deficiency incurred at the time the contract was negotiated with them 
on & competitive basis. 

Captain Reynoips. Usually we take it up and it involves additional 
cost. 

Mr. SHepparp. It cost the Federal Government, if my information 
is correct, Captain, between $75,000 and $100,000 to recall a bid and 
reissue it. 

Captain Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So'it would seem to me, and I do not want to be- 
labor this issue too much, but it seems to me we could avoid a lot of 
those potentialities if we put them on a competitive-bid basis and then 
had an adequate bond to protect the Government because in the first 
place you have the protection of the bonding company which is not 
going to sign the bond of a contractor just merely for the sake of writ- 
ing a bond. The other point is that the contractor himself undoubt- 
edly realizes that factor and does not want to have to refigure a second, 
a third, or fourth time and come back for a supplemental estimate. 

_ There was a time in the beginning of this expansion program where 
it Was necessary to resort to negotiated contracts on construction 
work because the construction elements of this country were not in a 
competitive status at that time. However, a recent survey clearly 
indicates that the competitive market in the construction field is now 
wide open and you can today get some of the best contractors in the 
country to go into competitive bidding on these construction projects, 
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and you can thereby obviate these mistakes which have been made in 
the past by having them come in and make changes in the specifica 
tions. 

Captain Rreynoips. That is one reason why we insist on having an 
architect and engineering firm check our bids and, secondly, why 
we insist on having a performance bond. With both of these safe- 
guards we have protected ourselves to a large degree. We are trying 
by these methods and others to do the job as economically as possible. 
We certainly do not want to cancel a job, or even to come in on the 
performance bond, because in either case there will be in some degree 
a loss to the Government. If you do cancel, you then are in the posi- 
tion of having to have the job done in such short time by another 
firm that it costs you more to get*it done. From the standpoint of 
economy, these two safeguards have worked successfully insofar as 
our projects are concerned. The only step we have not taken is that of 
nationally advertising the projects before letting them out on contract. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then from that, I can only interpret the fact that 
you have had no construction program bounce back where there has 
been an error on the part of the United States in the estimate of cost 
we the construction of X plant? 

Captain ReyNotps. We have not had any yet, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. If that is a fact you are very fortunate, judging 

from what has been indicated to me from other sources. 


TARGET DRONE PROCUREMENT 


All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 3c, “Target drone pro- 
curement,” in which your request for 1953 is $37,941, 000, as against 
1952, wherein your estimate was $16,289,500. This shows a plus of 
$21,651,500. You will present your justification for this request, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. This program provides for the procurement of 
production quantities of target drones for fleet use. Target drones 
are required by the fleet for gunnery training, for use in guided-mis- 
sile evaluation programs, and for development of new offensive and 
defensive tecliniques and countermeasures. Foreign developments 
in the field of jet-propelled aircraft and missiles have made it man- 
datory that the fleet be furnished high-performance target drones if 
adequate offensive and defensive firing techniques are to be developed 
and personnel trained in these techniques. 

The success of the guided missile itself has increased the demand 
for high- -performance target drones. The extensive fleet evaluation 
program for guided missiles together with the high probability of 
destruction with missiles increases the Navy's requirements for tar- 
get drones. 


BASIS FOR PROCUREMENT 


Target drone procurement is based on the operational needs of the 
fleet, anticipated attrition factors, and the latest usage data. Because 
of the Jead time involved in their manufacture, advance procurement 
is required. Thus, the 1952 appropriation covered 1953 delivery re- 
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quirements and, similarly, the 1953 estimate covers primarily 1954 
delivery requirements. 

This estimate provides for the procurement. of 200-knot-class target 
drones in numbers considered by the Chief of Naval Operations to be 
necessary to support an effective fleet gunnery training program. 
There also are budgeted a small number of newly designed 200- 
knot-class target drones for operational evaluation. ‘The cost of oper- 
ational and evaluation quantities of drones in the 200-knot class are 
estimated at $22,000,000. The $15,941,000 balance of the estimate 
is budgeted for higher-speed target drones for use in the firing of 
guided missiles. 


FLEET TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. We all know that this particular type of item is 
necessary for training by the fleet. In other words, if you are going 
to have the format that has heretofore been presented you are going 
to have to have operational training and experience to make the crews 
and the implements really produce ‘effectively. 


FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT OF JET PLANES 


I notice at the top of page 9-22 you say: 


Foreign developments in the field of jet-propelled aircraft and missiles have 
made it mandatory that the fleet be furnished high-performance target drones— 
and so forth. Define “foreign developments” as applied in your 
justification. 

Admiral Coss. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as this appropriation requirement pertains 
that we have under discussion under project 3c, you are merely step- 
ping up your construction of this requirement on a parallel with the 
other technique that has been developed; is that correct / 

Admiral Comps. That is correct; yes, sir. On page 9-5 of the con- 
fidential supplement we have an exhibit which presents the types, 
quantities, unit costs, and totals applicable to the drones under proj- 
ect 3e. 

Mr, Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Admiral, looking at that page 9b of the con- 
fidential supplement, I am impressed with the variation in unit costs 
between the various models that you are asking for and the fact that 
they run from $4,000 up to $353,000. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wieetesworru. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE TRAINING 


Mr. Snepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 4, technical 
equipment for service training. 
We will insert page 9-23 in the record at this point. 
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(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity 4—Technical equipment for service training 





‘ j 
Project | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estima: 


‘ 


4a_... Procurement of service models of aircraft equipment 

for technical training ----- $4,735,000 $10, 938, 000 
4b... Procurement of service models of missile e equipment | H | 

for technical training... _--- Stet : 0 0 


Total, direct obligations. ___._- hs, se 4, 738, 000 10, 938, 000 6, 455, (i 


The naval aviation technical training program is designed to instruct fleet 
personnel in the specialized knowledge and technical know-how required for the 
maintenance and operation of modern aviation equipment. Aviation technic: 
training schools provide (1) basic instruction, to prepare enlisted men for the 
duties of the lower aviation petty officer ratings, (2) advanced instruction, to 
qualify petty officers for advancement in rating, and (3) specialized instruction, 
to prepare officers and men to operate and maintain special types of technica! 
aviation equipments. 

Specialized training in the operation and maintenance of the latest types of 
equipment is essential prior to the introduction of modern aircraft and acces 
sories to service use, both to insure optimum utilization and prevent costly dam 
age through improper usage or maintenance of expensive equipment. Experience 
has clearly demonstrated that an adequate technical training program is esse! 
tial to safe and efficient aircraft operations. It also is an important part of the 
elucation provided all naval and Marine Corps personnel, both Regular and 
Reserve, who are to be assigned to aviation duty in an era of rapidly increasing 
technical complexity. 


PROCUREMENT OF SERVICE MODELS OF ATRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprrarp. We will take up project 4a, aircraft equipment. 
Your 1953 estimate is $5,557,200 against $10,938,000 for 1952. Pro 
ceed with your justification. 

Admiral Comes. This program, Mr. Chairman, finances service 
models of technical aeronautical equipment for use in the various 
technical service schools and, in addition, defrays the contract costs 
of factory training of service personnel. Nontechnical equipment and 
synthetic training devices are purchased under the “Aircraft and fa- 
cilities, Navy” appropriation and therefore are not covered in this 
estimate. 

Our 1953 estimate under this program provides for the procurement 
of new types of technical aviation equipment to train fleet personne! 
in such diverse fields as electronics, armament, engines, instruments, 
and aviation mechanics. Equipment requirements to support the tech- 
nical training program are dependent on the number of installed 
equipments, the complexity of the equipment, the deployment of the 
aircraft in which the equipment is installed, the number of technica! 
training installations to be outfitted, and the number of technicians 
to be trained. Since the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East, per- 
sonnel undergoing technical training have increased more than 40) 
percent. 

A comparative analysis of the planned procurement of service 
models of aircraft equipment for technical training under the 1952 
and 1953 estimates is as follows: 
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Equipment category 1952 1953 
‘Aictreee oo 2s 5 Ri cad babes is Senda deeb scab dneein $52, 000 $608, 800 
Power plants and propellers. -.....-.....-.-.------------- 3, 255, 000 1, 374, 100 








| 
| 
| 
! 
Armament and airborne ordnance..__....._.-.-..----.------ nt 2, 839, 000 | 59, 900 


WOCIRIIR Biv adi eda sacs nc don bebee= eee Oe eel 4, 585, 000 2, 644, 200 
Instruments and mechanical__.......-.....---- 207, 000 470, 200 
TE Dit OEIITIES ORIIIINOING,... «5 oo cdn ns ccc ewe nccepasennecses 10, 938, 000 5, 557, 200 


In each of these categories the equipments programed for procure- 
ment are new types not previously procured for the training program 
or — additional quantities of a limited number of equipment 
models initially procured in fiscal year 1952. Each category of equip- 
ments covered by the 1953 estimate of $5,557,200 for aircraft equip- 
ment is discussed separately below. 


AIRFRAME COMPONENTS 


Except for limited procurement of certain high priority items in 
1951, no major procurement of airframe components has been under- 
taken for technical training agencies since the conclusion of World 
War II. The increasing complexity of aircraft makes it necessary 
that funds be provided for procurement of landing-gear assemblies, 
cabin pressurization units, automatic pilot ejection seats, oxygen equip- 
ment, and aircraft hydraulic systems. Funds programed for pro- 
curement of airframe components for technical training in 1955 
amount to less than one-twentieth of 1 percent of the basic airframe 
cost of the 1953 aircraft-procurement program. 


POWER PLANTS 


Funds budgeted under this program for engine procurement in 
1953 will provide limited quantities of four jet engine and one recip- 
rocating engine models at a total cost of $1,113,600. Of the remain- 
ing amount, $118,500 has been programed for procurement of engine 
accessories and $142,000 for purchase in initial quantities of three 
different propeller models. 


ARMAMENT 


Approximately $230,000, or 50 percent of the funds requested for 
armament equipment, are required to procure additional quantities 
of automatic gun-laying turrets being installed in patrol-type air- 
craft. A total of 12 turrets of 3 different models are required for 
technical training service schools, of which 6 are already under pro- 
curement with funds appropriated in 1952. Funds requested in this 
estimate will permit purchase of the remaining requirements for these 
particular models of gun turrets. An additional $155,200 is budgeted 
for airborne ordnance equipment, including fire-control systems, bomb 
directors, feed mechanisms, illuminated sights, and electrie switches. 
The remaining $74,700 is programed for miscellaneous armament 
items, such as gun chargers, gun-sight controllers, rocket launchers, 
and bomb racks. . 
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ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Each year the electronic equipment installed in naval aircraft has 
become increasingly more intricate and complex. Aircraft now under 
procurement will be equipped with improved radio communication, 
navigation aid, identification radar, radar, countermeasure, and elee- 
tronic equipment for locating enemy submarines. The introduction 
of such radically new electronic ¢ equipment generates a sharply in- 
creased demand for technically trained personnel, since not only must 
new personnel be trained but personnel skilled in former equipment 
operations must be retrained. The $2,644,200 requested will permit 
limited procurement of newly developed equipments for distribution 
to the various training agencies so that fleet personnel can be trained 
in their operation and maintenance. 


INSTRUMENTS AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Problems incident to high-speed high-altitude flight have tended to 
make aeronautical instruments constantly more complex. Functions 
which previously have been carried out by the pilot must now be 
mechanized. The major requirement in 1953 is for automatic pilots, 
gvrocompasses, and flight and engine instruments. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


During the current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, a total of $5,443, 
was obligated and committed as of December 31, 1951. This re bl 


sents 50 percent of the funds appropriated for this budget activity 
for the fiseal year 1952. The balance will be obligated by the end of 
the fiscal year. The unexpended balance for this budget activity as 
of December 31, 1951, is $15.474.353. 


EQUIPMENT INCREASES 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to page 9-24 of the justifications, 
you reflect two increases, one in airframe components, from $52,000 
in 1952 to $608,800 in 1953, and an increase in instruments and mech- 
anical, from $207,000 in 1952 to $470,200 in 1953 

Why do we find increases in those two items as compared with the 
other items that go into the construction of your planes / 

Admiral Comps. These airframe items have been deferred in the 
past several vears at the expense of such newer equipment items as 
electronics and armament. Now, with our new models coming out 
and the large increase in personnel to be trained, it no longer is feasible 
to defer this procurement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Does the same explanation apply to instruments 
and mechanical ? 

Admiral Comes. It does, sir. The factors responsible are the com- 
plexity of the new items of equipment and the number of personnel 
to be trained. 


TRAINING PERSONNEL INCREASE 
Mr. Sureprarp. You indicate that personnel undergoing technical 


training have increased more than _ ieeeecea 
Admiral Comps. That is correct, 
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Mr. WieGLeswortn. That is, in 2 years? 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, from 8,976 in 1951 to 37,400 in 1953. 


oh Mr. Suerrarp. And the major portion of that increased percentage 
Hon will be applicable in what, 1953 as against 19527 ; 
, Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; the largest increases in numbers of stu- 
“a lents will fall in 1953 . 
on dents will fall in 1953, ms 
oy Mr. Suerparp. Is there anything specifically new in this program, 
pact as such ; has : 
ney Admiral ¢ ‘OMBS. Not in the program as such, sir. 
moult Mr. Surprarp, This is merely in step with the expansion program 
a and the number of airplanes and personnel involved ¢ 
ae Admiral Comps, It is, sir. 
ined 
INCREASE PERCENTAGES 
Mr. WieeLeswortu. Well, I do not think the fact that the technical- 
d to training increase is 60 percent from 1952 to 1953 is in and of itself 
ions a very good justification of an increase of 1200 percent in airframe 
r he components, or for a 125-percent increase in instruments and mechani- 
lots. cal items. 
Admiral Comps. I did not get that percentage that you gave. Did 
I understand you to say a 60-percent increase 
Mr. Wiceiesworrnu.. We will call it 66 percent, from 21,000 to 
37,400. 
74 Admiral Comps. From 1952 to 1953; that is correct. 
pre- : Mr. Wieeiesworti. You will find that your first item goes up about 
vity 1,200 percent. 
l of Admiral Comps. That particular item does, sir, but only because 
y as we have not been buying much in the way of airframe components for 
our technical training schools since World War IL. Now we are 
confronted with all of these new aircraft models discussed earlier, 
this large number of trainees, and only a limited time in which to 
train them. While all trainees do not take the same course, there are 
NS, increased trainees in each of our course areas and we have to have 
OOO the newer types of equipment available for our training program 
ch. if that program is going to be effective. The increased complexity of 
our landing gears and electrical equipment has been terrific. 
the I would like to ask Admiral Clexton to go off the record and show 
some photographs here. I think they would be indicative of what 
the we are facing in our training programs. I do not know whether you 
aS have yet seen those, Mr. Wigglesworth. 
out Admiral Ciextron. Off the record. 
ble (Discussion off the record.) 
sea PROCUREMENT OF SERVICE MODELS OF MISSILE EQUIPMENT FOR 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 
m- 
nel Mr. Sueprrarv. We will now take up project 4b, “Procurement of 


service models of missile equipment for technical training.” ie) uk 
You are asking in your estimate for 1953, $897,800, Nothing is 
reflected for 1951 and 1952. This appears at the moment to be a new 
cal operation. 
Admiral Comps. This new program covers the procurement of 
service models of technical equipments, peculiar to guided-missile 
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operations, for use by our technical-training schools. It also covers 
the contract costs of factory training courses associated with guided- 
missile equipment. ° 

As we were discusing earlier, the rapid and significant develop- 
ments in the guided-missile field during the past year, coupled with 
the continuing impetus being given the program to provide fleet units 
with operational missiles for service use, has resulted in a major pro- 
gram for the procurement of guided missiles for fleet operationa! 
training. A balanced program for the introduction of these newly 
developed and totally different weapons into fleet squadrons requires 
that service personnel who will be assigned to either guided-missile 
service units or operating squadrons employing guided missiles be 
trained in assembly, preflight testing, and maintenance and repair 
of both guided missiles and the associated electronic equipment in- 
stalled in the launching aircraft. 

The initial increment of a long-range program of equipping the 
major training agencies with service models of technical missile and 
associated equipment is budgeted for fiscal year 1953. The funds 
we are requesting under this project are in phase with the operationa!| 
plans for each of the missiles scheduled for quantity procurement 
in 1953. Of the total $897,800 requested, $845,000 is required to 
provide a minimum quantity of missile guidance and control equip- 
ments of the type installed in the parent aircraft. These equipments 
include control radar, computers, and acquisition and slaving units. 
The balance of $52,800 requested will permit the training of key per. 
sonnel and instructors at the missile contractors’ plants. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, insofar as your training applies in 


this instance, it is necessary to bring these men into a position of 
understanding for the purpose of servicing and handling this type of 
equipment; is that correct ? 

Admiral Comss. That is correct, sir. 


HANDLING OF DELICATE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the absence of an adequate training program of 
this character what would you do? 

Admiral Comrs. We would not be able to operate our missiles 
effectively, so that the expensive missile-procurement program we 
discussed earlier would be largely a dead loss. It is interesting to 
note, Mr. Chairman, that when these intricate missiles come from 
the factory, the place where they are built by experts, as we said 
earlier this morning, mostly by hand, and reach our firing ranges they 
have to be completely rechecked, component by component. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that because of their sensitivity and the fact that 
they can be thrown out of equilibrium because of transportation ? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. These missiles are very sensitive articles 
of equipment and also very expensive. Accordingly we must insure, 
at the very last moment before the missile is fired, that all component 
parts of the missile are in the best possible shape and are functioning 
properly. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, that would indicate that the closer 
to the point of shipment vou can get this material laid down the 
more beneficial it is? 
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Admiral Comps. It would appear that way at this early stage of the 
art. Later we hope to have the equipments so manufactured that they 
will be more hardy and better able to stand the shocks of shipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. It seems to me we have had testimony to the effect 
that X instrument had to be packed either on rubber or on springs. 
What particular type of instrument that would go into an airplane 
would have to have that type of packaging ? 

Admiral Comps. Many of the aircraft instruments that go into the 
planes are packed that way for shipment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It is not limited to just one or two; it has a general 
application ? 

Admiral Comers. It has a general application, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How is most of this material shipped from point 
of production to point of distribution—continental United States- 
wise—by air freight, express, MATS, or how ? 

Admiral Comes. Many of the smaller missiles, now being relatively 
few in number, are air-shipped, mostly by MATS or by the fleet 
logistic air wing, across the continent. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Do you find that your carrying charges are mount- 
ing pretty high in this delicate type of mechanism? Does the rough 
handling cause an expense in getting them back into an operating 
status ¢ 

Admiral Comrs. Because of their extreme sensitivity we do find 
it difficult and expensive to rework the missible in order to get it to 
function properly after shipment. We hope to improve on that when 
we get into volume production by employing miniaturization pro- 
cedures and by encasing sensitive parts in plastic, but there is not too 
much that can be done during this hand-production stage. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are those containers marked with a red tag at the 
point of origin ? 

Admiral Comrs. They are, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpv. The personnel will know what they are handling? 

Admiral Comns. These tags carry all the precautionary measures 
that we can put on them within security limitations. We cannot, 
of course, say on the tag, “This is a very valuable guided missile, 
do not knock around.” All we can say is, “Sensivtive equipment, 
handle carefully,” without telling what is in the package. 


SLAVING UNITS 


Mr. Suepprarp. With reference to page 9-27 you used the phrase- 
ology, “Slaving units.” I guess that you mean units subservient to 
master units? 

Admiral Comrs. That is correct. Do I have any technical people 
here who can define “slaving units”? 

Captain Born. A “slaving unit,” Mr. Chairman, is a device which 
measures the direction in which a radar is pointing, transmits this 
intelligence to a remotely located missile, and alines the missile’s radar 
with the radar installed on the control aircraft. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Why is it that this item comes into the picture 
for the first time in the fiscal year 1953 ? 

Admiral Comns. As we explained this morning, sir, the missiles 
themselves have now reached a stage of development at which they 
ure ready for issue to fleet squadrons and units for evaluation and 
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training. If we are to proceed with the fleet program, we must have 
personnel in our fleet squadrons trained in the art of handling and 
servicing missiles. Up to this point, we have been more or less in the 
research and development stage of the missile program and did not 
feel any extensive training curriculum to be necessary. 
Mr. Wiccresworrn. Is all of this request for training purposes? 
Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 


MISSILE-CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiceirsworrn. You state on page 9-27 that you want $845,000 
to provide the minimum quantity of missile guidance and control 
equipment for the type installed in the parent aircraft. What does 
that mean ? 

Admiral Comps. The missile itself is attached to a plane from 
which it is fired at a target. We have fire-control systems to aim the 
missile and direct it toward the target. The missile is then projected 
toward its target and is assisted in reaching the target by equipment 
of the type you have reference to, Mr. W igglesw orth. The two sets 
of equipment are complementary ; in other ‘words, the system in the 
plane has to be there to guide the missile itself toward its intended 
target. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. How m: iny missiles will this equipment fully 
equip / 

Admiral Comes. This program does not equip operational missiles, 
Mr. Wigglesworth; the equipment we are requesting here is for the 
training of personnel in missile technical specialties. 

Mr. Wiccresworrn. You mean that the equipment is used in and 
of itself for instruction purposes / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


Mr. Wiceitesworrn. You have $52,800 for the training of key per- 
sonnel and instructors. That does not include the students ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. That includes the training of key per- 
sonnel who in turn will instruct students and general maintenance 
technicians. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. This is for teaching the teachers ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. How many instructors is that supposed to take 
care of ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. It will take care of approximately 80 people, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth. 

Mr. WiactesworrH. That would be 80 people at roughly $650 
apiece ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; although the actual cost varies for each of the 
courses. The $650 is an over-all average. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is that for, specifically / 

Admiral Comrs. To reimburse the contractor for setting up special 
equipment and a special staff to operate a school to train these 80 
people. 

Mr. WicétesworrH. People in civilian life who are expert in this 
field # 
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Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The contractor’s people, who all are in 
civilian life, are the best qualified experts in the field, because they 
have done all of the research, all of the development, and all of the 
engineering on that specific missile. ai 

Mr. WiceresworrH. How many people is it expected that these 80 
instructors will instruct ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Those 80 people will instruct those of the 37,400 
trainees who are given courses in guided missiles. I do not know 
exactly how many hundreds of them there will be in our guided- 
missile courses. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How did you arrive at the figure of $845,000, 
or the figure of 80 instructors, in the absence of information as to how 
many people you expect to train? 

Admiral Comps. The $845,000 is all for equipment. There is only 
$52,800 for the training of 80 of our key personnel. The total figure 
of $897,800 is broken down as follows: 

(Disseussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the figure of 80 instructors based on / 

Admiral Comps. On the need for trained personnel to set up train- 
ing programs in the operating squadrons, in the technical-training 
schools, and in our overhaul and repair facilities. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How many of those training centers are there 
for instructors ? 

Admiral Comps. They go to the factory, sir; there are two factory 
schools at this time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Arrcrarr MoperNIZATION 


Mr. Suerearp. We will now take up the next activity, “Aircraft 
modernization.” Your recapitulation is on pages 9 to 28, and we 
will insert that in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 









ase , f 
No, | Project | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Sa.__..| Antisubmarine warfare ..................-----------| $49, 569,148 | $5, 862, 860 $370, £00 
5b......| Electronic countermeasures. ....--.-----------------| 5, 713, 415 536, 200 2, 140, 000 
5¢ | Combat identification__........_..__- epee le al 1,344, 481 | 1, 9F6, £00 
éd_..... } Navigation aids... .....2-2.....-. EEE 18, £98, 983 749, 600 
oe | Radio communication _. -. : Jake eostncuee |: 180, 271 1, 176, 400 
Os ic a Deas hada bs Ubinas om pne en dung. apg alcatel | yy epee ee 2, 653, 265 90, 000 
ae Reese ut ere SL. Fe eed 0 0 11, 885, 000 
| | EC ee ae Pa acsabetiia i teaasibalbintuieaeinapeniie 
| Total direct obligations.....-.....--.-.------.| 107,751,000 | 29, 203, 000 18, 368, 000 


1 


Modernization of existing aircraft with improved electronic, electri- 
cal and armament equipments being installed in new production air- 
craft has become imperative in view of the rapid technical advances 
in the tactical capabilities of these equipments. Obsolescent equip- 
ment in older aircraft must be replaced with the new equipment em- 
ployed in modern warfare both to insure an acceptable degree of mili- 
tary readiness and to enable the older aircraft to operate in combat 
teams with the more modern aircraft being added to fleet comple- 
ments, 
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The basic necessity for modernizing naval aircraft is generated pri- 
marily by advances in the electronic field which habitually obsoletes 
the original equipment installed in the aircraft before the latter's 
useful life is over. In addition, it is highly desirable to relieve pilots 
of some of the burden of operating the aircraft as soon as it becomes 
possible to accomplish with automatic electronic systems functions 
heretofore performed by the pilot. 

This budget activity covers the procurement of electronic and arma- 
ment equipment and peculiar spare parts for the conversion of service 
aircraft to specialized configuration and for the modernization of 
service aircraft, without basic configuration changes, through installa- 
tion of improved electronic and armament equipment. Rapid techni- 
cal advances of potential enemy countries render equipment installed 
today unacceptable from a standpoint of military effectiveness in 
a very short period of time, thus requiring a continuing program of 
modernization. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The project is broken down into seven categoric- 
starting with 5a and going through 5g. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $18,368,000 as compared to $29,203,000 for 
1952, or a decrease of $10,835,000. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; and during the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year we obligated and committed under this “Budget activ- 
itv” $18,345,837. This represents 63 percent of the funds appropriate: 
for this budget activity for the fiscal year 1952. The balance will le 
obligated by the end of the fiscal year. The unexpended balance for 
this budget activity as of December 31, 1951, is $117,141,563. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Sueprprarp. We will proceed with item 5a, “Antisubmarine war- 
fare.” Please explain the difference in your request of 1953 as com- 
pared to 1952. In 1952 the estimate was $5,862,850 and for 1953 it is 
$370,500. We have been told in the past that this is a very important 
function. The committee would be interested in knowing why such a 
decrease. 

Admiral Comes. The Navy’s basic mission is to maintain contro! 
of the seas and keep the sea lanes open. Air detection is bearing ai 
ever-increasing part of the burden of fighting hostile, high-speed, 
deep-diving, long-submerging submarines. The procurement of the 
many complex electronic equipments which must be installed in a) 
craft assigned this mission of detecting and tracking modern subm:- 
rines is covered in this project. 

Recent tactical developments have demonstrated the desirability 
of installing an effective submarine-hunting device in certain exi-' 
ing carrier-type planes which will be in the operating foree duriny 
the fiscal year 1954. The required equipments to outfit those aircra |! 
are estimated to cost $370,500. 

The reason for the small amount requested this year, in comparison 
with the amounts for 1951 and 1952, is the smaller number of in-service 
‘arrier planes which require reequipping after completion of the large 
programs during the past two years. 
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Captain Sunn. In further amplification of the reason for this de- 
erease, Mr. Chairman, it may be noted that the requests for aircraft 
modernization have gone down steadily from 1951 to 1952 and from 
1952 to 1953. These decreases are a direct reflection of the new aircraft 
coming into the program. When we were not buying as many new 
aircraft, more money had to be spent on modernizing the old ones. In 
this particular item we spent nearly $50,000,000 in the fiscal year 1951 
modernizing World War IT planes for antisubmarine service. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Witn reference to this modification work that we 
have under discussion-—and I am addressing myself to antisubmarine 
warfare—how much of that work is done under contract by private 
contractors and how much is done within the confines of Navy's own 
functions, if any? 

Admiral Comes. The equipment for this modernization is pro- 
vided under contract by builders. The actual installation of the 
equipment in the planes is accomplished by the Navy in its overhaul 
and repair facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This entire sum for antisubmarine operation ‘is in 
the modernization category and is not applicable to new production 
as such in any manner ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It is entirely modernization, sir. 


ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURES 


Mr. Suepearp. We will not take up project 5b, “Electronic counter- 
measures.” 

The 1953 estimate is $2,140,000 as against the 1952 estimate of $563,- 
200, or an increase of $1,576,800. 

You will present your justification for this and explain the increase. 

Admiral Comps. Equipments for the detection, identification, and 
analysis of signals generated in limited portions of the frequency 
spectrum, and for the jamming of enemy signals, constitute the elec- 
tromie counter-measure program, 

Existing land-based patrol aircraft which will continue in service 
after the fiscal year 1953 must be outfitted with a newly developed 
radar counter measure in order that the aircraft may work effectively 
with recently purchased planes. The required equipments are esti- 
mated to cost SZ.140.000, 

Mr. Suerrarp. This project. within itself is in companionship with 
the project that we have just discussed, is it not 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Surrrarp. And again this is for modification only 4 

Admiral Comps. That is right. 

Mr. Surprprarp. And is not to be apphed to new categories as such 4 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. Does this apply to the same number of planes 
given off the record with respect to the previous item / 

Captain Sunn. No, sir. This applies to our land-based patrol- 
type aircraft, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. How many planes will be equipped with this 
hew equipment in the amount of $2,140,000 7 


99538-—52—— 39 
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Captain Sunn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much of this work is done by private contrac 
tors and how much in the confines of Navy’s own overhaul operations / 

Admiral Comes. The explanation here is the same as for the last 
item, sir. The equipments will be furnished by contractors and will 
be installed by the Navy at its own overhaul and repair facilities. 


COMBAT IDENTIFICATION 


Mr. Sueprrarp. We will take up project 5c, “Combat identifica 
tion.” Your 1953 estimate is $1,956,500 as against an estimate for 195z 
of $1,544,481, or an increase of $612,019. ; 

Admiral Comps. A radar system for the early and automatic recog- 
nition of aircraft as friend or foe has become increasingly vital with 
the increase of flight speeds and the technical use of airborne missiles. 
Existing aircraft must be outfitted with this system to make then 
operable with current production aircraft. 

The third increment of a program to equip Navy and Marine com- 
bat aircraft with an effective automatic recognition system accounts 
for the entire 1953 combat identification estimate. Equipment to 
accomplish the first and largest increment of the program was pro- 
cured in 1951 and the second increment is being procured in 1952. 
The balance of the requirements for equipping fighter and attack air- 
craft is programed for procurement in 1953 at an estimated cost of 
$1,956,500. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is in the same general scope of the other func- 
tions that we have been discussing ¢ 

Admiral Comns. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I ask this question on the record and expect the 
answer off the record. 

I notice that you state under purpose and scope of work: “Friend 
or foe.” Tell us what you have developed to establish the difference 
between friend and foe. 

Captain Born. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions on this item, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth / 

Mr. Wieciesworru. How many planes will this request equip, and 
how many planes will have this equipment when this sum has been 
expended? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiteswortrn, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


NAVIGATION AIDS 


Mr. Surepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up 5d, “Navigation 
aids,” where there is reflected for 1953 a request for $749,600 against 
an estimate for 1952 of $18,598,933, which shows a decrease of. $17,- 
$49,553. That is a very sharp decrease. What is the reason for it / 

Admiral Comps. The decrease, Mr. Chairman, reflects the comple: 
tion in 1952 of a major modernization program in the navigational 
aids category. This year our only requirements are for equipments 
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designed for close support air work conducted in inclement weather 
and darkness. Similar equipments are scheduled for installation in 
specific models of new attack aircraft to be delivered and are planned 
for installation in existing Marine Corps aircraft which will continue 
in the operating force during fiscal year 1954. The equipments re- 
quired to outfit these Marine Corps aircraft are estimated to cost 
the $749,600 requested under this project. 7 

Mr. Suepparp. Have you obligated the $18,598,933 in 1952? 

Mr. Lewis. That has all been obligated, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. It has all been obligated, but not expended ? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir, it has not all been expended. 

Mr. Suepearp. How much of it is left unexpended ? 

Mr. Lewis. Practically all of it, due to the long lead-time involved 
in manufacturing that equipment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In an operation of this character and with the pro- 
gram. Which is obviously involved, while it might be all obligated, 
how long do you expect it will be before you are going to get the fabri- 
cated materials necessary to effectuate the program as the result of 
your prior appropriations ¢ 

Captain Born. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wig6Lesworti. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccéieswortit. Is the equipment you are requesting in this 
item for immediate use on delivery in fitting out aircraft, or is it for 
testing In models ¢ 

Captain Born. Similar equipment will go both in our new produc- 
tion aircraft and in our in-service aircraft. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. What is the number of planes that the $749,600 
is supposed to equip / 

Captain Born. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wicéitesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarb. I have one question that I want to clear up for the 
record. While this appropriation request could be used on both 
modification of planes and on new planes, the money that is presently 
under consideration in the appropriation before us is for the renova- 
tion or modification of planes and not to be applied to new planes; 
is that right? 

Captain Born. Yes, sir; that is right. 


RADIO COMMU NICATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 5e, 
“Radio communication,” in which you have requested an estimate for 
1953 of $1,176,400 against an estimate in 1952 of S180271. This 
reflects an increase of $996,129. How did it come about that we 
have this increase as against 1952 application which is somewhat the 
reverse of previous inquiries we have made with regard to your in- 
creases and decreases / 
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Admiral Comps. In the case of several other previously discussed 
items considerable of the 1951 procurement money came so late in the 
fiscal year that for all intents and purposes it could be included in 
1952. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. How much? 

Mr. Lewis. Approximately $26,000,000 [Norr.—Correct figure is 
$56,000,000] of that money was in the second supplemental bill. 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Chairman, the principal program covered by 
this project estimate for 1953 is procurement of antiprecipitation static 
antenna systems for fleet-wide installation. The need for a system 
to improve communication and instrument-flying performance has 
been evident since early 1950 when procurement was initiated for this 
type of system. Later, however, the contract was canceled when the 
contractor was unable to manufacture satisfactory components. Now 
a satisfactory system has been developed and procured in 1951 for in- 
stallation in transport aircraft. It is estimated that $335,000 will 
be needed to procure similar systems for all other existing naval air- 
eraft which will be in the authorized aircraft program for fiscal year 
1953. 

INSTRUMENTS FOR TARGET DRONES 


The balance of the 1953 project estimate covers the procurement of 
radio receivers and of special electronic evaluators for installation in 
a group of target drones to be used in evaluating the control over the 
trajectory of guided missiles. 

Mr. Surerparp. I do not want to be unnecessarily technical, but the 
words “authorized aircraft program for fiscal year 1953” you use 
could be interpreted as inclusive of new advances as well as modifica- 
tions. You do not mean it to pertain that way / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words the word “authorize” could be opera- 
tional? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it refers to our total operational comple- 
ment of aircraft and not to the new aircraft procurement being re 
quested in the budget. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. What is this equipment for; the drones that 
you refer to? 

Captain Born. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceirsworru. How many planes will be equipped with the 
antiprecipitation systems with the $335,000, and how many others will 
be equipped with these special features ? 

Captain Born. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. Now, on the record. What is the condition of 
your funds that vou have already been given in this connection? 1 
understand you have had, for practical purposes, something like $26 
million in 1952. How much of that has been obligated, and how 
much has been expended ? 

Captain Born. You understand, of course, that our 1952. funds 
covers different equipments. I believe that it is all obligated, 
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Admiral Comps. It is all obligated, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How much has been expended ? 

Mr. Lewis. The expenditures to date are $289,577. 

Mr. Wicaiesworru. Two hundred and eighty-nine thousand and 
what dollars? I did not get that figure. 

Mr. Lewis. Did you have in mind just radio communication equip- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis. The expenditures for that equipment total $37,376 for 
the first 6 months of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Has been expended ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; expended. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You only had what? 

Mr. Lewis. One hundred eighty thousand, of which $37,576 has 
been expended. All of it has been obligated. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. When do you anticipate exhausting the funds 
you now have on hand ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. About 1 vear from now, sir. 

Mr. WigGieswortn. In the calendar year 1953? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; in the early part of the calendar year 1953. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. That is all. 


ELECTRICAL 


Mr. Sierparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 5f, 
electrical. The amount estimated for 1953 is $90,000, against an 
estimate for 1952 of $2,653,255. This shows a decrease in this pro- 
gram as presented of $2,563,255. What is the reason for the reduc- 
tion in this program? 

Admiral Comps. The $2,563,255 reduction is directly attributable 
to the reduced scope generally of our modernization program. Our 
only requirements for 1953 relate to aircraft which are being retired 
from service and converted to target drones. These aircraft will 
be equipped during the conversion process with the additional elee- 
tronic gear required in drone models and larger-capacity electrical 
inverters are required to carry the added load imposed by this addi- 
tional electronic gear. It is for these inverters that the $90,000 has 
been budgeted in our 1953 estimate. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it reasonable to assume that while you are using 
retired planes for drone purposes, that you are removing from those 
planes before you put them into this activity all of the salvagable 
material on them, and are merely adding to them the electronic gear 
that is necessary in order for them to function by remote control ? 

Admiral Comps. All of the equipment we do not require on those 
planes to operate them is taken off. That, however, is a very small 
part of the equipment because the drone itself is a completely flyable 
plane without a pilot. The parts taken out are such items as guns and 
fire-control systems, none of which are required in the drone 
operations. 

Mr. Strerrarp. The point is, however, that whatever is salvagable 
and is not necessary for drone function purposes is removed from the 
plane ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Mr, Fernandez, do you have any questions on this 
item ? 
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ESTIMATES REDUCTION RELATIVE TO LEVEL-OFF IN NEW AIRCRAFT 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Fernanvrz. In this item and the previous two or three items 
there are very large reductions, comparatively speaking, from the 
1951 to the 1952 figures. That indicates, I would think, that you are 
getting somewhere in these activities. Am I correct in assuming that ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is correct. These reductions are 
directly related to the level of new aircraft procurement. When our 
new planes are delivered, they come equipped with all of the latest 
devices and do not require further equipping from modernization 
funds until after they have been in service some years. 

Mr. Frrnanprz. So it is not to be expected that there would be any 
great increase in this in the next appropriation request ¢ 

Admiral Comps. We do not anticipate any great increases in the 
foreseeable future, Mr. Fernandez. 


MISSILE CONTROL 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item 
which is 5g, missile control. For 1953 the estimate 1s $11,885,000. 
There is nothing reflected as being asked for 1951 or 1952, so that 
to that degree this is a new presentation. 

Admiral Comps. Development of air-to-air guided missiles has now 
reached the evaluation and fleet-training stage, making necessary the 
outfitting of parent aircraft with specialized equipment to control the 
trajectory of guided missiles. Equipments that are installed in the 
missile are included in the guided missile and target drone procure- 
ment activity; equipments to modify existing aircraft to control 
guided missiles are covered by this project. 

Procurement of equipment estimated to cost $11,885,000 is required 
to outfit fleet squadrons that will be engaged both in evaluating devel 
opmental missiles and in missile operational training. Aircraft as 
signed to these squadrons require special launching and guidance 
equipment to carry out guided-missile missions. Some of these air 
craft will be assigned initially to operational development force squad 
rons before assignment to fleet-operating forces. The control equip 
ments required in 1953 pertain to guidance systems developed by thie 
Bureau of Aeronautics for missiles now ready for the fleet’s opera 
tional development force evaluation. 

We have not had any occasion in prior vears to request money in 
this project because our missiles had not then advanced to the point 
of operational evaluation. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUESTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, I would like to direct my next inquiry to 
a reflection on page 162 of the bill where I note on this page that you 
are asking for 856 additional civilian positions, which is the equiva 
lent of 1,049 additional man-years. 

Now by reason of the fact that you were authorized to employ addi 
tional personnel during 1952 it would appear reasonable that your 
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man requirements in 1953 would be greater because you would have 
a higher level of employment. First, will you advise the committee 
how many additional man-years are reflected in 1953 due to the addi- 
tional 856 new positions requested, and also the dollar cost of those 
added man-years? In other words, this detail might clar ify the other 
inquiry. What do you have under this item on June 50, 1951, De- 
cember 31, 1951, the estimated number for June 30, 1952, es the esti- 
mated number for June 30, 1953? In response to those questions if 
you can give us a breakdown showing where these people are em- 
ployed, and what they are it would be very helpful, and specifically 
address yourself to the additional requirement of 856 new positions. 

Admiral Comps. May I have a little time to analyze your question ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may, of course, because I want this very care- 
fully covered so that we may have a clear understanding of the civilian 
personnel requirement. 

Captain Dopson, The average man-years reflected in those positions 
you see in the bill, sir, reflect 2.900 man-years in this appropriation in 
1952, and in 1953, 3,949 man-years. The increase is programed for 
industrial facilities under the management control of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. A substantial percentage of the ordnance equipment re- 
quired for new aircraft is manufactured in Navy-owned facilities in 
contrast to the strictly aeronautical items which are manufactured in 
civilian facilities. 

I also can give you the end-year figures you requested, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Sueprarp. June 30, 1951? 

Captain Dopson. On June 1951, the number on board was 2,679. 

Mr. Suerparp. December 31, 19517 / 

Captain Dopson. I do not ies the December 51, 1951, figure, sir, 
but I do have the June 30, 1952, estimated figure. 

Mr. Suerparp. Well, all right. 

Captain Dopson. 3.254, sir. 

The estimated number on board on June 30, 1953 is 4.230. Those 
increases are all field personnel. There are no aie irtmental increases 
provided for under this appropriation. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Now, to complete the picture how about 
your military pel rsonnel | assigned to procurement and related work as 
encompassed within this appropriation 4 

Captain Dopson. I do not have the military figure with me, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrard. Supply that for the record please. 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir; I will supply that for the record. There 
are no military personnel paid out of this appropriation, however, 
sir. They are paid from Bureau of Naval Personnel appropriations 
but Tecan supply for the record the number of military personnel as- 
signed to procurement functions, 

“Mr. Snerrarp. Please do that. 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Bureau of Aeronautics—Military personnel assiqned to procurement functions 
: Y +t ( = 


| 
On board at Average 
end of year | employment 
| 
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1951 ng : ae iS Bes: as ‘ 70 
1952 (estimated) _- , ee . sis ae 204 
1953 (estimated) - Soi MGhcate a cea nl adgetactcot 204 


REIMBURSABLE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Surerarp. I note further on page 161 of the printed bill you 
show estimated reimbursement of $39,000,000. Will you explain what 
that represents, and the basis for it as set forth in the printed bill/ 

Captain Dopson. You will note the comparable figure for 1952, the 
current year is $39,325,000, 

Mr. Sueprarp. T “es isright. 

Captain Dopsonx. The reimbursements for 1955 are estimated at 
$39,000,000, These reimbursements are derived from our military- 
aid program, in payment for aviation equipment furnished to our 
foreign allies in accordance with arrangements made under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and under the Military Security Agency. 

Mr. Suerrarp, Allof it is reimbursable to this account 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. This appropriation gains nothing from 
these reimbursements. We are being reimbursed from the military 
aid appropriations only for aircraft and aircraft equipment we buy 
and furnish our various allies. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you get any handling charge on that / 

Captain Dopson. No, sir; we get no handling charge for this opera- 
tion. If we perform any work in our facilities on these aircraft to 
make them flvyable, we are reimbursed only to the extent of the work 
performed on them, or the services performed. 

Mr. Sreprrarp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


FUNDS FOR EVALUATION FLEET SQUADRONS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. S11.885,000 is requested for 1953 to outfit fleet 
squadrons that will be engaged both in evaluating developmental 
missiles and in missile operational training, as T understand it. Is it 
anticipated that proportionally comparable appropriations will be 
requested later for outfitting actual combat operation fleets / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: but let me qualify that. If in the future 
we purchase new planes for this mission, the planes procured for the 
specific purpose of firing missiles will be equipped with the necessary 
control systems during the production processes and will be financed 
from our aircraft procurement funds. 

Mr. Wicciesworri. Tow many planes will this $11,885,000 equip / 
Oil the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL (CONTINUED) 


Mr. WicGiesworru. Were those figures which you gave Mr. Shep- 
pard applicable to the Department plus field, or the field only ? 

Captain Dopson. The figures I gave, sir, were the total depart- 
mental and field. 

Mr. WiaeLesworrn. Can you give us comparable figures for the field 
alone? ‘That is where all of the increase is as I understand it. 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. Out of the totals I gave the depart- 
mental personnel was 502 for each of the 3 years, and the remainder 
are field. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. 2,177, 2,752, and 3,728 for the 5 years / 

Admiral CLexton. Yes. , 

CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Wicetesworru. Tow many do you have on board today, either 
departmental or field? 
Captain Dopson. As of today, sir? 
Mr. Wieciesworrn. Yes. 
Captain Dopson. I do not have those figures here with me. 
Mr. Wicerrsworrn. Will you furnish those figures for the record 
when you revise your remarks ? | 
Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. | 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Appropriation “Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy’— 
Civilian personnel on board as of Jan. 31, 1952 


Number on 


Category of personnel: board 
ES ES ESOS UE er ay Ene ee eM Se eT oe re ete a Renn mee NT DOD 
She th AE eR ee rel ED Ee Pe PRR 

Total : ‘ tae ee? Ee eee eee SAE RE Eee 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wieeresworrn., What is this addition of almost 1,000 people 
in the field going to do? 

Captain Dopson. These people, sir, are required at industrial facili- 
ties under the management control of the Bureau of Ordnance. That 
sureau manufactures at these facilities a high percentage of the ord- 
nance for new aireraft which was discussed under budget activity 
number 2 of this appropriation estimate. The increase in personnel 
reflects the increasing quantities of aircraft and the related ordnance 
equipment that is being delivered in 1953. 

I might add further, sir, that of the total personnel requested in 
1953 a good many will be engaged in the manufacture of ordnance 
equipment financed from prior years’ funds. 

Mr. Lewis. 2.976 come from prior years’ funds. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have a table on the so-called white-collar 
and blue-collar set-up / 
Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Will you insert it in the record for clarification 
purposes ¢ 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir; I will insert that. 

(See previous page for this information.) 


Appropriation “construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” averag 
employment of graded and ungraded civilian personnel by fiscal year 


| Average employment 


Category of civilian personnel 


| 
| 1951 1952 | 1953 
Graded, white collar 487 502 | 2 
Ungraded, blue collar ; 1, 558 2,398 | 3, 44 
‘ Se RE AS 
NN ono 5st RASH Doeiiocen sbiake ; AY NS Rar Aid a a 2. 045 2, 900 3, 949 





Mr. WiaGLeswortu. How many ordnance facilities does this apply 
to? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe they are spread among four facilities, Mr. Wig 
glesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortru. Four? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Can you furnish for the record a breakdown 
for each one of those four facilities showing (a) as to fiseal year 1952, 
and (0) as to fiseal year 1953 the number classified by job assignment 
and the dollars involved in each ? 

Captain Dopson. We will furnish that for the record, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. I do not have those details here with me now. The basic 
estimates are worked up by the Bureau of Ordnance and are furnished 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics for inclusion in this budget submission. 
We will obtain those figures from the Bureau of Ordnance and supply 
them for the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

Distribution of man-years financed from budget activity 2, analysis by installation 
and production project, fiscal years 1952 and 1958 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 


Man-years Dollars Man-years Dollars 


U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa_--. 250 1,000, 000 | 320 1, 248, 3) 
Manufacturing 20-millimeter guns : 250 1,000, 000 320 1, 248, 300 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Ind - 1,890 7, 560, 000 | 2,802 | 10,931, 7 
Manufacturing aircraft fire-control system 850 3, 402, 000 1, 260 4,919 
Manufacturing of gun sights ; 475 1, 900, 000 705 | 2,750, 2 
Manufacturing bomb drop sets and computers 472 1, 888, 000 695 A711, 1 
Manufacturing relay contacts and test sets 93 370, 000 142 550, 700) 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Plant, Dahlgren, Va ¢ 10 40, 000 25 97, 500 
Proof and testing o aircraft guns : 10 40, 000 25 97, 500 
U.S. Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C 100 40), O00 150 585, 10 
Manufacturing and modernizing of periscopes a) 320, 000 120 468, 00) 
Manuf icturing, mounting, and optical alinement 
of optics and component parts 10 40, 000 15 BR, 50K 
Manufacturing bomb sights 5 20, 000 § 27 
Manufacturing 20-millimeter barrels 5 20, 000 8 31 
Total. 2, 250 9, 000, 000 3,207 | 12,862,631 
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Mr. WiccLesworru. Then this justification is really based on in- 
formation that is not available to you, but is available to the Bureau 
of Ordnance so far as this civilian personnel is concerned 4 

Captain Dopson. That is correct. At the time the Ordnance activity 
was discussed we had a Bureau of Ordnance witness here who could 
have answered those questions. He is not here now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you not think, Admiral, that where we are run- 

ning into a situation of this character, where you are transferring 
responsibility from one Bureau to the other, that it would be well to 
have a representative of that Bureau remain until such time as issues 
such as this are clarified? As it is now we would have to send down 
to get him back in order to have him clarify the situation. Otherwise 
if the man was here we could get the information at the time the 
inquiry came up. 

Admiral Ciexron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGéLeswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surprarp. How much of your previous funds that are now 
projected for 1953 have been applied to this increase in personnel that 
you have just referred to, all of them ¢ 

Captain Dopson. I did not get that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarv. In other words, you are indicating a 1,049 man- 
year increase. Where did you get the money for that? 

Captain Dopson. That is from the Ordnance for new aircraft budget 
activity under this appropriation. 

Mr. Suerparp. What year did the money come out of, do you know ? 

Mr. Lewis. Primarily 1952, sir. 

Captain Dopson. Most of it is coming from 1952, sir. Out of the 
total of 4,250 estimated on board June 50, 1953, slightly over half, or 
2,224 will be paid for from fiscal year 1952 funds. 

Mr. Sueprarp, All right. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 
Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense,’’ pursuant to 


| 
| 
a $888, 156, 000 | $923, 393, 000 ($1, 038, 000, 000 
| | 

! 


, 973, 000 | 


Public Law 843, SIst Cong 31 
Public Law 179 1, 500, 000 | 
—— ary pe ‘rsonnel, Naval Reserve,’ pursuant to 6 | 
“C.q7 MR”: ee See Same 
“Milit rig’ person: al, Marine C orps Reserve, aren to | 
56 U. A SSS ae eae pee | Op i oe Sknees 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate f “* : 934, 666,000 | 924,893, 000 | 1, 038, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. —___- Soe |} 13,235,000 | — 17, 500, 000 14, 300, 000 
Total available for obligation | 947, 901, 000 | 942, 393,000 | 1, 052, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- } | | 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) se | —2, 797, 483 Jie 
Obligations incurred. _..-_..- ne 945, 103, 517 942, 393, 000 | 1, 052, 300, 000 
Compats itive transfer from— | 
‘Service-wide operations, Ni avy”’ 4 . 4, 547, 771 984, 625 
“Military personnel, Navy . 640, 250 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” : i : 41, 150 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’... 214, 050 215, 456 
Comparative transfer to 
“Ships and facilities, Navy’’__.._.- : | —287, 505 | - 
“Civil engineering, Navy”’ ican : a —30, 015 —31, 791 


Bic CT an er a ee rn 950, 188, O68 943, 602,440 | 1,052, 300, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





1951 actual 


Direct Obligations 


Flight operations, Regular Navy $121, 023, 177 


2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve RA SNL 13, 601, 641 
3. Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy---- erteaiye RAL See 220, O58, 532 
4. Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve PGR At A SE 50, 190, 668 
5. Station operations, Regular Navy ee Sh 137, 6438, 356 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve... ..-.----------------- 9, 804, 107 
7. Alteration and replacement of facilities 80, 387, 486 
8. Research and development.---_--..--------------- 134, 148, 657 
9. Industrial mobilization Sees 29, 375, 191 
10. Guided missile outfitting 
11. Supporting equipment, matériel, and services 135, 937, 135 
12. Departmental administration 4,603, 118 
Total direct obligations——_--_-- eae ae koi ple seen 936, 953, 06S 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 





Flight operations, Regular Navy 
Flight operations, Naval Reserve 
Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 
Station operations, Regular Navy 
Station operations, Naval Reserve 
Alteration and replacement of faci 
Research and development 
Supporting equipment, matériel, : 


Dan owh 


~ 


Total obligations payable out « 
other accounts:......<-.=.=.<- 
Total obligations. _.-....------- 
Object classificat 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full time equiva 
Average number of all employees 
Deduct number paid from project ord 


verage number of employees 
services 


Average salaries and grades 


Genera! schedule grades: 

















lent of all other positions em 


167, 200 
408 
8, 583, 977 


258, 480 


lities_- ee 108, 107 
ee 118, 754 
ind services 3, 566, 478 


ff reimbursements from 


13, 235, 000 


Se ye Be Oh lig adel 950, 188, 068 


Obligations 


by objects 


ion 1951 actual 


$83, 564 


144 

74, 116 

er funds 1, 665 
paid from 01 personal 

72, 451 





Average salary 
e grade 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $3. 218 
Aver: erade CPC-6.2 
Grades es ed by act of Aug. 1, 1947 Average salary $13, 400 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 438 
Direct Obligations 





Sitions 


nad 


rt-time a 


Regular pay 
Payment above basic rates 


‘Total person il service obligations 
Deduct amounts financed from project orders charged 
to object classes 08 and 09. parete 


Net personal services. --- 


| temporary positions 


n excess of 52-week bas 


$245, O68, 423 
328, 740 


20, 


174, 320 


05, {83 


571, 
6, 028, 401 


259, 543, OS2 


$34, 406 | 


1952 estimate 


| $117,834, 000 
14, 181, 000 
245, 483, 000 
34, 185, 000 
155, 634, 945 


9, 818, 300 | 


60, 291, 000 
161, 519, OOO 
6, 221, 000 


“115, 044, 195 
5 SYT, 000 


926, 102, 440 


11, 700, 000 
1, 000, 000 
700, 000 
100, 000 
500, 000 
3, 500, 000 


17, 500, 000 


942, 602, 440 


1952 estimate 


$87, 583 
{ 200 


.d10 
2, 598 

















@3 5Q9 
CPC-6.2 
$13, 400 

$3, S85 

$209, 683, 169 
537. 492 

1, QA 

8, 467, 586 


309, 875, 642 
9, 544, 993 


100, 330, 649 





1953 estimate 


$190, 237, 000 
16, 700, 000 
141, O78, 000 
52, S60, 000 
182, 641, 000 
10, 699, G00 
76, S15, 000 
185, 000, 000 


ae 








35, 348, 000 
6, 821, 000 


1, O38, 000, 000 


8, 500, 000 
1, 000, 000 
700, O00 
100, 000 


1, 000, G00 
3, 000, 000 


14, 300, 000 





1, 052, 300, 000 





1953 estimate 


$89, 074 
247 

85, 797 

9 994 

» oak 

SO A) 

$3. 990 

G H 
s3, 2 

C H.2 





$310, 660, 65S 
470,855 
1, 240, 


1, 643,009 


mn) 


314, 016, 000 
8, 071, 000 


305, 945, 000 


xv) 
Mi} 
HM) 
AM 
MM) 
HK) 
MH) 
HH) 
Hv) 


LU 
AK) 


4K) 


dW) 
AM) 
iM) 
HM) 
dH) 
Lo 


CK) 


0 





Q7 


a 


M) 


(M) 


(W) 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








j 














02 Travel aay vo oeneincces seic|. SabeeeneT | «SBS - $6, 98t. on 
03 Transportation of things. : efit, _.| 2, 869, 128 3, 042, 217 | 3, 315, 000 
04 Communication services 5 las eS pa EO eee | 723, 231 | 1, 001, 000 | 1, 287, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__- ares ERAT Cie 6,967, 154 | 7, 190, 000 | 9, 255, WOO 
06 Printing and reproduction. : ney Scnelanl 2, 056, 362 | 2, 283, 000 | 2, 812, 000 
07 Other contractual services. - .---------| 90,685,044 | 62, 760, 800 | 70, 528, 000 
Services performed by other agencies nels et oh 963, 000 | 2, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__.-- ; ' = | 254, 262, 800 254, 937, 000 
09 Equipment ep — 3377 52 286, 614, 96S 376, 604, 000 
10 Lands and structures fore 3, 481, 099 2, 265, 000 3, 550, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments._----- Re seeseece Wet a A! 310, 744 | 781, 277 836, 000 
APU COG GPIB OLING ooo 5 5 ink wc ccceceanancnnsemreane 936, 953, 06% | 926, 102,440 | 1, 038, 000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
07 Other contractual services. ....-.--.----- ged cae 749, 449 | 1, 755, 000 | 1,755, 000 
08 Supplies and materials > : Bip 5,050,647 | = 11, 194, 000 s, . 000 
00 Equipment...........:-- re cathe Seth eee Sete 7, 424, 904 | 4, 551, 000 4,071 0, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 1 
other accounts AF tt PERSE NE oS eel DALE ed es 13, 235, 000 17, 500, 000 14, 300, 000 
Total obligations............<.- Pee era ee 8, 188, 068 943, 602, 440 | 1, 052, 300, 000 


Gentlemen, we will pick up the next item which is reflected on page 
8-2, “Aircraft and facilities.” We will insert the introductory state- 
ment, pages 8-2, 8-3, and 8-4, in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The “Aircraft and facilities’ appropriation of the Department of the Navy 
finances the yeaa costs of naval aviation, which includes the air combat 
forces of the Navy and Marine Corps and the service, training and Air Reserve 
forces and bases which are required to support the air combat forces. It pro- 
vides, in addition, for aviation research and development, for aviation industrial 
mobilization, and for the Navy-wide aerological service. <All of the direct 
operating costs of the naval aeronautical organizition are thus budgeted for and 
administered under this single major appropriation. 

Fiscal year 1958 budget estimates for this appropriation are predicated on con- 
tinuing, but at a greatly reduced scale, the expansion in naval air power which 
was commenced some 18 months perviously as part of the general program to 
augment the defense of the Nation. Provision has been made in these estimites 
for a larger number of operating aircraft, a correspondingly higher flight hour 
program, a more intensive research and development program, and accelerated 
pilot and technical training programs. During 1953 naval and Marine Corps 
aviation will reach a total of over 10,000 operating aircraft, which is approxi 
mately the operating strength recommended by the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board in 1947. 

Regular Navy and Marine Corps flight operations programed for 1953 are 
adequate, at the aircraft strength authorized, to meet fleet and other essential 
requirements. In terms of total flying hours, the 1953 estimate provides for a 
moderate increase over the 1952 program but the average hours per plane per 
tinonth is somewhat lower in 1953 than in 1952 because 1953 programed flying 
levels have been limited to peacetime rates and exclude the higher 1952 rates 
associated with Korean combat. The 19538 program has been priced by model 
at the actual cost per flight hour for each model currently operating. Over-all 
the 1953 average cost per flying hour is expected to increase by approximutely 
21 percent over the 1952 average because of the larger percentage of high- 
performance aircraft that will be operating in fleet combat squadrons. 

The Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserves likewise are to be strenethened 
during 1953 under the estimates presented. Primary emphasis in these two 
Reserve flight operations programs will be directed toward rebuilding Reserve 
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squadrons and pilot strengths that were depleted in 1951 and 1952 to augment 
Regular Navy and Marine Corps forces. Considerable progress in reconstituting 
an effective Air Reserve is expected during the coming year. 

Aircraft overhaul programs are budgeted at the lowest levels in years, $193 
938,000 in 1953 for the combined overhaul programs in comparison with $263,540 
000 in 1952 and $270,294,200 in 1951 for these same programs. he sizabl; 
reduction possible in the combined aircraft overhaul estimates reflects th; 
increased availability of aircraft deliveries from new production programs 
and therefore reduced overhaul requirements to support the planned operating 
strengths. Each aircraft and engine model in the overhaul workload scheduled 
for 1953 has been priced at the current actual cost for that model, with no 
allowance for increases in wage rates or material prices. 

No significant expansion in the Naval Aeronautics Shore Establishment has 
been planned for 1953 but one small additional overseas station and severa! 
auxiliary landing fields are programed for activation in that year. The new 
overseas station is intended to support Navy commitments under internationa!| 
defense moves currently in progress among the free nations of the world. Acti 
vation of this overseas station and the final phasing in of other stations that 
have been activated during the past year account for the only increases re 
quested for station operations. No additional funds are budgeted for th: 
support of continuing stations despite rising labor and material costs an 
despite also a heavier workload at these stations. 

Aviation research and development programs have been budgeted at $185,000, 
OO for 1953, an increase of $23,481,000 from the 1951 level. These additiona! 
funds are required largely to finance highly important projects already in 
progress, in order not to prevent a slowing down of work now under way 
The outstanding performance of the Russian MIG is perhaps the best measure 
of the great urgency of completing these important projects as rapidly as 
possible. Early completion of current prototypes is essential to the prope: 
phasing of major procurement programs dependent on new prototype designs 
Every effort is being made to shorten the previously unduly long interval be 
tween combat need for improved equipment in the fighting forces and deliver 
of the required equipment to the fighting forces. Even so, the time intervs 
required to complete a major prototype must be measured not in months but in 
years. 

This year there has been included in the estimate for the first time a 
separate budget activity entitled “Guided-missile outfitting’ which is restricted 
to guided-missile operations. The new guided-missile weapons, have been ad 
vanced sufficiently from a technical standpoint to be ordered in quantities fo: 
fleet-service use and a number of fleet aviation squadrons are to be equipped for 
training in the use of this promising new development in modern warfare. The 
initial estimate for “Guided-missile outfitting” totals 882,595,000 and covers the 
procurement of missile test and missile-handling equipment that must be pro 
vided fleet aviation squadrons to equip them for missile operations, Provision 
for the missiles to be used by these squadrons is included in the “Construction 
of aircraft and related procurement” appropriation, 

lunds for “Supporting equipment, matériel and services” have been included 
in the amount of $135,348,000. This area of the estimate is comprised of a 
number of general programs which collectively support naval aviation opera 
tions. Among these programs are aviation shipboard installations associated 
with the landing and take-off of aircraft, operational flight trainers for the 
pilot-training program, ground equipment for the servicing of aircraft, inspec 
tion costs, photographic equipment for outfitting aircraft, and antisubmarine 
warfare electronic materials. Requirements for the supporting programs covered 
by this budget activity are generated principally by the Flight Operations plan 
Aircraft Procurement, and the Aviation Training plan. 

In the aggregate the “Aircraft and facilities” appropriation estimates for 
fiscal year 19538 are 12 percent larger than in 1952 and total $1,088,000,000, The 
largest increases are budgeted under “Flight operations” for the higher-flying 
program, “Guided-missile outfitting,’ the new activity, and “Research and de 


velopment.” Eaeh program estimate has been carefully prepared and reflects 
the continued emphasis on economy of operation that exists throughout the 
naval aeronautical organization. Over-all the programs are in balance each with 
the others and further are in reasonable balance with all other programs of the 
National Military Establishment. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In your summary of obligations of the budget 
act ay reflected on page 8-6 your activities cover the series from 1 
to 12, inclusive. Your estimate for 1953 is reflected as $1,038,000,000, 
when in 1952 it was $926,102,440, which is an increase of S11 1,897 560. 


Fuicut Orrrarions, Recutar Navy 


We will pick up the first item, “Budget activity number 1,” and we 
will insert in the record the table at the top of page 8-7. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Budget activity 1—Flight operations, Regular Navy 


No Project 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
la) Operation of aircraft ; ne ae $101, 105, 702 $127, 260, 000 $189, 820, 000 
Ib Operation of drones —- | 333, 475 368, 000 417,000 
le | Outfitting of newly activated squadrons___--....--.--- 19, 584, 000 13, 237, 0CO 

Gross costs__ 121, 023, 177 140, 865, 000 | 190, 237, 000 
Less: Deferred procurement | 23, 031, 000 | 
Total direct obligations | 121,023,177 | 117,834,000 190, 237, 000 


Mr. Srerrarp, Under “Budget activity 1, flight operations, Reg- 
ular Navy,” there is a series of three projects. The total amount in- 
volved here in your request for 1953 is $190,237 000, and in 1952 it 
was $117,884,000, This particular project reflects an increase of $72,- 
403,000, You will present your justification for this request and ex- 
plain the increase. - 

Admiral Comps. Immediately after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, during late June of 1950, steps were taken to reform many 
of the combat squardons which had been disbanded earlier that year 
under the economy program. The augmentation of operating forces 
commenced then is being continued in 1952 and will be completed 
in 1953 to the level programed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under 
current plans the number of major air-combat units programed for 
1953 is the same as at the close of 1952 but a further increase in the 
number of operating aircraft is provided during 1953 to complete 
activations previously authorized. 


BASIS FOR THE ESTIMATES 


The 1953 budget estimate accordingly is predicated on the average 
aireraft operating strength programed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions in implementation of Joint Chiefs of Staff dans and on peace- 
time rates of flying. These flying rates generally approximate the 
utilization experienced during 1951 and “1952, after excluding the 
higher rates for combat units engaged in the Korean hostilities, with 
the largest percentage of hours budgeted for aircraft assigned to 
fleet units. 

For budget purposes flight hours in the 1953 aircraft operations 
program have been priced on a model basis at the actual cost per 
flight hour for each model currently operating. Costs op operating 
new models not yet in service use were estimated by adjusting the 
current operating cost of a similar model for differences in plane 
characteristics that would affect costs of operations. The total num- 
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ber of flight hours planned for 1953 multiplied by the over-all average 
cost per flight hour equals the amount reqiured, $189,820,000, to carry 
out the program in the budget year. 

If vou will turn to the confidential supplement you will find the 
Regular Navy flight operations program presented by class of ain 
craft, showing for each class the average nuthber of aircraft operat 
ing, the average hours per plane per month, total flight hours, and 


——) 


the cost per hour by which we arrive at the total cost. 
(The following information was supplied for the record :) 


The obligated and committed amount under this budget activity as of Decemm 
ber 31,1951, is $76,852,121. This represents 65 percent of the funds appropriated 
for this budget activity for the fiscal year 1952. The balance will be obligated 
by the end of the fiscal year. The unexpended balance for this budget activit: 
as of December 31, 1951, is $119.297,587. 


OPERATION OF ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Streprarp. On page 8-8 of your justifications you refer to the 
fact that the total number of major air combat units programed fo: 
operation in 1953 will be the same as they will have activated at the 
end of 1952, and that operational aircraft should be made operational 
during the year in order to fill out the complements necessary in those 
units. 

Will these additional operating aircraft come wholly from new 
plane deliveries, from modification of existing planes, or both / 

Captain Sun. The number of units in commission will be the 
same at the beginning of fiseal 1953 as at the end of fiseal 1952. In 
some cases the aircraft will build up during 1953 within each unit, 
particularly in the training command where we are increasing ou 
training rate. We do not have to assign all of the planes there at 
the beginning of the year. The number of aircraft in training will 
build up diuring fiscal 1953, so that we start at a considerably lowe: 
nircraft operating level than we finish with. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you contemplate any difliculty in effecting this 
program, which is projected here, which we have under consideration 
at thistime? Tam referring to the total. Will you have trouble with 
effecting it / 

\dmiral Comps. No, sir; I do not anticipate any trouble, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Captain Suix~. We do have a problem of moderning these forces, 
sir, but we have sufficient planes on hand to fill our operating allow 
ances. ‘These are in the reserves Admiral Cassady mentioned during 
his testimony several days ago. 

Mr. Sterparp. You have reference now to the modification func 
tions we just discussed a few moments ago? 

Captain Suinn. I have reference to the problem of getting new 
airplanes into our combat units, which we discussed under “Aircraft 
procurement,” Mr. Chairman. We do have airplanes to accomplish 
this program, but they are not as new as they should be, and they 
will not be until 1954. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is, of course, contemplated in your phase-out 
program, Is 1f not? 

Captain Sunn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerrarp, Are there any questions pertaining to project la, 
“Operation of aircraft”? Mr, Fernandez 4 

Mr. Fernanprz. No questions. 

Mr. Sieprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth / 


TRANSFERS IN THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wiccitesworti. On this item of “Aircraft and facilities” as 
whole TL ngtice vou are asking $1,038,000,000 ais Comp: ired with SO24.- 
$93,000, In the budget breakdown there is an indication that the 
¥1,038,000,000 includes $1,511,000 previously carried under three other 
appropriatio..s, Admiral Clexton, has a corresponding reduction 
been made in each of those other three appropriations / 

Admiral Crexvon. Yes, sir. That is a transfer of a function, so 
there is a transfer of money. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Also, I notice in the budget breakdown the 
word “adjusted” after the 1952 appropriation. What does that mean / 

Captain Dopson. T believe the “adjusted” amount he is referring 
o, Admiral Clexton, is the 8924 million figure. 

Mr. Wieeresworti. That is right. 

Sg eg Dopson. That amount, Mr. Wigglesworth, represents the 
$923.393,000 actually appropriated for 1952, plus the $114 million 
transferred to this appropriation, to the “Research and development 
activity,” from the Secretary of Defense emergency fund, set up under 
Public Law 179. 


EXPENDITURES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Mr. Wicetesworti. Your obligations as of December 351 are S421. 
590.080. What were vour actual expenditures as of that date / 

Mr. Lewis. FE a for the first 6 months of the current fiseal 
year, sir, Were $362,694, 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiaciesworti. You apparently have an unexpended balance 
as of June 30, 1952, amounting to $610,644,692, and you anticipate an 
unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, of ST62.847,209. 

In referring to the latter, this statement appears: 

The procurement lead time on complex items ranges up to S months, and funds 
must be available for payment on inspection and delivery of the items. 

The obligations resulting from the flying program and air station operations 
during the last quarter of fiscal 1953 will be paid during the first quarter of 
fiscal 1954. 

How much of the unexpended balance represents the long-lead-time 
items and how much represents the fourth-quarter obligations result- 
ing from the flying program and the air-station oper: ations? 

Mr. Lewts. About $50 million, Mr. Wigglesworth, represents the 

carry-over of station and flight operations functions. The balance 
represents long-lead-time procurement. 
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AIRCRAFT COST PER HOUR INCREASE 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. In the confidential supplement, on page 8-2. 
referring to this first item of “Operation of aircraft,” I notice that th 
cost per hour has increased from 1951 to 1952 to 1953. Why is ther: 
aun inerease ¢ 

Admiral Comers. The reason for that, sir, is the greatly accelerated 
use of jet aircraft in the operating forces. You will note in column 
4 of the confidential table, under “Cost per hour,” there are two high- 
cost items associated with jet-aircraft operations. These are the two 
items responsible for the increase in average cost. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEFERRED PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right. There is one item I would like to ask 
you about, which is reflected in your break-down on page 8-7. It is 
referred to as *Less deferred procurement.” In 1952 it is shown as 
$25,031,000, and in 1953 as zero, 

What do you define as “Deferred procurement”? 

Captain Dopson. At the time our 1952 estimates were submitted 
for joint review by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the flight operations program was priced on a model-by-mode!| 
basis and reflected, together with the outfitting of the newly activated 
squadrons, the costs shown on page 5-7 of $140,865,000, At that time 
there was discussed with Admiral Pride, who was then Chief of Bu- 
reau, the possibility of trying to get along this year with lower stock 
levels of spare parts in support of flight operations. 

We had at that time planned our spare-parts stocks in the avia- 
tion supply system of having on hand and on order a combined totza! 
of 18 months’ requirements. During these reviews we agreed to tr 
to distribute our stocks in such manner as to enable us to operate with 
lower levels. This decision was based on the assumption that Korea: 
operations would end in June of 1952 and that thereafter we could 
shorten our supply lines and thus operate on a lower stock-level basis. 

Under those circumstances, then, we agreed to defer 823 millio: 
of procurement until we could take a “look-see” at this time. Now, 
since Korea is continuing and our pipelines are long, a part of this 
S23 million which was deferred at that time is now under considera 
tion as a supplemental in support of Korea, Not the entire amount, 
however. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Did you or did you not get $140,865,000 in your 
estimate for 1952? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir: we got $117,834,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then this is merely a paper operation, and not that 
of appropriations, literally speaking ¢ 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. The actual usage of ma- 
terial, Mr. Chairman, is at this $140 million rate, but we are replacing 
only at the $117 million rate. 

Mr. Surpparp, What is the status of that particular category of 
appropriation requirements as of the present moment? You say 
you are going to need a supplemental for this? 

Captain Dopson. The status of it now, sir, is that we have requested 
of the Secretary of Defense $10 million of the $23 million—not the 











full amount—in view of the longer pipelines and the loss of materials 
in Korea. We have not, because of Korea, been able to adjust our 
stock levels.down to the extent originally considered possible. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see. Have you been literally injured in the retrac- 
tion of that program ? : a 

Captain Dopson. We have been injured to the extent of about 510 
million. 

EFFECT ON STOCK LEVELS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What effect is that going to have on your stock 
levels, as projected? What will be the effect, let us say, 6 months 
from today ? 

What I am trying to get at is this: Are we going to be able to pick 
up that parts requirement é 

Captain Dopson. We will be able to pick it up if we get the Korean 
-upplemental which is now under consideration in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Suervrarp. In the absence of that what is going to happen ‘ 

Captain Dopson. Our stock levels will be depressed by the amount 
of $10 million below what we consider our requirements to support 
this program. 

Mr. Wicetesworrh. Which is how many months’ supply / 

Captain Dopson. Ten million dollars in terms of months, sir, would 
be less than a month’s supply. 

Mr. Suerrarp, And that all addresses itself to spare parts / 

Captain Dopson. It does, sir. These are the spare parts which are 
consumed in our flight operations. They are the instruments, the 
electronics parts, the spark plugs, and the other technical items that 
must be replaced daily in course of our flight operations. 

Mr. Suerparp. Well, apparently here we are increasing our flight 
operations, on the one hand, are we not 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sugprarp. Yet, when it comes to replacement in spare parts we 
tind ourselves depressed some $10 million worth of procurement re- 
quirements. 

Captain Dopson. That is happening to us during the current year, 
sir, because of Korea. I believe if it had not been for Korea we would 
have been able to operate within the $117 million appropriation for 
this activity. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Which is indicative of the fact that you are going 
to have to get some relief if the operation requirements maintain 
their present level, from some source; and you are depending on the 
supplemental to take care of it at the moment. 

Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. Otherwise we would have in the final 
quarter of this year to curtail flight operations. 

Mr. Surrrarv. Of course, that is completely assumptive at the 
moment / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpbez. Iam not clear on this. Why were you cut down to 
S117 million, in view of the fact that Congress had appropriated $140 
million ? 

Captain Dopson. The Congress only appropriated $117 million, sir. 
The $140 million was not requested of the Congress. It was the net 
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figure of $117,834,000 only that was requested of the Congress; had it 
not been for Korea I believe we could have lived within that amount. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Then why do you have the $140 million here fo: 
1952? I thought that was what you had appropriated, 

Captain Dopson. The gross cost reflects what it is actually costing us 
in 1952 to carry out the basic program, but it is being carried out by 
furnishing spare parts off the shelf and depressing our stock levels 
to that extent. 

OPERATION OF DRONES 


Mr. Suerparp. The next item is lb, “Operation of drones” for which 
your request in 1953 is $417 J00, and for 1952 was $368,000. 

Will vou present vour requirements for that please. 

Admiral Comps. Drone aircraft, Mr. Chairman, are remote-con 
trolled target aircraft utilized by the fleet for antiaircraft gunner) 
exercises. The direct operating costs of these aircraft are budgeted 
under this subactivity, which covers the gasoline, oil, technical and 
nontechnical supplies, and equipage required in the operation of drone 
aircraft. 

Our 1953 estimate for the operation of drone aircraft is predicated 
on fleet requirements for antiaircraft gunnery exercises and the cost 
per hour of drone operations. The amount budgeted was computed 
as follows: 

Average number of drone aircraft aera: ae oe me . 

Total hours to be flown 11, 57 
Cost per hour terse $356, 60) 
Amount required Dek 1 SRP We $417, 000 

In this connection, the $36.69 cost per hour is the hourly cost of 
operation actually experienced by drone aircraft during current fleet 
training exercises, 

Mr. Surrparp. Is that operational cost fairly standarized ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It is for the type of aircraft we are using: ves sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. But if vou move into a different type obviously you 
would expect an inerease in your operational cost / 

Admiral Comps. It would depend, sir. If it had a larger engine 
and required more fuel, the operational cost would increase. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Otherwise it could possibly be reduced ¢ 

\dmiral Comps. It could possibly be reduced. 

Mr. Snerparp. Are there any questions upon this item, Mr. Fei 
nandez ¢ 

Mr. Frernanprez. No questions. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. No questions. 


OUTFITTING OF NEWLY ACTIVATED SQUADRONS 


Mr. Suerrarp, All right, gentlemen; let us pick up the next proj- 
ect, reflected as le, “Outfitting of newly activitated squadron.” There 
is no request for 1953: what has happened to the money you had in 
1952, which is nica as S13.237,000 ¢ 

Captain Dopsox. Those funds were all obligated, sir, in support of 
squadrons which were activated and outfitted during the fiseal vear. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions upon that item? Mr. Fer- 
nandez ¢ 
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Mr. Fernanprz. No questions. 
Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
Mr. Wicciesworti. No questions, 


Frieur Orrrations, Navat Reserve 


Mr. Sueprarp. Very well, gentlemen; we will pick up budget ac- 
tivity No. 2, which is reflected at page 8-10 of the justifications. The 
estimate reflects a request for 1953 of $16,700,000, ag against your es- 
timate for 1952 of S14481,000. This indicates an increase of $2,- 
519,000, 

Will vou present your requirements, please / 

Admiral Comps. Mobilization plans assign a major role to the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves and the accomplishment of mobilization 
objectives depends largely on the ability of these Reserve forces to 
carry out their tactical assignments during the early stages of conflict. 
The importance of this role, which cannot be overemphasized, was 
demonstrated during 1951 and 1952 when a sizable number of Reserve 
squadrons were ordered into the active military service to support 
operations in the Korean area. Reserve personnel must therefore, to 
the fullest possible extent, be trained on the same basis as Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and must be ever ready to partici- 
pate effectively in combat should the need arise. 

This activity supports the direct cost of operations by Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve aircraft in the same manner as the preceding 
activity provides for the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. The ele- 
ments included in the estimate are the sume for the two activities: gas- 
oline, oil, technical and nontechnical supplies, and equipage. 

During the vear preceding the outbreak of the Korean war the im- 
position of economy measures had led to a sharp curte tment of Reg- 
ular Navy flight operations and pilot training. When it became 
necessary to 2ugment the active forces after the outbreak of hostilities, 
Reserve aircraft squadrons and Reserve service squadrons were mobil- 
ized into the Regular forces and constituted the major increment in the 
defense expansion program. The expansion program: is being con- 
tinued in 1952 with additional Reserve pilots scheduled to be ordered 
to active duty. 

Throughout 1955 the primary emphasis under this program will 
be on rebuilding the Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserves to a size 
compatible with their mobilization responsibilities. By far the great- 
est need under this program is for trained pilots to man billets in 
the Organized Air Reserve squadrons. These squadrons are being 
trained as replacements for active squadrons that would be lost dur- 
ing the early stages of hostilities. Their annual fight curriculum is 
prescribed by established training svlabi and provides for minimum 
combat and tactical training compatible with this mobilization assign- 
ment. 

In addition to pilots in the Organized Reserve who are trained to 
function as complete squadrons, there are other pilots who undergo 
less intensive training in preparation for such mobilization assign- 
ments as ferry pilots, flight mstructors, and aviation officers in ground 
billets related to aircraft operations. Each category of pilot in the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves follows a specific annual training 
svilabus that is geared to the prospective mobilization assignment. 








The over-all flight-hour program covered by this estimate meets t}i 
prescribed training syllabus for the pilot category strengths on whic! 
this estimate is predic: ited, including the flying required of Reserv: 
pilots filling continuous active duty assignments m Navat Air R 
serve billets. Planned training syllabi are designed primarily to pre 
pare pilots for combat operations, as evidenced by the scheduling o/ 
approximately 60 percent of the total hours budgeted in combat classe- 
of aircraft. 

COST OF FLIGHT TRAINING 


For budget purposes, flight-hours programed for the Naval and 
Marine Corps Air Reserves have been priced on a model basis at thy 
actual cost per flight hour for each model currently operating. Th: 
total number of flight hours planned for 1953 multiplied by the aver 
age cost per hour equals the amount required, $16, 700,000, to Carry 
out the program in the budget year. An analysis of these factors by 
class of aircraft is presented on page 8-3 of the confidential supple 
ment now before you. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


During the current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, we obligated and 
committed a total of $7,814,629 by December 31, 1951, and had on 
that date a cumulative unexpended balance of $13,514,731. The obli 
gated and committed total represents 55 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1952: the entire amount appropriated 
will be fully obligated by the end of this fiscal year. 


Although the total number of flying hours is about the same for 
1952 and 1953, as are the average hours per plane per month and the 
average number of aircraft in operation, there is an increase in the 
average cost per flight-hour. This increase is attributable principally 
to the larger percentage of higher-performance aircraft in our Reserve 
squadrons. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Referring to the table reflected on the confidential! 
page you have presented, for 1952, can you tell me how recent the 
figure is? Has it been brought up to date recently ? 

Admiral Comps. That has been brought up to date within a month. 
I believe, sir. 

Captain Dopson. That table reflects our current experience, M: 
Chairman. 

Mr. Surerrarp. Those figures are current / 

Admiral Comps. They are, sir. 

Mr. Surprarp. Well, then, your increase is clearly reflected fron 
this confidential sheet to which I am referring, upon the basis o! 
additional operations in different types of planes at a higher cost. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Captain Surin. That is primarily the [Off the record] jet, whic! 
we are not operating in the Reserve. We did not have enough to giv 
them during fiseal 1952. 


AVIATION. RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. What are the numbers of personnel to be m tramiy 
in the aviation reserves of 1952 and 1955? 
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Admiral Comps. I had better have Admiral Cassady’s assistant 
answer that. 

Captain Suinn. I do not have it here with me, sir. It was given 
during the personnel presentation. 

Mr. Suepparp. We did have it during the personnel presentation, 
but I think it would be important to have it at this time in the record 
as well, if it is available. If not, you may insert it in the record. 

Captain Dopson. We have a table here which represents the total 
Reserve pilot training program, broken down into various categories. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The point of the inquiry is directed to the aspect 
having to do with the operations of the planes. That is what 
prompted the question. 

You can give the amount involved in the request, indicated for 1952 
and 1958, without a designation of where, when, or what ; just so many 
pilots. Would that be considered as classified 

Admiral CLexron. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Information to be inserted in the record.) 

The average numbers of pilots receiving training in the Naval and Marine 
Corps Air Reserves are: 
kh aa ERS EE LT TE ee 
i ae TESS INE RN Sa ER i” 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions with reference to this item, 
Mr. Fernandez ? 

Mr. Fernanprz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth / 

Mr. WiceLesworru. | have no questions. 


Arrorarr Overnavi, Reaunar Navy 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen: we will pick up Budget 
Activity No. 3. 

We shall insert in the record at this point the table on page 8-12 
of the justifications. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Budget activity 35—Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navv 


| | | 
Num- Broien renee ern Pere ene | 10K? ect 
ber roject | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Basic operational programs: | 
3a Overhaul of aireraft ea : ; $86, 281.917 | $107, 099, 296 $58, 811, 439 
3b Overhaul of engines a0 z 25, 148, $24 29, 008, O89 33, 381, 124 
3e General supporting programs oe ee 106, 459, 016 67, 814, 199 39, 166, 841 
Special programs: | 
3d Overhaul for aircraft reserve . Ane ee 0 33, 916, 516 5, O71, 221 
3e Overhaul and conversion of drones ! 2, 168, 775 3, 717, 900 4, 647, 375 
3f Modification of Coat Guard aircraft ____- . 0 375, 000 0 
Gross requirements , 290), 058, 532 241, 931, 000 141, O78, 000 
Less deferred procurement 0 12, 576, 000 0 
Total direct obligations : 220, O58, 532 220, 355, 000 141, 078, 000 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Comps. During the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, 
Mr. Chairman, we obligated and committed under this budget activ 
ity a total of S$140,709,007, which represented 61 percent of the amount 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The balance will be fully obli- 
gated by June 30, 1952.) As of December 31, 1951, the unexpended 
balance under this budget activity was $217,216,462. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This total project has a series of two types of opera 
tions, broken down under categories, with three groups in each aspect. 

The total estimate for 1953 is indicated as being $141.078,000, as 
against your estimate of 1952 of $229,355,000, which indicates a de 
crease of S88.277,000. 

We will pick up vour justifications for this requirement, as reflected, 
considering first the overhaul of aircraft which is project 35a. 


OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The funds we request under this project. 
Mr. Chairman, cover the labor, material, and shop expense required to 
overhaul Navy aircraft for further service in operating complements 
in accordance with the force plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. This overhaul program is carried out largely in the industrial 
departments of the Aviation Shore Establishment but is accomplished 
in part under contract with private industry. Overhead costs exclu- 
sive of shop expense are budgeted under the station operations activity 
and therefore are not reflected in this estimate. 

We determine our financial requirements for the overhaul of air- 
craft on the basis of two factors: (a) Number of overhauls required 
under the program; and (b) Unit cost per overhaul. 

The first of these factors, overhaul workload, is developed on a de- 
tailed model basis by computing the total number of aircraft issues 
required to meet the prescribed operating strength and by deducting 
therefrom aircraft available for issue without overhaul. The total 
issues of aircraft which are required during a given year to meet the 
prescribed operating strength are a composite of the specifie models 
Which must be in each operating squadron for that squadron to carry 
out itsassigned military mission, Effect is given to the losses resulting 
from crashes and other mishaps and to the useful service period 
between overhaul. Full allowance is made for aireraft provided 
u ear the new production program and for aircraft already available 

1 logistic reserve in a ready-for-issue status in developing the net 
issue requirement of 2.259 aircraft for the 53 waireraft overhaul 
program. 

Prices utilized in this estimate for the overhaul of aircraft are com- 
priced of labor and material costs as reported on a detailed model basis 
by all aircraft overhaul and repair activities and contain no allowance 
for future price increases. The amount required in 1953 for the over- 
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Saul of aircraft under this program represents the product of overhaul 
workload and unit cost as follows: 


Number of 


Overh: yorklonuc Unit cos Total eost 
verhaul workload avertiants nit cost Total co 
Overhaul of combat aireraft 1,420 $27,198 | $38, SHB, 284 
Overhaul of noncombat aircraft TRO 20,050 | 1, 340, 904 
Total overhauls 2, 209 24, 992 55, 207, 188 
Combined overhaul and conversion of aireraft : 50 72, O85 3, 604, 251 
Total program estimate 2, 259 5S, S811, 439 


Mr. Suerparp. I notice there is a considerable difference reflected 
by and between vour overhaul of combat aircraft and noncombat air- 
eraft. T assume that is indicative of the fact of actual use applying 
to the 1429 overhaul jobs reflected here. Is that correct é 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 


COST OF ATRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Mr. Suerrarp. T wish you would tell me why there is a difference 
in the cost of overhaul by and between your noncombat aircraft, which 
you show as 780 at a unit cost of $20,050, and your combat aircraft, 
which are shown as 1429 at a unit cost of $27,198. 

Is that due to the intensity of exposure to damage which has oc- 
curred to your combat aircraft, as against vour overhaul requirements 
on the noncombat aircraft 

Admiral Comps. Our combat aircraft, Mr. Chairman, include our 
largest and most complex models, whereas our noncombat aircraft are 
simpler and do not contain many of the intricate mechanisms installed 
in combat planes. For this reason our noncombat aircraft can be 
overhauled with fewer man-hours, and the overhaul cost is correspond- 
ingly cheaper. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Your total combined overhaul and conversion of air- 
eraft, which is dual operations, as IT interpret it, runs around 872,085 
on unit cost, as reflected here, for 50 airplanes. There is a decided 
increase In your unit cost. 


AIRCRAFT CONVERSION COST 


Am T right in concluding that that is not specifically in the overhaul 
category, but that the increase could be reflected in the conversion 
cost of new mechanical devices to be placed upon the planes, and so 
forth? Is that a correct assumption or an incorrect one 4 

Admiral Comps. That is a correct assumption, Mr. Chairman. It 
requires added man-hours to superimpose the conversoan on the over- 
haul; and also much more in the way of material. 

Mr. Suepprarp. This is a projected requirement for the functions in 
this category for the estimate for 19533 1s it not ? 

Admiral Comps: It is, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And was predicated upon the yardstick of past ex- 
perience: is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Does or does not this particular estimate and the 
yardstick of experience you have come out’of the Korean operations: 
or is this an emanation from World War IL? When it comes to the 
estimate for the overhaul of combat aircraft which of the two yard 
sticks have you chosen to operate under here, to create these estimates / 

Admiral Comps. The yardstick we follow is based on the mont}|\ 
cost reports we receive from each of our industrial overhaul facilities. 
We follow the cost monthly for each individual model of aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then I could only assume from your answer that {| 
does reflect the Korean operations, as well as the past tense ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Perhaps it might be more intensified on the las 
few months, than it would be on the previous year / 

Captain Fox. Mr. Chairman, this budget cost is based on our cost 
reports for the last 18 months. 

Mr. Surprarp. I see. 

Captain Fox. So that it does include experience prior to Korea. A. 
yet the costs do not. reflect much change but we anticipate that they 
will very shortly, because we know, for instance—| otf the record |. 

Mr. Surpearp, Mr. Fernandez, do you have any questions pertain 
ing to this request ¢ 

OVERHAUL OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fernanpez. I am far from being an expert about planes, but 
since you do not include the overhaul of engines in this activity, it 
would seem to me like it was pretty high. Can you tell us a little 
something about just what is done in overhauling aircraft? 

Admiral Comes, Will you answer Mr. Fernandez’ question, Captain 
Fox? Captain Fox is my director of maintenance. 

Captain Fox. The object of overhaul is to make the plane just as 
good, as if not better than, the plane which came from the manufac- 
turer’s plant. Aircraft that have been overhauled frequently are bet 
ter than they were originally because during the overhaul process we 
incorporate all of the latest modifications and changes found by experi- 
ence to be desirable. 

Speaking purely of the overhaul now, the aircraft are disassembled 
to the extent necessary for our men to examine thoroughly all of the 
main structural members and components. Sometimes certain pieces 
have to be magnafluxed or otherwise treated to see if there are any 
hidden defects. That means the aircraft and its component parts are 
completely disassembled, and then the components, as they are taken 
apart, are routed to the various shops where they are carefully ex- 
amined and repaired or replaced as necessary. The entire plane and 
its components are then reassembled, following commercial produc- 
tion-line techniques. The completed aircraft is then painted, and 
finally flight-tested to insure satisfactory operation in all respects. 

Mr. Frernanpez. What goes into the overhaul in addition to the 
manpower or the labor? Are there instruments / 

Captain Fox. All spare parts that are required’ to bring the air- 
eraft back to its original configuration or the desirable configuration 
are included in addition to the labor costs. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Does this overhaul include instruments / 
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Captain Fox. Yes, sir; they are all overhauled. In the case of an 
instrument, maybe all it would need would be a reoiling or a recheck- 
ing, or they may need new bearings. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Or it may need a new instrument. 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerpearp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wicereswortu. How many airplanes have we all told? Off the 
record, 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


OVERHAUL PERFORMED BY NAVY 


Mr. Wicetesworin. Who does the overhaul work ¢ 

Admiral Comrs. We do most of this work, Mr. Wigglesworth in our 
Navy-owned industrial overhaul facilities located throughout con- 
tenental United States. Some of our non-combat types, however, are 
overhauled under commercial contract. 

Mr. Wiacreswortnh. What do these unit costs reflect ? 

Admiral Comps. These unit costs of overhaul reflect the manhours 
and material required to restore the planes overhauled to an as-good- 
as-new operational condition. 

Mr. WiceneswortH. Paid from one bureau to another? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. We pay for that at our own shore establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Then it is an interbureau payment ? 

Mr. Lewts. Yes, sir: it is an intrabureau payment. 


PERSONNEL COSTS IN OVERHAUL 


Mr. Wiceiteswortu. How much do those costs reflect salaries and 
expenses of civilian personnel at these plants ¢ 

Admiral Comps. You ask: How much does it reflect? It definitely 
reflects the actual costs right down to the very last cent. We have a 
very aecurate-cost-accounting system at all of our overhaul and repair 
establishments which gives us every month the precise cost of all work 
accomplished at each of our establishments. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. And that cost is made up of materials that you 
have to buy and salaries that you have to pay civilian personnel; is 
that it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. And that civilian personnel is the personnel 
that we have already discussed earlier this afternoon ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworru. It is additional personnel ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It is, Mr. Wigglesworth. We have been planning 
to discuss the total personnel picture, including those in this program, 
at one time later in our presentation. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. | would like a breakdown of each one of these 
three unit costs which will show, first, the cost of the materials that 
you have to buy; second, the number of civilian personnel involved and 
what we are paying them; third, the number of military personnel 
ivolved in this work. 
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Admiral Comes. 1 will have the information you requested inserted 
in the record, sir. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Analysis of aircraft overhaul costs under the regular Navy program 


Unit cost 


Number } 
Overhaul W orkload of over- ee ee ee ee tn 
hauls Labor | Material} Total 
Overhaul of combat aircraft 1,429 | $25,173 $2, 025 $27, 108 
Overhaul of noncombat aircraft __ - : 780 16, 493 4, 457 20, 9 
Total overhauls 2, 209 22, 108 2, 884 24, 992 
Combined overhaul and conversion of aircraft . 50 45, 943 26, 142 72 
Total program estimate. .__-- . 3 2208 }< 
; Average person- 
aa oki j- age person 
otal cost | nel employed 
Overhaul workload an ‘e —— = a —— : 
= | Civile | Mili- 
. 4 ee ae ; 
Labor Material | otal | las tary 
Fe te a ee eee ee | eee, eee | aa 
Overhaul of combat aircraft . _.1$35, 972, 217 | $2, 894, 067] $38, 866, 284 | 9,625 | 724 
Overhaul of noncombat airacraft_ _- 12,864,540 | 3,476,364 | 16,340,904 | 3, 441 | 259 
‘Total overhauls __.| 48,836,757 | 6,370,431 | 55,207,188 | 13,066 | 98 
Combined overhaul and conversion of aircraft | 2,297,150 ; 1,307, 101 3, 604, 251 615 1 
i— -——|—— — — i 
Total program estimate. _____- -.---| 51, 133,907 | 7,677,532 | 58, 811,439 | 13,681 | = 1, 02% 


Mr. Wicétesworrn. That is all. 
Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 


OVERHAUL OF ENGINES 


We will take up the next item that is reflected on page 8-14 of our 
justifications under project 3b, overhaul of engines where it is indi 
cated that your estimate for 1953 is $33,381,124, as against your 1952 
estimate of $29,008,089, which indicates an increase of $4.375,055. 
You will present your justification for this request and also explain 
the increase. 

Admiral Combs. The engine overhaul program finances the labor, 
material, and shop expense required for the overhaul of aircraft en- 
gines in the industrial department of the aviation shore establishment. 
Overhead costs exclusive of shop expense are budgeted under the 
station operations activity and therefore are not included in this 
estimate. 

OVERHAUL WORKLOAD 


The financial requirement for engine overhaul is generally propor 
tional to the number of programed flight hours and represents thie 
product of workload and unit cost. Engine overhaul workload 1s 
computed on an aircraft model basis. reflecting the number of in 
stalled engines in the aircraft operating program, programed flight 
hours, flight time between overhauls, and anticipated availability of 
engines from new production contracts. A summary of the engine 
overhaul workload and costs required to support the flight-hour pro- 
gram for 1953 is as follows: 
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Issues | Net as 
: Issues | 2Vailable | engine — Total 
Engine types | required from | over- | Pee. 1} oat 
) Fequiree’ new pro-| hauls been a 
duction | required F 
Jet: 
Combat models _---.-- ‘ fi 3, 652 1, 104 2, 548 $3, 301 $8, 409, 677 
All others_...-.- : 225 - 225 3, 653 821, 925 
Reciprocating: | 
Combat models__-- ; 7, 480 1,141 6, 339 3, 393 21, 508, 940 
All others.......-... iat ars etek. 2, 792 204 2, SSS 1, 020 2, 640, 582 
Total estimate E , 14, 149 2, 449 11, 70 2, 853 33, 381, 124 


Nore.— Unit costs employed in preparing the 1953 estimate of $33,381,124 for the engine overhaul program 
, model for model, actual overhaul costs compiled from reports submitted by each overhaul facility. 


INCREASES IN OVERHAUL COSTS 


The increase in cost this year by approximately $4,000,000 over last 
year is attributed to a 32-percent increase in the number of overhauls 
required to support the increased flight hour program planned for 
fiscal year 1953, even though the unit prices for these overhauls will 
be somewhat lower. 

Mr. SHeprarp. In other words, the explanation for this is pretty 
much along the line of the project we covered previously for aircraft 
overhaul insofar as basic requirements indicate an increase in your 
cost of operations in this respect ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


OPERATIONAL HOURS BETWEEN OVERHAULS 


Mr. Suerearp. With reference to your first column which is re- 
flected here on the table on page 15 is that a gross figure, or what is it / 

Admiral Comps. That is the total number of engines which we 
will have to issue in fiscal year 1953 to support the operating plan 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. As shown in the table, some of 
these issue requireme nts will be met with engines received from new 
production. The balance, or 11,700 issues, will be met with engines 
overhauled with these funds. 

Mr. Suerrparp. What is the length of time, if you have it standard- 
ized, that you apply as a yardstick or procedure in an overhaul job 
I know there are variations depending on the exposure of the plane, 
operationally speaking, and so forth, but what is your standard that 
you adhere to in the overhaul, bearing in mind accidents and things 
of that character¢ I am talking about the standard operation. 

Admiral Comps. Captain Fox, our maintenance officer, will answer 
that. 

Captain Fox. In general the times that are allowed for operation of 
each engine between overhaul vary according to the model of the 
engine and the type of operation of the aireraft in which they are 
installed. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us take one,if Imay. What is the period during 
which they are in actual combat operation, if you have an established 
period 4 

Captain Fox. For each engine we have an established period. I 
have a list of the engines here showing the prescribed interval between 
overhaul for each model. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would select out of that lst those thi: 
you are free to put on the record, and give them as an indicating facto: 
Captain Fox. One of the more commonly used reciprocating engine: 
is the R-2800-32. The allowable operating time between overhauls | 
at present 500 hours. Of course, that does not mean that all of thes 
engines will reach that allowable time before they have to be ove 
hauled. Some of them will have to be changed early for variou 
defects that show up in the engines or for minor accidents tha 
occur to the aircraft. This model represents typical combat operation 
for reciprocating engines installed in fighter aircraft with an ove) 
all average life between overhauls of about 390 hours. In our trainer: 
we average about 760 hours between engine overhauls; in patrol ai 
eraft about 500 hours and in transport aircraft the engine average 
life between overhauls is about 650 hours. The over-all average inte: 
val between overhauls for all reciprocating engines is about 615 hours. 
a Sueprarp. That is in your reciprocating engine operation / 
Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. How does it apply to jets? 

Captain Fox. The average interval between overhauls for the jei 
engines is just over 200 hours. Our highest jet engine is the J—4z 
P-6 insofar as the maximum period of time between overhauls i: 
concerned, The allowable period is 1,000 hours, though only a few of 
these engines have achieved 1,000 hours of operation without over- 
haul. ‘The present average time we have been getting is 300 hours on 
this particular model and by next June we hope to get an average 
time between overhauls of 400 hours. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Fox. On the record. By June, 1956, we hope to be getting 
an average time between overhauls of 450 hours on this J—42—P-6 
engine. 

Mr. SuHepparb. Does not the situation as it pertains to jet operations 
in general have the same mechanical application as applies to the 
reciprocating type of engine, that is, as you come out with the recip 
rocating types of engines you are able to get an idea of what thie 
estimated number of operational flying hours is going to be based on 
experience, as you get the bugs out of them and things of that char 
acter. Does the same gener ality apply to your jet engines except for 
the different type of power unit you are using / 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir, that is quite true. Every engine has what 
you might call a development curve during which time bugs are 
worked out of it and we get more flying time out of it each year. 
In fact, the present trend with the jet engines indicates that eventual!) 
we may be getting more average time between overhauls than we 
now with the reciprocating engines that we have. 

Admiral Comes. That is very significant, Mr. Chgirman. W: 
should all understand that it took us from 1927 to the present time to 
develop the reciprocating engine to the point where it is today. W: 
have only had the jet in operation since 1945, and we now feel with 
certain jet engines that we can run them to 1,000 hours, whereas 
took us many more years to develop the reciprocating engine to 
comparable state of perfection. This indicates great promise eve! 
tually for more economical operation of the jet engine. 

Mr. Suerrparp. Then, under that circumstance, your experience 
would indicate a different concept than I had about it. I was under 
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the impression that because of the mechanical structures that go into 
a jet engine as compared with that of the reciprocating engine that it 
was obviously and continuously bound to have a more sensitive func- 
tional factor than a reciprocating engine, but apparently that is not 
true, is it! 

Admiral Comps. That has not been proved. The trend indicates 
that the jet engine, having only rotational parts, will be an engine of 
very long life, and it is being developed to that state over a compara- 
tively short period of time. 

Mr. Sueparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


PRIVATE INDUSTRIES PART IN DEVELOPING ECONOMIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. In many of our operations the testimony indicates 
that we have from time to time brought in commercial production 
-pecialists for the purpose of checking our efficiency of procedure 
and operations, in order to increase our efliciency by suggestions, and 
so forth. Has there been anything done in the private field of indus- 
iry in bringing them in to check on our overhaul operations to see 
whether or not we could improve them and, perhaps, be a little more 
economical in handling them than we are at the present time? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir, under the Inspector General of the Navy 
we have an Industrial Survey Division. This Division annually 
conducts a thorough inspection of each of our Navy overhaul facili- 
ties. When they visit each facility they take with them selected 
civilians from civilian industry as members of the Board which is 
to inspect our industrial facilities and methods. 

These civilian experts assist the Board in comparing our operations 
with those of civilian industry and, based on their knowledge of com- 
parable commercial operations, they make suggestions and recommen- 
dations for improvement in our procedures. Those suggestions are 
of great value tous. We very carefully study their recommendations 
and put into effect those that will produce actual savings and econ- 
ones. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are doing all of this engine overhaul within 
the latitude of the Navy’s own functions ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, we are. 


OVERHAUL BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Suerparp. And no private contracts are being issued or awarded 
for overhaul purposes on either reciprocating or jet motors that fall 
within the category of the presentation that we presently have under 
discussion / 

Captain Fox. None, except for a few experimental engine models 
which are overhauled, as required, by the contractors who are devel- 
oping those particular models. 

Mr. Sueprarp, You say none except experimental models? 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir that is an engine which has not been put into 
service. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I was addressing myself strictly to the overhaul 
category, not to the new engines. 

Captain Fox. We overhaul all of those. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. How many places of overhaul do you have within 
the entire Navy ? 

Admiral Comps. We have 10 places. 

Captain Fox. We have eight right now, sir, that are classified as 
major overhaul facilities and two smaller ones engaged in specialized 
overhaul functions, 

LENGTH OF OVERHAUL TIME 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the ordinary length of time that it takes 
for a complete jet-engine overhaul from the time they receive it in one 
of these stations up to the time they turn it back mto circulation 
operational condition 4 

Captain Fox. For different models of engines, Mr. Chairman, 
takes different lengths of time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Take the floor and ceiling of your larger ones, and 
smaller ones. 

Captain Fox. From 3 weeks to 5 weeks represents the average times 
for the actual overhaul process. 

Mr. Srepparp. What problem are vou being confronted with within 
your overhaul operations in the eight stations you have just referred 
to in getting trained personnel with competence to handle this genera! 
overhaul work? To am not addressing myself to the reciprocating 
aspect of it because it is obvious to me that your personnel would be 
trained now for the reciprocating engine work because of the tine 
which has passed, but to the jet operation. 

Captain Fox. Prior to the introduction of new models of engines 
into our overhaul and repair departments we send a small ena 
selected number of civilians from the facility which is scheduled t 
overhaul the new model of engine and related equipment to the factors 
fora 3- to 5-week training course to learn how the engine is built, and 
how it should be overhauled, and then this group return to their own 
station and supervise the training of the rest of the people who will 
overhaul the equipment. 

Mr. Suepearp. In other words, vou use a hub of the wheel operation 
in the utilization of 1 or 2 months’ training time to train those people, 
and then they go back to the particular duty assignment, and they 
instruct or teach others and break them in and train them to complete 
the overhaul operation. In other words, they educate them. 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir: and then each overhaul and repair depart 
ment has what we refer to as a pilot overhaul on a new engine model. 
The first few engines that are available of the new model will be used 
to set up the procedures and work out the production-line processes. 
so that when the engines arrive in greatly increased volume the pro- 
eram will be all set up, the personnel trained, and the production ‘se 
ready to handle the required quantities of engines. 


OVERHAUL BACKLOG 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the status and T address this inquiry to jets. 
what is the status of jets on overhaul in any of your eight overhau 
stations that you have referred to? In other words, how much i 
you have piled up that vou have not been able to accomplish or cleat 
through as of the last date that vou can furnish? In other words, 
how much are you behind ¢ 
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Captain Dopson, We generally keep a backlog at each overhaul de- 
partment, Mr. Chairman, of about 2 weeks of overhaul work in air- 
craft engines, 

SP\RE PARTS SHORTAGE 

Captain Fox. TL might amplify this statement by saving that in 
some engines the spares on hand and the procurement rate how are so 
hort that we have no backlog at all. They are immediately processed 
upon arrival, 

In fact. at one plant fora particular model of engine they take some 
parts off of these engines as they come into the production line and 
nove them quickly through a brief inspection and repair process down 

the other end of the line and put them on the engines which are 
caiiaotig final assembly because of the scarcity of the engines and of 
(hese particular parts. 

Mr. Sierrarp. In other words, because of the scarcity of parts you 
are cannabilizing one end of the line in order to fill the necessity of 
your production ‘line in the overhaul operation; is that right ¢ 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In handling the motors to be overhauled at the eight 
places which you have indie ated do the *y all do joint overhaul wor k. to 
wit, both reciproc ating and jet-engine work, or do a certain number 
of them specialize in reciprocating engine work, and a certain number 
os ‘ialize in jet-engine work, which of the two / 

Captain Fox. Some of them do joint overhaul. There are about 
live of them that do joint overhaul: the others do only one type. 


SPECIALIZED COMPARED WITH JOINT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Strerrarp. Let me ask you this question: Do you gentlemen 
consider that von would have more efficiency if you eliminated joint 
operations and specialized in reciprocating engines in the required 
categories of planes and jet engines in the required categories of planes, 
according to your load requirement, of course? In order to keep your 
line moving you might have to have one out of the eight in a combina- 
tion function. 

Captain Fox. It is true we would achieve greater economy, except 
for the deployment of our operating aircraft and the fact that these 
certain types of engines are being used on each coast. It is cheaper to 
overhaul the engines on each coast and thereby avoid extensive ship- 
ping of the complete engines. 

Mr. Suerrarp. [I can see that is a very necessary consideration in 
vour total program, insofar as the expenditure of dollars is concerned. 
bit again, “ust purely inquiring into the general function, assuming 
that vou had two jet operations on the west coast, we will say. and 
maybe one reciprocal function within that general area, it would oc- 

urto me that as much specialization as could be done without upset- 
- the orderly flow of the requirement would be good management. 

Captain Fox. That is exactly what we do, sir. We restrict the num- 
ber of various models overhauled in each overhaul station as much as 
possible. 
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PLANT EFFICIENCY INSPECTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. What system to you have of checking your oyey- 
haul plants to show the efficiency of plant A versus plants B, Cy aid 
PD, for example? It is reasonable to assume when we are dealing wit); 
the human equation we will have various abilities manifested in dif- 
ferent places in work of this character. What practice do you utilize 
to find out if station A is doing a much more rapid job in its produc 
tivity than station B, for instance? 

Admiral Comps. We have a very thorough cost-accounting system, 
Mr. Chairman, which we carry on in each of these industrial overhai 
establishments. All of the man-hour and matériel factors that go into 
the costs of the overhaul are taken into account, and each station js 
continuously being compared with the others. In one area, say, the 
New England area, the prevailing wage scales may differ considerably 
from those in the San Diego area. We also take into account the ove: 
all efficiency of one place versus another, particularly where two ©) 
more facilities are overhauling identical or similar types of equipment 
The costs are carefully compared and evaluated, and we send teams 
out to see why one station is overhauling items at a cheaper rate thar 
another. We also send from our stations selected teams to visit the 
other stations, to go down their production lines, to examine thi 
methods and procedures of the other plants and in this manner to ex 
change ideas, to adopt uniform and acceptable procedures, and hence 
increase our over-all efliciency of operations. 

Mr. Srepparp, In other words, from the management point of view, 
you are on top of the issues watching all aspects of it for the purpose 
of getting good results with the least cost in dollars possible. 

Admiral Comms. Yes, sir, our staff in the Bureau and in the field 
who administer and carry out these industrial operations are ver) 
cost conscious and we are always striving to improve our efficiency. 

Mr. Surprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do vou have any questions upon this issue. Mr. 
Wigglesworth ? 


NUMBER OF ENGINES OVERIEAU LED 


Mr. Wicciesworru. How many engines are you overhauling this 
vear, and at what cost ? 

Mr. Lewts. We are overhauling, Mr. Wigglesworth, 8,845 engines 
at a total cost of $29, 008.089, 

Mr. WigGresworri. 8.845 / 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. sir: at a cost of S29.008,089, 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What does that work out as an average engine 
overhaul cost 

Mr. Lewis. 83.280 per engine, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. You mean that your average cost for 1955 | 
voing to be less than your average cost for 1952 ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceirsworru. About S400? 

Mr. Lewis. This is for the total engine-overhaul program: ves. > 

Mr. Wicerteswortnu. Is that right, 8400 less / 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; approximately $400 Jess. The exact figure is 
~{27 less per engine. 

Mr. WiceéLtesworrn. What percentage of your engines on hand 
do you propose to overhaul 

Mr. Lewis. That is a rotating proposition, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Well, how many engines do you have all told, 
either off or on the record ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. We have approximately 20,000 engines all told, sir. 

Captain Dopson. It will bea little over 50 percent of the total num- 
ber of engines that will be overhauled in 1953. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Why would so many more be overhauled in 
(953 than in L952 ¢ 


INCREASED OVERHAULS 


Mr. Lewis. The increased number of flight hours accounts for the 
larger number of overhaul requirements, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Captain Dopsox. There are two factors involved, the increased 
number of flight hours planned for 1953 and the greater predominance 
of jet engines in 1953. 

The over-all average life between overhauls of the reciprocating 
engines is about 615 hours. The over-all average life between over- 
hauls on the jet engines is expected in 1953 to be about 210 hours. 
In other words, the jet engines are overhauled at a much shorter time 
interval, and with the greater predominance of jet aircraft operating, 
we will overhaul considerably more jet engines in 1953. 

Admiral Comps. IT would like to clarify one point. A few moments 
ago we talked about a jet engine reaching a schedule of 1,000 hours 
letween overhauls. That is only one type of jet engine. We have 
any other jet engines that we know much less about whose overhaul 
iiterval is considerably less than that. The one example should not 
he confused with the over-all picture. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think anyone would understand that because as 
you come into your new elements of operation, again using the term 
“the bugs” involved in it are a much more pertinent factor at that 
time. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Dopson. I think IT can further amplify that point, Mr. 
Wigelesworth. For example, in 1950 the average over-all life be 
iween jet-engine overhauls was about 100 hours. In 1951 it came up 
to 140 hours, and in 1952 it was to 180 hours. For 1953 it is estimated 
at about 210 hours. In other words, in only 5 years’ time we have 
more than doubled the overhaul life of our jet engines. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That would tend to cut down the necessity of 
overhauls and result in less expense, 1 would think. 

Captain Dopson. It is one factor which is cutting down the over-all 
cost, sir, that is true. 

Mr. Sreprarp. In one field. 

Captain Dopson. That is correct: in the jet-engine field. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That would be determined in your experience field 
usagainst vour inexperience field because the cost in your inexperience 
field is increasing at the moment as compared with that in your experi- 
ence field. 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 
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INCREASE IN THE ESTIMATES 
Mr. Wiceiesworrn. IT thought you told me the main reason | 
this increase over 1952 was due to the fact (a) that you had a fe 
more jet engines to overhaul, and (/) that you were flying mor 
hours. I do not have the figures in mind, but just from the impre- 
sion I have IT would think that the increase in hours would be sul) 
stantially offset by the increased life vou have just referred to 
respect to the engines. 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir, but the increase in flying hours 
25 percent. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. As between 1952 and 19534 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir; whereas the increase in dollars that we ave 
requesting for engine overhaul is only 10 percent. 

Mr. Wieenesworru. What is that increase in life that vou jus! 
gave us! 

Captain Dopsox. The increase in the average overhaul interval o! 
the jet engines was from 100 hours in 1950, 140 hours in 1951, and 
{sO hours for 1952, to an expected 210 hours in 1953, sir. That is 
more than a 100-percent increase since 1950, and about a 17-percei! 


increase from 1952 to 1953, sir. 

Mr. Wicehresworrn. Well, that would look as if the increase 
life ought to pretty nearly offset the increase in hours which are to |i 
flown. 

Admiral Comps. All of that has been figured in, Mr. Wigegleswort! 

Mr. WiceLtesworti. Unless we can follow the mathematics throug! 
it is hard to get any idea whether costs have been correctly or inco: 


rectly figured. 
Mr. Lewis. Off the re: ord. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wieetesworrn. What about the civilian personnel at thie 
eight places of overhaul? Are they the same that were referred to 
the previous item vesterday, or are these additional / 

Admiral Comps. They are additional people, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I understood from Admiral Clexton yesterday (hut 
this Bureau has something like 80,000 civilian personnel. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir; over 80,000, 

Mr. Wicciesworriu. I assume that some of them have to do wit 
the overhaul of aircraft, and that some of them have to do with tly 
overhaul of engines, and so forth. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceé_esworrnh. Before we get through I want to get a con 
plete picture of the whole set-up. IT assume that will appear in tly 
data that I have requested, 

Admiral Comps. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sueprarp, All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 3c, 
supporting programs. This is reflected on page 8-16 of your justifica- 
tions. It is reflected that your estimate for 1953 is $39,166,841 as 
against your estimate for 1952 of $67,814,199. ‘This reflects a decrease 
of $28,647,358. You will present your justification for this request and 
explain the decrease. 

Admiral Comps. The overhaul of aircraft and engines generates 
requirements for related support in the form of component manu- 
facturing, modification, preservation and storage, acceptance and 
transfer, and salvage. Requirements for the remaining two of the 
supporting programs—material overhaul and emergency repairs— 
are generated principally by flight operations. These supporting pro- 
vrams are carried on for the most part in the overhaul and repair 
departments of naval air stations and are financed by the “Overhaul of 
siveraft” budget activities. 

The following table presents a detailed summary of the supporting 
programs for 1958: 
Supporting programs : 

Overhaul of material 
Manufacturing —_- 

Modification 3 3 6, 240, 573 
Preservation and storage ; * ae 3, 201, 256 
Acceptance and = transfer_———_- ee Caney eee ee eae 3, 490, 500 
Recovery of usable parts_—— ~~~ Sie ene ; 1, 296, 326 
Emergency repairs : 3, S48, 607 


39, 166, S41 


$14, 128, 534 
6, 961, 045 


Total =e LE eT nn aes ee re 

Mr. Snuerrarp. Before you go any farther, do vou have the in- 
formation immediately available so that you could give us the counter 
~tims in these respective categories for the past fiscal vear / 

Captain Dopson. We have that right here, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, if vou will. Your first figure is “Over- 
haul of material.” 

Captain Dopson. “Overhaul of material” for 1952 was $32,112,019: 
“Manufacturing,” $11,967,210; “Modification,” $4,986,338 : “Preserva- 
tion and storage,” $5,584,699: “Acceptance and transfer.” $2,592,896 : 
“Recovery of usable parts,” 33,989,070; “Emergency repairs.” $6,- 
OS1L.967, for a grand total in 1952 of $67,814,199. 

Admiral Comps. Supporting program estimates for 1953 are in 
balance with the major aircraft and engine overhaul programs and 
are in balance also with the planned level of flight operations for that 
vear. Over-all requirements for supporting programs in 1953 are. 
despite a larger aircraft operating complement and an expanded 
fight-hour program, 638 percent less than actual costs in 1951 and 42 
percent lower than the estimate for 1952. This situation is attrib- 
itable in part to the scheduled completion during 1951 and 1952 of an 
extensive program for the technical modernization of aircraft. This 
requirement will not recur in 1953. Another factor which tends to 
essen requirements under these supporting programs in 1953 is the 
~izable increase in new aircraft deliveries which will take place in 
1953. 

That in general, accounts for the difference in the 1952 estimate and 
our request for 1953. 
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OVERIAUL OF MATERLAT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, with reference to the title “Overhall of mat 
rial,” what category of material would that be? Is that an ica 
material that you are referring to that you had in roll-back and a 
reclassifying, or just what does that mean’ — Is that current materia! 
you overhaul , 

Captain Fox. That is current material, sir, instruments or any 
other component parts of the aireraft that fail in service and are 
returned to the Supply Department in replacement for a new part. 
The worn or defective parts then are sent to the nearest Overhan! 
and Repair Department that is set up to overhaul those particula 
components where they are repaired and returned to storage fo) 
further use. 


MANUFACTURING 


Mr. Sieprrarp, Now, give us a definition of “Manufacturing.” 
ye work falls within that terminology / 

Captain Fox. When we provide the spare parts for support of the 
aircraft procured under the “Construction of aircraft” appropriation 
there are a number of pieces that we do not buy because of low usage. 
It. is not worth while to stock them because the need for them is too 
small. We manufacture these as they are required in our own facil 
ities, Also, there are many simple parts which we can and do manu 
facture at lower cost to the Government in our own facilities. Ip 
addition, we manufacture with these funds some of the “change kits” 
required to effect changes im operating aircraft, many of which affect 
safety of flight of these aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In this manufacturing done within the Navy itself, 
‘is is this a contractual procedure where you frequently have to go 
back to the original manufacturer to have this work done / 

Captain Fox. This item referred to here is done within our own es 
tablishments. 

Mr. Sirerrarp. I see. 

Captain Fox. It is a small operation because we make no effort to 
compete with the aireraft contractors in manufacturing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But it is because of the extremely slow moving in 
ventory in these categories that you consider that it is more econen.ical 
to make them on the ground yourself than it is to have them fabricated 
by the manufacturers outside / 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir; and because of the tie-up in the inventory. 
and because some of the requirements are urgent and we cannot wail 
until we can get them manufactured commercially. 


MODIFICATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. I suppose “modification” as expressed here covers 
ei same category as modification was apphed heretofore / 
Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 


PRESERVATION AND STORAGE 
Mr. Sueprrarp. “Preservation and storage” means the preservatio1 
of articles or articles to go into storage and to be stored ? 
Admiral Comers. Yes, sir. 
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ACCEPTANCE AND TRANSFER 


Mr. Sueprarp. The next is “Acceptance and transfer.” Would you 
Jarify your definition in that category / 

Captain Fox. At each overhaul and repair department they have 
an acceptance and transfer division. This is necessary in order that 
aireraft can be accepted from the operating units into the custody 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics and there be held in the proper preser- 
vation, 1f necessary, until they are inducted for work on the aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is this a transition of ownership from one Divi 
: “ into the ownership of another Division 4 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. Sometimes there is a period of time in- 
volved in the exchange. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I suppose it is done for the purpose of keeping 
your Inventory in shape as to category so that you know exactly where 
X engines may be, and so forth, and in order to follow through and 
keep your inventory straight through these transitions vou have to 
lalla this practice or operation / 

Captain Fox. We do, sir. 

Admiral Comps. And for the accountability of the material, the 
plane, the engine, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the word “transfer” applies in the same gen- 
eral aspect 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. That would be a transfer back to another agency / 

Admiral Comas. That is right. from or back to another agency. 


RECOVERY OF USABLE PARTS 


Mr. Sueprarp., “Recovery of usable parts” would mean what, the 
actual taking of parts from motors that come into an operation and 
segregating them and inspecting them and putting them in working 
order for future appheation; is that what it would be 

Captain Fox, Yes, sir: that applies to aircraft and engines that 
are obsolete and are ordered to be salvaged by the Chief of Naval 
Operations. It also applies to aircraft damaged beyond repair in 
crashes. Any components that can be used again in some other engine 
or aireraft are taken out and recovered, 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Mr. SHerrarp, Now, as to “emergeney repairs” where do you draw 
the line of demarcation in order to put them in the category of 
emergency ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Well, sir, take, for instance, a pilot coming in to 
land. If he makes a mistake, he may ground-loop his airplane, and 
damage a wing or landing gear. Our overhaul and repair personne! 
iuspect the damage to that airplane and find that by making emer- 
gency repairs, as differentiated from a complete overhaul, we can put 
that plane back into operation in a few days. This would fall in 
the category ot “emergency repairs.” 

Mr. Suerparp. But that does not mean that in putting it back 
ihe emergency category here that you are not putting a stable function 
into that ph ine! 














Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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Admiral Comps. No, sir: we put good material into these repa: 
The repaired wing will be as good as a new one. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To that degree it is a permanent overhaul 4 

Admiral Comes. To that degree, yes, sir: but it is classed as 4) 
emergency repair because of the limited amount of work done aii 
the shorter time factor. This aircraft for example would not eo 
through the “acceptance and transfer” phase but would remain in the 
custody of the operating squadron during the completion of these 
pairs. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is because you want to get the plane back into 
operation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it is. The determination of whether |e 
plane would require an overhaul is based on the number of man-hours 
that would be required, and hence the total cost of the repairs. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Do you have any set rule on that? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the set rule in man-hours ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It varies with each model of aircraft depending 
upon the number of man-hours required to give each model a complete 
overhaul. If the number of man-hours and hence the total cost re 
quired for this repair job approaches the complete overhaul cost the 
plane will be classed as a major overhaul. If the repairs take longe: 
than about 3 weeks, the time factor generally would classify the work 
as an overhaul. 

Mr. Sreprrarp. Your yardstick is established, of course, in accord 
ance with the design of the plane itself? 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do vou have any questions upon this item, My, 
Wigglesworth / 


FUNCTIONS OF ACCEPTANCE AND TRANSFER UNIT 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I do not understand that acceptance and trans 
fer function. What are you going to do with $3,490,500 for acceptance 
and transfer work ¢ 

Captain Fox. That, Mr. Wigglesworth, is necessary because we 
have to have every engine and aircraft in the Navy assigned to a 
specific agency for accountability purposes, whether the aircraft ar 
engaged in normal operation or are undergoing overhaul. In order to 
do that, we require the “Acceptance and Transfer Division” to receive 
these aireraft and to submit monthly reports on the aircraft in it- 
custody. 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. Reports on what 4 

Captain Fox. On the number of aircraft and engines on hand ani 
their condition. When aircraft are turned into the Bureau of Aero 
nautics’ custody, they are accepted at one of our industrial establish 
ments by this “acceptance and transfer” unit. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. What do they do there, just make a note statily 
that so many engines or plies were received / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir: when a plane comes into a station this 
acceptance and transfer unit receives and cheeks that plane ver) 
quickly but very thoroughly. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. From what standpoint, mechanically 
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Admiral Comes. Just a minute, sir, and T will explain that to you. 

When that aircraft was assigned to an operating unit it had a list 
of all of the equipment that was installed in as well as supplied with 
‘hat airplane. This acceptance and transfer unit goes over that plane 
with a fine-tooth comb and checks the list for every item of equipment 
that plane should have on it. If there is anything missing we have 
to trace back with the operating unit and account for what has hap- 
pened to each missing item. The missing equipment, if any, will be 
obtained from the unit having custody prior to acceptance of the air- 
plane by this “acceptance and transfer” unit. This unit also inspects 
ihe aircraft and, to the extent possible, makes an estimate of the 
amount of overhaul work required and the changes or modifications 
which are required during the overhaul process to bring the airplane 
up to the current configuration required for that model before it is 
returned to the fleet for further service. The airplane is then in- 
ducted into the overhaul line or given the necessary preservation to 
prevent deterioration if the production line is not ready to receive this 
airplane. After completion of overhaul, the plane goes back to the 
transfer unit. That unit makes certain that plane has with it all of 
the equipment required in combat prior to its transfer back to the 
fleet. A check is made against the list of actual equipments that are 
required to be in that plane, and then the plane is transferred back 
into the custody of the fleet. If the ferry pilots who will fly these 
overhauled aircraft back to the fleet are not immediately available 
the aircraft may remain for as many as 2 or 3 weeks in the custody 
of this transfer unit. During such a period this unit must keep the 
aircraft ready for immediate delivery. This involves daily inspec- 
tions and weekly flight tests to insure the continuous availability of 
the aircraft. 

We have a project here within this budget activity for the expense 
for doing just those things T have enumerated, and that is what the 
$3,490,500 is for. 

Mr. Wic6tesworti. Where is that work done, and how often ¢ 

Admiral Comes. That work is done at all of our overhaul and repair 
establishments, and it is a process that is done on every plane or engine 
that comes in and every plane and engine that goes out. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You mean every flight ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworti. What do you mean by coming in and going 
out ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Every plane and engine coming in for overhaul 
and every plan and engine that comes out of overhaul. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. For overhaul / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wieeresworrn. [assume that your breakdown shows the num- 
ber of personnel that you are now employing in this work and the 
niumber that you contemplate employing in 19534 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. The average number of personnel em- 
ployed in Acceptance and Tranfer units is as follows: For 1952, 599; 
for 1953, 713. 
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Mr. Wice tesworti. Why is your dollar cost going up 40 percent 
in 1955 for this particular work ¢ 

Admiral Comps. You mean for acceptance and transfer / 

Mir. WiceéLesworti. Yes. 


INCREASED COSTS OF ACCEPTANCE AND TRANSFER UNIT 


Captain Dopsonx. The heaviest costs involved in this acceptance ani 
transfer unit are incurred during the actual transfer process, or the 
period of time that these aircraft remain in the custody of the accept- 
ance and transfer unit after overhaul. The number of overhauled 
aircraft being handled in 1953 as compared to 1952 does not show an 
increase, however. 

Mr. Wigeieswortu, That is what Thad in mind. 

Captain Dopson. The aireraft being handled, sir, are in general the 
larger, more complex aircraft that are in the program for 1955 as 
compared to 1952. There is a greater number of jets, for example. 
We handle the transfer of aircraft from this acceptance unit to the 
feet by a system of ferry pilots. The planes are flown to their new 
destinations by pilots operating under the direction of the ferry 
command, 

During periods of bad weather, or delays because of the heavy 
workload upon these ferry pilots, these aircraft may remain in the 
custody of the transfer unit for 2 or 3 weeks, and on rare occasions 
perhaps a month. During that period the aircraft have to remain 
flvable: in perfect condition for immediate fly-away and delivery to 
the fleet. 

The aircraft engines are tuned up daily. The aircraft are flight- 
tested and thoroughly inspected no less than once a week. These 
funds pay for the fhght tests and the cost of parts that may require 
replacement during this period, as weil as the salaries of the personne! 
involved in these inspections and tests. 

It is very important that we get these aircraft delivered prompt!) 
to the fleet. We keep them immediately ready, in a matter of 1 or 2 
hours’ notice, for delivery to a ferry pilot. 

Mr. Wigctesworrn. Tow do you figure this amount 4 You have the 
same number of planes but vou decide that you need a 40-percert 
increase in dollars: about $1,000,000 more for expenditure. Tlow did 
vouarrive at that figure / 

Captain Dopsox, As T pointed out, sir, the planes involved, although 
about the same number 


BASIS FOR INCREASED COSTS 


Mr. Wicctesworri. [understand the general principle, but how dic 
vou arrive at the dollars-and-cents figure? Was it just a wild guess: 
did vou have something to base it on 4 

Captain Dopsox. One good reason for the increase is that flight 
testing and keeping of these larger and more coniplex planes in co! 
dition for iransfer. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. What isthe basis? What is your mathematics / 

Captain Dopson. It is based on the actual number of planes that we 
expect to be handled by these units. 
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Mr. Wicciesworrn. How many planes? The number is the same 
this year as last year, you told us. 

Captain Dopsox. The number of planes being overhauled in 1953 
will be 2.259, and for each of those aircraft-—— 

Mr. Wicciesworrh. Which was the same as in the previous year, 
roughly. 

Captain Dopson. Yes. For each of those aircraft we anticipate 
that they will be in the custody of the acceptance unit for perhaps 
| or 2 months, either awaiting overhaul or awaiting transfer. 

Mr. WigGLesworri. Was not that true last vear / 

Captain Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. The same period. 

Captain Dopson. About the same period: yes, sir. The new produc- 
tion aircraft being delivered also go through these acceptance units, 
and we have discussed with vou the merease in aireraft deliveries ex- 
pected in 1953, 

Mr. Suerrirp. In other words. [ think your basic answer is a com- 
bination of events. 

Mr. Wicctesworti. TL understood the testimony to be that there was 
the same number of planes in each year and that was the basis of my 
inquiry. If that is not a fact. of course the question is not pertinent. 


INCREASE IN PLANES OVERHAULED 


Admiral Ciexron, It is a combination of the planes that come out 
for overhaul, and also the new aircraft being delivered in the 2 vears. 
The deliveries in 1953 will be 50 percent higher than in 1952. The 
new airplanes also go through this acceptance and transfer unit before 
delivery to the fleet. The estimate is a combination of the two. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. In fact. there is a 50-percent increase in the 
planes to be handled. 

Admiral Crexton. Yes. in the new planes to be handled. There is 
about the same number of the old planes to be handled. The new 
delivery figures will have to be taken off the record. 


SEIORTAGE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. You are finding that vou have planes either on the 
apron or some place in storage that vou have to hold within this cer- 
tain scope of function here because of an inability to put gadgets on 
them: because the electronic gadgets are not available; is that not 
true? 

Captain Fox. Yes. sir: that is true. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let me ask this question from a production point of 
view: 

When you have a plane that you can feed to your production line in 
a series of intake and a continuity of exit, that is considered produe- 
Hionwise an economical function, speaking from the management as- 
pect. When vou have to have the planes interjected because of hold- 
outs and thrown back into the line again, that is costly because vou are 
interrupting the routine procedure of the production line: is that right 
or wrong 4 

Captain Fox. That is perfectly true. 
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Mr. SHerrarp., Then, to a degree, the new planes that are coming 
in are ina standing status because of an inability to have all the ele 
tronics put on them, and when you finally get those you have to inte: 
ject and disturb your production line to put them through, do yo 
not ¢ 

Captain Fox. That is correct, sir. The reason that we take thos 
aircraft is that we have to get them out of the way of some of our co: 
tractors so as to avoid interference with their production lines. 

Mr. Suerrarp, And they become a cost responsibility to you whe 
you do take them as long as they remain in that state of incomplete 
ness ¢ 

Captain Fox. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you can take them and clear them right >) 
through it is obvious that vour expenditure would be less, is that not 
true? Tam speaking from a production point of view. 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir: the cost would be less. 

Admiral Comps. May I go off the record ¢ 

(Discussion oif the record.) 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. Coming back to page 8-16 of the justifications, 
and to the item of * Acceptance and transfer,” that we were just discuss 
ing, [ now understand that while the number of old planes to be 
handled in this connection is about the same in 1953 as in the current 
fiscal year, you anticipate an increase of about 50 percent in new 
planes to be handled, and I wish that you would furnish the con 
mittee a revised statement percentagewise of the work that is in con 
templation in respect to the number of planes involved. 

Admiral Comps. We will furnish that to the committee, sir. 


(The information was supplied. ) 


INCREASE IN) MODIFICATION ©OOSTS 


Mr. Wiceitesworru. I note also in the breakdown an increase in the 
item, “Modification.” which has increased from just under $5,000,000 
to $6.240,000. Will vou give some explanation why that increase is 
regarded as necessary / 

Mr. Lewts. I can explain that. During the fiscal vear 1953 a great 
inany of the electronic equipments that were ordered in 1951 and 1952 
will be delivered. You will recall those were the equipments that we 
discussed in the aircraft modernization program. The installation of 
those equipments in the aircraft is covered by the particular subproject 
that we are discussing at the present time. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. That is all for the installation of eleetron: 
equipments / 

Mr. Lewis. Primarily electronic equipment, sir. 

Mr. Wicé_esworrn. Do you refer to that in terms of units pet 
airplane ? 

Mr. Lewis. The equipment per plane: ves, sir. 

Mr. Wicc6Leswortu. Can you give us anv comparative figure fo! 
installations in 1952 as compared to those in 1953 4 
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MODIFICATIONS, 1952 AND 1955 


Captain Dovson. Mr. Wigglesworth. these modification funds are 
required to install, in our own facilities, the electronics equipment for 
aircraft bought under our “Aircraft modernization” activity which 
was discussed yesterday. The amount of equipment procured under 
aircraft modernization in 1951 was $107.751,000; in 1952, $29,203,000. 
The equipments that Mr. Lewis referred to are those procured in 1951 
and 1952 which are now being delivered and are scheduled for installa- 
tion in these aircraft in 1953. That accounts for the increase in funds 
requested here. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. This item of $6,240,573 is for the installation 
<olely of 1951 and 1952 equipment ¢ 

Captain Dopson. For the installation of equipment bought in those 
years Which is being delivered in 1953. 
~ Mr. WiccLesworru, Not for anything that is placed in 19534 That 
would be delivered later / 

Captain Dopson. No, sir; of the equipment being procured in 1955 
for modernization, $18,000,000 worth, none will be delivered in 1955. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. IT still do not understand how much equip- 
ment will be installed in 1952 and how much equipment will be in- 
stalled in 1953, which is the comparative yardstick, I would think, for 
the item under consideration. 

Mr. Lewis. The equipment installed in 1952 will be approximately 
$16,000,000. The equipment to be installed in 1953 will be approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. The installation costs have not gone up, fortu- 
nately, with the cost of the equipment, because the more expensive 
equipment that we are getting for modification purposes does not 
entail as large an expansion in the actual installation phase. 


OVERHAUL FOR ATRCRAFT RESERVE 


Mr. Surrparp. We will take up the next item, “Project 3d, over- 
haul for aircraft reserve.” where vou are making a request for 1955 
of $5,071,221. Your estimate for 1952 was $33,916.516. This re- 
flects a decrease of $28,845,295. 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work in the record at 
this point and you will take up your justifications and proceed with 
that. 

Purpose and scope of work.—This program finances the overhaul of aircraft 
desginated for the ready-for-issue aircraft reserve. The ready-for-issue stock 
of aircraft on hand represents an invaluable war potential and constitutes an 
immediate source for aircraft to augment combat forces in time of mobilization. 

Admiral Comns. The demand for aircraft to meet combat attrition 
and to build up Regular Navy and Marine Corps aircraft operating 
complements during 1951 precluded the replenishment of depleted 
stocks of ready-for-issue aircraft in that year. Because of the con- 
tinuation of hostilities in Korea and the decision of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to further augment combatant forces. most of the aircraft 
being overhauled originally for the ready-for-issue reserve in 1952 
are being diverted to meet operational requirements. 

This estimate provides for the overhaul of 200 aircraft for ready- 
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for-issue stocks during 1953. Priced at a unit cost of 825.356, which 
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reflects the same current material and I: ibor cost: s by model upon “yp 
the major aircraft-overhaul program is predicated, the total « 

of this program in 1953 amounts to 85071221. All of these airerat 
will be either second-line combat models or noncombat models 1 
required in current operating complements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. IT assume there are none of these combatant plane 
second-line planes, in the category of complete obsolescence; is thi 
true / 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Surprrarp. The obsolescence category may be in the group of 
second-line planes that you have referred to here were taken out of 
consideration when this figure was compiled for the purpose of this 
presentation / 

Admiral CoMBs. Yes, sil 

Mr. Suerrarp, You do have a status of obsolescence whereby you 
divert them into drone operations, and so forth, but there is none of 
that category of plane in here. They have been taken out, so they 
are out of circulation and not a part of this? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. 


USE OF 1952 FUNDS 


Mr. Suerrarp, What has happened to your $33,000,000-plus fron 
your 1952 operations’ Is that being carried over and is it operational! 
within the present fiscal year, or not, and if so, to what degree / 

Admiral Comps. The 1952 amount provides for the overhaul of 1. 
arreaad at a unit cost of S22,197, which makes up the ae | of 


DOGG O1L6, 

cs Sueprarp. No modernization is going ito this second line 
of operation that is not definitely in the usable character: that is, 

far as the plane is concerned? You are sure about that / 

Admiral Comps. Iam positive, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This estimate that we have before us, while it 
reflects a decrease, is compatible with the operational requirements: 
to wit, so many planes, so much percentage of overhaul required 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And it has been estimated upon that basis exclu 
sively ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: these overhauls are based upon require 
ments established by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Wicéiesworrn. Did you give the chairman the number of 
planes overhauled in 1951 ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; I gave him the numbers for 1952. 

Mr. Lewis. We had none in this category in 1951. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many in 1952? 

Captain Dopson. One thousand five hundred and twenty-eight were 
scheduled for overhaul in 1952. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. At what unit cost? 

Captain Dopson, At a unit cost of 822,197, 
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INCREASE IN OVERHAUL UNIT COST 


Mr. WicGLeswortnH. In other words, your unit cost goes up about 
$3,000 per airplane / 

Captain Dopson. ‘That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGiesworri. Whi ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. The planes in the overhaul program for reserve stock 
are in 1953 of more modern vintage than in 1952, as was explained in 
Admiral Cassady’s presentation. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Your unit cost for 1953 is stated to reflect the 
same material and labor costs by model upon which the major aircraft 
overhaul program is predicated, 

Admiral Comps. Yes: that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. The prices are the same, model for model, but we are 
overhauling in 1953 a larger number of the heavier combat models 
than we did in 1952. The cost per model is the same, but the over-all 
average cost has increased because of the higher proportion of the 
heavier combat models in 1953. 

Mr. WiceLresworrit. Flow many planes do vou have in the reserve 

Captain Fox. Off the record. 

(Discussion otf the record. ) 

Mr. Wicereswortri. All of which will be new or overhauled planes: 
is that right ¢ 

Admiral Comps. They all will be overhauled. There will be no new 
planes in this reserve-stock category. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. All that you have will be overhauled as of that 

ate: Is that correct / 

Mr. Lewis. We will have on that date additional quantities of re- 
-erve-stock alreraft which will not be in an overhauled condition. We 
overhaul and keep im this ready aircraft reserve only those planes for 
which the Chief of Naval Operations has a foreseeable combat or 
training need should a military emergency arise. We do not think 
that it would be economical to overhaul everything that we have. 

Captam Dopson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


OVERTIIAUL AND CONVERSION OF DRONES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up your next project, 3e, “Overhaul 
aud conversion 6f drones,” reflected on page S—17 of your justifications. 

Your estimate for 1953 1s S4.647.375. Your estimate for 1952 was 
S.TIT.900, or an increase of S9ZNAT5. 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work in the record at 
this pomt. 

Purpose and scope of work.—Owverhaul and conversion of obsolescent models 
of aircraft to remote-controlled target drone contigurations for use in antiair 
craft gunnery training at sea are covered by this project. The successtul 
repulsion of enemy air attack by surface Combat vessels is essential to their 
sufety as well as to the satisfactory accomplishment of their assigned missions 
farget drones provide the means whereby gunnery proficiency of these forces 
can be maintained. 

Mr. Suerparp. You may proceed with your justification, 

Admiral Comps. Military plans for 1953 call for conversion of a 
total of 225 obsolescent aircraft to target drone configurations in order 
io support an average operating complement of 79 target drones. 
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These drones are expendable as targets and accordingly have to be 
replaced frequently. The estimated cost of completing these co: 
versions totals $4,647,375, computed as shown in the followin: 
summary : 


Number of conversions required :: 
Multiplied by unit cost per conversion 


Total required i - ; Stes -- $4, 647,37 


The unit cost shown in this computation represents the actual cos) 
of conversion experienced in 1951 and contains no provision for pric 
Increases, 

INCREASED COST IN 1953 


The additional cost in 1953 over that of 1952 is accounted for by 
the fact that we in 1953 are converting 225 obsolescent aircraft as 
drones while in 1952 we converted 180 at the same unit cost. 

Mr. Sreprrarp. In other words, there is a differential of 45 / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. If you did not use these planes for drone purposes 
what would you use for drones that would give you the equivalent of 
operational experience that is required under the new technique that 
you are using drones for / 

Admiral Comps. We would then have to go into the market and buy 
new aircraft with the characteristics of these drones to meet our targe! 
requirements. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Which would be more costly than the modification, 
or less costly 4 

Admiral Comps. It would be more costly. 

Mr. Suerrarp. By a considerable amount ? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you care to give us an approximate figure / 

Admiral Comers. I can give you the approximate figure by compar 
ing it to the alternate drone that might be used for this. It woul: 
be in the 400-miles-an-hour target drone category, which cost on tlhe 
order of $17,000 apiece. 

Captain Dopson. The target drones, costing $17,000 each, are not 
fully recoverable. The target drones that are being converted here are 
recoverable and have been flown in drone operations as many as [5 
to 20 flights per plane. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your real saving comes in a repetition of use and 
not in the production cost, comparatively speaking ? 

Captain/Dopson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, you are doing these things; you are taking 
vour obsolescent planes and making pr ractical use of them, and in the 
long run saving some money in this function, as I understand you! 
statement. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. What does the conversion of one of these 
drones involve ¢ 

Admiral Comes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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MODIFICATION OF COAST GUARD AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SHeprarp. The next item reflected in your justifications is 
project 3f, “Modification of Coast Guard aircraft.” 

There is nothing reflected here for 1953. What happened to the 
money that you had in 1952—that is, $375,000 4 

We will insert in the record at this point the purpose and scope of 
work and justification. 

Purpose and scope of work and justification of funds requested.—The Chief of 
Naval Operations established a high-priority mobilization project in 1952 for the 
preparation of United States Coast Guard aircraft for antisubmarine patrol 
operations. Althongh the Coast Guard is responsible for operating and main- 
taining its own aircraft, costs of equipping Coast Guard aircraft for naval mis- 
sions are borne by Navy appropriations. The amount of $875,000 appropriated 
for this work in 1952 is believed to be sufficient to complete the project, and no 
additional funds accordingly are requested in the 1953 estimate. 

Admiral Comps. The work to be done in 1952 is being accomplished. 
We feel that amount is sufficient to complete the project, so we are 
asking for no funds this vear to provide for the modification of Coast 
Guard aircraft to equip them to perform missions assigned to the 
Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Coast Guard is not presently under the Juris- 
diction of the Navy, anyway. 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir: you may remember our request last vear 
was to put In equipment which the Coast Guard does not need for its 
own operations, 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHerrarp. We will now take up the next item that is reflected 


on page 8-19, “Budget activity 4, aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve.” 
and we will insert page 8-19 and the first paragraph on page 8-20 in 
the record at this point. 


Budget activity 4—- Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve 
Provect 195] actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Maior operational programs 
Overhaul of sircraft 824, 731, 63 $18, 624, 766 $29, 665, 351 
Overhaul of engines 5, 376, 547 , 116, 541 4, 867, 164 
General supporting programs . 148, 693 18, 327, 485 
Gross requirements 50, 100, 668 36, . 000 52, 880, 000 
Less: Deferred procurement a 2, 705, 009 0 


Total direct obligations AO, 190, 668 34, 185, 000 52. 860. 000 


Purpose and scope of work.—The distinction between the overhaul of Regular 
Navy aircraft and the overhaul of aircraft assigned to the Naval and Marine 
Corps Air Reserves is primarily for purposes of accountability and fiscal control. 
In practice the two workloads are combined and no differentiation is made as to 
place of overhaul or as to shop processes employed. The basic purpose for the 
overhaul of Reserve aircraft is the same as for Regular Navy aircraft: To remedy 
the wear and tear caused by operations and to effect economies by decreasing 
the requirement for new material. 

In addition to aircraft and engine overhaul, all related programs, such as 
manufacturing, preservation, and modification, which are part of the Regular 
Navy estimate, are likewise included in the estimate for the Reserve. The de- 
scription of program content for each major and supporting program for the 
Reserve is identical with that discussed under the Regular Navy budget activity 
and therefore is not repeated under this budget activity. 


Ra0g «ee ‘ 
95338—52 42 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Your project is broken down into three categories 
da, 4b, and 4e—which are major overhaul of aircraft, overhaul o} 
engines, and general supporting program. 

Your total request for 1953 is $52,860,000, and your request for 
1952 was $34,185,000, which shows an increase of $18,675,000. 

What is the difference between this program and the program that 
we have already reviewed under the Regular Navy under project 3; 
that is, what is the functional difference / 

Admiral Comes. Phere are no functional differences. It involve- 
the number of aircraft overhauls required at unit costs as stated to 
reach the total, the same as we did in the previous justification for 
the Regular Navy. It is a question of the number of issues and the 
cost, as required to support the Naval Air Reserves. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your detailed operation in the handling of this 
function here is mechanically the same as was reflected in the Regular 
Navy's project 3 with the exception of the differentials of money / 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir, and it is done by the same 
overhaul and repair establishments. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is there anything in this total presentation that is 
specifically new, functionally speaking / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will insert all material pertaining to project 
fa. 4b. and te in the record at this time. 


Prolect ga—Overhaul of aircraft 


WOT actual S25, 731, 630 
12 estimate 1s, 624, TO6 
19533 estimate . 29, 655, 351 

Justivcation of funds requested.—TVo support the approved operating aircraft 
programed for the Reserve forces in 1953, aircraft issue requirements for the 
vear have been computed on a detailed model basis by the same methods en 
ploved in the development of Regular Navy requirements, Issue requirements 
for 1953 and available resources are summarized below : 


otal issues required to meet the prescribed operating strength 
Less aircraft available for issue without overhant: 
New aircraft to be delivered during the budgeted vear 
Modernized aircraft to be delivered under prior vear conversion 
programs 


Net issue requirements to be provided for under this program 1,526 


This project estimate accordingly provides for the overhaul of 1.026 aircraft 
during fiscal vear 1253. Priced by model at the same current unit costs utilized 
in the Regular Navy aircraft overhaul program, this overhaul workload for 
the Reserves is estimated to cost $29,665,351, as follows : 


Number of 


Overhaul workload overhauls 


nit cost 
haul of combat sireraft $22, 43 
Overhaul of noncombat aircraft 15, 563 


Potal overhauls not involving a change in configuration , 156 21, 373 


mbined overhaul and conversion of aircraft 7 20, 169 


Potal program estimate 
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Project 4b6—Overhaul of engines 


1951 actual__ $5, 376, 547 


1052 estimate __ Ries _._ 4,116, 541 


1953 estimate_____- tai ears Sed oh +p! Sei aes 


Justification of funds requested.—The engine-overhanl program for the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves in 1953 is generally proportional to the Reserve tlight- 
hour program. Engine-overhaunl workload has been computed model by model, 
utilizing the same factors and priced at the same current costs as the Regular 
Navy engine-overhaul program. A summary of engine-overhaul workload and 
costs required to support the 650,000-flight-hour program for 1953 follows : 


Combat m 

All others 
Reciprocating 

Combat mod 


All others 


Potal estimate 


Project 4¢—General supporting programs 


11 actual : ; ” . $19, O82, 491 
1952 estimate ee é ; : 14. 148, 603 
1955 estimate__ piste : pe ae ANS Bete! OTB ee 
Justification of funds requested. —Supporting program requirements in 1953 
are in balance with related major programs for aircraft and engine overhaul! 
and for flight operations. Supporting programs, which are conducted almost 
entirely in the overhaul and repair departments of naval air stations, are in 
tegrally related to the accomplishment of the major overhaul programs. These 
supporting functions are essential to the full achievement of production sched- 
nies upon which the sustained operation of Naval and Marine Corps Reserve 
aircraft depends. The amounts required for the various superting programs in 
1953 are as follows : 
Supporting programs : 
Overhaul of material 
Manufacturing 
Modification : 
Preservation and storage ety ; 1, 
Acceptance and transter pace I 
Recovery of usable parts 
Emergency repairs 


S6, 601, 
3, 338, 
a 665, 2 

DGS, 

Hoo, 

G2, 

1, 851, 

Total_ 18, 327, 485 

The increase in requirements for supporting programs in 19538 over the prior 
year is attributable to an increased aircraft overhaul workload and an expended 
aircraft operations program in 1953, The ratio of suporting program require 
ments to aireraft and engine overhaul requirements is approximately the same in 
all 3 vears. 

(Unexpended balance supplied for the record :) 

As of December 31, 1951, Mr. Chairman, our total obligations and commit- 
iments under the 1952 appropriation for this budget activity were S19187592, 
representing 56.1 percent of the amount appropriated for that fiscal year; the 
entire amount will be fully obligated by June 30, 1952. Expenditures we had 
available on December 31, 1951, a total of 888,626,655. 
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AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL INCREASE 


Mr. Wieciesworri. On page 8-21, you indicate that vou want 
overhaul 1.326 planes for a total cost of $29,655.351. What are t)) 
corresponding figures for 1952? 

Captain Dopson. The corresponding figures for 1952, sir, are tl) 
overhaul of 1,074 aircraft at a total cost of $18,624,766. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. Your dollar increase looks way out of tin 
with the number of overhauls. 

Captain Dopson. There is an increase in the 1953 program, in the 
number of overhauls, and there is an increase in the average wit 
price from $17,341 in 1952 to 822.872 in 1953. Those comparativ: 
figures are worked out on a model by model basis, as we did for the 
regular Navy program. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Those are average figures that you have give: 
us. 

Captain Dopson. Average overhaul figures; ves, sir. 

Mr. Wiceireswortu. There does not seem to be any identity in unit 
costs when you look at the items that we have been over this morning. 
They seem to vary all the way along the line, from $20,000 up to 
$72,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you mean model identification / 

Mr. Wigeitesworru. Unit costs. They vary very much. 

Admiral Comes. The unit cost, Mr. Wigglesworth, varies because 
the size and configuration of the planes are different. We can give 
you examples. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Are these combat aircraft? I see that there 
are various kinds listed here. 

Admiral Comps. About 910 of them are combat models. 

Mr. Wigeitesworrnu. These unit costs, although increased as coi 
pared to 1952, are substantially less than the costs you gave us fo! 
overhaul of aircraft for the Navy. 

Mr. Lewis. All of our first-line combat models are in the Regular 
Navy squadrons, and the Navy Air Reserve is using second-line con: 
bat models. which are generally less expensive to overhaul. 


INCREASED COST OF OVEREEFAUL OVER 1952 


Mr. WicGiesworrn. You show under item b, overhaul of engines. 
an increase from $4,116,541 for 1952 to $4,867,164 for 1953. You 
indicate that you want to overhaul 1.860 engines at an average wnt 
cost of $2,617 for a total of 84,867,164. What are the corresponding 
figures for this year? 

Captain Dopson. In 1954, sir, we are overhauling 1.231 engines at a 
unit cost of 83.544 and a total cost of $4,116541. The change from 1952 
to 1953 then reflects an increase of 629 engine overhauls but a decrease 
in the average overhaul unit price, from $38,344 in 1952 to $2.617 in 
1953. 


GENERAL SUPPORTING PROGRAMS INCREASE OVER 1952 


Mr. Wiaciesworrn. Under project 4c, “General supporting pre 
grams,” you show an increase from $14,148,693 in 1952 to $18,327,485 11 
1953. You give a breakdown for the large figure at the bottom of the 
page. Can you give us similar figures for 1952 ¢ 
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Captain Dopson. Yes, sir. 

For overhaul of material, $5,581,868. 

Manufacturing, $2,938,021. 

Modification, $1,600,703. 

Preservation and storage, $1,011,742. 

Mr. Wic6teswortH. How about acceptance and transfer / 

Captain Dopson. Acceptance and transfer, $800,693. 

Recovery of usable parts, $879,900. 

Emergency repairs, $1,335,766. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Well, there is an increase all along the line. 
The next to the last item shows a decrease. Give us a word on the 
first five items which show increases, some of them very substantial. 
Why does your overhaul material go up 20 percent / 

Captain Fox. That is because of increased flying hours. 


INCREASE IN FLYING HOURS 


Mr. WicGLteswortH. How much have your flying hours increased / 

Mr. Lewis. Flying hours have gone up about 10,000 hours for the 
year, 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What percentage is that / 

Mr. Lewis. About a 2-percent increase, sir. 

Mr. Wiee.eswortu. Then why do you want a 20-percent increase 
in overhaul? You see, we get all these generalizations and they do 
not seem to prove out mathematically. 

Mr. Lewis. The Naval Air Reserve is flying in 1953 a larger per- 
centage of combat models of higher performance than in 1952, includ- 
ing a large number of jet aircraft, and that factor is responsible for 
the increased costs. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. That, again, is a generality, if true. It does 
not help me to decide whether this $4,000,000 increase is justified 
or not. 

Mr. Lewis. There is the further factor there of the increased number 
of overhauls of aircraft. 


COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. WigcLesworrn. I wish that somebody would insert in the record 

mathematical computation of how you arive at each one of these 
five items at the top of the column that we are referring to which 
reflect very substantial increases so that we can see how you arrived at 
the figure. The general statement that you have made would be 
applicable whether the figure was twice as big or three times as big. 

Admiral Comps. We will put that in the record, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT REGARDING SUPPORTING PROGRAM ESTIMATES 


The detailed computations substantiating the five supporting-program esti- 
nates questioned are based on confidential-program data and therefore cannot 
be ade a matter of public record. Formulas used in arriving at the estimates 
can, however, be described and general data indicated for the record. Basically, 
these program estimates are for the most part related either to flight hours, and 
specifically to the various model flying hours, or to numbers of aircraft and 

ugine overhauls in the various model series. For budget purposes current cost 
factors have been employed in arriving at these 1953 estimates. 
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Overhaul of material, S6.601,613 

Requirements for this program are related to flight operations, in particul 
the flying levels planned for each of the various aircraft models in the 195; 
flight operations program, and are generated principally by the failure of engis: 
and aircraft components under operating conditions; 423,700 material itenis, 
such as wings, rudders, landing gear, instruments, accessories, and other ai: 
frame and engine material, are estimated to require overhaul during 195°), 
These items have been priced at an over-all average cost of SI5.5S each to arrive 
at the total cost of $6,601,618 for the overhaul of material. 
Manufacturing, S8,0098,645 

Manufacturing requirements are related to the age of the various aircraft and 
engine models in the Naval Reserve flight operations program and to numbers 
of aircraft. engine, and accessory changes to be incorporated for improvements 
in performance or for safety of flight. This particular estimate finances the 
Inanufacture of special parts and change kits which can be manufactured more 
economically in the Navy's own metal and machine shops than can be procured 
from commercial sources. It is estimated that a total of 643.284 parts will be 
manufactured in 1538; these, priced at the current average cost of $5.19) for 
labor and material, will cost the total of S8.538.645 estimated for manufacturing 
requirements. 
Vodification, 82.665,217 

Modification involves the incorporation of major design changes in an ail 
craft, including its equipment and accessories. Major equipment to be installed 
as part of the modification program is procured under the aircraft modernization 
budget activity of the appropriation “Construction of aircraft and related pro 
curement, Navy.” Necessary components are fabricated for the most part under 
the manufacturing program just described. Change work on the airframe and 
the costs of installing equipment and accessories are budgeted under the modi 
fication program. The 1955 estimate for this purpose was computed as follows : 


Number of aircraft to be modified : z : 11 
Multiplied by average unit cost . , S16, 554 
Total cost _- : ; 2, 665, 217 


Preservation and storage, $1,568,637 

Requirements in this program area are directly related to the number of itets 
overhauled and repaired throughout the year because such items must be prop 
erly preserved prior to shipment or any extended storage. The 1953. estimate 
of SLTAGS.637 was computed as follows : 


Number of | Average unit 


Desecripti Tota! cost 
pia igh units cost rota 

Aircraft end engine components : 597, 600 $2.10 $1, 254, On 

Aircraft 348 600, 00 28, SOO 

Eneines = s - 360 | 29100 14, S77 

Total oe >. be 1, 548, 637 


leceptance and Transfer, $1,609 486 

Requirements in this program area are generated by the number of aircra!! 
received and released by the Aeceptance and Transfer Unit of an Overhaul and 
Repair Department. Aircraft processed by this unit include: (a) Aireraft re 
ceived for overhaul end modification: (6) aircraft received for salvage: (¢) new 
aircraft accepted from a manufacturer; and (d@) in-service aircraft being trau 
ferred between commands. The estimate of $1,609,486 for the acceptance and 
transfer program is based on processing a total of 2.669 aircraft at an over-all 
average cost of S605 per plane. 
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STavion Operarions, Reautar Navy 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, anit the committee will come to 
order. We will pick up our next budget activity, number 5, “Sta- 
tion operations, Regular Navy.” in which your estimate for 1953 is 
3182,641,000, as against your estimate for 1952 of $170,355.945, which 
indicates an increase of $12.285,005. 

At this point in the record we will insert all of page 8-24 and 
down to the end of the first paragraph on page S—25 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Budget activity 5—-Station operations, Regular Navy 


1¢52 estimate 1953 estimate 
Nur : ~ 
i : Project 1Y5) actual 
‘3 Num- ull 
lount : Amount 
her Amour hat oul 
fa | Fleet support stations $67, 476, O52 25 $81, 505, 417 2: $86, 366, O00 
‘Sb | Training stations 20, 5 48. 400 1 26, 328, 567 1] 2. 671, 000 
jc) Research and development stations 24. 805, 345 6 30, COSY, 106 t 30, 759, 000 
jd | Miscellaneous facilities 4, 937, 428 5 5, 102, 923 3) 5, 403, 000 
He Extra-continental facilities 19, 876, O71 17 27, 329, 932 Is 30, 412, 000 
Total direct obligations 137, 643, 256 (4 170, 355, 945 it) 182, 641, 000 


All phases of Naval and Marine Corps air operations are directly or indirectly 
dependent on station support. Shore stations serve as bases for aircraft on 
missions net conducted from carriers ; provide overhaul, repair and modification 
facilities: function as training centers for pilots and crewmen; and operate as 
laboratories for the development and test of aeronautical innovations designed to 
maintain the technical superiority of aircraft in the naval service. These essen- 
tial stations must be maintained and operated at a level of efficiency which will 
perinit «effective and adequate support to the expanding mission of naval aviation. 

During the postwar vears air station development failed to keep pace with the 
rather unprecedented advance in the design of naval aircraft. Consequently, the 
majority of stations are incapable of supporting continuous safe operations of 
high-speed jet aircraft in more than limited numbers. The problem of small 
operating area and overcrowded facilities became acute during 151 when air 
stations were faced with the task of supporting augmented forces, comprised of 
modern high-performance aircraft, with outmoded and obsolete facilities. 

At the outbreak of the Korean conflict early in 1951, full use was made of exist 
ing station capacity. Later in that vear it became necessary to initiate a program 
for the expansion and improvement of existing station facilities and for the acti- 
vation of additional stations to support the augmented Naval aud Marine Corps 
Air Forces. This expansion program is being implemented through the Navy's 
public works appropriation. During 1951 and 1952 the Regular Navy and 
Marine Corps shore establishment was augmented by 1S new stations. These 
additional stations, together with the small additional overseas station pro- 
gramed for activation in 1958, bring to a total of 65 the number of Regular 
Navy and Marine Corps air stations whose cost of operation and maintenance 
are to be financed from this budget activity in 1953. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral, will you justify this request and explain 
the reason for the increase. 

Admiral Comps. Our Regular Navy station ope ees covers all 
normal operating and maintenance costs of Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps air stations, both continental and extracontinental. Operating 
and maintenance costs financed under this activity are limited to costs 
related to the recurring workload generated at shore stations and 
accordingly do not include costs for ‘station improvements, major re- 
pairs or “other nonrec urring projects. In general the categories of 
costs which are financed by this budget activity encompass : 
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A. Operation of station utilities and service departments, includ 
ing fiscal and supply departments, power and heating plants, sewage 
disposal plants, warehouses, barracks, and fire-fighting and trans 
portation equipment, 

B. Recurring day-to-day maintenance of general statjon equipment, 
runways, taxiways, hangars, shops, roads, “drainage systems, utility 
lines, ramps, buildings, and other facilities comprising a air station: 
and 

C. All other overhead expenses of supporting work performed 
(Government establishments, except for limited shop-expense categories 
within aircraft overhaul and repair facilities. 

The aeronautical shore establishment for 1953 consists of the min 
itn number of stations necessary to support the expanding world 
wide mission of naval aviation. These stations are grouped into five 
major categories : 

(1) Fleet-support stations: Stations in this group have a primary 
mission directly in support of fleet operations. Their locations at 
strategic points along both coasts is indicative generally of their 
defense and reconnaissance functions. 

Some of these stations include among their facilities major over 
haul shops to which Navy and Marine Corps aircraft are sent periodi- 
— for rehabilitation. 

2) Training stations: These stations provide the training facili. 
ties for all Navy and Marine Corps aviators, from basic training to the 
most advanced flight techniques. In addition, air crewmen ani 
ground crewmen are trained in advanced aviation operating and main- 
tenance specialties. 

(3) Rersearch and development stations: Much of the vital aviation 
research and development program is centered at these stations. Ex- 
perimental aircraft and missile equipment are developed and evaluated 
at stations budgeted under this project. 

(4) Miscellaneous facilities: These facilities are so designated be- 
cause they have miscellaneous specialized missions to perform not 
shared by other stations. Examples of missions supported by these 
facilities are storage of reserve stock aircraft, support of Marine 
Corps aviation schools, support of centralized photographic a. 
tions, and indoctrination flight training for students at the Naval 
Academy. 

(5) Extracontinental stations: These are of four types: stations in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and on United States territory in the Caribbean area : 
stations at leased bases within the Western Hemisphere; stations and 
fields on foreign territory, in support of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization: and stations located in forward and occupied areas. 
principally in the central and western Pacific and in the Far East. 

Budget estimates for Regular Navy stations operations in 1953 are 
predicated on careful an: alysis of 1951 and 1952 costs and on work 
load projections developed by each station, These estimates reflect 
current cost experience and contain no provision for price increases 
subsequent to October 1, 1951. They reflect also the changes in station 
missions necessary to support the larger operating forces. 

The total of S182.641,000 budgeted ‘for this program provides for 
the heavier workload at existing stations, for a full year’s operation of 
those stations phasing into the program in 1952, and for the cost of 
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activating and operating the additional station and fields programed 
for activation in 1953. In general, the total budgeted reflects the im- 
pact of larger operating forces. the expanded training program, and 
the continued accelerated completion of research and development 
projects and major missile evaluation programs. All of the increase 
budgeted is related to increases in station plans, however, as shown 
in the following summary analysis: 

Cost of the 1952 program, which has been taken as the base for the 


1953 estimate ~~ _ r a $170, 856, OOO 


Cost of new station and fields being activated in 1958 _ ~~ -_-_--__ 550, 000 
Increased cost in 1958 of supporting for a full year the stations 
and fields phasing into the 1952 program-_--—-__—- ae 11, 435, 000 


Cost of fire protection and preventive maintenance at essential in- 
activated stations—_- ee eae Rome 3 dupAe (ates eee eS 


300, O00 


182, 641, 000 


Total, 1953 estimate : 

As I discuss each of the project estimates contained under the bud- 

get activity, | will explain in more detail the effects of these factors 
on our various station groups. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


During the current year, Mr. Chairman, our obligations and com- 
mitments under the budget activity totaled $125,630475 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, representing 72.6 percent of the amount appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. As of the same date our unexpended balance 
amounted to $96,584,067. The total appropriated will be fully obli- 
gated by June 30, 1952: 

Mr. Suerparp. I have only one question with reference to your 
regular statement. I notice in the breakdown you have just referred 
to the cost of new stations being activated in 1953 as $550,000. Is it to 
be assumed that those are all phased in at the very beginning of the 
vear, or are they to be strung out over a period of time / 


NEW STATIONS 


Captain ALperRMAN. Those are the stations which have come into 
the program late in the fiscal year 1952, sir. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, I have here the dates and the names 
of the fields which I can give you. 

Mr. Suerrarp. [ think it would be very well to have that informa- 
tion. 

Captain Dopson. Those should be off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. With the number of stations involved I can only 
assume that this $550,000 is not going to be the total cost of those sta- 
tions and that you are going to have to project a continuity of cost into 
next vear’s budget, is that correct ? 

Captain AnperMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the approximate completion cost. if you have 
arrived at that figure. as of this date / 

Captain Atperman. The amount budgeted here is for operating 
costs only. Since these stations will be placed in commission during 
fiscal year 1953, operations presumably will continue in future years. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. It is a continuing operation / 

Captain ALDERMAN. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Your 8550.000 will not, in my opinion, aggregate the 
cost of putting those fields into the status of operation; am I wrong 
about that ? 

Captain ALpeRMAN. No, sir, you are correct. 

Mr. Strerrarp. Where are you gomg to get the balance of that 
money ¢ 

Captain Atperman. The balance, Mr. Chairman, comes from the 
alteration and replacement of facilities budget activity. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While they are new insofar as the operation require 
ments pertain, the physical aspect is not new ¢ 

Captain ALperMaAN. Yes, sir. that is correct. 

Mr. Sureprarp, The buildings are already established and so forth / 

Captain ALDERMAN. They are, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccLteswortH. What is this amount for 4 

Captain ALDERMAN. [t covers the operation of those stations in 
1953, Mr. Wigelesworth. 

Mr. Suepparp, It is an operational figure and does not have any 
thing to do with the actual cost of rehabilitation, installation, and 
so forth? 

Captain ALpeRMAN, That is correct, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will find that reflected elsewhere in the budget. 


FLEET-SUPPORT STATIONS 


All right: under those circumstances, we will pick up our first pro} 
ect, Which is da, fleet-support stations, wherein you are making a 
request for 1953 of S86, mm meer an estimate for 1952 which is 
reflected as being SS1505 417, or a plus of S4.860.585, 

You will make vour icaiiahaii and justifieation of that require- 
ment, Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. Increased workload associated with the augmenta- 
tion of Naval and Marine Corps Air Forces since Korea has made 
necessary both an expansion of facilities at existing stations and the 
activation of additional fleet-support stations. The build-up in 
fleet-support capacity commenced in 1951 with the addition of three 
stations in the fleet-support category. Three additional stations are 
being activated in 1952, primarily for the support of expanded Marine 
aviation, and 13 auxiliary landing fields are being opened in_ the 
vicinity of existing stations for general fleet-support purposes. These 
auxiliary landing fields are required to alleviate overcrowded operat- 
ing conditions at the parent stations and to permit the deployment of 
Naval and Marine Corps air squadrons over a wider area. 


NECESSITY FOR EXPANSION AT FLEET-SUPPORT STATIONS 


The continuing expansion of Naval and Marine Corps combat 
air units makes necessary a further expansion in the fleet-support capa- 
bilities of the aviation shore establishment. To provide this support. 
six additional auxiliary landing fields are to be activated in- 1953. 
The cost to this program in 1953 of operating the 25 fleet-support sta 
tions. together with their outlying and auxiliary landing fields, is 
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estimated at $86,566,000, Of the total $86,366,000 budgeted, S4.861.- 
000 covers the cost of activating and operating six new auxiliary land- 
ing fields in 1953 and the increased cost of supporting on a full-vear 
basis stations and fields phasing into the program in 1952. No pro- 
vision has been made for additional funds at existing stations. These 
stations are to operate in 1953 at the same costs as in 1952 despite in- 
ereases in station facilities and despite rising labor and material 
prices, 

A complete list of stations financed under this project is presented 
in the confidential supplement beginning on page S-4. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions on 
project dat 

Mr. WiccLtesworri. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceitesworri. | understand you have 20 fleet support sta- 
tions In being now, 

Admiral Comps. There are 25, Mr. Wige@lesworth : 5 are listed on 
the second page. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. They are all in being! 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. You have 25 now. How many will you have 
in 1953, the same number / 

Adimarl Comps. We will have the same number. One. at Miami. 
was changed this vear from a Naval Air Reserve station to a Marine 
Corps air station. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Two of these, Camp Lejeune and Chincoteague are 
not indicated in vour statement for 1951, 

Admiral Comps. No, not in 1951, sir. Chincoteague was in opera- 
tion at that time as an ordnance test station. We simply had an 
aviation unit on the field which was run and controlled by the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortru. In your justification on page S-27 under pro}; 
ect da, fleet-support stations, you state : 

Increased workload associated with the augmentation of Naval and Marine 
Corps Air Forces siice Korea has made necessary both an expansion of facilities 
at existing stations and the activation of additional fleet-support stations. 


That expansion and the addition to the number of fleet-support sta- 
tions has already taken place: has it? 

Admiral Comps. It has, sir. 

Mr. WigctesworrH. So that, in the fiscal vear 1952 you have 25 
fleet-support stations in being, the same mumber that vou expect to 
operate in 19534 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WigoLteswortu. How about landing fields ¢ 

Captain Atperman. We have 13 auxiliary landing fields going 
into commission in 1953. 

Admiral Comps. Those 13, Mr. Wigglesworth, are supported by 
funds that we are requesting for the main fields adjacent to those 
auxiliaries. We are not requesting anything beyond the amounts 
listed for the 25 major stations that appear in the confidential sup- 
plement. 
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BASIS FOR THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. WicGLesworri. Now, there is $4,861,000 in here to cover the 
cost of activating and operating six new auxiliary landing fields i), 
1953, as T understand it. 

Admiral Comps. The $4,861,000 covers both that and the increased 
cost of supporting on a full-year basis stations and fields phasing into 
the program in 1952. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Well, I would like to know something mor 
about how you arrive at these costs. You have given us off the 
record confidentially a list of the stations and their location and the 
over-all dollars spent at each in the fiscal year 1952, and what you 
think you will have to spend in the fiscal year 1953 with no detai! 
whatsoever to indicate how those figures are arrived at. We do not 
know how many personnel you are going to have at any one of these 
stations, and we do not know what the formula is for completing the 
nit costs in terms of your personnel. 

Captain Atperman. I have, if you are interested, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, a breakdown of those figures for 1953 and how they were 
arrived at. 

Mr. Wigeieswortu. For 1952 and for 19538. 

Captain Anperman. We have this information broken down for 
1953, and we have the totals and the general picture for 1952. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Was your formula for 1952 predicated upon the 
same mechanics as you use in 19534 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Surprrarp. Then if you explain the mechanics of one, obviousl) 
vou have covered the mechanics of the other. 

Captain ALperMAN. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiceLesworru. As TI understand this breakdown you give us 
the dollar figure of your estimate in thousands for maintenance, for 
general operating costs, supply, transportation, utilities, grounds, 
structures, water-front structures, personnel facilities, protective shops 
and small boats, each of which is broken down into several subdivisions. 

I do not see anything here that indicates any relationship in the 
sums you are requesting to the number of people at any one of these 
installations. 

Captain AntpermMan. The necessary civilian personnel, Mr. Wig 
elesworth, are included in the sums contained in the various columns 
of the cost analysis we have given vou. The sums in the various col- 
umns add across to the totals for all of the stations in this category. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. T understand that, but at the left hand you have 
2 summary of those items. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. For instance, for the first station named you 
have $10,765,000, It is true that you give us the number of buildings 
and the square footage, but there is nowhere indicated the number 
of personnel to which these costs are related, 

Captain ALperMAN. Pay of personnel, Mr. Wigglesworth, is includ 
ed in each computation, but our spread sheet does not get into the 
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details of our personnel picture at that first station, the number of 
personnel on board today are 1,045 graded and 1,155 ungraded. 
Mr. WiecLeswortn. That is 2.200 / 
Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir, 2.200 total. 
Mr. Wigeiesworti. Civilian 
Captain ALDERMAN, Yes, sir. 











MILITARY PERSONNEL 











Mr. WieGLeswortH. How about military personnel 

Captain ALberMAN. There isa total of 2,545 military personnel. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Are these figures confidential also / 

Captain ALDERMAN. They are on the confidential supplement, sir. 

Mr. WiecLesworrn. I know, but are they necessarily confidential / 

Captain ALDERMAN. I think that they indicate the level of operation 
which is the amount of field operations that would be based there. 

Mr. WicéLeswortrn. IT should think one thing that somebody else 
would want to know is what is not on this chart and what vou have 
given me off the record, 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 










BASIS FOR THE ESTIMATE 









Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, T have in my hands a series of sheets 
that show the formula which you pursue in order to arrive at your 
end dollars, or the budget request as presented before this committee. 
It is very expressive of the category of functions that vou utilize in 
order to arrive at your determination, and I am requesting at this 
time that you take the nonconfidential feature of this report as it is 
reflected in the top bracket, and place that information in the record. 
[ am not requesting the figures because I know that you do not 
want that information for the record for good and sufficient reasons, 
but I would like to have the formula placed in the record so that it will 
be explanatory to the other Members of Congress who are interested 
in knowing what mechanics you apply in order to come up with this 
tivure for fleet support stations. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
























EXPLANATION OF PROCEDURES FOLLOWED IN ARRIVING AT STATION OPERATIONS 


ESTIMATES 





The determination of estimates for “Station operations” is based upon a col- 
lection of data from the tield establishments covering the following: expendi 
tures and estimates in the various cost areas of station operations, physical 
characteristics such as amount of building space utilized by type of construction, 
size of aircraft operating areas, tonnage of supplies received and shipped, num 
ber of pieces of transportation equipment utilized, and normal utility con- 
sumption. Requirements shown follow the Navy Department functional ac- 
counting system which embraces such areas of expenditure as those related to 
general operating costs, supply, transportation, utilities, ground and ground struc 
tures, water front and water-front structures, persofinel facilities, and productive 
shops. 

The costs of these functional areas depend upon workload factors and upon 
maintenance of the structures and facilities required to perform the work. The 
basic workload factors utilized are : 

1. Number of aircraft flights 
» Average number of military and station personnel on board 
3. Volume of items of supply handled 
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+. Volume of accounting documents processed 
>. Volume of dental and medical treatments 
6. Number of dispatches processed 
‘. Number of military trainees 

S. Dollar value of public-works projects 

9% Station acreage 

10. Volume of utility consumption 

11. Number of square feet of building space maintained 

12. Number of square vards of aircraft operating areas, streets, roads, sud 

walks maintained 

13. Number of transportation vehicles maintained and operated 

In determining manpower requirements, the station reports submitted under 
the Bureau of Aeronautics work measurement progam are analyzed. Briefly, 
this program identifies the departmental functions within each field) activity, 
expresses the work performed by each function as a whole in terms of work 
units and relates volume of work performed to the number of personnel engaged 
to work within the function. While the results of work measurement are not 
precise to the nth degree, they are extremely useful in evaluating field estimates 
and in arriving at sound budget requests. 

The total estimate for each station is made up of the sum of the estimates 
for the various expense functions on that station. The workload units sand 
inethods of determining costs are explained separately for each of the expens: 
functions budgeted under the “Station operations” estimates. After these costs 
have been computed, they are rounded in each instance to the nearest thousand 
dollars for presentation purposes. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS FUNCTION 


The cost of this function is Comprised of costs for maintenance of building 
space required and for operational costs based upon workload according to the 
function of the department concerned. 


Vaintenance 

Includes costs of maintenance of the space required to perform the functions 
of general station operations; the work unit is square footage of space required, 
and the costs are calculated on the basis of a unit cost of cents per square foot 
per vear. The procedure for determining “standard” unit costs for building 
maintenance, and in particular, for the maintenance of space required for ger 
eral operations is as follows: 

The estimated costs for maintenance of building space utilized are calculated 
by development of unit costs which serve as yardsticks representing the amoun 
of money necessary to spend for each square foot of space a year in order to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of maintenance. The unit costs for building 
innintenance are determined for the three types of construction by which the 
building construction types are classived : 

Low maintenance cost buildings. —In general, structures of masonry or ster 
protected by masonry. 

Vedium maintenance cost buildings. In general, structures of frame or ste 
het protected by masonry. 

High maintenance cost buildings. —In general, the prefabricated buildings of 
the Quonset hut, Victory, UB, or temporary Army-type buildings. 

It should be noted that the terms “maintenance of buildings” as used here 
includes recurring day-to-day maintenance, repair, upkeep, minor alterations and 
improvements to building structures and fixed equipment, and maintenance 
alteration, repair, and replacement of collateral equipment in the buildings. 

In determining the “standard” unit costs for maintenance of medium main 
tenance cost operations buildings, for example, the following data, which ar 
obtained from each station annually, are tabulated and analyzed: the unit costs 
for medium maintenance cost operations buildings as indicated specifically by 
the stations, the individual station unit costs computed by dividing the amount 
of money the stations expended during the preceding fiscal year for maintenance 
of operations buildings by we square footage of operations space utilized, and 
the individual station unit costs computed by dividing the amounts of money 
the stations request for the maintenance of operations buildings for the budget 
year by the square footage of operations space utilized. The separate unit costs 
are then arrayed in order of magnitude. The determination of the “standard” 
mnit cost is made by statistical calculation of the “central tendency” of the array 
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of individual unit costs; that is, selection of a unit cost which is the most typical 
or most representative of the unit costs. ' 

Significant in determining the unit cost that is most representative are calcula- 
tions to determine the upper and lower quartiles of the array of numbers, the 
arithmetic mean, the median, and the mode. It is necessary to give considera- 
tion Ito these different expressions of measurement rather than to one alone, 
such as the arithmetic mean, or the mode, since inclusion of one or more un- 
reasonably high or low values results in a distortion of an arithmetic mean, 
while unusual scatter in the array of numbers will result in a meaningless figure 
as a mode. The calculated figure that is most representative or most “typical” 
is the unit cost used as the “standard” unit cost. The square footage of opera- 
tions space of medium maintenance type construction at each station is then 
multiplied by this unit cost to obtain the amount of money budgeted for mainte- 
nance of operations space of medium maintenance type construction, 
Operations 

Cost estimates are determined primarily by calculatious based on minimum 
stafling for the department concerned to accomplish scheduled workloads and 
on cost of minimum supplies and equipment necessary to operate that depart- 
ment. These general operating costs are those of: 

Command administration.—Involving support of the oflices of the commanding 
ofticer, executive officer, intelligence officer, legal officer, chaplain, the adminis- 
trative division, fleet training and operational offices, civilian personnel offices, 
and labor boards. The basic workload units used for these offices are the averace 
number of station military and civilian personnel serviced and the number of 
aircraft tlights supported. 

Public works general operations.—Al]1 costs attributable to the management of 
the public works department (exclusive of transportation) such as engineers, 
draftsmen, clerks, foremen, and other ungraded supervisory personnel, and 
support costs of public works shops and tool rooms. Workload unit is the dollar 
value of funds for public works projects. 

Security.—Civilian guards and fire fighters, safety equipment such as alarms, 
fire extinguishers, identification insignia, and any operational costs of security 
offices, guard houses, and fire houses. Workload unit is the acreage of property 
requiring protection, 

Financial management—Costs attributable to operation of the accounting, 7) 
hursing, and bond offices, including account-machine service. Workload unit is 
the volume of accounting documents processed. 

Other station operational costs.-Covering princitally station siek- and at 
nual-leave Charges: printing: janitor service: temporary additional duty : costs: 
salaries of in-training Civilian employees: miscellaneous power connection 
charges: costs of gangway service and berthing: publications: employers’ tay: 
und salaries of all general supervisory personnel required in support of research 
and development. There also is included special costs allocable to cCommand 
staffs and fleet units based on the station, such as the Naval Air Base Command, 
Fifth Naval Distriet, which is carried in the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, budget, 
und Marine Air Wing No. 1, which is covered in one of the overseas station 
budgets. 

Supply function 

The ‘Supply function” is divided into a maintenance and an operations area 
Maintenance costs are estimated by unit costs which vary according to type of 
construction of space utilized. The workload unit used and its application are 
described in detail under “General operations function” (maintenance) above. 
Categories of buildings and structures involved under this function are: Supply 
offices, warehouses, and loading platforms. 

Operating costs are based largely on the number of graded and ungraded 
personnel required to operate the supply department, the number depending 
upon the volume of workload, which in turn is dependent on the type of supply 
function the station supports, Operating costs also include rental of IBM 
equipment used primarily for supply function, purchases of Consumable supplies, 
and the cost of commercial Contracts for packing, crating, and storage of house- 
hold effects. The basic workload unit used is the volume of supply items re 
ceived and issued by the supply department. 
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Transportation function 

This function includes all maintenance and operation costs of the transport: 
tion department, including transportation offices, garages, shops and equipmen 
all motorized vehicles (exclusive of the materials handling equipment assigie 
exclusively to overhaul and repair and supply departments), railroad locomo 
tives, and rolling stock and consiruction equipment. The work unit used 
the number of vehicles required for operation and maintenance, Cost estimat: 
are computed by multiplying the number of vehicles programed by a “standard 
unit cost for maintenance and operation per vehicle per year. ‘The “standard 
unit cost is developed in the same general manner as that described above fo 
determining the “standard” unit cost of maintenance of operations buildings 


Utilities function 

Utility costs are estimated by type of utility, as follows: 

Klectricity, which includes all costs of generating or purchasing electricit: 
for light and power, plus costs for maintenance of the necessary distributio 
system. Costs are calculated on a unit basis of cents per kilowatt-hour for th: 
kilowatt-hour consumption estimaied to be required in the budget year. 

Heat, which is costed in terms of dollars per cubic foot of space heated 
Unit costs are based on an analysis of individual station requirements, sinc: 
such factors as geographical location, type and condition of the stations heating 
system, and local fuel costs vary too widely to make possible the developmen: 
of establishment-wide “standard” unit costs. 

Water, covering maintenance and other costs involved in providing fres! 
and salt water, including wells, storage, pumping plants, filtration plants, dis 
tributing systems, and costs of purchased water. Costs are calculated on a uni! 
cost basis of cents per thousand gallons of water estimated to be required for the 
budget vear. 

Other utilities, consisting of telephones, teletypes, public address systems 
ground systems for aircraft) communication, navigational aids, pneumati: 
power and distributing systems, gas distributing systems (domestic gas). and 
refrigeration and air conditioning not chargeable against specific buildings 
estimates are based on a review and analysis of individual station requirements 
Unit costs could not be developed in view of the wide coverage of this item and 
the variation of coverage by station in accordance with the various station 
missions, 

Grounds and ground structures function 

Costs of maintaining grounds and ground structures are Computed separate), 
for paved surfaces, hangars, and all other ground and ground structures. Paved 
surfaces include aircraft runways landing mats, taxiways, aircraft parking areas 
Visual landing aids, streets, roads, walks, street lighting, street cleaning 
sewerage, storm draining and paved work areas. The miscellaneous categors 
referred to as “all other grounds and ground structures” covers such items as 
target and gunnery areas, fences and walls, trash, scrap and garbage removal! 
incinerators, sewage disposal plants, malaria, and pest control, and general sta 
tion acreage not otherwise provided for in the budgeting process. Estimates are 
based on unit cost computations, as follows: 

For paved surfaces, cost per square vard multiplied by the number of square 
yards of paved surface. 

For hangars, cost per square foot multiplied by the number of square feet of 
hangar space required for programed flight operations. 

For other grounds and ground structures, cost per acre multiplied by the 
number of acres to be maintained. 

Water front and water-front structures function 

This area covers docks, piers, Wharves, ship repair facilities, dredging, sea 
plane ramps and seaplane moorings and lights. Cost estimates are based o1 
analysis of individual stations requirements, inasmuch as only a few stations 
have requirements in this area and these stations are so varied as to be not 
readily comparable to one another. 

“Personnel facilities” functions 

‘Personnel facilities” maintenance and operations costs pertain to such 
personnel structures as barracks, bachelor officers’ quarters, public quarters 
rental housing, cafeterias, training and education buildings, and dispensaries 
Operational costs involved inciude salaries of civilian instructors ino trainine 
departinents and, ata number of oversea stations, costs of education of d 
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pendents. The unit cost employed is cents per square foot of building area; 
fetal maintenance cost is then increased to cover operational costs based on the 
number of military personnel serviced. 

“Productive shops” function 

The “productive shops” estimate represents the cost of maintaining and 
repairing productive shop buildings plus the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
replacing minor items of general station equipment required in productive shops. 
This estimate is computed by multiplying the number of square feet of produc- 
tive-shop space by a unit cost per square foot, which varies according to type 
of construction. At two stations, the Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
and the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, provision is made for operational costs, 
those of the Naval Aeronautical Experimental Laboratory and those of the 
Naval Photographie Center, respectively. Amounts included for this purpose 
ure based on an analysis of the separate requirements of these respective 
stations. 

“Small boats” functions 

“Small boats” costs are those related to the maintenance and operation of 
rescue boats and other small service craft used for aviation purposes. Cost 
estimates are based on the unit cost of maintenance and operation per boat per 
year multiplied by the number of boats to be operated and maintained. 

Mr. Wiaertesworru. That will show, as I understand it, the 
various items which you took into account at arriving at the over-all 
figure ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes; that is right. In other words, they must have 
some premise for their computation. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. But it will not show how much is paid for 
any one of the items at any one of these stations or what formula was 
used in any of the items in terms of the manpower that is to be sup- 
ported at any one of these stations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. No; the manpower will be an entirely different issue 
than that which is indicated here, as I interpret it. 

Mr. Wicétesworrn. I think it is helpful, as far as it goes, but I 
think we ought to have something more for the record. 

Mr. Surrparp. It does not cover the water front, as far as man- 
power is concerned; but, aside from manpower, it does cover it. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wic6Lesworri. Do you have any formula, in terms of man- 
power, at any one of these stations by which you arrive at the dollars 
and cents that vou allocate to a given station under the headings which 
the chairman has just requested that you insert in the record ¢ 

Mr. Mepurn. I would like at this time, Mr. Wigglesworth, to give a 
general statement as to that. 

Mr. WicaitesworrH. Would you answer the question first / 

Mr. Mrepurn. Yes, sir: we do have. We know the average salary 
that we pay these employees. $3422 is the average salary. We know 
the number of people that we have on these stations. We know the 
relationship on our stations, based upon experience, between labor 
and material, Labor represents 65 percent of our total cost, and 
material represents 35 percent. 

Mr. WicGLesworri. Can you, in addition to what Mr. Sheppard 
has asked for, indicate in each instance the number of dollars that you 
allocate per man for each of the headings that you are going to give 
us on the record ¢ 
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Mr. Mepuin. We can tell you by station the average number of 
personnel to be employed during the year. We know the total num- 
ber of personnel there now and the total dollars budgeted. This 
data can be reduced to terms of average employment, for insertion 
in the record if you so desire. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I think that would be helpful. You cannot 
give it in the formula that is outlined in the information that Mr. 
Sheppard requested; you cannot supply that information on a man 
basis for each item ¢ 

Mr. Mepurin. Each of these total costs, Mr. Wigglesworth, that we 
show across the cost analysis represents both labor and material. The 
first column, “Square footage of buildings,” is the cost of mainten- 
ance. That cost of maintenance includes both labor and material o: 
& unit-cost basis. From these cost factors we arrive at the total of 
$280,000 to maintain and operate 475,000 square feet of space. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. And that is based, I take it, on a dollar cost 
per square foot which you apply to all stations / 

Mr. Mepiix. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. Is the same dollar cost used for every station / 


METHOD OF COMPUTING COSTS 


Mr. Mepurn. No, sir; it is not. We use three different unit costs. 
In other words, it costs a different sum of money to maintain a per- 
manent structure than the maintain a temporary structure. 

For estimating purposes, we have grouped all of our buildings into 
three categories. We have the high-cost maintenance building, which 
is a prefabricated building of the Army-theater-construction type. 
We have the medium-cost maintenance building, which is a frame or 
steel structure building not protected by masonry, and we have the 
low-cost maintenance building, which is a steel structure building 
protected by masonry. 

Our stations furnish us the number of square feet for each of these 
three categories of buildings on the station. We take that informa. 
tion and prepare an array of cost for every station in our shore estab- 
lishment. We then throw out the high quarter and the low quarter 
and use the middle half of the arrayed costs to arrive at an average. 
This average is taken as the yardstick or standard in determining the 
total cost for each function. 

Mr. Suepparp. That isa very interesting development. Under the 
Jaw of ordinary procedure. I am not going to quarrel with you on 
what you have done here, but I am curious about it. You have a 
composition of cost which includes your high, your low, and your 
intermediate; and, if you want to strike the law of averages in your 
totals, you add them all up and divide them in order to get your 
average. 

Now, if you drop from this picture your high and your low, how 
do you establish a definite average in there? You likely have a good 
formula, but it is new to me, and I am interested in it. 

Mr. Mepurin. Mr. Chairman, we do consider in the determination of 
these unit costs which we finally use, not only the representative cost 
computed in the manner I outlined, but also the arithmetical average 
cost computed in the manner you outlined. We compare both of 
these before we decide on the precise cost to use in our computations. 
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but we normally use the representative cost rather than the pure arith- 
metical average because we feel it to be more truly indicative of what 
the costs should be. ; 

Mr. Sueprarp. Likely, through your experience, you have indicated 
to yourself how you come out as an end result with that kind of mathe- 
matics. It would occur to me that by obviating consideration of your 
high and low you get yourself into what I would call average trouble, 
but I may be in error. ; 

Captain AtperMAN. We throw out the abnormally high and the 
abnormally low, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WieGLesworrn. I can understand how your cost of maintenance 
must be related to the number of square feet of building area. There 
are some exceptions in these headings we have been referring to, but 
most of them, I should think, would be related to the manpower at 
the station; would they not ? 

Captain ALperMAN. That is correct, sir, 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. And can you, for the record, give us the dol- 
lars-and-cents figure that you apply per man in respect to each of 
those items ¢ 

Captain ALprrMAN. Not over-all, Mr. Wigglesworth. We arrive at 
this from what we call a cost estimate, which takes into consideration 
both manpower and material. No two stations are alike; as Mr. 
Medlin has explained, one may have more high-cost buildings to main- 
tain than another and others may have a higher ratio of medium-cost 
buildings. 

Mr. Wiecieswortu. How about administration of command and 
operational training officers, and how about public works operation 
costs, security costs, and financial management costs? Those would 
be pretty uniform in terms of dollars and cents per man at each sta- 
tion, would they not ? 

Captain ArperMAN. Not necessarily so, because of the difference in 
the physical aspects of the stations. If the administrative building 
is new and of a permanent type, its cost of maintenance obviously 
should be less. 

Mr. WiccieswortrH. I am not talking about maintenance; [am talk- 
ing about items other than maintenance. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Security costs? 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. Yes. 

Captain ALperMAN. And financial management costs? 

Mr. WiacLteswortn. Yes. 

Captain Atperman. We have a breakdown of all of these, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, in our work-measurement program. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Do you have a dollars-and-cents yardstick, in 
other words, per man that you apply in arriving at the figures for a 
given facility ? 

Captain ALpERMAN. Those are one of the elements used in arriving 
at these figures. They do not necessarily apply in all cases because 
salaries and wages vary from station to station. 

_ Mr. Wiceiesworrn. T wish, insofar as you can, in respect to the 
items in the formula Mr. Sheppard asked for, you would indicate in 
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each instance the dollars-and-cents formula per man used in arriving 
at the total. 

Captain Atprrman. That applies, Mr. Wigglesworth, only to cer- 
tain functional areas in the cost analyses sheet now before you. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. How do you arrive at these figures? I can 
take what you have given us in the justification on blind faith, or 
else I have got to have something more. I have no basis whatsoever 
of telling whether these figures you have given us for the costs per 
station are anywhere near ‘correct unless you can give me something 
in terms of manpower or how vou arrived at them. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 


DOLLAR COSTS PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Wicerrswortu. I would like to have, in view of the statement 
just made off the record, the man cost per station for each one of 
these stations (@) in the current year, the fiscal year 1952, and (0) in 
the fiseal year 1953 for which vou are requesting funds. I do not 
want it now, but I want it for the record when you revise your re- 
marks. At Alameda, for instance, for which you are asking $10,- 
765,000, I would like to know what the population is there, both 
civilian and military, and what the cost per man is. 

Captain Anperman. T have that information right here. I can 
insert the population right here. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I would like to have it for 1952 and also for 
1953 for each one of these stations. 

Captain Avperman. We can put it in the record. You want to 
banow, as I understand you, Mr. W igglesw orth, the cost per man, the 
cost per total population on the station. In other words, we are 
esking for Alameda for 1953 for so much money, and the station 
sopulation will be so much, and you want to divide that one by the 
yer in order to arrive at the cost per man for each one of these 
stations. Do you want the Fleet Support Stations also? 

Mr. Wicereswortn. That is what we are talking about now. I 
would like to have it for all of the stations here. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There are some stations in here which are outside 
of continental United States. I am under the impression that I could 
take that information and multiply it out and tell you exactly what 
the number of personnel is at each one of these stations. 

Captain ALpermMANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strerprarp. I think that is all right as to the stations in conti- 
nental United States, but I question whether you want to carry out 
the same example as to the stations outside of continental United 
States. Do you want that also? 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. I would like to have that for the committee's 
benefit. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes, you can supply that for the committee. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I would like to get the information first as to 
population, and have that broken down into civilian and military. 

Captain ALpermMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrm. And second, the dollars and cents you are 
requesting, and third, the cost per man if that works out, (a) for 
the fiscal year 1952 and (6) for the fiscal year 1953. 
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Captain Arperman. All right, sir. 


Mr. Wigeteswortri. So that we can run down the 


some idea of where we are. 
Captain AtperMAN. We will furnish that for the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Analysis of station operations costs, Regular 





Num- 
| ber of 
civil- 
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FLEET SUPPORT 
STATIONS 
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12a Z 228 | 3,126 
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lia 266 3,420 
Iba 610 | 3,700 
17a nk 1,834 | 8,355 
18a 183 | 3,27 
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808, 704 | 
238, 264 
1, 986, 400 | 
1, 804. 866 | 
1, 674, 010 

78, 000 | 


25, 500 | 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 


| Total sta- 
| tion costs 


1, 197, 200 
1, 398, 000 
113, 000 
846. 000 
6, 290, 500 
1, 080, 000 
920, 500 


4, 840, 670 | 


473, 000 
9, 035, 675 


280), é 





844, 000 
6, 666, 150 
10, 470, 000 
840, 000 





3. OOO 
2,715, 750 

864, 900 
3, 231, 000 


81, 505, 417 


395, 000 





734, 


500 


6, 148, 417 
633, 300 
200, 000 
805, 000 





1,318, 000 
8, 696, 100 

611, 450 
1,551, 000 


26, 328, 567 


4, 492, 800 | 


916, 400 


7,640, 000 | § 


8, 914, 866 
6, 975, 040 
300, 000 


850, 000 


30, O89, 106 











19, 266 





9,470 | 33, 516 


, 46 
376 
024 
86S 


— Per- | Total 
“4o | sonnel per- 
Sta- 
on fleet sonne] 
2: 272 2, 705 7, 127 
536 | 1,739 | 2 485 
311 493 1,113 
101 620 645 
379 527 1, O36 
2, 282 8,887 | 12,518 
18S S10 1, 233 
707 312 1,168 
1, 728 8, 225 | 10,858 
161 241 497 
4, 186 3, 223 9, 331 
545 1, 898 2, 671 
35¢ 747 2, 606 
State} 1,009 
2, 202 3, 035 
vt 3, 309 4,618 
5s 4,711 8, 598 
461 S30 1,474 
1, 955 3, 501 6, #58 
2, 537 8,028 | 12,718 
307 656 1,099 
280 634 1, 025 
S00 103 1, 473 
295 467 919 
738 | 1,971 3,158 
25, 874 | 57,137 | 99,066 
7 74 
1, 750 188 2, 068 | 
3, 024 321 5, 130 
1,614 559 | 2 272 
a 10 
1,076 218 1, 409 
4,497 6,790 | 12,087 
207 472 
280 5. 454 | 
359 


© | 
68 | 


3, 871 


244} 3, 


table and get 


Navy (including suppleme ntary dataon 


Cost 
per 
per- 
son 
$1, 510 
482 
1, 256 
175 
&2h 
503 
S76 
TAS 
446 
952 
96S 
479 
Os4 
1, 065 
452 
670 
1, 034 
573 
1,001 
&31 
764 
5238 
1, S844 
941 
1,023 
823 





2, 906 
2, 4 
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j | | “YT, 
Num-| 4 vor Mili- | . Cost 
| ber of | — Civilian | Material | Total sta- | tary —_ Total per 
| civil- B . labor cost costs | tion costs | sta- yo } B. _ | per 
| ians | y tion | sonne son 
a SE ee 
MISCELLANEOUS — | | | | 
FACILITIES | | 
| 
( ee ile cyt oR aig 446 4,035 | 1,802,982 | 666,856 | 2,469,838 | 1,593 |_-- | 2,039 1.212 
__ RE ae | 3 | 4,104 15, O80 42, 920 58,000 | 259 j_..... | 262 | 22] 
I SE Te 434,600 | 95, 400 530,000 | 489 |........| 583} 909 
OR ee tc. --| _59 | 3,855 228,360 | 117, 640 346,000} 381 |........| 440 Tht 
- See | 200 | 3,418 683,849 | 307,236 | 991, 085 740 | 287 | 1,227 808 
All other functions | | | 
and units__.-..-- 25 | 84,960 | 623,040 | 708,000 | 784 |.-..-...; 809 875 
Subtotal, miscella- ; 
neous facilities...; 827 | 3,930 | 3,249,831 | 1,853,092 | 5, 102, 923 | 4, 246 | 287 | 5,360 952 
| | H | | } 








j | | 
EXTRA CONTINENTAL | | | 
FACILITIES | | | 
i | } | | | | | 
eae _.....| 347 | 4,890 | 1,695,059 | 1,386,867 | 3,081,926 | 2,086 | 820 3,193 x 
20.......-.--.--------| 645 | 2,156 | 1,390,827 | 823,184 | 2,214,011 | 1,197 | 534) 2,376 132 
_ SE Se aa pone ..| 1,594,950 | 1,594,950 | 630 | 1,322) 1,952 817 
4e | 750! 3,413 | 2, 560,152 | 1,378,543 | 3,938,695 | 1,104 | 4,286 | 6,140 | O41 
Oe. ccen. -..-| 132 | 2,520 | 334,000 | "216,000 | 550,000 | "133 | 55 | — 320] 1,719 
6e | 345 | 2,121 | 731,909 | 552,141 | 1,284,050 279 | 39 | 1,063 | 1,208 
a | 271] 1,886 | 611,116 | 287,584 898,700 | 458; 360; 1,089 / 825 
ae 132 | 3,480 | 459,000 | 992,000 | 1,451,000 | 144] 1,157 | 1,433] 1,013 
Qe_....---------.-----| 674 | 4,812 | 3,243, 162 | 1,746,318 | 4,989,480 | 1,274 49) 2, 438 2, 047 
10e._...-..-.-.......-| 35 | 4,667 | 163,350 | 925, 650 | 1, 089, 000 | 920 | 26} 981) 1,110 
lle Rs ES pack oe eee loepeeeieee ds sect tia, aca aaee UL eats 
EES nancies’ 34 | 4,710 | 160,560 | 508, 440 | 669,000 | 241 61 | 336 1, 991 
| eee ae, ners s 4 SS --| 288,000 | 288, 000 | 78 310 | 388 | 742 
ide... _...-------| 121 | 3,579 | 432,544 | 222,826] 655,370 | 112] 1,105] 1,338! 490 
le 659 R51 | 560, 880 | 915,120 | 1,476,000 | 1,004 1, 299 2, 962 40s 
_ _ ees 930 930 874, 500 775,500 | 1,650,000 | 1,048 | 558 | 2,536 6 
17e 629 689 | 433,411 | 488, 739 | 922,150 | 654 | 147 | 1,430 | 645 
18e : nen . 99 480 | 47,520 | 348,480 | 396,000 , 444 | 914 | 1,457 272 
All other functions | | | 
ee Cie re Pee ieee ok a Seemann rats 181, 600 | 181,600 |.___- eh, wenn 
Subtotal, extra | | | { | | 
continental — fa- } | | 
cilities_..__...___| 5,803 | 2,360 | 13,697,990 |13, 631,942 | 27,329,932 (11,746 | 13,883 | 31,432 870 
Grand total, Regu- | | | 
lar Navy-.-.- .. 33, 667 | 3,388 114,057,931 56,298,014 170,355,945 67,934 | 81,644 |183, 245 | 930 
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| | | 
Num- | 3 | Mili- > | f Cost 
nacerd a Civilian | Material | Total sta- | tary hoes | ol per 
civil- | salary | labor cost costs | tion costs | sta- | fleet ‘sonnel | per 
jim | tion son 
FLEET SUPPORT | | | | 
STATIONS | | j 
be eae eee at aaiaiseai | 2,127 |$3,652 | $7, 768, 000 |$2, 997,000 [$10,765,000 | 2, 577 
ed a | 210 | 3, 704 778,000 | 420,000 | 1,198,000 | 533 | 
22] 3a 2; TERS | 354 | 3,140] 1,143,000 | 957,000 | 2,100,000 | 720 
od RE co SOR EI | 59 | 3,380 | 199,000 | 301, 000 500,000 | 402 
by 5a cA RE Ae | 145 3, 455 | 501,000 | 599,000 | 1,100,000 | 720 
sli fa __| 1,320 | 3,143 | 4, 150, 000 | 2,240,000 | 6,390,000 | 2, 5€8 
: 7a : sch | 235 | 3,23 767,000 | 513,000 | 1,080,000 | 362 x 
Pd ARS Bi | 149 389 =: 654,000 | = 267,000 | = 921,000 | ERS 57 
bbe enna car ane ae --| 905 | 3,523 | 3,187,000 | 1,728,000 | 4,915,000 | 1,506 Blk 
10a -| 111 | 3,587 | 399,000 | 221, 000 | 620,000 | 790 Da! 
sa la ---.} 1,899 | 3,379 | 6,416,000 | 2,620,000 | 9,036,000 | 9,540 5 
toe | 228 | 3,140 | 714, 000 5€7,600 | 1,281,000 | 645 36% 
13a -.| 492 | 3,496 | 1,720,000 | 843,000 | 2,563,000 | 1, 423 87! 
14a | 44 | 3,¢88 | 1,711,000 | 1,489,000 | 3,200,000 | 919 | 7, : 
“ 1a age, aae 5 280 | 3,687 | 1,002,000 | 648,000 | 1,650,000 | 646 | 3,5 345 
ce 16a x mae 610 | 3,703 | 2,279,000 | 86,000 | 3, 695, C00 655 | 4,951 | 6, 216 498 
eS 17a " ....-----} 1,800 | 3,418 | 6,123,000 | 2 728,000 | 8,891,000 | 2,833 | 4,411 | 9,044 | 983 
1 EE a Se | 224 3,330 | 746, 000 632,000 | 1,378, 000 710 | 4,487 | 5,271 257 
19 108... cc npn ennoes-nos- | 1,180 | 3,800 | 4, 483, C00 | 2,188,000 | 6, 666, CCO 760 | 4,093 | 6,083 | 1,105 
se 2a .----| 2,120 | 3,£88 | 7,620,000 | 2,940,000 | 10, £70,CCO | 2,927 | 5,£CO | 10,£47 | 1,002 
+ Me ibeh nee | 126 | 4,740 £96,000 | 244, 000 840, 000 409 £87 1,422 FOL 
i 224 pees Ge Boe 473, 000 247,000 | 720,000 402 | 3,003 | 3,540 203 
17 238 i ‘ | 60 3,443 | 1,928, 000 7&8, 000 2, 716, 000 603 &96 2,079 1,319 
10 24a_. a . | 157 (3,911 | — 614,000 251, 000 865, 000 190 725) 1,072 807 
RR Rae Re | 449 | 4,605 | 2,068,000 | 1, 238) 000 ; 660 | 3,251 | 4,360 TES 
43 Subtotal, fleet sup- 
“ port stations. __- FR, OF9, 000 28,: 6, 266, 000 34, 185 | 88,221 (128, 755 622 
: TRAINING STATIONS 
5 | 
2 Ib 128 3.417 37,000 | 443, 000 880,000 | 1,732} 573 | 2,433 382 
ws oh i 130 f) 55, O00 280, 000 735,000 | 1,758 243 9,131 345 
sh | 1,171 7,000 | 1,721,000 | 6,148, 000 QF 4, 803 1, 280 
tb i 102 7, 000 197,000 | —-€34,.000 381 1,455 | 435 
ib }, 122 , 000 452, 000 880, 000 | 171 1, 997 441 
fb | 150 3,000 | 587,000 | 1, 100,000 213) 2341 470 
7b 800) 7,000 | 2,408,000 | 5, 235, 000 7,097 | 12,573 416 
st 157 "000 | 1.370.000 | 3) 200, 000 7,800 | 10,468 306 
ib 1,780 *,000 | 2,300,000 | 8, 696,000 | ¢ 1°58 | 6,982! 1,245 
10b 100 5, OW) 177, 000 | 612. 000 | 59 1, 873 327 
l1b 285 24, 000 527,000 | 1,551, 000 | 755 | 2,847 545 
Subtotal, training 
Stations | 5,225 | 3,674 | 19,199,000 |10, 472,000 | 29,671,000 '!24,915 | 19,73 | 49,903 595 
RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT STATIONS | | 
| | } 
le 3,880 | 3,683,000 | 908,000 | 4,491, 000 588 |__ } 1,538 | 2,920 
2 3,570 | 678,000 | 239,000 | — 917,000 | 299 } 489} 1,875 
3 3,626 | 5,654,000 | 1,986,000 | 7,640,000 | 3,670 | 1.380} 6,619 | 1,154 
3,843 | 7,110,000 | 1,805,000 | 8, 915, 000 790 |.. 2640 | 3,377 
C | 4, OSO 5, 301, 000 | 1,675,000 | 6,976,000 | 1,943 |_-_--- | 3,243 A 151 
be | 3, 524 | 552,000 | 448,000 | 1,000,000 | bg ie mal 168 | 5,952 
All other functions | | | | 
and units____- --| 241 | 3,417] 825,000} 25,000 | 850, 000 241 | 3,52 
Subtotal, research | | 
ardd —— nt | | 
Stations...._.- : 6, 247 3,810 | 23,803,000 | 6,986,000 ; 30,789,000 | 7,302 | 1,389 2, 061 
MISCELLANEOUS | | H | | | 
FACILITIES | 
Cs EES ke pede Sy eae | 446 | 4,045 | 1,803,000 | 667,000 | 2,470,000 | 1,651 | 17 | 2,214; 1,116 
2d = 3) 4,149 15, 000 43, 000 | 58,000 | 264 |..._.- } 267 217 
d 94 | 4, 633 435,000 | 95,000 | 530,000 | 408 502 | 1,056 
4d 59 | 3, 864 228,000 | 118,000 | 346, 000 4X0) 539 642 
d | 200 | 3,428 684,000 | 307,000 | = 991,000 | 587 397 | 1,184 837 
All other funetions | j | | | 
and units 25 | 3,417 | 85,000 | 923,000 | 1,008,000 | 750 | 775 {| 1,301 
Subtotal, miseella- | | | 
neous facilities _- 827 | 3,930 | 3,250,000 | 2,153,000 | 5,403,000 | 4,140} 514] 5,481 936 
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Analysis of station operations costs, Regular Navy (including supplementary data on 
military personnel)—Continued 
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Num- | 4,, Mili- ni Cost 
ber of |A€T- | Civilian | Material | Total sta- | tary | Pet, | Total 
civil- salary labor cost costs tion costs sta- — per- per 
iang [S“49S tion eet | sonnel | con 
EXTRA CONTINENTAL 
FACILITIES 
le 347 | 4,890 1,695,000 1, 386, 000 3,081, 000 890 1, 739 2 976 1. 035 
2e ‘ (46 2, 160 1, 395, 000 $19, 000 2, 214, 000 R68 5R1 2 005 1 037 
26 1,595, 000 1, 595, 000 156 1, 282 1, 738 118 
4c 749 | 3,420 2. 560,000 | 1,378, 000 3, G38, 000 780 3, 042 5 471 7m 
i 75 | 2, 540 445, 000 355, 000 800, 000 318 545 1, O38 771 
& 344 | 2,130 732, 000 553, 000 1, 285, 000 245 1955 1,85 1, 184 
7e 271 | 2,255 611, 000 288, 000 SHO O00 630 1, 320 2 939 408 
Re 510) 3, 500 1,785, 000) 2, 065, 000 3, 850, 000 402 3, 231 4,143 929 
De 674 1818 3, 243,000 1, 746, 000 4, O89, O00 768 534 1, 976 2 425 
1h 35 | 4, 686 164, 000 925, 000 1, O89, G00 855 788 1, 678 649 
lle 28 | 1,071 39, 000 270, 000 300, 000 165 541 734 409 
12¢ . 34 | 4,735 161, 000 508, 000 669, 000 ISS 222 3, 014 
13e . 288, 000 288 OO) ag 547 Hay 446 
14e 121 | 3, 587 432, 000 223, 000 655, 000 94 1,012 1, 227 5M4 
1l5e 659 851 561, 000 915, 000 1, 476, 000 783 2, 493 3, 935 375 
lhe 7 O44 930 875, 000 775, 000 1, 650, 060 740 834 2.418 655 
Je 629 689 433, 000 484, 000 922. O00 318 $96 1, 443 439 
Ise 100 180 48, 000 348, 000 396, 000 606 196 1, 202 306 
All other functions 
ind units 316, 000 316, 000 
Subtotal, extra 
continental — fa- 
cilities -..-| 6,266 | 2,421 | 15,170,000 (15, 242,000 | 30,412,000 | 9,295 20,886 | 36, 447 xu 
Grand total, Regu 
lar Navy... __'34,914 | 3,422 119,481,000 63, 160,000 182,641,000 79,837 130,773 245, 524 744 


Mr. WiccLtesworti. I would like to have it for the record for these 
fleet stations, which, as IT understand it, is all right to have for the 
record. T would like to have any and all other stations that can be 
put in the record, and as to those stations which cannot be put on 
the record, like overseas stations, if that is what you call them, I 
would like to have it for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, his question is directed to the infor- 
mation vou can furnish upon the premise just requested, which will 
not breach security. 

Captain ApbeLMAN. Yes, sir; we will have that information for you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral CLexron. You are going to get the total civilian personnel 
multiphed by the Alameda average salary giving the total personnel 
cost. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. That is right. 

Admiral Crexron. And the difference between personal costs and 
the amount which is in the budget document is the cost of material for 
that station. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Otherwise, you will have confusion between the two, 
and what Mr. Wigglesworth is trying to get is segregation of the two. 





On 
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ALAMEDA, 1952 COMPARED WITH 1953 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I think it would be very helpful to have the 
breakdown furnished in respect to the Alameda last year brought 
up to date in terms of the fiscal year 1953. 

[ also have in mind just a few brief items with respect to each one 
of the stations that we are here considering which would show (a) the 
number of civilian personnel; (4) the military personnel at the sta- 
tion; (¢) the military personnel that is based at that station: (2) the 
over-all dollars involved; (3) the cost per man included in the popula- 
tion, and have those few headings for each station, first for the fiscal 
year 1952 and second for the fiscal year 1955. Ido not think that that 
would involve any undue amount of labor. 

Admiral CLexton. Do you mean the average cost of the civilian 
times the number of civilians 4 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. I mean with respect to Alameda you are asking 
for $10,765,000 in the fiscal year 1955, and I would like to see what 
that dollar cost represents per man at the station. 

Admiral Comes. I understand what you want, and we will put it in 
the record, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Admiral SonoMons. I suggest that the squadron personnel basing 
on each station should not go into the record. 

Mr. Lewis. We can list that by identifying the stations by the 
numbers in the confidential supplement, and not list the station name. 
That would not disclose any security and it would give Mr. Wiggles- 
worth all the information that he wants. 

Mr. SHerrarp. We do not want any violation of security here. To 
the degree that you can furnish the information in the detail that 
is requested and not get into the security aspects of it, go ahead and 
do so. 

Admiral Comps. We will do that, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Will it be all right to list the stations by the numbers 
identifying them, in the c confidential supplement ¢ 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. That will be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you get the record it will be perfectly clear 
what the gentleman wants, and to the degree that you can supply the 
information for the record. 


DETAIL OF STATION INCREASES 


Mr. WiceLesworti. Running down this list here, I see New Bruns- 
wick. You referred to the increase of $700,000. What are you going 
to do there that calls for that increase / ; 

Captain ALperMAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn., What about Camp Lejeune? It is going up 
from $115,000 to $500,000. 

Captain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicétesworru. How about the next one, Cecil Field, where 
you are going from $846,000 to $1,100,000 4 

Captain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. There is a big increase at Miami, from $1,075,- 
000 to $3,200,000. What is the situation there ¢ 

Captain Moorr. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. What is the explanation of the 200 percent 
increase at Miami? 

Captain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How about Oceana, Va., which increases from 
S844,000 to $1,878,000 ? 

Captain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Suerearp. We will now take up project 5b, “Training stations,” 
where your estimate for 1953 is $29,671,000. Your estimate for 1952 
Was $26,328,567, or an increase of $3,342,433. 

You will present vour justification for that requirement and address 
yourself to the increase. 
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Admiral Comps. Substantial acceleration has been necessary in thie 
Navy’s training programs to produce the trained pilots and technicians 
required to man the increased operating forces. In 1952 the annual 
pilot output rate was initially increased by 71 percent over the 195} 
rate. Later in that year the demand for greater numbers of pilots 
qualified to fly the newer, more complex aircraft necessitated further 
increases in pilot training, raising the annual pilot output rate in 1953 
to more than twice the 1951 rate. 

There have been even greater increases in the demand for Navy 
technicians trained in the various aviation specialties. The success of 

naval aviation is dependent largely on the skill of these men whose 
jobs are to assure that the planes and their complex equipment are 
maintained in a safe and efficient operating condition. ‘To meet this 
demand the technical training schools tripled their trainees in the 9 
month period preceding fiscal year 1952 in building toward output 
goals programed for that year. Expansion in operating forces, par- 
ticularly in Marine aviation units, necessitates a 73-percent increase 
over the trainee output originally programed for 1952. 

These greatly augmented training requirements have made neces- 
sary the opening of three additional training stations in 1952, one to 
support carrier qualification training, a second to support advanced 
multiengined landplane training, and a third to support technica! 
training. The increased cost of supporting these three new stations 
fora full year in 1953, plus increased support for an advanced train 
ing station opened late in 1951, is budgeted at $3,342,000. The bal 
ance of the estimate, $26,329,000, represents the cost of continuing 
training station support at the 1952 end-yvear level, bringing total 
requirements for the 11 training stations in 195 " to $29,671,000. 

The committee will please turn to the confidential supplement on 
page 8-5. The training stations are listed there, together with the 
total cost of supporting each of these 11 stations for 1951, 1952, and 
1955. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the mathematical functions pertain here, 
[ assume that this request has been predicated upon the amount of 
personnel that is needed under the expansion program in the technica! 
and other aspects that have been expressed in your justifications, and 
is considered an extremely important part of the operation aspects of 
your planes throughout the entire system. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Insofar as the materials reflected in the confident ia 
sheet on page 8-5 are concerned, have you arrived at that conclu 
sion by the same general formula that we were discussing under thie 
previous subhead ? ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct ; the same formula. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the explanations that you will sup 
ply for the benefit of the record to the clerk of the committee pertain 
ing to the other situation would be comparable, to a reasonable degree, 
to this particular project / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. I understand that the request I made with 
reference to the previous stations, a half dozen items for each station. 
for 1953 and 1952 will be supplied for these stations as well 4 

Admiral Comrns. Yes, sir; it will cover all of our stations both 
Regular Navy and Reserve. 
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Mr. WieeteswortH. You had 11 stations in 1952 and you will have 
11 stations in 1953, and the increase is the result of the increased cost 
of operating several of those stations? 


BAVIN, ALA., PERSONNEL 


Admiral Comps. Yes. Only three of those increase. One, as I 
have mentioned, is for carrier qualification, and is located at Bavin, 
Ala. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the situation at that station where 
you are asking for an increase from $395,000 to S880,000 4 How many 
people are in training there in 1952 and how many do you anticipate 
in 1953 % 

Caytain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


STATION READY DATES FOR TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. You have substantially the same number of 
trainees there, but a 12 months’ operation instead of a 6 months’ 
operation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; this 1953 estimate covers a longer period 
of time. I can give you the dates when these three stations were 
activated in 1952. They were in operation for only a part of 1952 and 
this request is to cover the operation of those stations for the entire 12 
months of 1953. 

Mr. WiacLeswortuo. How much did the 1952 request cover / 

Mr. Mepiry. From 15 January 1952 through 30 June 1952. 

Mr. WicGLesworrH. Six months. How about Hutchinson, Kans. ? 

Captain ALDERMAN. That station will be operating on 30 June 1952. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. That is 12 months, then / 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir; only 1 month in 1952. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. June 30, 1952, which is just before the fiseal 
year 1953 starts. 

Admiral CLexton. It is just to get the place opened up. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There is something wrong here with your mathe- 
matics. You are not spending $200,000 for 1 day’s operation or 1 
month’s operation; are you ¢ 

Mr. Mepurn. Mr. Chairman, the 30 June date, sir, is the readiness 
date at which time the training program would be under way. The 
station has to be in position to receive that training, which will be in 
operation on 30 June 1952. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have expended this money prior to that date 
that you referred to in order to have on that day the availability for 
your troops to go in and function ¢ 

Mr. Mepurn. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Over what period was that spent / 

Mr. Meprin. That will be spent over the last quarter of this fiscal 
vear. 


INCREASE FOR THE TRAINING STATION AT KINGSVILLE, TEXAS 


Mr. Wicereswortn. How about the next one at Kingsville, Tex. ? 
It shows an increase from $805,000 to $1,100,000, 
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Mr. Mepiin. That station was put in commission at the end of the 
fiscal year 1951. This increased cost reflected here is due to the ac- 
celerated training program and the phasing of Kingsville up to the 
point where it can train the additional pilots in the flight training 
program. 


NUMBER OF PILOTS TRAINED 


Mr. Wicetesworru. How many pilots did you train this year and 
how many will you train in the tiseal year 1953 
Mr. Mepun. 1.800, sir, in the fiscal year 1952 and 2.200 in the fiscal 
year 1953 
INCREASE AT NORMAN, OKLA. 


Mr. Wiccirsworri. How about Norman, Okla./ It increases from 

ol, 518.000 to 83.200.000 4 
Captain ALpeRMAN. That has just started up as a training station, 
technical-training station. 

Mr. WicéLtesworri. In March / 

Captain AvpermMan. The lothof January 1952,sir. Weare just now 
approaching full-scale operation there as a technical-training sta- 
tion. However, it is not yet in full operation though it will be during 
the third quarter of this year, and through 1953 it will be in full 
operation for the entire year. 


RESEARCHL AND DEVELOPMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next project, 5c, “Research and 


development stations.” reflected on page S—-29 of the justifications. 
Your estimate for 1953 is $30,789,000 against a 1952 estimate of $30,- 
OSY,106, or an increase of S699.8)4. 

Admiral Comps. The 1953 aviation research and development pro- 
eram contemplates a continuation of expanded effort in all phases of 
aircraft and missile development at station laboratories and evaluation 
centers, This expanded research and development effort is being 
directed toward earlier delivery to fleet combat units of weapons and 
equipment having superior performance capabilities. In particular, 
there will be a concerted effort to complete the test and evaluation of 
new items for which definite uses have been determined and require- 
ments dates established. 

Firings of air-launeched and ship-launched missiles will be acceler- 
ated in conjunction with the major missile procurement program 
planned, and the new higher: powered turbo-prop and the turbo-jet 
engines will be refined and tested on a “crash program” basis. Equally 
important from the standpoint of station requirements is the intenst- 
fied flight testing of aircraft and related components necessary to keep 
prototype progress in phase with the expanded aircraft procurement 
program, 

The direct labor and material costs of accomplishing these programs 
ate included in the $185,000,000 budgeted for “Aviation research and 

levelopment under activity 8 of this appropriation estimate.” Re- 
lated station costs associated with research and de velopment. projects 
are financed under the “Station operations” activity and are budgeted 
at S30,789,000, including a $700,000 increase for a new turbine test 
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facility opened in 1952. No increases have been budgeted for the other 
five research and development stations even though a heavier work- 
load is programed at these stations in 1953. 

Mr. Suerrevrp. How many new stations are involved in this break- 
down on your confidential report / 

Admiral Comes. There are no new stations, sir. One station is in- 
creasing in its scope and that is item be. 

Mr. Sueperarp. From 8300,000 to 81000000 / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How do you get a rounded-off figure of 81,000,000 4 
Do you just round it off arbitrarily 4 

Admiral Comps. That is about the way that it happened. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who here is most familiar with this research and 
development function ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Admiral Grant is here, he is our research and 
development officer in the bureau. 


CRASH PROGRAM 


Mr. Survrarp, Admiral Grant, either on or off the record, just 
what is the modus operandi that would be applied in your “crash” 
program’ "To what extent is that particular type of development go- 
Ing to function, and how / 

Admiral Grant. Do you mean as regards research and develop- 
ment stations / 

Mr. Suerranp. That is right. 

Admiral Granr. In general, we are asking for very little increase 
in research and development funds for work at our research and devel- 
opment stations. In 1951 the total was 820,000,000, or a little over, 
and for 1953 it is 824,600,000, 

Mr. Suerrarp. IT know, but let us get the record straight. I want 
to know what you are going to do in that “crash” operation. Just 
where does that fit into the picture 4 

Admiral Grin. To take one example of that, sir, we have had a 
very large number of cases of urgent requirements for drone and 
drone control aircraft. That is the type of project which involves 
the modification of existing aircraft to make them suitable for those 
two purposes. ‘There are no commercial facilities as a rule that can 
undertake something like that upon very short notice. We have done 
that work, and have some more in prospect for 1953 at the Naval Air 
Development Station at Johnsville. 

Mr. Stuerrarp. Just what do you do in order to successfully effec- 
tuate and reproduce a crash operation, as that word is applied here / 

Admiral Ciexron, This Just means “speed up.” 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is that the terminology you use when you want to 
get out of your own shadow / 

Admiral Comps. That means that you accelerate the program as 
rapidly as possible by giving it top priority over other routine projects. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many new aspects of operation are presented 
in this justification, if any ? 

Admiral Comrs. With relation to the research and development 
stations here, there are no significant new developments, or programs. 
But at all of these stations we do plan an acceleration of all our pres- 
ently programed research and development projects. 
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TURBINE TEST FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. The reason I asked that question is because of the 
language you use where you refer to new turbine test facilities operated 
in 1952. 

Admiral Comps. That is the one exception that I was proceeding to 
discuss with you. That is item 6c in the confidential supplement. 
That test facility is most important to us because it carries with it 
all the equipment necessary to make very high altitude tests on our 
newest jet aircraft engines and components. The facilities in this 
country right now are very limited for doing this important high 
altitude laboratory analysis. We are trying to push this to the 
maximum to get a facility of our own so that we can analyze and 
correct jet engine deficiencies, such as the one that we mentioned this 
morning, the case of the bad bearings. 

Mr. Sierparp. Would this be in the same general category as a 
test-cell operation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. It is considerably more than a routine test-cell 
operation, sir, because it is within the confines of a closed container 
within which we can rarefy the air to the same density as it would be 
at forty to sixty thousand feet, and get simulated altitude operation 
from that engine without actually taking it to that height. 


NOISE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Did you build into this operation a muftfling effect 
so that you can run the r. p.m. up on these jobs and not disturb the 
immediate vicinity ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes; we do just that. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. You have had considerable trouble in constructing 
your test cells to knock that excessive vibration down to a status of 
acceptability ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. We have had that trouble in the past. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many of these test cells do you presently have 
operating that utilize the modification on your resulting vibration ? 

Captain Coarrs. Every test cell that I have seen of a permanent 
nature has a vertical chimney with a baffle in it to direct the air upward 
to prevent picking up debris and to cut down the noise level of the 
operation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are you referring to this with regard to the old 
reciprocal jobs, or the new type requirement under the jets? 

Captain Coares. Iam referring to both, sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Have you had any difficulty in the construction 
and successful operation of your modification cells for test purposes 
where vibration is the factor involved / 

Captain Coarrs. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are you doing now to knock that down so 
that it will be acceptable ? 

Captain Coarrs. I do not know the details, sir. The point that I 
wanted to contribute was, at this new station at Trenton they have 
gone into noise suppression very extensively and have called in a 
group of experts from Princeton University who are experts in all 
aspects of noise suppression, 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Do you know whether or not it has reached a status 
of oo betaea effectiveness? Is it actually operating now, if you 
know ? 

Captain Coates. It has not run; no, sir. 

Mr, Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRENTON TESTING STATION 


Mr. Wiecieswortu. How long has this new facility at Trenton 
been in operation / 

Admiral Grant. Mr. Wigglesworth, we expect that.there will be 
limited operation by about the middle of the fiscal year 1953; that is, 
operation of the technical facilities. There are station keeping and 
housekeeping operations there now in preparation for the planned 
technical laboratory operations. 

Mr. Wieetesworru. This confidential breakdown shows $300,000 
spent in the fiscal year 1952. 

Captain Arperman. We have had personnel there from about the 
ist of September 1951 and expect to have the full operations from a 
maintenance point of view by the end of June 1952. Now, from a 
technical aspect of research and development, limited operations will 
commence about December 1952, or the middle of fiscal 1953, as pointed 
out by Admiral Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACILITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take - project 5d, “Miscellaneous 
facilities.” Your estimate for 1953 is $5,403,000. Your estimate for 
1952 was $5,102,925, or an increase of £300, OTT. 

Admiral Comps. A total of $5,403,000. is budgeted for the five 
stations classed as “Miscellaneous facilities” and for regional com- 
mand functions and miscellaneous shore-based units located at sta- 
tions under the management control of other Navy bureaus and 
offices. The principal missions performed at stations included in this 
category are the air objective folder and mapping programs at the 
Naval Photographic Interpretation Center, the preservation and 
preparation of aircraft held in reserve for issue to the fleet to meet 
operating requirements in the event of full mobilization, and the 
training of Marine Aviation personnel in technical specialties and 
landing force techniques. Miscellaneous units to be financed under 
this estimate include naval special weapons units, Navy fleet weather 
centrals, the Navy’s proportionate share of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service headquarters, and establishment-wide functions whose 
costs are not allocable to a particular station. 

The 1953 estimate for the stations and facilities comprising this 

category of stations is predicated on continuing the 1952 levels of 
operations with appropriate program adjustments to reflect the 
absorption of higher operating costs. The only increase budgeted has 
been included for fire protection and preventive maintenance at essen- 
tial inactive stations, to check deterioration of facilities and to de- 
crease costs of activation. No funds were included for this purpose 
in the estimates of previous years because the ceilings under which 
those estimates were developed precluded any provision for inactive 
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facilities. Recent experience in activating stations has proved the 
inherent soundness of providing reasonable protection for the sizable 
investment represented by inactive stations held for mobilization 
purposes, 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Srerrarp, I wish that you would define “preventive main- 
tenance.” 

Admiral Comps. It is the maintenance carried out to prevent de- 
terioration. 

Mr. Streprarp. Is your increase reflected here predicated on the 
fact that vou have not had enough heretofore to carry on the proper 
preventive maintenance that you now want to apply / 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicca ieswortrn. With regard to the request for fire protection 
and preventive maintenance at inactive stations, vou state that recent 
experience proves the soundness of providing reasonable protection. 
What has that experience been and how much is included in this 
request for this purpose / 

Captain AtperMan. This is for the maintenance and fire prevention 
at Six Inactive stations. The experience that we have had in the past 
has indicated that when stations have not had preventive maintenance, 
roofs have fallen in and frame buildings have become practically 
worthless Ina very short period of time. 


INCREASE IN) FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. Wicciesworrn, I notice that you got along without anything 
in 1952 for that purpose and I wonder how much you are including 
inthis request for 1953, 

Captain ALDERMAN. $500,000, or $50,000 each at six stations. This 
program will not go bevond the barest minimum of preventive main- 
tenance, but it will, we believe, take care of the barest minimum as an 
economy measure, Sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. What about this final item on page 8—6 of your 
confidential sheet, which indicates that vou want $1,008,000 in 1953, 
as compared to ST08,000 in 1952, and $545,216 in 1951 for all other 
functions and units 4 

Admiral Comps. The $300,000 which we have been discussing is a 
part of the S1.008,000 required for 1953. 

Mr. WiccLesworrni. For fire protection 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. Other funetions and units include fire 
protection and the preventive maintenance. All the other costs are 
practically the same in 1953 as they are in 1952 except for that one 
Item. 

Mr. Wiceiesworri. You want $300,000 for fire protection and so 
forth and S708.000 for other functions and units 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciresworri. What is included in the 8708,000 4 

Captain ALDERMAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record, ) 

Mr. Wiceiesworriu. Are those the same amounts that you have paid 
for these items in the current fiscal year / 

Captain ALperMaAN. Roughly, they are the same size. 
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EXTRA-CONTINENTAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up project 5e, “Extra-continental facilities.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $30,412,000; your estimate for 1952 is 
$27,829,932, or an increase of $3,082,068, 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, the air bases and facilities com- 
prising the Extra-Continental category of stations constitute out- 
posts of this Nation’s defense system. Their missions are directly 
related to fleet operations and their importance has been enhanced 
by the augmentation of fleet air combat units located in areas thou- 
sands of miles from Continental United States. One additional sta- 
tion is being opened in 1952 in the Pacific area and another station, 
Bermuda, is being added to the list of overseas stations under Bureau 
of Aeronautics financial control by transfer of cognizance from the 
Chief of Naval Operations. In addition, patrol and transport squad- 
ron detachments are being established at three strategic points in the 
Atlantic area, 

During 1953 one small additional overseas station is being activated 
in the Atlantic area, principally in support of the Navy’s increasing 
responsibilities under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
cost of supporting the expanding world-wide missions of the 18 
Extra-continental facilities programed for operation in 1953 is 
budgeted at $30,412,000. The $3,082,000 increase budgeted for these 
stations over 1952 includes $2,782,000 to cover the increased cost of 
financing for a full vear stations and fields phasing into the program 
in 1952, and $300,000 for the new overseas air station programed 
for activation in 1953. 

Page 8-7 of -the contidential supplement gives the breakdown of 
our extra-continental stations and other facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to address myself to the compatability 
of the figures for 1952 and 1953 for the first item in your confidential 
supplement. How does it happen that it works out that way? What 
is the program there ? 

Admiral Comps. We are operating that field at the same cost as 
last year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


Mr. Suerrarp. Does that mean that your workload is identical in 
those operations / 

Admiral Comps. The workload is somewhat greater, Mr. Chair- 
man, but we are trying to get along without asking for any increase 
for our existing stations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you are carrying an additional 
workload. Can you indicate what percentage of additional work- 
load resolves itself in the total figure here? If you are absorbing an 
additional workload, I think it is worth while that you discuss it. 
You do not have to mention the stations on the record at all, but just 
give me a percentage. 








Admiral Comps. I would like to ask Captain Moore to give us the 
scope of the additional operations at these stations. 

Mr. Snepparp. I just want the approximate increase for this extra- 
continental facilities activity. 

Captain Moorr The overseas force deployment is, I would say, 
about 10 percent greater outside the United States. Generally the 
increase will be in the Atlantic area rather than in the Pacific. The 
Pacific command is fairly well deployed overseas at the present time 
and for that reason most of the increases will be in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When vou refer to an increase, are you referring to 
the money or to the workload ? 

Captain Moore. IT am referring to workload, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, by operating efficiently in the area 
we are disenssing, Navy has managed to carry an additional 10 percent 
in excess of its previous load ? 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. What are you referring to? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Total workload, without specifically inserting any 
specific station in the record. 

Mr. Wicerrswortnu. The extra workload is mostly in the Atlantic, 
and T assume not applicable to these Pacific stations. 

Admiral Comes. There is one Pacific station specifically that I 
would like to have Captain Moore discuss. It represents a considerable 
increase over last year. 

Cantain Moore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Moore. The station listed as 7—E is a naval air station that 
has been in an inactive status for a number of years. This station is 
presently being activated to accommodate the increases in Marine 
aviation and ground forces and will be in full operation throughout 
the fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. If it is in a status of activation what did you do 
with the money for that last year? 

Captain Moorr. It is being activated during the fiscal vear 1952. 
During most of this vear it is being brought up to operating levels 
so that the volume of workload has been expanding throughout the 
current year. It will be in full operation during the entire fiscal 
vear 1953. 

Mr. Sreprarp. And the increase is for the purpose of taking care 
of your added load requirements that are going to be assigned to that 
particular base ¢ 

Captain Moore. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


ACTIVATION IN STEP WITH EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Mr. Surprarp. Do the justifications for this operation fall within 
the same category as that of your expansion program that has hereto- 
fore been referred to? 

Admiral Comes. They do, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. And are in step and compatible with all of that ex- 
pansion arrangement ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Suerprarp. And has been made necessary, I assume, by the di- 
rection of authority higher than that of yourself? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. You had 17 stations in 1952 and you are going 
to have 18 in 1953. 

Admiral Comps. That is what we are requesting, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. I quote in your justifications that you state, 
“The $3,082,000 increase budgeted for these stations over 1952 includes 
$2,782,000 to cover the inc reased cost of financing for a full year sta- 
tions and fields phasing into the programs in 1952.” 

How many of those are there ? 

Captain ALpERMAN. We have two stations in that category, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, including one transferred from the Chief ‘of Naval 
Operations to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I understand the figures for the stations that 
are extra-continental you would rather furnish to the committee than 
for the record; is that correct ? 

Admiral Comrs, That is correct, sir. We do not believe it advisable 
to publish the locations of our overseas air bases. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortt. Is the increase from $550,000 to $800,000, with 
respect to item 5e, the result of increased military personnel, or a 
longer period of operation, or what is the situation ? 

Captain Moore. The 1952 amount for that station represents the 
cost of operating the base for the surface forces. In 1953 we will 
have an aircraft patrol squadron and an aircraft service squadron 
there, in addition to the surface forces now there. It is these increases 
which account for the increased costs. 

Mr. Wiccieswortit. How many were there in 1952 and how many 
in 1953? 

Captain Moorr. None are based there in 1952, sir. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. None at all? 

Captain Moorr. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. What was all that money spent for? 

Captain Moorr. That represents the cost of operating the ship 
facilities for the surface forces operating from that base. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How many ? 

Captain Moore. I do not have that immediately available. T can 
give you the surface forces that were supported there for the record. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I wish that you would furnish that for the 
record; also the additional forces that it is anticipated will be there 
in 1955 on the basis of which an increase of $250,000 is requested. 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied as requested :) 
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FORCES SUPPORTED AT DESIGNATED OVERSEAS BASE 
(Identified as Item 5-e in the Justification) 
A. AVERAGE SURFACE FORCES SUPPORTED MONTHLY 
During 1952 During 1953 
2 Landing Ship Repair Vessels 2 Landing Ship Repair Vessels 
2 Submarines 1 Submarines 
1 Fleet Tug 1 Fleet Tug 
3% Destroyer Escorts tf Destroyer Escorts 
B. AVIATION FORCES PERMANENTLY BASED 
During 1952 During 1956 


None 1 Patrol Squadron 
1 Aircraft Service Squadron 


Mr. Wicciesworru. How about item 8-e, where there is an increase 
from $1,451,000 to $3,850,000% You spoke about that generally, but 
give us a little more specific detail on the reasons for the increase. 

Admiral Comes. During 1952 that station is being brought from an 
inactive to an active status. The activation was started about Jan- 
nary 15. The costs for 1952 are for activation and operation of the 
station from the 15th of January to the 30th of June. During 1953, 
on the other hand, we have to budget for a full year’s operation. In 
addition, we will have a full division of marines stationed there for 
all of fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Wieeteswortu. Roughly, how many? 

Captain Moore. O1f the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr.WiceLesworrn. How many people? 

Captain Moorr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicciesworru. How many have we had during this current 
fiscal vear / 

Captain Moorr. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Moore. During the current year there have been merely 
small numbers of station forces engaged in preparing the station for 
operational use. I do not know the exact station force on board at the 
present time, but since we started the activation in January I would 
estimate that there are not more than’300 people there at the present 
time. The station will gradually build up to the point at which it 
will be fully operational in June or July of the current year. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You account for $1,500,000 of the $2,800,000 
increase by the fact that you are operating 12 months instead of 6 

Admiral Comps. For 514 months, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Mr.Wiceitesworth. You account for about $1,500,000 for the longer 
period of operation and the other $800,000 must be justified on the 
basis of the increased number of men there. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. That station, sir, started from an inactive status 
on the 15th of January. The build-up from no personnel to the per- 
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sonnel that will be on board is taking place gradually through the 
remainder of the fiscal year. Under these circumstances the personnel 
on board and the operational requirements for the 514-month period 
this vear are considerably lower than they will be for any correspond- 
ing period in 1953. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. How about the item at the bottom of the list, 
all other functions and units ¢ 

ApmiraL Comrs. We have those tabulated here and can give them 
to you off the record. I donot believe they should be published because 
they list many overseas units by name and location. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN COSTS 


Mr. Wiceéieswortrn. I notice in a great many instances the dollars 
requested for the operation of these stations are identical with the 
dollars requested in 1952. Do you foresee any possibility, Admiral, of 
cutting down the expenses of operation at any of these stations as we 
go along? 

Apmiran Comps. We are trying, Mr. Wigglesworth, to keep our ex- 
penses to the minimum as we go along, but I foresee little possibility 
of cutting the costs of stations where we have more operations sched- 
uled next vear than we have this. As we said a moment ago, we are 
trying to operate these stations next year with larger operating forces 
to support than we have this current vear and that certainly is indica- 
tive of our very earnest endeavors to economize. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I understood that the increase in workload 
contemplated was not applicable to item 15, where the amount re- 
quested is $926 less than the current vear, on the basis of $3,081,000. 

IT understood that it would not apply to item 3e, where the amount 
has increased by $50. 

I understood that it would not apply to item 4e, where the amount is 
reduced $695 on the basis of almost $4,000,000. 

Now, I am just asking vou if vou do not think as we go along here 
we should be able to cut these expenses of operation down ? 

Apmirat Comps. Those amounts that you see in the 1953 column 
are the rounded-off figures which were arrived at as the budget came 
along through the different agencies. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I understand that. 


PERIODIC ECONOMY SURVEYS 


Apirat Comps. As I see the picture, Mr. Wigglesworth, so long as 
we have to support operations in Korea and a large number of overseas 
bases throughout the Pacific there is no possibility of curtailing our 
expenditures in this area below our current level. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Has anyone in your bureau given these stations 
careful scrutiny with a view to seeing if you could operate more eco- 
nomically than you have been ? 

ApMirAL Comps. We are continually scrutinizing these stations, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. Each month we receive detailed reports of their oper- 
ating costs and periodically we send survey teams out to m: ake on-site 
examinations. These teams review ev ery facet of the station’s opera- 
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tions, inventories, accounting, and its methods of carrying out the as- 
signed missions. We are striving all the time to cut down our costs 
to as low a level as we possibly can. 

We have just had an inspection team in the Hawaiian area. I men- 
tion that because their report has just come to me and I am now acting 
on the recommendations that board made. This board which has just 
been out there included, as T have mentioned once before, experienced 
personnel from industry. These personnel loaned from industry go 
into the parts of our business operations which they know best and 
they make recommendations from the civilian businessman’s point of 
view. We value their suggestions and we act on their recommenda- 
tions wherever the interests of economy can be served thereby. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I would just like to observe for the record that 
a hasty computation would indicate that in something like 65 stations 
that we have looked over so far I think there are only a couple of in- 
stances where there is any reduction reflected, and those reductions are 
comparatively small. In all other instances, an increase is reflected, 
or an almost dollar-for-dollar request in 1953 as compared to 1952. 

I would like to express the hope as we go along with this that ways 
and means can be found whereby economies can be effected in these 
stations so that we can bring about an actual savings in terms of their 
over-all operation. 


INCREASE IN ATLANTIC STATION WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fernanprz. In answer to the chairman’s question a moment ago 
it was testified that the workload had increased in the Pacifie by 10 
percent. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. In the Atlantic. 

Mr. Fernenpez. In the Atlantic, but that the Pacific was pretty 
well deployed, vet insofar as the Atlantie is concerned, the requests 
are just about the same as for last year, whereas the very large increase 
on the one item is in the Pacific. That is not quite consistent. Per- 
haps I missed the real reason for the increase in that one station where 
there is an increase of $2,599,000, 

Admiral Comrs. That station is one we are now putting into com- 
mission. We are reactivating that station. There will be large op- 
erating forces on board there next year and the increase has been 
budgeted to support these operating forces. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How does that square with the other statement, 
however, that there is no increase in the Pacific in the workload ? 

Admiral Comps. I believe in my testimony I made the statement 
that there was one exception to that, which is this station. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I guess that I missed that. 

Admiral Comps. With respect to Mr. Wigglesworth’s last observa- 
tion, concerning the exercise of economy, we shall continue to exercise 
economy, sir, at all times and in every way possible. But I am con- 
fronted with increased flight operations at practically every single 
station we have been discussing during these hearings. We will be 
doing more flying with a greater number of operating forces than 
we did last year, particularly at our continental stations and at many 
of our overseas stations. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. That statement does not square with the state- 
ment just quoted by Mr. Fernandez. 
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Admiral Comps. We can have at a station, sir, the same personnel 
and the same airplanes, but a much higher volume of flight operations, 
which involves— 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I am talking about the workload. I under- 
stood, as Mr. Fernandez apparently understood, your statement to 
be that in the extra-continental facilities there would be about a 10- 
percent increase in the workload and almost all of that was in the 
Atlantic. It would follow from that there is a little, if any, increase 
in the workload in the stations located elsewhere except the specitic 
station you have referred to. 

Admiral Comps. We have discussed five categories of stations here, 
sir, and the discussion here about the added workload referred par- 
ticularly to the continental stations. There will be increased flying 
vc all of our continental stations and there in all probability will be 
increased flying throughout the Pacific. There is absolutely no ques- 
tion but that there will be increased flying at every single station in 
the Atlantic area. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is not I think what you told us before. 
Both statements cannot be right. I do not know which one of them 
is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. May I interrupt there? What you mean is that 
in all these stations, with the one exception, you will have almost 
the same personnel with an increase in some of them of a 10-percent 
workload because of the flying which, however, is paid from another 
appropriation than this one, and therefore is not reflected as an in- 
crease in this particular appropriation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Apparently, gentlemen, there is a misconception of 
the reasons for the interrogations of the two respective gentlemen. 

Now, the question has been asked as to why the increase. The 
response to my interrogation was that there was approximately a 
10 percent added load in the Atlantic but there was no apparent 
increase of 10 percent in the Pacific. 

Now, the question has resolved itself down to the Pacific. What is 
the answer with regard to the additional monetary requests for the 
Pacific ¢ 

Captain Moore. I believe that some of the confusion results from 
my statement that there was a 10-percent increase in force deploy- 
ment, which was primarily in the Atlantic. In addition to the in- 
crease in force deployment overseas, which is primarily in the Atlantic, 
there is an over-all increase in the flying throughout the naval estab- 
lishment, within the United States and overseas, both Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Mr. WiceirswortH. Are you talking about your facilities now ¢ 

Captain Moore. I am talking about the forces which are on the 
facilities. There is not a 10-percent increase in the facilities. 

Mr. WiacerrswortH. The facilities we are considering ? 

Captain Moore. Yes, the facilities that we are considering. There 
is a Y3-percent increase in the aircraft operating program of naval 
aviation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Again we come toa confused conception. This par- 
ticular item is addressed to extra-continental facilities. That is the 
title. So one would conclude from that title that we are addressing 
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the increase, whatever it may be here, to facilities. Trying to bring 
that down to a common denominator here, has there been an increase 
in facilities ¢ ” 

Captain Moore. There has been some increase in facilities; yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Has there been the increase that the gentlemen have 
inquired about as expressed in the confidential report to the commit- 
tee’ If we are confused between operational workload and facilities, 
that is the point to clear up on the issue. I can only interpret from 
the interrogation of my two colleagues that that is the thing that is 
apparently annoying both of them. We have the increase. Where do 
we have the increase? Do we have the increase in facilities, or do we 
have the increase reflected in some contributing factor which is re- 
flected in the facilities increase ¢ 

Captain Moore. We have some increase in facilities, as indicated by 
the new stations which are reflected in the confidential supplement. 

Mr. Wigeéiesworrn. That is one in number ¢ 

Captain Moore. I believe one in the Pacific and two in the Atlantic. 

Mr. WigeieswortH. Which came in in 1952, did they not? There 
is only one new one in 1953 as compared to 1952, as L understand it. 

Captain Moore. Yes, but the stations are only in the stage of being 
activated in 1952. The operational workload will not come on those 
stations until 1953. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We do have operational costs reflected elsewhere, 
so one can only assume they are taken care of in another category ; 
consequently, you address yourself to what the title of this particular 
project indicates that you should be doing, so confine your answer 
to why the increase in facilities, and I think that we will clear the 
whole picture. 

Admiral Comps. The added facilities, Mr. Chairman, are those 
included in these stations for which added funds are requested: 
namely de and Se. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us take 5e. Stop right there. What are we 
going to do there with regard to added facilities? T know that you 
have a workload coming on, and I know that you have military 
personnel there, and I know that you are going to fly from that base, 
but what are you going to do with regard to the facilities aspect 
What are you going to add to it? What is going to be done there 
in facilities / 

Captain ALperMAN. We will have to support additional aircraft 
operations on that station. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are going to do that, but how are you going 
to do that with facilities ? 

Captain ALperMan. When aircraft operate from a station, Mr. 
Chairman, they require many items of support, such as electricity 
to light the runways: steam to heat the hangers: manpower to handle 
the planes, to refuel them and to otherwise resupply them; fire fighters 
and crash-rescue personnel; and all the many similar items which 
were explained in the introduction to this budget activity. 

Mr. Surprarp. It is obvious that if you have a station that has 
accommodated a thousand men and you are going to put 5.000 men on 
that station, you have to enlarge the facilities from a capacity of 
1.000 to 5.000. 

Captain ALpermMaN. Such an expansion, Mr. Chairman, would 
involve a very sizeable increase in workload. 
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Mr. Suepparp. So, on the one hand, you are discussing your work- 
load, but in doing it your testimony would evidence that you are 
addressing a psychological reaction that is represented in your answer 
as against that of facilities, and that is what I am trying to have 
cleared up. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So if you take up the facilities and clarify that I 
think that will take care of the whole situation. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Admiral Comus. We need the additional facilities, Mr. Chairman, 
to support the added number of operational personnel that we have 
at these stations and— and this is a very important point I should 
like to add—to support the increased flight operations which gen- 
erate a very real need for additional facilities. 

Mr. Suerparpb. That is right. What facilities ? 

Admiral Comps. For one, the increased provisioning of airplanes, 
necessary, with a consequent increase in our supply and issue facilities. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Additional gasoline facilities and various and 
sundry other contributions. Those are the things that you should 
refer to when you are talking about facilities and increased require- 
ments. If you just say manpower and do not address yourself to 
facilities, you will be getting afield as far as the record is concerned, 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. It is perfectly obvious that somebody in the 
Bureau of the Budget or the Navy has simply taken figures appearing 
in column 2, or the amounts for the current fiscal year, and in instance 
after instance simply rounded them off to the nearest thousand dollars 
and said; “Phat is what we need for the fiscal year 1953.” 


EXPENDITURES 


What do the figures in column 2 represent, obligational authority 
or actual expenditures ? 

Mr. Lewis. They represent, Mr. Wigglesworth, the actual obliga- 
tions for the first 7 months projected to the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiceiresworrn. Estimated obligations / 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir, insofar as the total is concerned, 
but it is 7 months actual and only 5 months estimated. 

Mr. Wic6teswortrn. Let us take the total figure there on page 8-7, 
for estimated obligations in 1952. They show S170.355.945. Give 
me your actual expenditures as of the end of the latest month 
available. 

Mr. Lewis. At the end of January, sir, the actual obligations 

Mr. Wicetesworrnu. IT want the expenditures. 

Mr. Lewis. The expenditures at the end of December were S52,822,- 
100. The obligations were $105,863.77, 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Well, I hope these figures represent something 
more than just the request of commanding officers at the stations 
involved, rounded off to the nearest thousand dollars. I hope that 
there is careful and continuing scrutiny with a view to cutting down 
all expenditures of operation to the minimum, and that this will 
bear fruit in the future. 
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Mr. Lewis. The requests from the commanding officers, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, exceeded $250,000,000. They were cut down in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics to a lesser figure and were cut down in the successive 
reviewing processes to the figure that you see here. 


NAVY BUDGET ESTIMATES, 1953-——ALL LEVELS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral Clexton, with reference to the complete 
appropriation request of the Navy, can you tell me at this time what 
was the original figure that emanated from the field before anybody 
reviewed any part of it? 

Admiral CLexton, For the total Navy? 

Mr. Surrrarp. For total Navy across the board. 

I would like to have the first figures emanating from the field, the 
first cut, the second cut, the third cut, and the fourth cut, and then 
vive us the accumulated figure that you are bringing to the Congress. 

Admiral CLextron. I have it all on one sheet. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Please insert that information in the record at this 
point. 

Admiral Crexron. All right. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Fiscal year 1953 budget estimates by appropriation. title 


{In thousand dollars] 


= Bu Budget 
First fig- Bureau Navy re- OSD re- | reeommen- 





Appropriation title ures from Rat ae vd quest to quest to dation 
field eee) eID BuBudget (President's 
et office hudzet) 
Total | 23,807,195 | 21, 544,297 | 17,923,708 | 14, 510, 745 13, 200 000 
Military Personnel, Navy 2, 520, 193 2, 520, 193 2, 520. 193 2, 501, 265 2, SOL. 090 
Military Personnel. Naval Reserve 78, 255 78, 255 66, 614 60, 556 69, 556 
Military Personnel, Officer Candidates, | 
Navy : Kiet sae eatnoaaacaaotde | 21, 272 21, 272 B15 21,315 
Naval Personnel, General Exnenses 117, 500 107, 163 259 103. 000 
Military Personnel, Marine Corns 635,075 | } t 634, 708 622, 774 622 774 
Military Personnel, Marine Corns Reserve 28. 324 28, 324 21, 845 17. 944 17.944 
Marine Corps Troons and Facilities 3. 470, 248 3, 470, 248 2, 064. 892 | 926, 695 926. 192 
Aircraft and Facilities, Navy 1, 998, 580 1, 306, 600 1, 232, 922 1, 093, 280 1, 038, 000 
Construction of Aircraft and Related Pro- } 
curement ’ 5, 343, 898 4,415, 026 4.194, 460 4, 201. 065 3, 509, 000 
Shins and Facilities, Navv 2, 659, 275 2, 547. 600 2, 056, 184 1, 365, 727 1, 287.000 
ca 


Construction of Shins, Navy 6%, O85 63, O85 §2, 273 §2, 273 §2, 273 


Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 1, 804, 050 1, 804, 050 1, 769, 448 1, 214, 278 944. 305 
Ordnance and Facilities, Navy 1, 772, 183 1,315, 555 1, 070, 303 1, 026, 641 982, 699 
Ordnance for New Construction, Navy ‘ : 
Ordnance for Shinbuilding 263, 200 26%, 200 260, 200) 194, 166 102, 890 
Me‘tical Care, Navy 241, 739 211. 729 185, 485 | 121. 275 | 116, 599 
Civil Envineering, Navy 48%, 762 458, 9904 445. 516 | 240, 000 | 222, 809 
Public Works, Navv i, 026, 435 1, 026, 435 224, S02 epee aa 
Construction, Water Supply, San Diego, | j 

Calif : =e | em eae eR 
Refund to Florida Keys Aqueduct Com- } | 

mission, Navy : | so Siioigastl 
Research, Navy 85, 600 82,327 80, 663 | 78, 967 | 75, 700 
Service-wid® Supply and Finance, Navy 517, 242 | 611, 631 503, 997 | 483, 606 483, 400 
Service-wide Overations, Navy 151, 729 147, 596 143, 678 | 120, 609 120, 000 
Island Governments, Navv } , | cits inn coon 
Operation and Conservation of Naval | 

Petroleum Reserves 15, 450 ! 15, 450 13, 250 | 13, 250 13, 259 
Naval Petr>»loum Reserve No. 4, Alaska &, 500 8, 500 8, 506 | 8, 500 8, 500 


Navy Stock Fund 501, 600 501, 600 247, 250 | ae eee) Ora 
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SratTion Orerations, NAVAL Reserve 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next item, budget activity No. 
, “Station operations, Naval Reserve,” and we will insert in the 
saan at this point page 8-32 down to the justification of funds 
requested. 


6 


Budget activity 6.—Station operations, Naval Reserve 





1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Description of activity content iiss ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————_—_——_—_— 
Number Amount Number | Amount 
Operation of Naval and Marine Corps | 
dir Reserve stations : : a6 $9, 894, 107 20 | = $10, 514, 300 20 $10, 699, 000 














The primary objective of the Naval Air Reserve program is to develop trained 
forces in reserve that can be used to augment the Regular Navy forces in the 
event of an emergency. Naval Air Reserve stations, which are an important 
part of the program, are geographically distributed to provide maximum ter- 
ritorial coverage within the continental limits of the United States, so as to 
place training facilities within reach of present and potential Naval and Marine 
Corps aviation reservists in nmbers suflicient to meet additional pilot and 
flight crew requirements during the early stages of mobilization. These stations 
provide facilities and support for the Naval Air Reserve program and, in 
addition, constitute a ready reserve of operating facilities for the support of 
tactical and training units in event of full-scale mobilization, 

Purpose and scope of work. ‘This activity tinances at Naval Air Reserve sta- 
tions all costs of station Operatrons, including recurring day-to-day maintenance 
of station facilities, operation of utilities, and other functions, as indicated in 
greater detail under the activity “Station operations, Regular Navy.’ 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your estimate for 1953 is $10,699,000. For 1952 
it Was $10,514,300, or an increase of $154,700. 

You will make your justification, Admiral Combs. 

Admiral Comns. The quick and effective manner in which Air Re- 
serve squadrons responded to the needs of the Nation in 1951 demon- 
strated the soundness of the Naval Air Reserve program. This 
program links the civilian wartime personnel, required to man the 
Naval and Marine Air Forces, with the active units in naval aviation. 
During 1953 a concerted effort will be made to rebuild the Reserve 
forces which are being disrupted by the recall of Reserve personnel to 
active-duty assignments. ‘Lo the fullest extent possible these nes. 
Reserve pet rsonnel must be provided with the same type and quality of 
training facilities as are provided Regular Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel, in order to permit their ‘apid integration into the combat 
units of the Regular forces when called to active duty. 

Compared with 1952, the Reserve program for 1953 contemplates a 
significant increase in the number of pilots to be trained at Reserve 
stations. ‘To support this training program there will be in operation 
20 Naval Air Reserve Stations, 8 ; Naval Air Reserve Tr: aining Units 
(NARTU’s) located on Regular Navy Station, and a nwuber ot Orga- 
nized Reserve Auxiliary Air Units (AAU’s) and Auxiliary Ground 
Units (AGU’s). These auxiliary units on established in outlying 
areas to provide flight-training facilities for those reservists who are 
too widely dispersed to use established Reserve stations. 

Because of the expansion in Marine Corps aviation now underway, 
one station heretofore used for Reserve training is being made avail- 
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able in 1952 to the Regular Marine Corps Air Forces. ‘To accommo- 
date reservists affected by the change in station status, a Naval Air 
Reserve Training Unit (NARTU) is being established on the newly- 
designated Marine Corps Air Station. Another change in the Reserve 
Shore Establishment, to be made in 1953, involves the activation of a 
new Naval Air Reserve Station to replace an existing station that 
must be vacated to relieve congested air traflic in the Boston area and, 
in addition, to provide runways of adequate length for jet aircraft to 
he assigned the Reserves. 

The 1953 estimate for supporting Naval Air Reserve Stations, total- 
Ing 310,699,000, was computed on the same basis as that for Regular 
Navy Stations, namely from an analysis of 1951 and 1952 costs and 
from workload projections developed by each station. The 19538 
program for this group of stations contemplates no increase in the 
austere level of operations presently in effect. This estimate is con- 
sidered to be the minimum required by the 20 Reserve Air Stations 
and 8 Naval Air Reserve Training Units for the proper performance 
of their operational missions and for the maintenance of station facili- 
ties in a reasonable state of repair. 

We have provided an analysis of this item, station by station, in the 
contidential supplement on page 8-8. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


During the current year, Mr. Chairman, we obligated and com- 
mitted in the first 6 months a total of $8.542.267, or 81.2 percent of the 
amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1952, and we will be fully 
obligated by June 30, 1952. Our unexpended balance at the end of 
the first six months was $5.948.746, which is as of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, with regard to the amount of funds required 
here, this has the same premise of accumulating material for the total 
figure as has been heretofore discussed for regulay Navy stations, does 
it not ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


STATION TO BE ACTIVATED 


Mr. Suerparp. Are there any new Reserve stations in this 
presentation ¢ 

Admiral Comps. There is one, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp (off the record). 

(Discussion off the record. ) 2 

Mr. Sueprarp. How long will it take you to reach the status of 
complete inactivation of a station that is going to be inactivated ? 

Captain ALperMaANn. To reach full activation—— 

Mr. Suerparp. No, I refer to the inactivation of the field you are 
going to vacate. 

Captain ALpermMaNn, By the end of the vear we hope to have the new 
station in full operation. 

Mr. Suepparp. What are you going to do with the old station when 
it becomes inactive ¢ 

Captain AtperMan. It will be declared surplus to our needs and 
released to any other governmental agency that might have need of it. 
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Mr. Suepparp. What is your investment in that station, without 
naming it for the record / 

Captain ALperMAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Out of the $4 million what, if anything, will be of a 
salvagable character that the Navy could use or cannibalize and have 
it become an asset of the Navy ? 

Captain ALDERMAN. If some other Navy bureau takes over the 
station, all of the facilities there would be used for the naval service, 
either at that station or by transfer to another station. Whenever 
a station has more equipment than it requires, which sometimes hap- 
pens under changing workload conditions, we endeavor to transfer 
the excess equipment to some other station needing it. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, the crux of the whole question in- 
volved here is the flying situation exclusively, and the Navy could 
apply other operations on that base in a manner that would not be- 
come offensive to the inactivation requirement / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: it could be used by another bureau of 
the Navy for storage or for training facilities. 

Captain ALperman. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
expressed some interest in that station. 

Armiral Comes. I understand, also, that it is being considered 
for use as a communication facility. 

Mr. Mepuix. May I clear up one point relative to the investment 

in that station? It totals $9,919,000. 
— Mr. Sreprrarp. Now, insofar as the other stations that are reflected 
in the confidential breakdown are concerned, those are all established 
operationally within the degree of function that you have heretofore 
referred to, is that right ¢ 

Admiral Comrs. It is, sir. 


RESERVE RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp, In projecting this requirement in both the Navy and 
the Marine Reserve aspects, could you possibly be a little overopti- 
mistic as to the amount of Reserves that you will have available in the 
fiscal vear 1953? 

Admiral Comers. May I have Captain Moore speak on that? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Captain Moore. Our Reserve program, sir, will grow. There are 
dollars in this budget to enable us to carry out the program that we 
hope to do, the same as the Bureau of Naval Personnel’s budget has a 
dollar figure in it for the pay of personnel for the surface and for 
the aviation Reserves. It is not overly optimistic in terms of what 
we can do, sir. The fiscal vear 1953 will see the return of many of 
the men who volunteered for active duty in 1950 and in 1951. The 
Naval Air Reserve which has come to active duty has to a very large 
percent been completely volunteer. We have had, to me, an amazing 
number of inactive Reserves who have volunteered for active duty 
since the start of Korea. Officers who were trained in World War I, 
who have not heretofore been associated with organized units in the 
Reserve, will be coming back to inactive duty and, in my estimation, 
will want to associate themselves with an organized unit. 


95338—52——_45 
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EFFECT OF UMT LEGISLATION 


Mr. SHepparp. Would the happenstance that UMT legislation 
was recently rejected by the House indicate that there might be an 
intensified effort made in the procurement of Reserves as a matter of 
meeting manpower requirements? I know that that is inclined to be 
a policy question which it is undoubtedly beyond your rank to estab- 
lish, but I think you can answer it as an opinion, and not commit 
anybody else. 

Captain Moorr. I am afraid I am not up to date on what happened 
last night to UMT, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Captain Moore. So far as the pilots of our aviation Reserve are 
concerned, sir, the action on UMT will not affect this particular pro- 
gram for the budget year. All of the pilots in our Aviation Reserves 
already have had active duty, to the extent, at least, of 18 months of 
active flight training. So far as it affects our aviation flight training 
program, the procurement of aviation cadets for flight training, it 
might have considerable effect. 


NECESSITY OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerparp. However, it is militarily conceded by all concerned 
that the Reserve program is highly important, and that it is neces- 
sary to effectuate and promote it to the degree that it is possible. 

Captain Moore. Yes, sir; it is absolutely the backbone of any mobili- 
zation plan that any service can possibly evolve. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I do not know whether there are any Reserve officers 
present in the room, but if there are it might be a factor to consider 
in the matter of promotion from time to time as against that of the 
Regular service. It might have some public relations angles to those 
who might be considering aspects of that character. 

Mr. Lewts. I am a Reserve officer, Mr. Chairman. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Mr. Medlin here is another, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Fernandez, do you have any questions pertain- 
ing to the item under discussion ? 


USE OF RESERVE STATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. These various naval air stations which are listed 
in the confidential sheet are used for both the training of Reserves and 
also for the Regular Navy, are they ? 

Admiral Comps. No sir; these are for Reserves. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Solely for Reserves ? 

Captain Moore. They are primarily Naval Reserve stations. Ata 
considerable number of them there are Regular Navy functions car- 
ried onalso. Olathe, Kans., for instance, is primarily a Naval Reserve 
station, but the Regular Navy operates a ground control approach 
school on that station, and that function goes on at the same time the 
Reserve function goes on at that station. The Naval Reserve station 
at Dallas, Tex., is a refueling station for every naval plane in the ferry 
system which is being transferred from the east coast to the west coast. 
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Mr. Fernanpez. Would you say that the majority of them are ex- 
clusively for Reserves, or that the majority of them are for both 
functions ¢ 

Captain Moore. I would say that by a slight majority, they are 
exclusively Reserve. It is about a 60-40 split between the number of 
Reserve function stations in comparison with joint function stations. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


INCREASE IN 19558 OVER 1952 


Mr. WicaLeswortu. It appears from page 8-8 of the confidential 
supplement that the dollars requested for each and every one of these 
20 stations shows an increase between the fiscal year 1951 and 1952, 
and a further increase as between 1952 and 1953. 

I wish you would furnish the same over-all information in regard 
to each of these stations that I asked for in respect to the stations 
for the Regular Navy. 

Captain ALperMAN. That will be furnished, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. Now, what is the story in reference to the item 
at the bottom of the page, where you ask $915,000 for all other func- 
tions and units? 

Captain AtperMAN. Mr. Wigglesworth, that is for eight Naval Air 
Reserve training units which are to be based, or are based, on regular 
naval air stations. There is $510,000 for that function, $280,000 for 
the headquarters of the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training, and 
$125,000 for leases in connection with these naval air stations, making 
the total of $915,000 shown on the table before you. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. Now, when talking about a similar item for 
the Regular Navy, you referred to a sum that was payable to the Re- 
serve for schools, stationed at Reserve facilities, did you not ? 

Captain ALpeRMAN. I did, sir. 


PAYMENTS TO REGULAR NAVY BY RESERVE STATIONS 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Now, we find that there are eight Reserve train- 
ing units at regular stations and the Reserves are going to pay out 
$510,000 to the Regular Navy in that connection, is that right? 

Captain ALpERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What does that payment represent? You have 
$510,000 at eight stations. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. That is the total for all eight, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is roughly $64,000 per station. What 
does that represent ? 

Captain ArpeRMAN. That represents, Mr. Wigglesworth, the cost 
of operating a Naval Air Reserve Training Unit. It is, in one sense. 


the overhead. It is cost which is properly disassociated from that 
of the parent regular naval air station upon which it is based. The 
utilities, for instance, used by a Naval Air Reserve Training Unit 
based upon a regular naval air station, represent a definite added 
cost to be financed. The Reserve flying accomplished there imposes 
many added expenses and the $64,000 estimate per training unit has 
been budgeted to defray those additional expenses. 


SQUANTUM, MASS., RESERVE STATION 


Mr. Wicetrswortn. Now, give me a little further information on 
the station at Squantum, Mass. that station will definitely be con- 
verted to other uses. 

Captain ALpERMAN. It will, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. What is the $200,000 requested for 1953 to take 
care of ? 

Captain Arperman. The transfer, Mr. Wigglesworth, will not take 
place immediately upon the start of the fiscal year. South Weymouth 
is not quite ready, and we anticipate that it will take until the end 
of this calendar vear to transfer all of the Reserve station functions to 
South Weymouth. We do not know exactly how long it will take to 
complete the transfer and during the interim the functions will have 
to continue at Squantum. We are hoping te make that transfer, 
however, early in the coming fiscal year and to have it completed, as 
I indicated earlier, by the close of calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. And the facility at South Weymouth is to be 
at the base which was formerly a lighter-than-air base? 
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Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. You contemplate $450,000 on a 6-month basis 
there ¢ 

Captain ALpERMAN. It probably will be longer than that, because 
we have to have people in the place to get it ready before we can 
transfer in the operational functions. There of necessity is a certain 
time lag there, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceéLesworrn. And the activation and use of that station 
carries with it the assurance that there will not be congested aircraft 
endangering the community / 

Captain ALDERMAN. At South Weymouth, sir? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Yes. 

Captain ALpeRMAN. Mr. Wigglesworth, there is going to be a good 
deal of flying in that area, and necessarily so. It will not be congested 
in the sense that we speak of congestion at the Washington National 
Airport or LaGuardia Field. There will be about 100 planes based 
there, particularly on week-ends, because there is such a large number 
of Reserve officers residing in the Boston area who can fly their 
training syllabus only on Saturdays and Sundays. There will be 
considerable flying at that station on those 2 days of the week, but 
certainly not at the levels reached at metropolitan airports. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have understood that the reason for the 
change was principally to avoid danger to the community—I want 
the Department’s assurance in this connection. 

Captain AtpermMAN. One of the principal reasons for the change, 
sir, is to shift traffic from the immediate vicinity of Logan Field, which 
is the largest field in the Boston area. 

Mr. SuHerparp. What isthe proximity of those two fields ? 

Captain ALperRMAN. It is about 3 miles from Logan Field to Squan- 
tum, as I recall, and about 20 miles to Weymouth. 

Mr. Wicéiesworrn. It is less than that. 

Mr. Suerprarp. What is the mileage ? 

Mr. Wicetesworti. From Squantum to South Weymouth, as the 
crow flies, 1 would not think was over 4 or 5 miles. 

Captain Anperman. I believe it is more than that, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. Strerrarp. During the noon hour, pick up a map and find out 
what those distances are because it is obvious one of the many factors 
involved in connection with moving this field is predicated upon the 
congested upstairs pattern, and moving the field a couple of miles will 
not do much to relieve that situation, 

Captain Moorr. It is not completely the upstairs pattern, Mr. 
Chairman. Squantum is directly in the flight pattern around Logan 
Field, in the immediate proximity of planes approaching the field at 
the 1,000 foot level, and South Weymouth is outside of that area. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you are getting out of that pattern. 

Captain Moore. We are, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Even though it is only a few miles you are still 
getting out of the pattern / 

Captain Moorr. Yes, sir. The entire move was discussed with 
CAA, and was started at their instigation to get the Naval Air Station 
out of the immediate traffic pattern of the Boston Municipal Airport. 

Mr. Suerparp. Have you liad any crack-ups there / 
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Captain Moorr. Fortunately IT know of no collisions in the air in 
that traffic pattern. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. We feel that the move from Squantum, with its 
short runways, to South Weymouth, with its long runways, gives us 
an added factor of safety. With the operation of the jet aircraft that 
the Reserves will have, those long runways provide a great deal more 
safety, not only for the population around the airfield, but also for 
our naval pilots. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much property are you going to have to con- 
demn or purchase in order to go into your extended runways at the 
station you are going to move to? 

Captain ALpeRMAN, At the present time, none, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. You contemplate acquiring how much and when? 

Captain ALpeRMAN. None is contemplated, sir: we expect to be 
able to contain the facility, keeping in mind its intended performance 
and intended mission, within the acreage that we now have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the length of the present runways? 

Captain AtperMan. The longest is 7,000 feet. 

Mr. SuHervrearp. What is the heaviest type of planes that you are 
going to fly onto and off of that field? 

Admiral Comps. They will have comparatively light jet fighters. 

Mr. Suerparp. And they can work within that range of safety? 

Captain ALperMANn. That runway is to be extended to 8,000 feet. 

Mr. Surprarp. Can you extend it to 8,000 feet and still be within 
the confines of your own property without acquiring any additional 
property ? 

Captain Atperman. Yes, sir. The construction of the last 1,000 
feet is going to be rather expensive because there is a depression in 
the ground there which must be filled. 

Mr. Suerparp. Assuming you go out to 8,000 feet, in coming into 
that field how close are you going to have to hedge-hop residences 
lying at the boundaries of the Navy-owned property ? 

Captain AnpermMAN. It will be well outside of our standard clear- 
ance, Which is a clearance of 50 to 1 from the end of the runway. 

Mr. Suerranp. Is there a density of population within the entrance 
to those runways? 

Captain AtprrmMan. No, sir: IT would not consider it to be unusual. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any further questions on this issue? 


PROPORTIONATE COSTS AS CONSOLIDATED STATIONS 


Mr. Fernanpez. Captain Moore a moment ago said to a limited 
extent some of these Reserve Air training stations were used by the 
Regular Navy. To the extent that they are used by the Regular Navy. 
is the cost of the activities, operations, or services which are made avail- 
able to the Regular Navy charged to this appropriation ? 

Admiral Comes. No,sir. The Regular Navy pays its proportionate 
share of the total cost of operating that Reserve Air station. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And that is carried in some other appropriation 
than this? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: it is in the preceding budget activity, 


“Station operations, Regular Navy.” 
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Mr, Fernanpez, So that if the expected number of reservists taking 
air training is reduced we eegeo and you increase the use of these 
facilities for the Regular Navy, these particular appropriations would 
not be depleted by that use? 

Admiral Combs. No, sir. 


ALTERATION AND RepLtaAceMENT or FAcriniries 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next 
»roject, which is reflected on pages 8 to 3+ of the justifications, 
Dadoet Activity No. 7, alteration and replacement of facilities, 
wherein your estimate for 1953 is reflected as being $76,815,000, as 
against an estimate for 1952 of $60,291,000. 

“This subject matter is broken up into four subrequirements, 7a, Tb, 
7c, and 7d. We will insert all of the subject matter on pages 8 to 34. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) . 


Budget activity 7—Alteration and replacement of facilities 





No. Project } 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 19453 estimate 
————_|—________—- : : 8 Ee eee | ee yee eer 
. Structural repairs. $31,171, 890 | $16, 150, 000 $16, 500, 000 
7b Landing aids 1, 799, 382 | 1, 500, 000 | 2.000, 000 
7¢e_.......] Shop equipment 17, 254,659 | 13, 000, 000 25, 315, 000 
7d... Ground electronics 30, 161,555 | 29, 641, 000 | 33, 000, 000 

aed S os : 
Total direct obligations SU, 387, 4586 by 60, 291. 000 | 76, S15, 000 





The Alteration and Replacement of Facilities Activity finances major repairs 
and rehabilitation of station facilities, the installation and replacement of air- 
port lighting systems and air navigational aid and communications equipment, 
and the outfitting of industrial shops with aircraft overhaul and repair equip- 
ment. All of these requirements are specialized in nature and therefore are 
not included in “Station Operations” activities, which provide for only routine 
day-to-day operation and maintenance costs. 

The Naval Aeronautical Shore Establishment, which in 1953 is planned to 
include 65 Regular Navy and 20 Naval Air Reserve stations, plus a number 
of additional auxiliary facilities, is subject to continuous and costly wear and 
tear of property and equipment. Repairs must be timely and adequate if sta- 
tions are to be maintained in a reasonably satisfactory operating condition 
and if cumulative deterioration of facilities is to be effectively Combated. The 
ability of the Shore Establishment to accomplish its assigned support mission 
is largely dependent upon the availability of improved types of equipment and 
tooling required to accommodate high-performance aircraft and upon the main- 
tenance of its operational and industrial facilities in a satisfactory physical 
condition. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Now, you will make your presentation covering this 
entire proposal at this time, and then we will inquire into the specific 
breakdowns as we go along. I think that will expedite it and yet give 
us the information we are desirous of having. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Comps. Over-all under this budget tac ‘tivity, Mr. Chairman, 
we have obligated and committed a total of $49,581,875 during the 
6-month period ended December 31, 1951. T his represented 82.2 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated for the fiscal vear 1952 and the entire 
amount will be obligated by June 30, 1952. The unexpended balance 
available to us on December 31, 1951, was $104.286.591. comprised 
entirely of long lead-time procurement items. 








Under the first project of the budget activity project 7a, “Structural 
repairs,” we are asking $16,500,000 for 1953. Our situation here is a 
matter of some concern to us, and I believe it will be helpful if J 
review with you the background of this particular project. 

Retrenchments in appropriations in the postwar years, particularly 
in the repair and maintenance area, prevented the allocation of sufh- 
cient funds to stations to make essential repairs as the need for them 
arose. The general neglect of station facilities led to accelerated 
deterioration of buildings, utilities, and aircraft operating areas, with 
the result that by the beginning of the Korean conflict a large backlog 
of unfinanced repair projects had accumulated at air stations. In 
i951, as a part of a general augmentation program to improve the 
defense capabilities of the Nation, steps were taken to rehabilitate 
existing station facilities and to activate additional stations to handle 
the increased workload and to meet operational requirements of high- 
performance aircraft. 

Most of the deficiencies in station operational facilities were of such 
scope as to require correction through the Navy public works appro- 
priation. The major projects in this category are those for lengthen- 
ing, strengthening, and widening runways and aircraft parking areas, 
constructing fuel storage facilities, and building new industrial shops 
and test cells designed to support the new high-performance aircraft. 
However, related projects involving the rehabilitation of structures 
and facilities, the restoration of utility systems, and the repair and 
resurfacing of aircraft operating areas are financed by this program. 

During 1951 and 1952 structural repair funds of the “Aircraft and 
facilities, Navy” appropriation were channeled into the highest prior- 
ity projects, particularly at the new stations and at those existing 
stations where the impact of increased operations was hardest felt. 
Inasmuch as new requirements associated with the augmentation of 
forces have paralleled the increased funds budgeted under the strue- 
tural repairs program no progress has been made overall toward 
reducing the major repair backlog. By the beginning of fiscal year 
1953 this backlog is estimated to exceed $48,000,000. 

The 1953 estimate for structural repairs, totaling $16,500,000, pro- 
vides for: (@) activation of new landing fields, (4) repairs to facilities 
at stations presently in an inactive status, (¢) new construction and 
nonrecurring minor improvements, and (@) major repair requirements 
generated each year from the normal operation of the Aeronautical 
Shore Establishment. An analysis of the estimate by these four 
areas, each of which will be discussed in turn, follows: 


1951 1952 1953 


(a) Activation of new landing fields $8, 859, 000 $200, 000 $1, 950, 000 
(4) Repairs at inactivated stations | 200, 000 
(c) Nonrecurring minor improvements 5, 020, 000 3, 500, 000 , 950, 000 
(d) Annual requirements for recurring major repairs 17, 292, 890 12, 450, 000 12, 400, 000 


Total requirements 31,171,890 | 16, 150, 000 16, 500, 000 
ACTIVATION OF NEW STATIONS AND FIELDS 
The facilities at stations and fields programed for activation in 


1953 require repairs and rehabilitation to place them in an acceptable 
operating condition. A total of $1,950,000 is budgeted to cover these 
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projects, including $1,400,000 for the repair and rehabilitation of 
buildings, grounds, utilities, and other station facilities, and $550,000 
for resealing and resurfacing runways, taxiways, and aircraft-parking 
areas. 

REPAIRS A'T INACTIVATED STATIONS 


Subsequent to World War II the limited funds appropriated for 
structural repairs were utilized at active stations and no funds have 
been expended on repairs at inactivated stations. As a result, the 
facilities at inactivated stations deteriorated to a serious extent and 
have proved very costly to reactivate at stations which were brought 
back into the program in 1951. The experience gained during these 
reactivations has proved the basic economy of correcting promptly 
defects which, if left unchecked, would lead to widespread deteriora- 
tion. Accordingly, $200,000 is budgeted in 1953 to provide for the 


+ 


preservation of facilities at stations presently in an inactive status. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION AND NONRECURRING MINOR IMPROVEMENTS 


A total of $1,950,000 is budgeted to cover new construction and minor 
improvement projects that must be accomplished under this program. 
Although these projects are non-recurring and are classified as “im- 
provements” they are not sufficiently large individually to warrant 
inclusion in the Navy’s public works appropriation request. 


ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RECURRING MAJOR REPAIRS 


Experience over the past several years in the operation and main- 
tenance of the Aeronautical Shore Establishment indicates that major 
repair projects associated with facilities in use develop at a rate of 
approximately $16,000,000 a year. The $12,400,000 budgeted to cover 
major repair projects developing in 1953 will permit the accomplish- 
ment of onby the most urgent projects. Thus necessary projects liav- 
ing lesser priority necessarily must be deferred for inclusion in fu- 
ture budget requests. In practice, funds available in 1953 will be 
channeled into those projects having currently the highest operational] 
priority irrespective of the year in which they may have originated. 
All projects requiring accomplishment, whether in the backlog carried 
forward from a preceding year or work becoming necessary in the cur- 
rent vear, are screened individually during the process of selecting 
those to be accomplished from funds appropriated for structural 
repairs. 

STRUCTURAL REPAIRS 


Mr. SuHerrarp. Now, in considering the first item as reflected here, 
the premise upon which these structural repairs are being presented is 
based upon the fact that the needed or requested funds are just what 
you have indicated and the increase that is reflected in this total opera- 
tion is predicated upon the fact that you have not been carrying 
through these alterations and replacement of facilities to the degree 
which has been indicated as necessary in the past, specifically to ac- 
commodate the load that is being directed to usable properties here. 
Is that eorrect, Admiral ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 





INCREASE 1N STRUCTURAL REPAIR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wicetrswortn. I notice as far as 7a activities, “New landing 
fields,” is concerned that this exhibit which is marked “confidential” 
which you have handed me indicates a breakdown as between six sta- 
tions which, apparently, are to be activ ated at a cost of $1,400,000 for 
buildings, grounds, and utilities, and $550,000 for aircraft operating 
areas, giving an over-all average total of something over $300,000 per 
landing field. ‘The increase as compared with this year, I take it, 
is because there were no new fields brought into the picture in the cur- 
rent vear, is that right? 

Captain AuperMAN. Yes, sir; these are auxiliary landing fields. 


BASIS FOR THE REQUEST 


Mr. Wieetesworru. I say the increase in 1953 as compared with the 
number of dollars requested for 1952 is due to the fact that there are 
no new fields to be brought into the picture in the fiscal year 1952, is 
that true? 

Captain ALpERMAN. Not entirely, sir. We did bring 13 landing 
fields into the picture in 1952, but they were in much better condition 
than these we now propose to activate. Our estimated costs for 1953 
are based on detailed inspections of the conditions of each field and 
on the function for which we plan to use it. 

Mr. WiccitesworrH. Well, then, you were able to bring 13 new fields 
into the picture in 1952 for an over-all figure of $ :2000,000, and you 
say you have to have $1.950,000 to take care of 6 fields in 1953. 

Captain ALDERMAN. Yes, sir. The reason for that large difference, 
Mr. Wigglesworth, is the respective condition of the fields. The 13 
we activated in 1952 were in use previously and already had many of 
the required facilities in good repair. ‘These 6 new fields we propose 
to put into commission in 19538 as auxiliary landing fields require 
considerable rehabilitation before they will be usable. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. Referring to this item of $1,950000 under 
“Summary of Structural Repair Requirements,” I note another $1,- 
950,000 for new construction and minor improvement projects, $200,- 
000 for preservation repairs at essential inactive stations, and 
$12.400.000 for annual requirements for recurring major repairs. 

Now, the over-all expenditures of this project are broken down 
by station on pages 2,3, and 4 of this statement marked “confidential.” 
Where there are annual requirements involved they are included in 
i lump sum against each station. How are these items arrived at 
which combine to give us $12,400,000 for recurring major repairs / 
In each case there seems to be a sum rounded off to the nearest $1,000, 
and there is no indication of what was made available during the 
current year. How did vou arrive at these estimates ¢ 

Captain AtperMAN. The commanding officer of each station, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, submits annually what is called a “Repair and Main- 
tenance List” for his station. He is there at the station and he knows 
best what he needs to maintain it in operation. ‘That list is reviewed 
by his immediate superior, the commander of the naval air bases 
of the district in which that station is located. During this review. 
the commander compares that list with the “Repair and Maintenance 
List” of other stations within the district. The commander then 
assigns relative priorities within his district to those projects which 
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he considers to be most necessary. These project lists are then for- 
warded to the Bureau of Aeronautics where they are carefully re- 
viewed. Only the most urgent items of work can be done at any 
time and in particular throughout this fiscal year and under this 
budget. The $12,400,000 requested here is a product of the procedure 
I have just described. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. As a practical matter was this $12,400,000 
built up from the bottom, or does it represent allocations within a 
ceiling that was handed to you from the top / 

Captain Atperman. Actually, Mr. Wigglesworth, it represents a 
ceiling imposed upon the Bureau. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


LANDING AIDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 7b. 
landing aids, which is reflected on page 8-38 of your Justifications. 
Your estimate for 1953 is $2,000,000 as against your estimate for 
1952 of $1,500,000. We will insert the subject matter on page 5-35, 
including the first two pragraphs on page 5-39. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Purpose and scope of work.—The primary objective of the landing aids pro- 
gram is to maintain naval airfield lighting systems in a condition of operating 
eflicieney that will reduce to a minimum flight hazards associated with night 
operations and aircraft landings made under adverse weather conditions. To 
this end the landing aids program supports the installation, major repair, and 
alteration of airport- and seadrome-lighting systems, and fog dispersal systems. 
All replacement of deteriorated and defective cable and airfield lighting equip- 
ment, and all marking of runways and taxiways are accomplished under this 
program of the “Alteration and Replacement of Facilities” activity. 

Justification of funds requested.—Since safety of flight is directly dependent 
upon the reliable functioning of airport- and seadrome-lighting systems, it is 
essential that improved equipment with high intensity characteristics be incor- 
porated in existing lighting systems to accommodate the higher-performance 
jet and reciprocating aircraft which increasingly are becoming a major factor 
in the aircraft-operating Complement. The 19538 estimate provides for keeping 
installed equipment in adequate repair and for continuing insofar as possible 
the practice of making improvements to existing lighting systems when repairs 
are made or when unusable equipment is replaced. 

Total landing aids requirements in 1953 are estimated at $2,000,000. The 
amount of $1,040,000 or 52 percent of the total estimate is required for repairs 
and improvements to airport lighting systems. Included in this amount is a 
project for the installation of high intensity lights on the instrument runway 
at a training station and a number of modernization projects at other stations 
involving the replacement of deteriorated semiflush runway and taxiway lights 
with improved elevated medium intensity lights; $255,000 of the estimate for 
repair and relacement is for projects at stations coming into Operation late in 
1952. 

Since the major items of lighting equipment used in landing aids projects 
have relatively long procurement lJead-times it is necessary to have on hand 
sufficient equipment and related spares to meet requirements for current lighting 
projects. Thus a total of $667,000 is budgeted in 19538 for procurement of air- 
field-lighting equipment, including lights, cable, transformers, control panels, 
and associated lighting equipment to meet requirements of repair and improve- 
ment projects planned for aecomplishment during 1954. Of the remaining 
$293,000 budgeted for landing aids, $115,000 is required for maintenance spare 
parts, and $178,000 for replacing damaged or destroyed lighting sets used by 
Marine Corps air squadrons overseas, 


Mr Suerparp. Admiral, you will direct your explanation to the 
increase, because it is obviovs to me that if vou are going to have 
operations on that field such as you have heretofore presented to us 
as being necessary, then, obviously, you must have landing aid in 
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order that the planes may function in taking off from that field and 
landing on it with reasonable operational safety. 

Admiral Comps. Recurring requirements, Mr. Chairman, are 
budgeted generally at the level prevailing during the current year 
The $500,000 increase is related to two new, nonrecurring, items: 
first, activation costs, and, second, a special improvement project. 

Activation requirements account for about half of the increase 
and cover lighting projects at two stations coming into operation 
during the latter part of the current fiscal year. The balance of the 
increase has been budgeted to modernize the : airport lighting system 
at an important overseas link along our Pacific air route. We are 
planning to equip this base as an all-weather station to accommodate 
landings under the adverse weather conditions frequently encountered 
in that locality. 


LEAD TIME FOR LANDING-AID EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. How much difficulty is anticipated in procuring 
this type of equipment, and what is the lead time necessary in pro- 
curing it / 

Admiral Comps. The difficulty of getting the equipment, sir, is in 
the lead time. The lead time for this type of equipment runs about 
1 year. 

Mr. Suerearp. How many stations are going to be involved in the 
distribution of the landing-aids requirements as presented here / 

Captain ALperMAN. Eight, sir. 

Mr. Strerparp. The same number as testified to in the previous 
justifications, is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, the necessity that creates the ex- 
penditure of the $2,000,000 that you estimate for 1953 is predicated 
upon the requirement to put these eight stations into acceptable flying 
condition, is that it? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any new subject matter in this presentation 
that has heretofore been nonexistent / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Sieprarp. Do you have any questions upon this issue, Mr. 
Fernandez ¢ 

Mr. Fernanpez. IT take it, then, that the appropriations for last 
year, because of the long lead time involved, are just now beginning 
to be paid out, is that it / ? 

Admiral Comps. That is right, Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And what you get in this appropriation will be 
paid out at the end of next year? 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


EQUIPMENT REQUEST FOR 1954 DELIVERY 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. You mean that all of this money is for aids at 
fields which are to be newly activated; is that right ? 

Captain ALDERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I thought that was what you said to Mr. 
Sheppard. 
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Admiral Comps. No, sir; $255,000 of the estimate for repair and 
replacement covers projects at stations becoming operational in 1952. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the rest of it? 

Admiral Comss. $667,000 is budgeted in 1953 for equipments that 
we will need for projects in 1954, based on the 12 months’ lead-time. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. In other words, that is for newly activated 
fields? 

Admiral Comps. It will meet requirements for repair and improve- 
ment projects to be accomplished during 1954. There also is $115,000 
for maintenance spare parts, and $178,000 for replacing damaged or 
destroyed lighting sets used by Marine Corps air squadrons overseas. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. If I understand it, then, $1,040,000, plus $293,- 
000 is really for repairs, and replacement, and the balance is in respect 
to fields to be activated from 1952 to 1954? 

Captain AvperMan. Mr. Wigglesworth, this request contemplates 
two things. First, it contains the funds to install equipments that 
we purchased last year or are purchasing this year for various sta- 
tions. Secondly, it covers the procurement cost of new equipments 
to be ordered in 1953 for installation in the year following. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That is what I am trying to get straight, how 
much is for each ¢ 

Captain ALpERMAN. $1,040,000 is for the installation of equipment, 
and $960,000 is for new equipment. 

Mr. WigGLeswortH. Some of which is simply to replace items which: 
have been destroyed or have deteriorated ¢ 

Captain ALpeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I have no further questions on this. 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up project 7c, 
“Shop equipment.” We will insert all of the subject matter that is re- 
flected on the bottom of page 8-59, down to and including the bottom 
of page 8-41. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


1951 actual ____ t eR A) eet ER ol ae ; _. $17, 254, 659 
1952 estimate ae ree stchere Backbone 15, 000, OOO 
1958 estimate.....__..__ =e Bhar dade eee kn awe = . S15. 600 


Purpose and scope of work.—This program provides shop equipment, special- 
ized tools and test equipment for use in facilities ashore and afloat engaged in 
the overhaul and repair and maintenance of aircraft, engines. and accessories 
for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. This 
program covers also the installation, modification, removal, and preservation of 
shop and test equipment and major rearrangements of shop and engine test cell 
facilities. 

Justification of funds requested.—The functioning of an efficient aircraft and 
engine overhaul program is directly dependent upon the machine tools and shop 
equipment made available to aeronautical overhaul and repair facilities. These 
facilities must be outfitted with the latest type of tools and test equipment’ to 
keep them abreast of the major developments being made in aircraft and engine 
design. Overall, requirements for shop equipment are determined to a large 
extent by the specific models of aircraft comprising the operating complement. 
In this connection it is particularly significant that the average number of jet 
aircraft programed for operation in 1958 is approximately double the number in 
operation in 1952, 
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The 1953 estimate for shop equipment totals $25,315,000 and covers the follow- 
ing requirements: 


1951 | 1952 | 1953 


’ , : arr Sree, ae . = 
Special tools and test equipment required for new aircraft $6, 350, 703 $5, 336, 000 | 812, 874, 000 
Outfitting of new shop buildings. . | 2, 931, 382 2, O58, . 138, 000 
> H 5 mm | 5 vt 
Replacement shop equipment 3, 159, 791 | 3, 549, 000 3, 507, 000 
Otber equipment requirenents_ - 4,812, 783 2, 056, 500 . 796, 000 
Total requirements_-.--....---_- $17, 254, 659 13, 000, 000 25, 315, 000 


Each of these requirement areas is discussed separately in the remaining 
sections of this project justification. 

Special tools and test equipment for new aircraft—A total of $12,874,000 is 
budgeted to equip, overhaul, repair and maintenance facilities with the new tools 
and special test equipment required to overhaul and maintain new aircraft models, 
particularly jet aircraft models, which each year enter Fleet combat units in 
increasing numbers. This particular requirement, though dealing with new 
items of equipment, is recurring since it is directly related to engineering 
advances made in the design of new aircraft, aircraft engines, and their related 
components and accessories, 

The $12,874,000 estimate for special tools and test equipment provides $2,500,000 
for the manufacture and evaluation of preproduction models of special tools and 
test equipment associated with aircraft models in the 1953 aircraft procurement 
program ; $5,121,000 for outfitting, overhaul, and repair facilities with the special 
tools and test equipment required to maintain, overhaul and repair the engines, 
propellers, and accessories being provisioned in 1958; and $5,242,000 for the 
evaluation and procurement of specialized overhaul servicing equipment and 
other new equipment for installation in shops at the major overhaul points. 
Included in the last category are newly-designed items of equipment such as 
cabin air conditioning test equipment, high frequency heating equipment, fuel 
nozzle test stands, and portable turbo-jet test cell equipment. 

Outfitting of new shop buildings.—This requirement is directly related to new 
construction being completed under the Navy's Public Works appropriations. 
\lthough funds have been budgeted in previous years for outfitting new shops, 
1953 marks the first year in which outfitting requirements will make a substantial 
impact upon the shop-equipment program, The completion of new shop buildings, 
costing in excess of $16,000,000, is a part of the Navy's over-all construction 
program designed to gear the Aeronautical Shore Establishment to the needs of 
higher-performance aircraft. These new shop buildings and facilities, which 
include turbo-prop and turbo-jet engine test cells, aircraft overhaul hangars, and 
accessories overhan! shops, require initial outtitting of machine tools, instruments 
and other shop equipment totaling $7,138,000. 

Replacement shop equipment.—Each year it is necessary to replace tools and 
equipment which are lost, deteriorated, worn out, or damaged beyond economical 
repair. These replacement requirements are generated primarily at the ten 
major overhaul stations, but other stations and ships of the active Fleet are 
issued allowances of tools and equipment to permit the maintenance of aircraft 
operating under their custody and they also have replacement requirements. 
Of the $3,507,000 budgeted for this purpose, $1,124,000 is for the replacement of 
specific items of equipment at the major overhaul and repair stations and 
£2.383.000 for the replenishment of issues of Shop equipment controlled on a stock 
level basis. 

Other equipment requirements.——The $1,796,000 estimate for: “Other equipment 
requirements” includes $1,117,000 for initial allowances, and increases in allow- 
ances, of tools and shop equipment for outfitting stations and Fleet aviation units 
and $679,000 for equipment modifications, plant improvements and shop reloca- 
tions associated with expansion and improvements within existing structures and 
therefore not included in the $7,138,000 budgeted for outtitting new buildings. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SIfOP EQUIPMENT INCREASE 
Mr. Surrrarp. Now, T am addressing myself to the fact that you 
have reflected here an estimate for 1953 for shop equipment in the 
amount of $25,315,000, against vour 1952 estimate for $13,000,000, 
which shows an increase of $12,315,000. You will address yourself 
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to the increase which is involved here at the moment, please. What 
is the explanation for that increase? 

Admiral Comers. The $12,515,000 increase, Mr. Chairman, is occa- 
sioned by larger requirements for special tools and test equipment 
associated with our new aircraft models and for outfitting new shop 
buildings. Our $12,574,000 estimate for special tools and test equip- 
ment contains $2,511,000 for the manufacture and evaluation of pre- 
production models of new tools and test equipment: $5,121,000 for 
outfitting overhaul and repair facilities witli the special tools and 
test equipment required to maintain, overhaul and repair the engines, 
propellers, and accessories being provisioned in 1953; and $5,242,000 
for the evaluation and procurement of specialized overhaul servicing 
equipment and other new equipment for installation in shops at our 
major overhaul facilities. 

Mr. Surrrarp. The breakdown reflected on page 8-40 covers the 
categories that the major portion of your funds are to be allocated to? 

Admiral Comrs. It does, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. That is comprised of special tools and test equip- 
ment required for new aircraft to the tune of $12,874,000; outfitting of 
new shop buildings, $7,138,000; replacement shop equipment, $3,507,- 
000, and other equipment requirements, $1,796,000. What are the 
other equipment requirements that you need definitely ? 


OTHER EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Captain Fox. Mr. Chairman, the other equipment requirement con- 
sists of initial outfittings and plant improvement projects. These 
improvement projects involve the rearrangement of existing equip- 
ment installations and the repair and modernization of equipment to 
accomplish changing workloads. 

Mr. Suerrarp, Now, am I to presume from the presentation that 
this total function in your shop equipment category is due to the work- 
load of overhauling and general work of that character that is an 
inherent part of the expansion program. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


DELAY IN EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Steprarp. What are the present difficulties, if any, that vou 
are running into in getting the tools that vou are going to have to 
apply in the special equipment category for new aircraft, and so 
forth? 

Admiral Comps. We are experiencing about the same difficulty that 
has been indicated earlier with reference to our aircraft and missile 
facilities expansion programs. The purchase of any machine tools 
on today’s market is a long lead-time proposition and the purchase 
of the specialized tools having to do with the overhaul of the new 
jet aircraft engines is an even longer lead-time proposition. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In developing new shop buildings, how many of 
those buildings are now available, and how many of them will vou 
have to construct, if any? 

Captain Fox. They are all available at the present time, Mr. Chair- 
man. Weare not building any completely new buildings, except two 
intended for jet-engine testing use. These latter are completely new 
buildings. 





Mr. Suerrarp. That is along the line of the subject matter that 
we discussed at some length in yesterday’s hearing, is it not? 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. The largest part of our shop equipment 
estimate for 1953 pertains to new equipment required to work on 
new aircraft and equipment models. This equipment will be installed 
in buildings presently available at our industrial overhaul facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With respect to these buildings, which you are go- 
ing to outfit, were any of them used for the same purpose prior to 
the installing of this particular type of operation / 

Admiral Comps. These buildings previously have been used for the 
overhaul of the older and simpler models of aircraft. It is necessary 
now to retool and rearrange the buildings for newer and more modern 
types of aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you are modifying them and bring- 
ing them up to date for the purpose of the general overhaul work 
of the character that will fall within the scope of these operations ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Do you have any questions on this issue, Mr. 
Fernandez ¢ 


INCREASED SPECIAL TOOL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wieciesworrn. Why do you need so much more for special tools 
and test equipment in 1953 than you had in 19527 

Captain Fox. That is directly associated with the larger numbers 
of new model aircraft we will have. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Of course it is. but it is a great deal bigger than 


the increase in numbers, is it not? 

Captain Fox. No,sir. Those figures are directly tied to numbers of 
aircraft and to their complexity. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. You are asking for almost $13,000,000 in 1953 
as compared with $5,300,000 in 1952. That is a 250 per cent increase. 
Certainly you have not any airplane number that compares with a 
250 per cent increase, have you / 

Captain Fox. Our requirement, Mr. Wigglesworth, depends on air- 
craft deliveries and on which particular models are going into service. 

Mr. WiccLesworrH. Well, what are those deliveries; what were they 
this year and what do you expect them to be in 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Wigglesworth, this requirement pertains, in part, 
and in large part, to the 27 different aircraft models which are pro- 
grammed for procurement in 1953, and which were discussed several 
days ago when we covered our aircraft procurement program. Other 
information affecting this requirement is classified and will have to 
be given otf the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicGLresworrH. You are talking about a 50 per cent increase 
in workload in the terms you have just used, and you are asking for one 
and a half times as much, or a 150 per cent increase in dollars for 
these special tools. I do not know how you arrived at these figures. 
I am just trying to get something more than generalized answers to 
the effect that you need a 50 per cent increase in this item because of 
the general increase in the Air Force. That does not help the com- 
mittee or the House at all. 

Admiral Comps. It involves numbers of the specialized tools and 
Captain Fox has the breakdown there of the items that we expect to 
purchase with this appropriation, 
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Captain Fox. 1 might add that these figures are in accord with 
Munitions Board case I percentages. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Munitions Board what / 

Captain Fox. Case I percentages, sir. These percentages have been 
established to serve as a guide with respect to the procurement both 
of spares and of special overhaul tools and test equipment. 

Mr. WiecteswortuH, Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Well, the only thing that this shows me in 
respect to this $12,874,000 item is that you are getting some industrial 
type of shop equipment and some standard aeronautical equipment, 
and a certain number of dollars is asked for each, and that they add 
up to $12,874,000. It does not mean anything in terms of the work- 
load we were discussing. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Wigglesworth, this estimate has to do par- 
ticularly, as I said a moment ago, with the costs and types of tools 
necessary to support the diversified plane models we have to main- 
tain and operate. 

Mr. WieGieswortH, | do not doubt one word of that, Admiral. I 
am simply trying to relate the over-all increase in cost in some way 
to the over-all increase in workload. I have been seeking an explana- 
tion of why the increase in costs should not move substantially in 
step with the over-all increase in workload. 

Admiral Comps. It does not involve volume of workload, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, nearly so much as it involves variety of workload. 
These are the new tools we have to have, the highly specialized tools 
we have to have, to support our new aircraft and engine models. 

Mr. WigeLesworru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIAL TOOL INVENTORY 


Mr. Sueprarv. What, if any, inventory, in storage or elsewhere, 
that is not presently operational in the new tool classification for 
jet overhaul and functions of like character do you have on hand 
at this time ¢ 

Adimiral Comps. We have none on hand in the category we are 
presently requesting. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then, obviously, if you are going to operate in the 
field of the jet category you must get your tools from some place. 

Admiral Comes. ‘That is what we are requesting at this time under 
this particular estimate. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Then what you are presently asking for is to get 
new tools for new types of operations because in the major propor- 
tion of the instances the tools that you are using on the reciprocating 
engine operation would not be adaptable to the jet function ¢ 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 


GROUND ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Sueprrarp. We will take up the next item reflected on page 8-42 
of the justifications under the title “Ground electronics.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $33,000,000. In 1952 it was $29,641,000. 
This shows an increase of $3,359,000, 

We will insert the written purpose and scope of work in the record 
at this point. 

(The matter is as follows :) 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The most significant characteristic of electronic equipment, whether ground 
or airborne, is the rapidity with which it is rendered obsolete by technological 
advancements. Electronic equipment is taking over an ever-increasing share of 
the burden associated with the military mission of naval aircraft and, to do this 
effectively, must be capable of performing at all times with a miximum degree 
of reliability and safety. New ground systems must be installed concurrently 
with corresponding improvements in aircraft electronic equipment and the Ground 
Electronics Program accordingly is concerned with the replacement of deterio- 
rated equipment and with modernization and improvement of existing installa- 
tions to meet requirements of present-day aircraft. 

More specifically, this program provides for the procurement, installation, 
major repair, and replacement of ground electronic equipment used for air navi- 
gation and landing aids, air surveillance, identification, ground control of 
intercept, ground-to-air communications, and intra-station radio and teletype 
communications. The objective of this program is the equipping of naval air 
stations with the modern communication and navigational aid equipment that 
is indispensable to the safe and successful operation of high-performance military 
aircraft. Electronic equipments procured under this program are for ground 
use only and complement the airborne equipments budgeted under the “Construc- 
tion of Aireraft and Related Procurement, Navy” appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp, You may make your justification and address your- 
self primarily to the increase reflected, 

Admiral Comps. This $33,000,000 estimate, Mr. Chairman, pro- 
vides for the procurement of equipment to outfit stations and fields 
associated with the augmentation in air strength programed in 1952 
and 1953 and to modernize and replace equipment at existing stations 
on an incremental basis. The ground electronic equipment ‘and serv- 
ices financed under this estimate are integrally related to the aircraft 


installations which they complement and are essential for safety of 
flight. I will insert at this point in the record a 3-year analysis of 
the subproject areas covered by the scope of our Ground Electronics 
Program and then proceed to discuss each of these areas in turn. 


1953 


Requirements at newly-activated stations $7, 160, 000 75, 000 $7, 646, 000 


Me on rnization ; ind replacement of communi cation equipment 6, 393, 000 900 6, 477, 000 
Modernization and replacement of navigational aid equipment 11, 159, 000 7, 080, 000 12,960, 000 
O00 6, S17, 000 


Related electronic requirements 5, 449, 555 1,052, 


lotal estimate é 30, 161, 555 29, 641, 000 33, G00, 000 


REQUIREMENTS AT NEWLY-ACTIVATED STATIONS 


The new stations and fields being activated to support the aug- 
mented forces require minimum allowances of communication, navi- 
gational aid, and related electronic equipment for the support of safe 
and efficient flight operations. A total of $7,646,000 is budgeted to 
cover station activation requirements, comprised of: $4,144,000 for 
transmitters and receivers, radio control tower equipment, mobile 
communication vans and trailers, and other Communication equip- 
ment; $3,026,000 for navigational aids, including radio and radar 
beacons, height and direction finders, precision and surveillance ra- 
dars and associated radar equipment, and $476,000 for electronic test 
equipment. Of the total budgeted for new stations and_ fields, 
$1,062,000 is for the station and fields programed for activation in 
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1953 and $6,584,000 is for stations and fields coming into operation 
late in 1952. 


MODERNIZATION AND REPLACEMENT OF COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Our 1953 estimate for communications is based on requirements gen- 
erated at air stations for control tower communications, mobile 
ground-to-air communications, ntra-station communications and in- 
ternal security communications. The largest requirement m 1953 
involves the procurement of transmitters, receivers, antennas and as- 
sociated equipments to implement a change-over by the military to 
higher frequency bands. This conversion program currently is under- 
way and will be completed as quickly as the availability of new 
equipment will permit. 

The 1953 program contemplates the continuance of a phased pro- 
gram of modernizing control tower operations and of improving mo- 
bile ground-to-air communications. The estimate provides also for 
the normal replacement of equipment that each year must be replaced 
because of obsolescence or excessive det terioration. Included in this 

category is the whole range of transmitters, receivers and antennas, 
hel fixed and portable, that are basic to ground-to-air communica- 
tion systems. <A total of $6,477,000 is budgeted to cover essential 
modernization and replacement communication requirements in 1953. 


MODERNIZATION AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVIGATIONAL AID EQUIPMENT 
. 


Our 1953 estimate for navigational aid equipment, totaling 
$12,060,000, is based largely on requirements of the material improve- 
ment program, One of the principal objectives of this program is 
to provide air station navigation systems with newly developed elec- 
tronic aids in conjunction with the installation of companion airborne 
units in naval aircraft. The installation of new electronic devices is 
being accomplished on an incremental basis with priority given to the 
major air stations, particularly the all-weather stations. Since there 

can be no compromise with safety, these stations must be capable of 
supporting flight operations under weather conditions approaching 
zero Visibility and zero ceiling. 

This 1953 estimate prov ides for the procurement of improved radar 
equipments for installation at the major stations. These navigational 
aids include radar beacons and direction finders, surveillance radars, 
and new electronic aids that complement new airborne units being 
installed in aircraft. Also covered by the navigational aids estimate 
isa third increment of a program to outfit Marine ground controlled 
intercept squadrons with mobile radar for use in the tactical control 
of aircraft in forward areas 


RELATED ELECTRONIC REQUIREMENTS 


A total of $6,817,000 is budgeted to cover other requirements for 
ground electronics in 1953. This portion of the estimate provides for 
the procurement of electronic test equipment and for the procurement 
of radar and telemetering equipment required to support an acceler- 
ated guided missiles testing program at a test facility. Also included 
are the costs of rehabilitating and overhauling ground electronic 
equipment, principally ground controlled approach and other large 
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radar sets and the costs of installing communications and navigational 
aid equipment that will be delivered in 1953. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This entire program has to do with electronic func- 
tions that go into your expanded program, and also to the aspect of 
improvements in scientific developments that you are applying in the 
different locations involved, is that correct ? 

Admiral Comes. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many locations are involved in this program ? 

Commander Curtst1an. The total number of locations involved in 
our estimate for activation costs is represented by 19 auxiliary landing 
fields; two major air stations, Marine Corps air stations; 1 naval air 
station; and 1 naval auxiliary air station. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your total number of stations is 23 / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, if we include in the count the 19 auxiliary 
landing fields. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is the information pertaining to those stations 
confidential / 

Commander Crristian. With the exception of Gne station, they are 
located within the continental limits and are not classified. The 
equipment going into the stations, however, is classified. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The number of stations can be put on the record, 
but the equipment that you are referring to that will go into the sta- 
tions you want off the record / 

Commander Curistran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Off the*record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Insert into the record a table showing the stations 


and the dollars to be expended in connection with each station, but 
lo not express what the dollars will buy. 


Summary of ground electronics requirements for new stations and fields 


Station Activation equipment 
Classified Overseas Base ane bios inieenresenigeceimm, Ag Ln 
Marine Corps Air Station, Miami, “Fla_ a Sy wee ccenes, tee ee 
Naval Air Station, Hutchinson, Kans__ © fot eae S a is 1, 034, 700 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Barin Field, Ala____- J eryrery 397, 280 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Brown, Calif___- ert owt gegee ee 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Charlestown, R. I___- Pasko a 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Crows Landing, Calif — _-—__ a F 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Edenton, N. C pers Stent be 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Fallon, Nev___.--___-___-_____- eset 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Fentress, Ya_- PER Te EE RH , 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Kitsap County, W ash__ " B 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Mayport, Fla yam ‘, eat Iae ae 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Mojave, Calif 3 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Parris Island, S. C 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Ream Field, Calif__ Sees 178, 3§ 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Richmond, Fla____--—- i oe 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Fiéld, Santa Rosa, Calif_—-~-___ ees » 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing F ield, Arlington, Wash______-- ne Paes 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Beaufort, S. (~~. --______- EAS LAs 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Rockland, Maine Ae é. 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Sanford, Maine- oc ee Sut sk 2 oe 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Santa Maria, Calif....-.______- ‘ 178, 390 
Auxiliary Landing Field, Wilmington, N. C_-----__-~- aap 178, 390 


Total requirements at newly activated stations__- eet <t 7, 646, 690 
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INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. SuHerparp. With reference to the increases reflected in dollars 
on this confidential breakdown, why are the increases necessary ¢ 
Take the top three which are the longest. 

Captain jek pg These top three items, Mr. Chairman, represent 
equipment requirements at newly activated stations of major size. A 
complete listing of the equipment. necessary is provided on the detail 
pages of the confidential breakdown you have before you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to the complete estimate that is be- 
fore us in total, this is a follow-up program in the electronic field that 
is compatible with the requirements that have appeared in your previ- 
ous justifications ? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is an integral part of an over-all operation, 
is that it? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


LEAD TIME IN ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHerparp. And the lead time involved here, I presume, is upon 
the same general time element that has been involved in like charac- 
teristics that have been inquired into previously ? 

Admiral Comps. Very similar; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How much are you behind in your electronic con- 
tracts under the appropriation of the previous year? 

Admiral Comrs. We can best give you the obligation figures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am inquiring into the actual deliveries. You have 
already, from a previous appropriation bill, issued procurement. or- 
ders. Taking some of the first ones, if you happen to have them avail- 
able, what is the amount of time involved between the time that you 
issued the procurement order until you got deliveries? 

Mr. Lewis. In general, we have had delivered 2 percent of the 
equipment orders. 

Mr. Suepparv. Two percent of the orders put out ? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Over a period of what time? 

Mr. Lewts. Since the 1st of July 1951 to the 31st of January 1952. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is in the electronic area, and is subject to the same 
long lead-time considerations that we discussed previously with re- 
spect to our aireraft procurement program. There are very few items, 
as evidenced by the 2-percent figure, that we can get in as short a 
period as 7 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would obviously mean that you are going to run 
over into 1953 in order to consummate the expenditures under the 
previous appropriation. 

Mr. Lewis. It will run fairly well into 1953, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. About the middle of 1953? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything happening in that field of opera- 
tion that looks as though you will have an increased production 
ability that will pick up what appears to be a serious lag? 
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Admiral Comes. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is. We feel that al- 
though this production is getting off to a slow start, the second and 
third sources now coming into the picture will considerably shorten 
this time span as we go along through the years. Once these new 
firms get the know-how of making this type of equipment, we feel 
they will get the equipment out sooner. The laying out of their shops 
and all of the other problems involved in getting production under 
way takes a great deal of time initially that will not be required as 
follow-on orders are placed. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. Just what would happen to your total program if 
funds were to be cut from this item because of the inability of industry 
to deliver the equipment? Just what would happen to your program ? 

Admiral Comps. It would fall down completely, Mr. Chairman, and 
our requirements would not be met. 

Mr. Suerparpd, In other words, you do not think that the production 
momentum would be increased to the degree you anticipate for ex- 

penditure purposes of appropriations that we are presently 
sale sidering ¢ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; the production momentum, instead of in- 
creasing, would tend to decrease. If a contractor does not have the 
orders to Keep his plant producing, he has to lay off his workers and 
curtail his organization. Unless the funds requested for 1953 are 
provided, there will be a 1-year gap in orders and that definitely 
would affect both current deliveries and the rate at which we could 
vet deliveries from new orders placed in later years. It would take 
many months to overcome a slow-down brought on by lack of addi- 
tional orders in 1953. 

Mr. Surpparb. I am just wondering, and particularly am I address- 
ing myself to the electronics field, if by happenstance, or perhaps good 
judgment, we are creating a continuity of production cushion to the 
detriment of the required production as of the moment. When I say 
that, my mind is going back to the fact that we have planes that 
are completed sitting out on the aprons and being transferred out 
of the various places awaiting the electronic equipment. 

This is a point here where we can go into a phase of diminishing 
returns, as I understand the production in this category. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srepparp. Are we trying to cushion the effectiveness of a 
continuity of production to a general detriment that is costing us 
money in some other place ? 

Admiral Comes. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
Bureau of Aeronautics is headed that way. It is true that, as we have 
said, we have had to stretch out our aircraft procurement but that was 
made necessary in part by the inability of our component manufac- 
turers to meet the original schedules. Tt still is essential for our 
component manufacturers, including those in the electronics field, 
to expand their production. We need their production now just as 
badly as we ever did and we have emphasized this in our dealings with 
them. ‘They have been told very clearly that the stretch out in air- 
frame and engine procurement is by no means an opening for them to 
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slow down. In fact, the electronics procurement area is one having the 
longest lead-time of any and therefore one most in need of further 
acceleration. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then it is obvious to assume that we need them more 
than we needed them in the past ? 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, and we are trying our best to get 
second and third sources into production as quickly as possible, for 
two reasons: first, to help in getting us this equipment we need right 
now for our immediate operating requirements, and, second, to come 
along after this and not to interfere with it, to get the industrial base 
broadened for mobilization. Those are the two objectives for which 
we are striving. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Under the headway that you are making produc- 
tion-wise in the electronics field, and then use your airplane-frame 
production as a basis of analysis on the other side, it would occur to 
me that you have already arrived at a point where you have to escalate 
the electronics production to catch up, not for the reservoir that you 
are going to hold over, but for your current operations. 

Admiral Comps. That is exactly the position we are in, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Production problems in the electronics field lave 
bothered me for some time. There is definitely a bottleneck situation. 
It is costing us a lot of money right now. 


EFFORTS TO OVERCOME ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT BOTTLENECK 


Admiral Comps. If the committee has the time, I think that it would 
be apropros if I could have a little demonstration of one of the steps 
we are taking to decrease this electronic lead-time. That step actually 
is being taken under our industrial-mobilization program, which 
comes up for discussion later in your hearing, but it ties in directly 
with the problem raised by Mr. Sheppard and shows what can be done 
to simplify the production of electronics items. 

Captain Reynorps. Mr. Chairman, I can explain only part of this 
for the record and when I get to the details I will have to go off the 
record, 

This item T have here [showing] is typical of many made by 
electronics firms today. It is made in just about the same fashion 
as a radio set in 1918. There has been no change because it is an 
assembly of many of these little components, thousands of them, each 
having a different capacity and coming in a different size. These 
components flow into a Nation-wide pipeline: they are shipped all 
around the country to the various companies which ‘assemble them by 
hand into items of equipment similar to the one I have here this 
afternoon. All of these small parts [indicating] are inserted by hand 
and wired together by hand processes. We believe it can be done 
mechanically, “from raw material, and we have been striving for some 
time to adapt the production processes to machine methods. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You also want to have it completely assembled by 
machinery from raw materials? 

Captain Reynorps. The ultimate aim is to have it completely assem- 
bled by machinery from raw materials. We will not be able to do that 
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all in one step, but we can progress to that point through a series of 
intermediate stages. I will explain how off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. This development, Mr. Chairman, is one indica- 
tion of what we are doing to cut down the long-time interval now 
delaying electronics production. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are not only cutting down your time; you are 
reducing your cost, and incidentally when you are doing that you are 
making both our offense and defense more practical and effective. 

Admiral Comss. That has been our aim, Mr. Chairman. 


DELIVERIES DURING 1952 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. I notice for the requirement, at newly activated 
stations, you had $7,160,000 for 1951, and estimated obligations for 
1952, $175,000, which means that you have had $7,335,000 in those 2 
vears. Do I understand in terms of delivery that you have had only 
about 2 percent to date, or only about $146,000 worth ? 

Mr. Lewts. The 2 percent applies to the entire program, Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, and not to Just the first items. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. It applies to the $33,000,000 ? 

Mr. Lewts. To the $29,641,000 appropriated for 1952, sir. 

Mr. Wieciresworrn. You are asking for requirements at newly 
activated Navy stations. 

Admiral Comss. That is to cover the reactivation requirements that 
we discussed a few moments ago. 


STATION REACTIVATION 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. How many stations did you have in 19524 

Admiral Comps. One newly activated station only is being equipped 
from our 1952 funds, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wieeresworti. You mean that the $175,000 represents one 
newly activated station ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. And for 1953 you are going to reactivate 23 
new stations / 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir: including the 19 auxiliary landing fields. 

Mr. Wiecirswortn. The average per station is still considerably 
above what it was for the one station. 

Admiral Comps. That particular station was Chincoteague, Va. 
It previously was under the management control of the Bureau of 
Ordnance and came to us with most of the necessary equipment already 
installed. The cost to us, then, was considerably less than for a newly 
activated station. 

Mr. Wiecirswortn. How many stations did you activate in 1951 
with the $1.760,000 ¢ 

Mr. Meprry. Ten stations, sir. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ESTIMATES 
Mr. Wiceieswortn. There seems to be both mathematically, and 
specifically in terms of the 23 new stations—according to the confi- 


dential sheet that you have give us—a good deal of variation between 
the dollars required. For instance, I notice items 1, 2, and 3 call for 
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$1,412,650 for two of them, and $1,043,700 for the third one, while 
most of them run around $178,390. What is the explanation of the 
three large items? 

Captain ALDERMAN. The first three are full-status air stations, at 
which aircraft are based and to which they always have to return, 
whatever the weather. All of the others are auxiliary landing fields, 
which must have communications, landing, and take-off equipment 
but need none of the expensive navigational aid equipment. There 
are no aircraft based on an auxiliary landing field; they return to 
the parent station overnight. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. If we have had only 2 percent in terms of 
delivery for a period of 2 years, and therefore presumably have an 
unexpended balance of over $29,000,000—— 

Captain ALDERMAN. Those figures, Mr. Wigglesworth, relate only to 
fiscal year 1952 transactions to date and involve a period of 7 months. 
The fiscal year 1952 funds have been only 2 percent expended because 
of the long equipment lead time. 

Admiral Comps. I might add, Mr. Wigglesworth, that the funds are 
fully obligated even though only 2 percent of the deliveries have 
been received at this point. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You mean the funds have all been obligated ? 

Admiral Comps. They have, sir, but only 2 percent of the deliveries 
have been made. That, you may recall, was the original statement— 
2 percent of the deliveries have been received. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. That means that 2 percent of the funds have 
actually been expended. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; because we pay for the equipment as it 
is delivered. 

Mr. WieeresworrH. Within what period of time do you expect 
the other 98 percent to be delivered ? 


DELIVERY LEAD TIME 


Admiral Comps. We should have it all delivered, I estimate, by 
June of 1953; in other words, by the middle of the calendar vear 1955. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. A year and a half hence? 

Admiral Comps. That is just about what our lead time is—18 to 
24 months from the time we order. 

Mr. WicerieswortH. When will the items you are requesting here 
of $33,000,000 be delivered if the funds are obligated as you contem- 
plate obligating them / 

Admiral Cons. As production now is on a build-up, 1 would esti- 
mate that the latest delivery would be made about 18 months beyond 
the order time. Of course, this appropriation will not be available 
until July 1 at the earliest, so that the earliest, with the present 
lead time this equipment probably could be delivered would be 18 
months thereafter. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. In December of 1954, or later / 

Admiral Comrs. It might be earlier. [say earlier because, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, producti ion is on the build-up and the production 
forces are becoming better skilled. Then too, I hope that they will be 
able to get their materials somewhat quicker than they have been able 
to get them in the past. Aluminum, at least, will be a little freer 
and we expect to have more copper. 
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In general, I predict that we probably will be able to get our 
materials quicker. Further, I predict that the know-how of the 
manufacturers will be better and that we can expect to get relatively 
auicker deliveries on equipment ordered next year than we can on 
equipment. ordered with the appropriations that we have just 
discussed. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Even though you got only 2 percent in 7 
months, you think that you can get 100 percent in the next 18 months? 

Admiral Comes. I do, sir. 

Mr. Wigc_eswortu. That presupposes a tremendous increase im 
production. 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. They are working now on the entire 100 percent. They 
are getting their materials in and they are starting to fabricate the 
completed articles. The 2 percent does not measure the total amount 
of work accomplished. It measures the amount that has been 
delivered. 

Mr. Wieeitrswortn. The whole 100 percent is actually in pro- 
duction now? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 


Researcn AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next item reflected on page 
S45 of the justifications, budget activity No. 8, “Research and 
development.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $185,000,000, Your estimate for 1952 
is $161,519,000, or an increase of $23,481,000. 

We will insert pages 8-45 and 8-46 of the justifications in the 
record at this time. 

You will take up your explanation. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Budget activity 8 —Research and development 






a | 

No. Project { 1951 actual [1952 estimate 1953 estimate 

&9 Aircraft | $39,707,336 | $56,760,000 | — $62, 500,000 
&b Guided missiles 5 20,455,090 | = 24, 300, 000 25, 500, 000 
8c Power plants 18, 170,342 | 119,300,000 | 29, 800, 000 
&d Electronics 25, GOS, 195 23,070, 000 | 26, 000, 000 
Se Shipboard aviation equipment 11, 480, 459 15, 255, 000 18, 500, 000 
Sf Supporting programs ; 18, 727, 235 22, 844, 000 22, 700, 000 
Total direct obligations : ‘ 134, 148, 657 161, 519, 900 185, 00°, 000 


1 Includes $1,500,000 transferred from ‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of Defense ”’ 


Programs comprising the research and development activity cover: The con- 
tractual costs of designing, developing, fabricating, and testing aircraft, missile, 
power-plant and other component and related equipment prototypes; direct 
labor and direct material required to conduct development and test projects at 
naval facilities; and support for developmental work performed by other services 
and outside agencies from which naval aviation will derive substantial benefit. 

The effectiveness of naval aviation is directly influenced by the rate of progress 
which is achieved under its research and development programs. The importance 
of these programs, accordingly, is best measured by the value of naval aviation 
to the defense of the United States and to the security of the world. Each of 
these vital programs is thoroughly and continuously screened by the Bureau of 
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Aeronautics, by the Chief of Naval Operations, and by the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, to insure that there is a continuing need for each project planned or 
underway, that the desired progress is being accomplished, that adequate sup- 
porting projects have been programed, and that all possible economies consistent 
with efficiency of operations are being effected. 

The estimate for each program was determined by pricing each project within 
the program. In total, the amount budgeted for fiscal year 1953 reflects the cost 
of sustaining the current level of research and development effort in areas directed 
toward meeting urgent fleet requirements for equipment having performance 
capabilities superior to that presently available. It contemplates the initiation 
of important new projects to meet new tactical concepts, plus the continuation 
of existing projects, with particular emphasis on equipment for which detinite 
uses have been determined and requirements dates established. 

The rate of progress in research and development is related directly to the 
level of expenditures made possible by the appropriations provided. Expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1958 are expected to continue at approximately the rate which 
will prevail during the last half of fiscal year 1952, and the budget estimates for 
the coming year are therefore predicated on having an appropriation equal to this 
rate. In this connection, it is significant that the former backlog of unexpended 
contracts is rapidly being exhausted and that all new contracts are being financed 
only on a short-term basis because of financial limitations. It no longer is 
possible, under this method of financing, to continue the 1952 rate of progress 
in research and development areas without an appropriation at least equal in 
amount to the expenditures required. 

Details of projects comprising the research and development budget activity 
are classified and for that reason are being presented separately in a classified 
supplement to the budget estimates for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Suerparp. Admiral, taking page 8-15 of the justifications, 
and then looking at the titles and the dollars reflec ‘ted on page 8-9 
of the confidential communication, I ask you why it is in the confi- 
dential category and yet at the same time it is expressed for inser- 
tion in the record in its identical components as far as the mathe- 
maties are concerned, on page 8-45 of the unclassified justifications / 

Admiral Comrs. That portion of the unclassified statement was 
included solely for continuity. It is the material which follows, 
that. is confidential. 

Mr. Surerparp. Before you proceed with vour statement, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that this project is broken down into 
six categories. You will make a brief general statement, because we 
are inserting most of that material. Then we will take up the proj- 
ects as they are reflected here. 

Admiral Comes. I will just read a few excerpts from what we 
are putting in the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, if you will. 

Admiral Comrs. Programs comprising the Research and Develop- 
ment activity cover: The contractual costs of designing, developing, 
fabricating, and testing aircraft, missile, power-plant and other com- 
ponent and related equipment prototypes; direct labor and direct 
material required to conduct development and test projects at naval 
facilities; and support for developmental work performed by other 
services and outside agencies from which naval aviation will derive 
substantial benefit. 

The effectiveness of naval aviation is directly influenced by the 
rate of progress which is achieved under its. research and develop- 
ment programs. The importance of these programs, accordingly, is 
best measured by the value of naval aviation to the defense of the 
United States and to the security of the world. ; 
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* Each one of these vital programs is thoroughly and continuously 
screened by the Bureau of Aeronautics, by the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, and by the Research and Development Board, to insure that 
there is a continuing need for each project planned or underway, 
that the desired progress is being accomplished, that adequate sup- 
porting projects have been programed, and that all possible econ- 
omies consistent with efficiency of operations are being effected. 

The estimate for each program was determined by pricing each 
project within the program. In total, the amount budgeted for fiscal 
vear 1953 reflects the cost of sustaining the current level of research 
and development effort in areas directed toward meeting urgent fleet 
requirements for equipment having performance capabilities superior 
to that presently available. It contemplates the initiation of impor- 
tant new projects to meet new tactical concepts, plus the continuation 
of existing projects, with particular emphasis on equipment for which 
definite uses have been determined and requirements dites established. 

The rate of progress in research and development is related directly 
to the level of expenditures made possible by the appropriations pro- 
vided. Expenditures for fiscal year 1953 are expected to continue 
at approximately the rate which will prevail during the last half of 
fiscal year 1952 and the budget estimates for the coming year are 
therefore predicated on having an appropriation equal to this rate. 
In this connection, it is significant that the former backlog of unex- 
pended contracts is rapidly being exhausted and that all new con- 
tracts are being financed only on a short-term basis because of financial 
limitations. It no longer is possible, under this method of financing, 
to continue the 1952 rate of progress in research and development 
areas Without an appropriation at least equal in ameunt to the expendi- 
tures required. 

Details of projects comprising the Research and Development 
budget activity are classified and for that reason are being presented 
separately in a classified supplement to the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1953. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Obligations and commitments incurred under this budget activity 
during the first six months of the fiscal year 1952 totaled $133,873,577, 
which represents 82.9 percent of the amount appropriated under the 
budget activity for this year, and the entire appropriation will be 
fully obligated by June 30, 1952. As of December 31, 1951, our unex- 
pended balance amounted to $228,689,091. 


AIRCRAFT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up budget activity 8a now. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman, all of this is confidential and will 
have to be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 
Mr. Sueprarp. How much of the total is contracted out, and how 


much of it is done directly by the Navy in the category that you have 
just discussed and which you have presented ? 
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Mr. Lewis. About 95 percent is contracted out. 

Mr. Suepparp. Broken down into contracts, can you tell me, at 
the moment, how many contracts that would mean within the bracket 
of the 95 percent ? 

Mr. Lewis. About 25 contracts, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeEswortH. How many / 

Mr. Lewis. 25, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. On the top of page 10 of your supplement you refer 
to funds for continuing existing projects and the initiation of several 
new ones. Can you give us some examples of those, either on or off 
the record ? 

Admiral Comps. Of the continuing projects / 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. Admiral Grant, Assistant Chief of Bureau. for 
Research and Development, can explain that. 

Admiral Grant. There are approximately 22 continuing projects 
which will be financed with 1953 funds. Many of those, as Admiral 
Combs stated, I estimate probably six, will be completed during the 
fiscal year 1953. We plan to start the four new ones in the list read 
by Admiral Combs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarv. How long have you been associated with the opera- 
tion that you are presently referring to, Admiral ? 

Admiral Grant. Approximately 33 years, Mr. Chairman, but I 
have been in charge of the programs for only 14 months. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Well, anyone knows that when you are engaged 
in this type of operation you are not operating in the so-called stop 
watch or time clock function because, naturally the operation would 
preclude that possibility. From your own observation, in the length 
of time you have had to view the program, do you figure that the 
end results are completely justifying the expenditures heretofore 
made? 

Admiral Grant. I do, sir; it has been my observation that these 
have been perhaps the most productive expenditures of any that have 
been made. In the case of these aircraft prototype programs, the 
acceleration and consequent increase in at ae really did not come 
until after Korea. Because of the time required to complete the design, 
construction, and evaluation of a prototype aircraft, those started 
since Korea have not yet been completed. Boies of them will be com- 
pleted next. year. 

Mr. SHepparp. At the top of page 11, Admiral, you refer to several 
new prototype models. Off the record, what will they do that your 
present types will not do? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead and make your general statement on the 
breakdown, Admiral. 

Admiral Comps. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 








REFERENCE TO INDIRECT RESEARCH COSTS 


Mr. SuerrarD. On the record. How inclusive is this estimate of 
$185,000,000% That is, what additional costs of this appropriation, 
if any, are in the category of indirect or supporting costs 4 

Mr. Lewts. This estimate covers only the direct costs of research and 
development, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Reflected on the top of page 12 of your supplement 
you refer to one missile which is close to the point of release for fleet. 
use. What is this particular reference 4 

Admiral Comps. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Well, the entire program is wrapped up, of course, 
in security. It is a rather difficult thing to develop on the record be- 
cause of the fact that it does definitely fall within the involvement of 
security. 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF OVER-ALL MILITARY PLAN 


When it comes to handling the presentation on the floor of the 
House it, obviously, leaves us in a restricted position in trying to do 
the kind of a job we would like to do on the record and otherwise. 
However, there is no question about the total appropriation, as far 
as research and development is concerned. It contains an essential 
part of our total over-all military plan, both localized and expansive- 
wise, and it becomes more prevalent in the expansion requirement 
than it would if we had it strictly localized. That is true, is it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the evidence we have had in the past, I think, 
is indicative of moneys, generally speaking, well spent. 

For example, we had a visual example that was introduced to us 
a few moments ago that within itself would resolve itself down to 
a considerable portion of research and development in order to create 
and maintain the devices that are ultimately going to be utilized for 
the reduction of cost, rapidity of production, and so forth. I think 
that was quite an outstanding example within itself. 

That was not a part of this particular budget, was it / 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But, nevertheless, the factors involved there con- 
tribute to the mechanism or function within this appropriation, gen- 
erally speaking, because whether it be that particular item emanating 
from another appropriation or not, research and development is very 
clearly indicated as being necessary, and necessarily remains to be 
developed in all circumstances. 

Some conclusions have been worked out and arrived at far more 
rapidly than others. 


EVALUATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Again, there is no mechanical precision on which you ean put the 
vardstick of dollar investment insofar as research and development 
is concerned until you have completed the program, when you can 
then evaluate the end result achieved. There will be many a dollar 
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spent in accomplishing the end mission that it is very difficult to 
trace to actual application because of the interwoven aspects of the 
sciences going into the ultimate end to be achieved. It is a very 
difficult program to analyze, to evaluate, and to reach the definite 
conclusion that you are going to get 100 cents on the dollar, at least 
from some people’s viewpoint. It all depends upon how we want 
to evaluate what we finally receive out of research and development, 
and the resulting experience gained is about the only common de- 
nominator that you can adopt in analyzing the dollar expenditures 
in a function of this character. 

The manner in which it is supervised would, in my opinion, 
obviously be the controlling factor as to where money might be waste- 
fully applied. Now, if you try to go beyond that point, I think you 
lose all that management control, at least that is my impression of it. 

It is a very intriguing and a very interesting feature in this bill. 

It would be well if it were feasible for more people to have the 
opportunity some day of viewing many of the research and develop- 
ment programs that are under w ay. I have been permitted to see 
and have had the opportunity to observe many of them, and I have 
found them all extremely interesting. 


NECESSITY FOR CONTINUING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Once in a while we are asked where is all of this research and de- 
velopment ever going to end, and my answer is when will man cease to 
exist, because I think our modern improvements that have already 
been evaluated are definitely in line with the necessity of the ultimate 
in research and development, and that without it we would not be the 
Nation that we are today. 

We have been a little dilatory at times in the past in evaluating the 
end results of research and development, but I think realization is 
pretty much established now as to its general value. 

While we have frequently had some doubting Thomases I can only 
be sympathetic with them because sometimes they are so far removed 
from actual observation of what has taken place that it is difficult 
for them to evaluate what has bys accomplished. 

Mr. Fernandez, do you have any questions pertaining to the subject 
matter that we have under disc ussion ¢ 

Mr. Fernanpez. O1f the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicenkswortu. This S185.000,000 which is requested for re- 
search and development is for this Bureau alone, as T understand it ? 


REVIEW OF PROGRAM BY RESEARCIT AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. I might add, sir, that our 
request-for funds and the other Bureaus’ requests for funds, the other 
Departments, have all been correlated and approved and screened 
not only by the Navy, but by the Research and Development Board for 
all three services. In other words every single project has been care- 
fully screened to avoid duplications, and to avoid undue emphasis on 
one part of research and development to the detriment of another 
part. 


95338-—52 47 
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TOTAL ESTIMATE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WiecieswortH. What is the over-all request, Admiral Clexton, 
for research and development by the Navy? 

Admiral Ciexton. $480,000,000 for direct Research and Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. $480,000,000 plus such amount of money if any 
as may be turned over from the special fund of the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE FOR NEW PROJECTS 


Mr. Wieereswortn. I notice that your request for aircraft shows 
an increase from $56,750,000 to $62,500,000. You tell us that 82 
percent of the latter is to carry on or to complete existing projects, so 
that the increase is represented primarily by the initiation of new 
projects, I take it. 

You told us something about the first of those projects which is 
referred to in the confidential supplement on pages 8 to 11. What 
can you say about the other three new projects that are referred to, 
either on or off the record ? 

Admiral Comps. May I have Admiral Grant speak to that question, 
please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN POWER PLANT PROJECT 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Your power plant item shows an increase from 
$19.300.000 to $29,800.000, a $10,500,000 increase. What is the ex- 
planation of that very substantial increase / 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceirswortH. Why do we need so much more money for this 
project in 1953 than in 1952? 

Admiral Grant. The answer, sir, should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. What is meant by critical materials conserva- 
tion research ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT RESULTS WITH THE OTHER 
SERVICES 


Mr. Surprarp. Out of your total operations here in research and 
development, how much have you contributed that is being utilized 
by other services, and I am speaking now of Navy developments? 

Admiral Comrs. The Navy has developed two aircraft in particular 
that have been adopted by other services. One isa very high-perform- 
ance high-speed bomber, which has been accepted by the Air Force 
as a medium bomber. 

Admiral Granr. I have here a fairly comprehensive list of items 
that have been developed by the Bureau of Aeronautics and are now 
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being procured by the Air Force. I think it is quite an impressive 
list. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is very interesting. You are to be compli- 
mented for contributing that much to the over-all picture, particularly 
when it is adaptable by a sister service. 

Admiral Comps. This indicates, Mr. Chairman, how well-coordi- 
nated research and development is and how we each draw from the 
other for the various equipments that fit our respective requirements. 


InpusrriAL Mopinizarion 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. We will pick up the next item which is reflected on pages 
8 to 47 of the justifications under Budget Activity No. 9, industrial 
mobilization. It is indicated here that your estimate for 1953 is 
$7,206,000 and in 1952 it was $6,221,000, or an increase of $985,000. 
We will insert pages 8 to 47 of the justifications in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity 9.—Industrial mobilization 


No. | Project | 1951 actual (1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
2 ——_|——— FSA b eae dae rst Pes Pye Xe, EAs SCLC ae 
9a | Reserve plants | $721, 854 $327. 000 $31, 000 
9b | Machine tools and industrial equipment 25, 083, 914 119, 000 100, 0°O 
9¢c | Industry preparedness measures 3, 304, 423 5, 500, 000 6, 775, 000 
9d | Planning within department of defense | 265, 000 275, 000 300, C00 
| Total direet obligations pats Ane to 5 | 29,375,191 6, 221, 000 7, 206, (00 
| 


| 


This activity provides for: (1) maintenance of stand-by plants, 
(2) maintenance and preservation of machine tools and other pro- 
duction equipment, (3) development and implementation of industrial 
preparedness measures on a Nation-wide scale for aircraft manufac- 
turing and supporting industries, and (4) Bureau of Aeronautics’ 
contribution to industrial mobilization planning within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Each phase of the program is coordinated by 
the Munitions Board in carrying out its over-all responsibility for 
industrial mobilization functions within the Defense Establishment. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Comps. During the current fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, we 
obligated and committed under this budget activity a total of 
$3,184,746 in the 6 months’ period ended December 31, 1951, and we 
had on that date an unexpected balance of $31,299,041 comprised of 
fiscal year 1951 and 1952 funds. The total obligated and committed 
during that 6 months’ period under this budget activity represents 
51.2 percent of the total appropriated for the budget activity for 
the fiscal year 1952 and by June 30, 1952, the entire amount of the 
total appropriated will be fully obligated. 

I am prepared now to proceed with the justification of our 1953 
request if the committee so desires. 
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RESERVE PLANTS 


Our first project under this budget activity pertains to Reserve 
plants. Standby plant capacity is provided by both Government- 
owned defense plants and privately owned plants obligated to the Mil- 
itary Establishments by National Security Clause agreements. The 
major financial responsibility for the Government-owned industrial 
plants is for maintenance of facilities; that for the privately owned 
National Security Clause plants is limited to plant engineering sur- 
veys, Inspection, and the performance of other services required by 
reason of the Government's contingent control of these plants. 

The 1955 estimate of $31,000 for Reserve plants is budgeted for 
periodic inspection of 27 Departmental Reserve plants and 24 National 
Industrial Reserve plants. Adequate inspections provide a review of 
contractors’ compliance with lease terms and with National Security 
Clause agreements and also provide a means of determining the eur- 
rent readiness of these plants to expand to maximum military produe- 
tion with minimum delay in the event of mobilization. No funds are 
requested for maintenance of Government-owned plants as these plants 
are being adequately maintained by contractors in accordance with 
lease agreements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many of these Reserve plants are involved ? 

Admiral Comes. There are 51, sir; 27 Departmental Reserve plants, 
and 24 National Industrial Reserve plants. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Out of the 51 how many of them are operational at 
this time, productionwise / 

Admiral Comns. They are all operational at this time, sir. 

Mr. Surpparp. That is, to the full degree of their capacity or only 
in certain aspects? 

Admiral Comrs. In certain aspects only, sir. They are not all in 
operation to the full extent of their capacity. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you know what respective capacities they have 
that might contribute to the cleaning up of the bottlenecks that we 
have referred to in various and sundry fields? Will these plants in 
reserve contribute to more rapid production where bottlenecks exist ? 

Admiral Comus. They definitely will, sir. Some of them have pilot 
lines and others are functioning as second and third source plants for 
bottleneck items. All of them. however, contribute directly toward 
mobilization objectives and are being used primarily in breaking pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

Mr. Surprarp, Out of this total of 51 plants, how many are under 
general function operation or are contemplated to be under general 
functional operation for production purposes other than for that of 
the Navy? 

Admiral Comers. I would like to have Captain Reynolds speak on 
that. 

Captain Reynotps. All 51 plants are controlled by the Navy, but 
they produce for both the Navy and the Air Force products which are 
used in both Services. 

Mr. Surepparp., Are there any reimbursable features connected with 
the joint operations, or does the Navy carry the full load? 

Captain Reyxoups. The load of the facility itself is carried by the 
Navy. We, in turn benefit from the production of other plants 
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which are carried by the Air Force, so that over-all the costs are fairly 
well equalized. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, where you are participating in a 
joint function with the Army and the Air Force, you are breaking 
about even, and one particular division of the military is not carrying 
the expense of another / 

Captain Reynoups. That is the situation as we see it, Mr. Chairman. 


NAVY PLANT INSPECTION 


Mr. Wicetesworru. Do you not have your own inspectors in your 

a cog reserve plants, anyw: ay 

Captain Rrynoups. If the plant is operating, and these are, we have 
inspectors in there to inspect the material or equipment that is pro- 
duced there. This mspection differs from the type of inspection made 
under our reserve plant project, for which we have requested the 
$31,000 now under consideration. This lattet inspection is made to 
determine the readiness of the plant and its equipment from a mobi 
lization standpoint and is conducted by plant specialists. 

Mr.Wicc6Lesworrnh. You cut this item down consider: ably, but why 
can we not just mark it off entirely and let your regular inspection 
force do it without setting up a special group here for this purpose 4 

Captain Reynoups. There are two reasons for specialized inspection 
of this type Mr. Wigglesworth. First, the production inspectors 
are production personnel and are concerned primarily with current 
production. The mobilization potentials are matters of very little 
concern to them because their responsibility is to get out the pro- 
duction that is required currently. They are not likely to foresee 
other possibilities or to evaluate in proper perspective the require- 
ments that would come if we went into full mobilization. 

Secondly, and even more importantly, this job calls for industrial 
specialists who can look at the different plants, comparing each with 
the others, and come out with our total picture. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the results that would be obtained by viewing each plant 
as an insolated single plant, which is the most our production inspec- 
tors could do. I might add that this entire program has been 
thoroughly screened by the Munitions Board and carries its full 
approval. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. I have no further questions 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next 
item, 9b, machine tools and industrial equipment. In this instance 
your breakdown indicates an estimate of $100,000 for 1953 as against 
$119,000 in 1952, or a decrease in this particular issue of $19,000, 

What is your justification for the requirement here, Admiral ? 

Admiral Comns. Our requirements here, Mr. Chairman, are directly 
related to the production capabilities that would be essential if full 
mobilization were to take place. Maintenance of a mobilization re- 
serve of machine tools and industrial equipment is one of the measures 
we are taking to provide for expanded mobilization production. The 
Congress previously has approved this mobilization reserve of indus- 
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trial equipment which is being held to supplement the capacity of 
going plants at the time of full mobilization. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Defense production capacity currently is being augmented to a 
substantial extent through plant facilities contracts programed in 
conjunction with aircraft procurement under the “Construction of 
aircraft” appropriation. In view of these measures to raise the in- 
dustrial potential at going plants, no further procurement has been 
programed for the industrial equipment reserve. Machine tools and 
related production equipment not covered by previous cyclic inspec- 
tions are scheduled for overhaul and rehabilitation in 1953 at a total 
estimated processing cost of $100,000. 

Mr. Suerparp. Am I to assume that these machine tools are for the 
activation of reserve plants ? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir; these are tools which have not yet been 
assigned to contractors in the reserve plants. They are being re- 
tained under Navy cognizance. 

Mr. Suerparp. But they are related to subject matter 9a, which is 
reserve plants? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. SHerparp. You have plants and you have to have the tools and 
so forth with which to operate them, and this is necessarily a part of 
the function of reserve plant operations, is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. It is a very important part of that function, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. They have or have not been in use? 

Admiral Comps. They have been in use, sir. These are machines 
salvaged from World War II plants. We first repaired them and 
then preserved them to insure that they could be used quickly when 
the need arose. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. That is all. 


PRESERVATION OF TOOLS IN RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Surprarp. Were any of the tools referred to left in these plants 
at the time the plants were in the status of inactivation, in the inven- 
tory of specific plants, to wit, the 51 that you have referred to? 

Admiral Comes. The majority of them, Mr. Chairman, were taken 
out of the plants and put in storage at different points around the coun- 
try under the Navy’s specific cognizance. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I was under the impression from testimony of last 
year that when you inactivated plants of this character, and particu- 
larly if you had a firm that was leasing that plant for other operational 
purposes, that all the mechanical devices, tools and everything in there 
were set to one side and put into a status of preservation so that they 
could be moved back to cover an issue of this character ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, for plants contin- 
uing in operation. I understood your question te mean plants held 
in reserve. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It did. 

Admiral Comps. The answer I gave to your question was applicable 
to plants held in reserve. 
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Mr. Suepparp. So, there are two categories in which we will find 
the plants. In the case of some plants they were operated under con- 
tract during this interval. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And at others they were in stand-by or an inactivated 
status, and then the tools were picked up and centralized in some stor- 
age capacity, overhauled and preserved and kept for reissuance pur- 
poses ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


REASSEMBLY OF TOOLS 


Mr. Wiaeirsworrn. When are you going to use these tools, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Comrs. I would like to have Captain Reynolds speak to 
that, sir. 

Captain Reynotps. All of these tools are included in our facilities 
programing and a large percentage of them will be shipped out for 
installation within the coming year. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. What percentage ? 

Captain Reynotps. Approximately 69 percent, sir; I cannot s: 
positively, however, because these tools are available for use as re- 
quired by the Air Force, or by the Army, and we do not know exactly 
how many of them will be requisitioned by other services. We are 
estimating about 60 percent over-all, however. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. How long does it take you to overhaul them? 

Captain Reynotps. The individual tools, sir? 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Yes. 

Captain Reynowps. It takes about 30 to 45 days, depending upon the 
number of parts and the complexity of the tool. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. Do you not have on hand, in addition to those 
you are going to overhaul with this money, other tools that are avail- 
able for the services that may be needed in 60 days? 

Captain Rrynoups. These tools referred to here are all of the tools 
that are currently available. All other tools are in use or have been 
released to other agencies. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is this something that is really vital that goes 
on year after year, or is it just something that you would like to do 
if you had the money? 

Admiral Comrs. No, sir; it will not go on year after year if these 
tools are in use. When these tools are released to the custody of con- 
tractors, they are responsible under the provisions of the contract we 
have with them for maintaining the tools in good repair. On the 
other hand, we feel that we should keep the tools which are still in 
our custody in a proper state of preservation and readiness, so that 
they will be completely ready for use when required. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is there not a further step in continuity involved 
in this procedure? Let us assume you go into production in these 
plants, and at the end of the war, hypothetically, the plant was de- 
fective in the number of tools in that et would you not be called 
upon to perform some function to recapture or reassemble those tools 
and put them back into stock? 

Admiral Comps. We would over a period of time. 











Mr. Suerrarp. So, to that degree the obligation of continuation 
does prevail, based upon how long that plant might operate. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. When the contractor takes these tools, is he 
supposed to return them to you in the same condition, subject to 
reasonable wear and tear ? 

Admiral Comps. He is, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworri. So that he would be compelled to overhaul 
them before returning them to you 4 


IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY OF TOOLS FOR MOBILIZATION 


Admiral Comes. He would have to return them in a state of preser- 
vation acceptable to our inspectors, who would go there to examine 
them. Would you like to elaborate on that, Captain Reynolds ? 

Captain Rrynonps. Only to this extent, sir. We require a higher 
than normal degree of maintenance on tools held in the mobilization 
reserve, because the very purpose of a mobilization is to have tools 
immediately available. Tools which would have to be overhauled 
after mobilization oceurs would very definitely increase the time span 
required to expand production to the levels required during the early 
stages of mobilization. ‘To prevent this, the tools must be kept at all 
times inan operable condition, Under this program we will greatly 
improve the condition of the tools we now have. There will be some 
similar work required in the future, but it should be much less ex- 
tensive than has been required in the past. 


MACHINE TOOLS DEFINED 


Mr. Strerrarp. For the purpose of the record, define “machine 
tools.” 

Captain Reynotps. Machine tools are those tools which actually 
cut or form metal and which are used for a variety of production 
purposes. They are not units designed to build one item only, or 
merely to hold parts; they must have moving parts to be classed as 
machine tools. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. It should be understood that the inspection of 
machine tools as applied here, does not include monkey wrenches, 
screw drivers, and various and sundry things of that type. 

Captain Rrynoutps. No, sir; it does not include hand tools, jigs, 
fixtures, or dies. 


INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS MEASURES 


Mr. Surprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item, 
9, industry preparedness measures, wherein your estimate for 1953 
is $6,775,000 against your estimate for 1952 which was $5,500,000. 
That reflects an increase of $1,275,000. Define the operations that 
are classed as industry preparedness measures. 

Admiral Comes. Industry preparedness measures are the measures 
taken : 

(1) To complete manufacturing plans, including operation sheets, 
plant lay-outs, and equipment requirements. 

(2) Engineering redesign of product for mass production. 
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(3) Engineering design of high-production tools, dies, jigs, and 
fixtures. 

(4) Construction of tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures. 

(5) Educational orders with sub-contractors. 

Equipment of the type we discussed yesterday in our off-the-record 
demonstration is one example of a development covered by this 
particular project. 

Mr. Suerprarp. In other words, then, this is a broadening of the 
base of your electronics industry, as well as other industrial factors? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Now proceed with your justification, Admiral. 

Admiral Comes. Current requirements for aircraft and related 
equipments have revealed shortages of many critical materials and 
the need for improving production processes. Aircraft deliveries 
are currently being delayed by shortages of electronic equipment. 
Because of these shortages it has become urgently necessary to broaden 
the base of the electronics industry. Accordingly, it is planned dur- 
ing 1953 to place educational orders as prime contracts with new 
suppliers to enable them to become producers of qualified military 
products having no commercial application. These plans contem- 
plate contracts totaling $1,500,000 at approximately twenty-five 
companies not now engaged in military production, providing for 
the establishment of pilot production lines for twenty-six classes of 
electronic, rotary electrical and electro-mechanical parts and assem- 
blies which are in critically short supply. 

A program designed to alleviate the necessity for critical material 
and to improve fabrication processes for four models of jet engines is 
estimated at $2,250,000, Further preparedness requirements budg- 
eted in the $5,775,000 estimate are: (a) development and improve- 
ment of production procedures for critical jet engine parts, at a cost 
of $450,000, and (b) the engineering redesign of items and the devel- 
opment of improved methods for production of major aircraft and 
guided missile components, at a cost of $2,575,000, 


COMPARISON WITH LONG LEAD-TIME PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Sueprrarp. How does the work you referred to here differ from 
that in the item advance procurement of long lead-time components 4 
What is the difference / 

Admiral Comps. Advance procurement of Jong lead-time compo- 
nents refers to the actual ordering of production articles. The meas- 
ures enumerated here involve design studies and the development of 
production processes adapted to large volume output or to the utiliza- 
tion of substitute metals. Once these studies or production processes 
prove out, they are applied to actual production. 


COMPARISON WITHIL RESEARCIT AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


Mr. Sueprarp. Take your last two lines reflected on page 8-49 of 
the justifications: 


A program designed to alleviate the necessity for critical material and to 
improve fabrication processes for four models of jet engines is estimated at 


2,250,000. 
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Why is not that particular type of function more justifiable under 
research and development ? 

Captain ReyNnotps. There is a clear line of demarcation, Mr. Chair- 
man, between the work we do here and that done under our research 
and development program. Research and development carries a 
substitution project through thé stage of specifying the metals or 
materials which can be used to meet performance requirements. ‘The 
substitute metals may be harder or softer than those they replace. If 
thev are harder, different machinery processes will have to be used. 
If they are softer, we can simplify the production processes. In either 
case, it is here that we enter the picture. We are responsible for the 
production processes but not for developing the material which re- 
quires the new processes. 

Mr. Suerparp. And it does not constitute research to the degree 
that we particularly apply that terminology to research and develop- 
ment ? 

Captain Reynoxps. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Research is addressed, I take it, to the product to 
be produced, while this is addressed to the methods and the machinery 
by which it will be prodneed. is that the distinction ? 

Captain Reynotps. Yes, sir. 


EDUCATIONAL ORDERS WITH CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Fernanpez. What is meant by “educational orders with sub- 
contractors”? 
Captain ReyNorps. T can best illustrate that, Mr. Fernandez, by 


citing an actual ease. Every plane we have requires hundreds of tog- 
gle switches, which are those small switches that are moved up or down 
to open or close a circuit. Some time ago we faced a sizable shortage 
of these toggle switches, which as a matter of fact is just now being 
broken. 

There were a number of firms which we felt could get into this pro- 
duction field but before the services can buy a product the product 
must be proved, not only in manufacture but as'an end item in service. 
We went to firms outside of aviation, in some cases not even in the 
electrical field, and arranged for them to get into the business of pro- 
ducing these particular switches. These new firms had to have a cer- 
tain amount of development backing and training to get themselves 
in the position of being actually able to produce an acceptable product. 

It is that type of an operation that we call an educational order or 
an educational program. 

Mr. Frernanvez. In other words, you give them orders mainly for 
the purpose of educating them and getting them ready to produce 
when the time comes to produce later on, is that it ? 

Captain Reynorps. Either later on or at the present time, Mr. Fer- 
nandez. Those firms that participated in the toggle switch program 
I just described are now producing toggle switches in sufficient volume 
to break the bottleneck which previously existed. 


FURTHER COMPARISON WITH RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. Wiectesworrn. Following the thought of the chairman, it 


is pretty hard to see the line drawn between advance procurement. of 
long lead-time components and these items. Similarly it is hard to 
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draw a line between what you are requesting for the balance of this 
appropriation and what might just as well be included under the 
heading of “Research and development.” You have $2,250,000 in here 
for a program designed to alleviate the necessity for critical material 
and to improve fabrication processes for four models of jet engines, 
and you have $2,575,000 in here for the engineering redesign of items 
and the development of improved methods for production of major 
aircraft and guided missile components, and you have $450,000 in here 
for the development and improvement of production procedures for 
critical jet engine parts. 

It looks to me as if all of those items would have qualified under 
“Research and development.” 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Wigglesworth, none of our research and de- 
velopment programs in the Navy have anything to do with production 
procedures. All of the projects here pertain to methods for produc- 
tion and not to the development of new articles of military equipment. 

With reference to your statement concerning advance procurement 
of long lead-time components, insofar as related to educational orders, 
we must purchase in advance and when we do we must be assured that 
the producing company is able to produce what we need. We have 
found that this can best be a ty by providing them with the 
education necessary to produce that long lead-time article. 

The only educational order funds we have are provided under the 
“Industrial mobilization budget activity,” because educational orders 
are part of the production process, which is an area entirely separate 
from research and development insofar as the Bureau of Aeronautics 
is concerned. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Tam familiar with the general principle of edu- 
cational orders, but it is hard for me to draw a line as between the 
steps apparently contemplated in the justifications, on the one hand, 
and advance procurement on the other. It looks to me as if we have 
two pockets out of which we are providing funds for the same pur- 
pose, and similarly the definitions of the steps contemplated in the 
final paragraph of your justification look very similar to me to the 
definitions of projects which you gave us under research and devel- 
opment. 

Admiral Comps. The steps we are discussing here, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, pertain exclusively to methods of production. There is not a 
single project under our research and development program which 
gets In any way into production methods. 


RESEARCH ON CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. WiaeirswortH. Speaking from memory, did we not have one 
research and development project specifically designed to alleviate the 
critical materials situation ? 

Captain Reynoips. We had a heading of that nature to cover re- 
search and development on substitute metals. In all, there are three 
steps required in the elimination of critical materials. The first step 
is to get a material, normally a metal, that is heat resistant, that will 
take the strains and stresses, and that has the proper characteristics. 
This step is carried on under our research and development program. 

After the new material is developed, it then must be incorporated 
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by appropriate production processes into the end aeronautical equip- 
ment item. This second step is carried on under our industrial mobil- 
ization program, the one now under discussion. It is during this step 
that we develop the production processes to work the metal as distin- 
guished from development of the metal being worked. 

The third and last step is actual production of the end item. This 
production is financed from our procurement funds, but production 
cannot commence until the item is producible and until the end item 
meets required military performance characteristics. 

If I may refer back to the toggle switch illustration, we had a major 
production program under way which required these switches in large 
numbers but we could not very well buy toggle switches from a com- 
pany which had never produced one before, or had never even pro- 
duced anything similar, and expect to have toggle switches delivered 
when required. It first was necessary to cet ‘that company into a 
position in which it was capable of producing an acceptable item. 
Then, and only then, is it possible for the item to be bought with 
our production funds. 

So, you have those three steps; research and development does the 
first, industrial planning does the second, and production does the 
third, 

PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up Project 9d, 
planning within the Department of Defense, wherein your request 
for 1953 is for $300,000 against a request of 8275,000 in vour estimate 
for 1952, which shows an increase of $25,000. What is your justi- 


fication for this request ‘ 

Admiral Comrs. The internal planning program, Mr. Chairman, 
consists of Government measures to determine wartime requirements 
for and sources of manpower, equipment and supplies, construction 
materials, services, and other mobilization needs of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Within this category also falls preparation of plans 
for protective construction and other defense measures for industry, 
as well as scheduling of end-item production in facilities allocated 
under the industrial capacity allocation program. 

Three projects covering planning for production allocation, in- 
dustrial security and mobilization requirements are budgeted for 
1953 at a cost of $300,000, This estimate provides, in accordance with 
Munitions Board directives, for increased emphasis on integrating 
current procurement with mobilization planning in the production 
allocation area, for both original security surveys of key facilities 
newly assigned the Bureau of Aeronautics and more frequent security 
reinspections of previously assigned facilities and for caluculation of 
mobilization requirements for individual items of aeronautical 
material, 

Mr. Suerparp. Am I to assume from your statement in what is 
reflected here in general that this $800000 is turned over to the Sec- 
retary of Defense's office, for example, for further distribution 4 

Captain Rrynoips. No, sir, it is not turned over to the Secretary 
of Defense for further distribution, but I would like to state here 
that it is thoroughly, completely, and in detail, controlled and approv- 
ed by the Department of Defense, :o that this program is in full and 
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absolute coordination with corresponding programs of the other serv- 
ices. ‘This coordination is accomplished through the Department of 
Defense and the funds themselves will be used by the Navy for Navy 
projects that have been approved in detail by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Suepvearp. Within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense, the expenditure of the funds are still vested in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy ¢ 

Captain Reynowp.s. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Suerparp. You are using the function through the Department 
of Defense, and that is why it is so entitled / 

Captain Revnoups. Yes, sir, 

Mr. SHeprarp. Do you have any questions on this issue, Mr. 
Fernandez é 

PLANNING FOR PRODUCTION ALLOCATION 


Mr. Wicerrsworrn. What do you mean by planning for production 
allocation’ Everybedy in the picture is doing that in one form or 
another, is that not so 4 

Captain Reynotps. Planning for production allocation is essential 
when three services, a number of other Government agencies, and 
civilians all are competing for the same items. There piust be some 
system of centralizing production planning under these conditions. 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. I thought we had that under the Wilson set-up 
and under the Munitions Board. 

Captain ReyNoups. We do, sir, under both. 

nei Wica_eswortn. What is this project going to do / 

Captain Reynoups. We do the work and they all review what we do. 

Mr. Wie iesworrn. That is a new definition of duplication. How 
much money is there for that / 

Captain Rrynoups. $150,000, sir. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY 


Mr. Wicetrsworrn. What do you mean by industrial security ? 
‘Captain Reynoups. By industrial security we mean those steps 
which must be taken at a contractor’s plant to maintain the classified 
status of work being accomplished there and to guard against sabotage 
in any form. Inspections are made to plan the security steps neces 
sary and to see that these steps are in fact being taken, hoth at active 
and at reserve plants. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. I thought we had already had several items 
presented to us for security at active plants and security at ina tive 
plants, and security almost everywhere else in the Navy. What is 
this money going to do? 

Captain Rrynoups. There are m: iny plants allotted to us for pro- 
duction cognizance purposes which are not at the present time actively 
producing “‘mnilitar y goods. We must inspect these plants and arrange 
for those security measures which would have to be put into effect 
immediately upon M-day. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. What are you going to do about it? Have 
we not provided money for the necessary security of all of these places / 
What is this particular function here? 
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Captain Reynoips. This particular function is twofold. First, 
we must see that the contractors in these plants know what security 
regulations they will have to comply with; that they have all the 
necessary information and equipment, such as fences, guardhouses and 
safes, with which to put these regulations into effect. Second, we 
must insure that any new per sonnel also have the necessary informa- 
tion and that the security equipment required is in fact being held 
against the eventuality of mobilization. 

“Mr. Wicetrsworrn. Is there any board that sees that this Board 
knows what these people ought to have for security at plants? 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicerreswortu. Is there any board above that Board? How 
far does this process continue ? 

How much money do you have in here for that? 

Captain Reynolds. $50,000, sir. 


MOBILIZATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. What is the other one here, mobilization re- 
quirements? I supposed mobilization requirements were determined 
at the top level. What is this particular study, and what is the 
$100,000 involved here for? 

Captain Reynosps. Mobilization requirements, as you stated, are 
determined at the top level in very broad terms—in terms of ships, 
people, aircraft, tanks, and other end items. These items must then be 
broken down into detail and translated into pounds of aluminum, 
pounds of copper, and the electric power necessary to produce those 
items in the various industrial areas. The funds we are requesting 
here pay for the work of breaking down major end items into com- 
ponents and translating components into requirements for basic 
materials. 

Guipep Misstte Ourrirrine 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next justi- 
fication request which is reflected on page 8-51 of our justifications. 
Under the title “Aireraft and Facilities” we find budget activity 10, 
Poses vey missile outfitting,” wherein your request for 1953 is for 

2.595.000. There was no estimate for 1951 or 1952 for this. 

Ww e will insert the table at the top of page 8-51. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity 10.—Guided missile outfitting 


—+— a 
Project 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | 


| Procurement of missile test equipment ‘ : $31, 811, 000 
Procurement of missile handling equipment- fe , : | 784, 000 
| 


I er ae SS Be Sie 32, 595, 000 


Mr. Suepparp. This is a new project, is it not, Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right. 

Admiral Comes. Vastly different methods of warfare have been 
made possible by the new group of devastating weapons referred to 
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popularly as “guided missiles.” These newly-developed weapons re- 
quire major changes throughout the combatant squadrons and sup- 
porting units of the Naval Aeronautical Organization in order to 
augment its present striking power with the more advanced types of 
weapons now available. The first steps to outfit fleet units with 
operating equipment capable of supporting missile techniques are 
programed for fiscal year 1953 under this budget activity. It is 
planned in that year to outfit a number of squadrons for missile opera- 
tions but the program factors of these plans are classified as secret 
for military security purposes and will have to be discussed separately 
from this presentation. To provide for this new major outfitting 
program there is being presented for the first time a budget activity 
restricted to guided missile operational functions. In the 1953 bud- 
get this activity is limited in coverage to outfitting costs but in the 
1954 budget, when fleet operations commence, operating costs also 
will have to be covered. Eventually this activity will have to be ex- 
panded to include necessary maintenance and overhaul support as 
these programs become necessary in phase with the assimilation of 
missiles into fleet operations. 

Missile outfitting requirements for fiscal year 1953 have been 
grouped under this new budget activity into two programs, missile 
test equipment and missile-handling equipment. Requirements and 
the estimated cost of providing for them will be discussed separately 
by program in the remainder of my presentation on our guided-missile- 
outfitting request. 


PROCUREMENT OF MISSILE TEST EQUIPMENT 


The first project, missile test equipment, is divided generally into 
the following categories: (1) missile operational test equipment nec- 
essary to check out the complete missile to insure that the integrated 
missile system is functioning properly; (2) missile maintenance test 
equipment designed to test specific components of the missile system ; 
and (3) electronic test equipment designed to test the electronic guid- 
ance equipment installed in the launching aircraft. The missile test 
equipment program finances the procurement of all three of these 
categories of test equipment. Development of guided missile test 
equipment, concurrently with the development of the missle, is budg- 
eted as a responsibility of the Research and Development Activity. 
Production quantities of test equipment to outfit operating squadrons, 
aircraft carriers, guided missile service units, overhaul and repair 
facilities, and the training command, are budgeted under this activity. 

Our 1953 estimate for this program provides for the initial procure- 
ment of test equipment to outfit fleet operating squadrons, guided 
missile service units, selected overhaul and repair facilities and the 
training command with missile and missile guidance test equipment. 
Requirements for test equipment stem from and are directly related to 
the number of squadrons, together with the necessary supporting serv- 
ice units, which are programed for guided missiles operations. Most 
missile test equipment is peculiar to the particular missile type for 
which it was designed and accordingly is programed in this estimate in 
relation to operating plans for each of the missile types scheduled 
for quantity procurement. 











Approximately 80 percent of the outfitting costs budgeted under this 
program are associated with the specific missile programed for fleet 
operational use, as the first increment of a 3-year outfitting pro- 
gram developed to equip for missile operations ‘the number of fleet 
units now designated to participate in missile warfare. This opera- 
tional scheduling would have to be advanced significantly if it became 
necessary, from a military standpoint, to equip all major fleet air 
combat units for missile warfare. The balance of the test equipment 
budgeted is limited to initial quantities required for fleet evaluation 
of other missiles in aircraft operating squadrons. 

Inasmuch as missile test equipment has not heretofore been procured 
in production quantities, the cost estimates used in this budget have 
necessarily been prepared on the basis of contractor engineering esti- 
mates and experience derived from the limited procurements already 
undertaken. All development costs for test equipment are financed 
under the research and development program so that only actual 

roduction costs of completely developed equipment are included tn 
this estimate. 

Mr. Strerearp. Your statement pertaining to this item is rather 
clear, but because of the last two lines in your statement, would you 
draw a line of demarcation as between research and development 
and the literal application of the results of that research and devel- 
opment, because this has te do with actual production costs which 
takes you out of the so-called blueprint category and prototype cate- 
eory, and vou are in production here, is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surer’rp. And due to the scientific nature of developments 
within the field we are referring fo, it is, T assume, considered that this 
type of operation is essential. What would happen if you do not get 
the funds to do this type of work ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Our operating forces would not be prepared to 
take advantage of these missiles which we think are so promising and 
which show such hope for our advancement in the military art. 

Mr. Suerrarp, Are there any questions upon this item, Mr. 
Fernandez ¢ 

OPERATIONAL TEST CHECK-OUT 


Mr. Wiceeiesworrn. Well, either on or off the record I wish vou 
would give us a litUe more idea as to what this equipment is for. For 
Instance, on page S52 you mentioned three types of equipment: 

(1) Missile operational test equipment necessary to check out the complete 
missile to insure that the integrated missile system is functioning properly. 

What does that mean to the person who is not an expert in this 
field? 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Wigelesworth, I would lke to have Com- 
mander Merrill. in the Guided Missile Division of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, answer that question. 

Commander Merritt. This, I think, can be on the record. 

The missile operational testing equipment is the type of equipment 
we will take on board our carriers, and have at our operating naval air 
stations, for the purpose of testing the guided missile just before it is 
used. This test is a very complex function, the basic objective of 
which is to determine not only that all of the parts of the missile are 
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functioning from a go-no-go point of view, but also that they are 
functioning qualitatively to such a degree the missiles will have a high 
probability of success when finally fired. 

Asa result of this test, we know whether or not the missile is ready 
to fire and, if not, which of its component assemblies is failing to func- 
tion properly. A defective component assembly can be withdrawn 
from the missile and replaced by another. If you like, I can go on 
to describe the other types of test equipment which complement the 
equipment T have just described. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Is this process something that takes a long 
time, or can it be done rapidly ? 

Commander Merrite., Phe principal reason for this equipment, Mr. 
Wigelesworth, is to permit us to do this rapidly. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Commander Merrine. [ think that it might be helpful for vou to 
visualize the equipment we are talking about. 

Mr. Wiceirsworti. That is what Tam trying to do. 

Commander Merritn, Tt is about the leneth of the back of this room. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. As we have seen in our review here, missiles are 
very expensive mechanisms and, once launched, are one-shot affairs. 
We do not get back the missiles that are fired. It is to our advantage, 
in the interest. of economy and efliciency of operation, to know all we 
can about each missile before it is fired, to insure that it does the job 
for which it was built and for which we have spent so much money. 

That is the reason for this elaborate test equipment—to insure the 
success of the missile when it gets into the air, that it will get to the 
target and do its job. 

Mr. Wiceérresworrn. Have you a list of the number of pieces of 
equipment and the estimated cost that would give us just a general 
idea of values and numbers that vou have in mind? 

Commander Merrinn. [T have, sir, but I shall have to discuss them 
off the record for security reasons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MISSILE-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Surrrarp. We will now take up Project. 10b, “Missile handling 
equipment.” 

Your estimate for 1958 is $784,000. You had nothing in 1952 and 
1951. 

You will present your justifications for this request. 

Admiral Comps. This program finances the procurement of special 
missile-handling equipment for use aboard carriers, in fleet operating 
squadrons, in guided-missile service units, and in overhaul and repair 
facilities. 

The requirements for missile-handling equipment are directly re- 
lated to the quantities of missiles of each type which are being secured. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as this operation is concerned, it is a com- 
panionship function of project 10a / 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And if vou have one project, you need the other / 








Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WIGGLEsWoRTH. Either on or off the record, how much of this 
type of equipment is contemplated here and at what unit cost? 


ESTIMATES BASED ON CONTRACTORS’ PROPOSALS 


Commander Merritt. We have not been able to break down the 
individual ground-handling equipments involved in this procurement 
because they are very multitudinous, and some of them have not as 
yet been developed. We have only estimates which have been based 
upon contractors’ proposals, and which have been interpreted in the 
light of our experience at the test stations. 

I do have a breakdown between the three types of missiles which 
are being programed for fleet use. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicéLeswortn. You cannot give me, by item, how much you 
want to order, or at what unit costs? This is a sum that you have 
arbitrarily assigned in three directions that you think will give you 
what you need / 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

We have no past experience upon which to base definitive items. 
This is brand new. The missiles are just going from the development 
to the operational stage. They have never been in the fleet as yet, and 
this is, frankly, an estimate. 


UNIT COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wieciesworrn,. It is not even based upon a specific number of 
items ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir: other than what Commander Merrill ean 
explain to you off the recod. He can tell you how we arrived at this. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. If there is any further explanation, I would 
be interested. 

Commander Merritz. I believe that the impression we do not know 
the specific types is not quite correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I said numbers. 

Commander Merrtmu. I cannot give you numbers. I can deseribe 
the types of equipment, but we have not as yet worked out the numbers. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. You do not have either numbers or unit costs. 
It is just an over-all figure that you think should cover what you 
need ¢ 

Commander Merritt. That is correct. I should like to add, how- 
ever, that in arriving at this figure we have drawn considerably on 
our experience with aircraft, and particularly on our experience in 
loading bombs and other weapons onto aircraft. To this extent our 
estimate reflects very considerable experience. 

Admiral Ciexron. Your special bomb-handling trucks where you 
have to bring a bomb under the airplane and hoist. it up, these will 
he similar, except that they will be carrying a missile? 

Commander Merrity. A bomb-hoisting device might be suitable to 
hoist a missile. Asa matter of fact. we are investigating this particu- 
lar possibility very thoroughly at the present time, and should from 
this investigation get an answer to the numbers question. It is more 
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likely, however, that a modified bomb truck will be the ultimate an- 
swer, but we still have additional work to do before we will have our 
answer to this question. 


Supporting Equipment MATERIEL, AND SERVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up the next budget activity, No. 11, 
“Supporting Equipment, Matériel, and Services,” which is composed of 

a series of projects from 11a to 11k. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $135,348,000. Your estimate for 1952 is 
indicated at $115,044,195. This shows an increase of $20,303,805. 

We will insert all of page S—54 in the record at this point and the 
first paragraph at the top of page 8-55. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Budget activity 11.—Supporting equipment, matériel, and services 














| j 
. : 1951 1952 1953 
No. Project | Actual estimate estimate 

ie a ee tet 

RD Se: Reser awe = eee oe | 
Ma. BE ER SPOS | aie ene er Sie meee | $3,256,631 | $5, 000, 000 | $3, 520, 000 
llb.......| Catapults and arresting and barrier gear aed 6,326,814 | 17,140, 000 | 15, 700, 000 
ess Flight clothing. . 5 Si Ene tap & 5, 522, 691 | 3, 950, 000 | 3, 122, 000 
lid__.....| General ground equipment. ees Bee ae | 30, 012,475 | 215, 446, 195 19, 318, 000 
eee Inspection Rigidosnss inners as Sat Metivwwabial 7,898, 868 | 15, 000, 000 | 20, 745, 000 
ee Photography ed abe gucoes a tei pics iw tacpln spneeaeltga ges ok SEL 24, 445, 000 | 15, 705, 000 
lig. | Service evaluation re eee: | 20,776, 137 | 6, 049, 000 | 8, 800, 900 
Ith___.._.| Synthetie training devices_____- | 23, 180, 000 | 23, 500, 000 
Hli__._.__| Technical antisubmarine matériel 8, 00, 090 | 7, 556, 000 
Nj | Technical public:tions 2 j | 2, 812, 000 
11k. | Fleet personne] costs. .....--- { 4, 500, 000 
} Total direct obligations... -.......-----------| 185, 937, 135 | “15 5, 044, 195 | me 348, 000 

4 i 








1 Includes comparative transfer of $248,000 from appropriation, ‘Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ for over- 
head cost applied to work performed at shipyards. 


2 Includes comparative transfers of $296,195 from appropriation, ‘‘Service-wide operati-ns, Navy,’’ for 
the trans ‘er of budgetary cognizance of one overseas station and $150,000 from “Ships and facilities, Navy” 


or overhead costs applied to work performed at shipyards. 


This activity is comprised of a group of programs for equipment, materials, 
and services required in the general support of naval aviation missions and not 
budgeted peg va in the aviation estimate. Supporting requirements for the 
Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve components are covered in 
the various programs listed in the foregoing table. Each of the programs in- 
cluded is directly related to one or more of the following factors: (a) Deliveries 
of aircraft and related aviation matériel, (0) aviation training, (c) character 
of projected aircraft operations, and (d) number of carriers and other fleet 
v ssels to be operated. The various program estimates reflect the effect of pro- 
jected 1953 plans upon these factors. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Admiral Comps. Our obligations and commitments under this 
Budget Activity, Mr. Ch: airman, totaled $102,214.559 for the first six 
months of the fiseal year 1952, representing 88.8 percent of the amount 
appropriated for this B udget Activity for that fiscal year. The en- 
tire amount appropriated will be fully obligated by June 30, 1952. 
Expenditurewise, we had an unexpended balance of $195,030,140 on 
December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Sreprarb. IT wish that you would address yourself, Admiral 
Combs, not to the general fund itself, but to the breakdown as it 
appears, starting with the first project, lla. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 











AEROLOGY 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up the first item, Project Lla— 
Aerology. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $3,590,000 and the estimate for 1952 was 
$5,000,000, 

Admiral Comes Our Aerology Program, Mr. Chairman, finances 
the equipment and material support required by the Naval Aerological 
Service In orccr to provide the specialized and comprehensive weather 
data necessary for the operation of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and 
their Reserve components, afloat and in the air. Aerological opera- 
tions of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Weather Bureau are co- 
ordinated through the Air Coordinating Conunittee’s Subcommittee 
on Aviation Meteorology and through the Joint Meteorological Com- 
mittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These organizations coordinate 
extensive network facilities for the collection of weather reports with- 
out overlap or dupheation. The cost of the widespread weather 
coverage obtained by this network is more than compensated for by the 
savings realized through improved control of operations of the Fleet 
and the material reduction in the hazards of aviation. 

Outfitting costs of new aerological units afloat and ashore account 
for $352,000 of the 1953 $3,590,000 estimate for aerology. Continu- 
ation of the program to replace obsolete and worn out equipment with 
modern equipment and the procurement of recently developed elec- 
tronic instruments for collecting previously unobtainable high alti 
tude meteorological data essential to global operations of guided 
missiles, aircraft and surface ships are budgeted at a cost of $911,000. 
Procurement of supplies. including radiosondes and miscellaneous 
electrical and mechanical instruments necessary for operation of 
aerological units, plus the second major increment of the marine 
climatological summary program, are provided in the estimates at a 
cost of $2,827,000. In all. a total of $3,590,000 is required in 1953 
to equip and support the Naval Aerological Service for the fulfill- 
ment of its mission. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is a continuation of a program that we have 
had over a period of years? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 


NUMBER OF AKROLOGICAL UNITS 

Mr. WiceLesworti. I see that you want $352,000 for new aero- 
logical units afloat and ashore. Hlow many units do we have in the 
Aerological Service ¢ 

Admiral Comps. I will have to supply that for the record. In 
general, however, practically every sizable ship and all air stations 
have aerological units aboard and require this equipment. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Number of aerological units to be supported in 1953 
Category: Number 
OU eee ee Se oe — a sae eae __._ 191 
Ship- : 
Submarine_ 
Staff 


Total_ 
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Mr. WiecLesworrn. You do not know how many aerological units, 
as described here, this money is applicable to? 

Admiral Comers. We know the equipment items this money is ap- 
plicable to. 

Mr. WicG_tesworta. How many? 

Admiral Comps. Here is the shopping list, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I have here a confidential breakdown of the 
$3,590,000 that is requested. One part of the breakdown is headed, 
“Normal Requirements,” which shows $3,237,907. The second portion 
is headed, “Activation Requirements,” which amounts to $351,825. 

While the items are broken down as to numbers and unit costs, I do 
not see any reference to the number of so-called aerological units 
afloat and ashore to which these purchases apply. 

Captain Fox. The first item in the second column, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, where the number is 21, is required to outfit six shore stations 
and 15 ships, a total of 21 units. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. You mean that the number in that column is 
the same as the number of units afloat, or ashore in each instance ¢ 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir, for the equipment items. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. In other words, one unit goes to each in every 
instance ¢ 

Captain Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworri, When you get down to the last item what does 
that mean—4,416/ 

RADIOSONDES 


Captain Fox. Those are radiosondes, which are expendable items. 
A radiosonde is essentially a small radio-transmitting weather station 
attached toa balloon. The balloon is released and goes to considerable 
heights, from which it sends back to the receiving apparatus aboard 
ship or ashore information regarding pressure, temperature, and hu- 
midity. These units are required in large number because our various 
stations are required to make a sounding several times during a day. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. To what extent is the Weather Bureau, if any, 
appearing in this field ¢ 

Admiral Comps. The Weather Bureau, Mr. Wigglesworth, has 
nothing to do with this particular equipment. We will use this equip- 
ment to get information for our own needs. All of the information 
that we get, however, from Navy aerological stations throughout the 
world, aboard ship and on shore, is fed into the United States Weather 
Bureau for use by its experts in their over-all business of predicting 
the weather. 

Mr. Wicetesworri. They do not reciprocate / 

Admiral Combs. They do, sir. Their stations and ours, together 
with those of the Army and Air Force, form an integrated aerologi- 
eal network which produces information for all of us to use. We 
supply the Weather Bureau with the information we have and it in 
turn supplies us with the information it has. Most of the weather 
information we collect ourselves is gathered for military use in local- 
ized areas, particularly in the operation of aircraft. 

Mr. Wiccitesworrn. Do you reimburse the Weather Bureau in this 
connection / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You do not pay them anything? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 
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CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING AND BARRIER GEAR 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up project 11b, “Catapults and arrest- 
ing and barrier gear.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $15,700,000. The 1952 estimate was 
$7.140,000. This reflects an increase of $8,560,000. 

You will give us your justification of the funds requested and tell 
us why you want the money, and specifically address yourself to the 
increase, 

Admiral Comrs. This program, Mr. Chairman, provides for the 
maintenance, modification, and overhaul of catapults and arresting 
and barrier gear ashore and on carriers of the Active and Reserve 
Fleets. These special installations permit the operation of aircraft 
from ships and advanced airfields where space and other limitations 
would normally make take-offs and landings impossible. 

The 1953 estimate for this program provides for procurement of 
aviation stock items required for operational and maintenance sup- 
port of catapults and arresting and barrier gear aboard carriers of 
the Active Fleet, at a cost of $3.110,000. This estimate is based upon 
current standard allowances adjusted for the estimated time vessels 
will he in active operation. 

Specialized materials and shipyard costs for overhaul of catapults 
and arresting engines aboard carriers scheduled for overhaul in 1955 
are programed at $1,168,000 for the Active Fleet and $377,000 for 
the quinquennial overhaul of Reserve Fleet vessels. In addition, 
$5.690.000 has been budgeted for the equipment modifications re- 
quired to keep catapult and arresting gear performance abreast of 
changes in carrier-aircraft design, weight, and speed. This amount 
provides for improved barrier and barricade gear to minimize the 
effect. of landing crashes, for continuing the modification of active 
CV E-105 class carriers to provide heavier arresting engines, and for 
related improvements. 

The estimate also provides for procurement of two spare catapults 
in support of the new type equipment to be furnished the Fleet, at a 
cost of $3.000,000; and for procurement of materials and equipment 
necessary to make those Reserve Fleet carriers scheduled for activation 
in the first year of mobilization capable of operating with the Active 
Fleet, at a cost of $2.355.000. 

In all, a total of $15,700,000 is required to enable the catapult and 
arresting and barrier gear program to meet Navy program objectives 
for 1953. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have referred very definitely and quite well 
to the necessity for the functions. I do not think that you have 
touched upon why you have to have the increase. 

Captain Brown. There are three special requirements in the fiscal 
year 1953 budget which do not appear in prior budgets. One has 
to do with the introduction of barricades on our larger carriers. 


ATRCRAFT CARRIER BARRICADES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Do you not mean by that that we have had barricades 
before but these are additional barricades? 

Admiral Comns. We have had barriers before, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And these are barricades ? 
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Captain Brown. Yes, sir; a barricade is a very positive acting type 
of barrier. ; 

Admiral Comes. I can explain off the record, Mr. Chairman, why 
we have to install these barricades. 

Discussion off the record.) 

aptain Brown. About $2,000,000 of our estimate has been in- 
cluded for this new requirement. Another $3,000,000 has been in- 
cluded for the new type catapult which we are supplying the fleet. 
And there is an item of $2,355,000 to satisfy a classified Joint Chiefs 
of Staff requirement. 

Mr. Suepparp. The entire operation as it pertains under this project 
is necessary if we are going to operate in this field ? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. It is expensive, but it is designed to pro- 
tect much more expensive equipment, notably our airplanes, and to 
save lives. 

Mr. Suerrarp. While we are discussing that, what would the cost 
of one lost. plane be / 

Admiral Comps. I would like to say something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CATAPULTS 


Mr. Suepparp. The catapults we have appearing here are pretty 
much in the same category, I assume, as those that you referred to in 
quite some detail yesterday ? 

Admiral Comps. They are, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp., Are you modifying all your flattops to accommodate 
the new type of catapult ? 

Admiral Comps. We expect to eventually, sir, if the new catapult 
proves out. This estimate provides for two only. 

Mr. WicerrswortH. You referred to the procurement of aviation 
stock items required for operation or maintenance for the support of 
the catapults and barrier gear, $3,110,000. That is not the catapult 
and the arresting gear itself, is it ? 

Captain Brown. No, sir. That covers the spare parts and the tech- 
nical materials required to keep the catapults and arresting gear in 
our fleet operational, We have what we now call a 90-day allowance 
list of materials. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. There are no new catapults or arresting gear 
as such in this request ? 

Captain Brown. There will be none of the new catapults at sea dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS IN 1958 FOR CATAPULTS 


Mr. Wiceiresworrn. But in respect to this request for $15,700,000, 
you are not procuring any additional catapults, or arresting gear, 
are you 

Captain Brown. We are procuring two spare catapults for $3,000,- 
000, but they will not. be delivered during the fiscal year 19538. We 
will however, have obligated the money and largely expended it. 





EQUIPMENT MODIFICATION 


Mr. Wiccrrswortn. This large item for equipment modification, 
that in respect to modific ations which have already been proven in 
value, or are they in the experimental or conjectural stage? 

Captain Brown. One large item under the heading of “Modification 
and Improvement,” covers the replacement of the “Mark 4 arresting 
gear in escort-class carriers by the Mark 5, in order to accommodate 
heavier types of anti-submarine warfare airplanes. Another covers 
the modifications to vessels necessary before the new barricades can 
be installed. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Either on or off the record, what is the present 
cost of arresting and barrier gear for a carrier 4 

Captain Brown. Let us take a particular carrier, one which carries 
the Mark 5 arresting equipment. That will cost roughly $700,000 
per carrier for the basic engines and another $700,000 for installation. 

(Discussion off the record). 


FLIGHT CLOTHING 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up Project 1le—Flight Clothing. 
Your 1953 estimates is $3,122,000. The 1952 estimate was 38,9: 50,000, 
This is a decrease of $828,000, 

This is an item that has come before the committee for a long period 
of time and is, in my opinion, essential, predicated upon the personnel 
for which this clothing has to be supplied. 

Apmirat Comes. Funds under this program cover the cost of spe- 
cialized clothing and accessories essential to aviation personnel for 
safety of flight and for protection from the elements and enemy action, 
Typical items include survival clothing, flying suits, helmets, goggles, 
face masks, gloves, electrically heated clothing, and similar special- 
issue equipage. 

Procurement of flight clothing required for the additional aviators 
air crews and flight deck personnel associated with the activation of 
new squadrons and the increased pilot training rate is provided in the 
estimate at an outfitting cost of $397,000, Replenis hment requirements 
in support of an expanded naval aeronautical organization and the 
increase in the pilot training program in 1953 are budgeted in the 
amount of $2,725,000, for a total estimate of $3.122.000 for flight 
clothing. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That will be clothing for approximately how many 
men and how much of it will go into inventory ¢ 

Captain Fox. This will provide flight clothing for 73.131 pilots and 
air-crew men. 

UNIT COST OF FLIGHT CLOTITING 


Mr. Wieeiesvortri. At what unit cost ? 

Captain Fox. We have a shopping list, sir, that will give you the 
unit prices for the various items of equipment. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You know what equipment a pilot or a man has and 
what the unit cost per man would be ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. It would run between $400 and 3500 per pilot for a 
complete outfit. 

Mr. Wiceitesworru. 8460 or S500, which 4 





Mr. Lewis. It varies between those two figures, depending on the 
geographic area in which the pilot operates. If he operates in the 
Arctic region, he requires more clothing than if he operates in tropical 
climates, 

Mr. Suerrarp. In order to indicate the amount required, is it not 
true that your operating ships, for example, will be in different 
climates within a period of 3 months, and that will mean that you 
will have to have available the different types of clothing depending 
upon the climatic conditions in which the man is functioning ¢ 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That means that you have to have ready and avail- 
able the different types of operational clothing ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Actually, sir, it is one type with augmentations. 
The helmet, for example, is worn in all climates. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as exposure to temperature and climatic 
conditions is concerned, there is a difference in his clothing require- 
ments ¢ 

Admiral Comps. There is, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There are certain portions of his equipment that are 
standardized and he uses them in any climatic conditions, but there is 
that other portion that changes ¢ 

Adifiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you have to carry on voard, or immediately 
adjacent to the operation, the different types of clothing requirement? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceétesworru., The 73,000 pilots and crew members are all 
persons who are not in the Navy at the moment / 

Captain Fox. That includes Regular Navy and Marine personnel, 
and also reserves, both organized and volunteer, for whom we have to 
provide flight clothing. 

Mr. Lewis. The 73,000, Mr. Wigglesworth, are the total nuniber of 
personnel of these categories in the aviation plan for 1953. Some of 
these personnel are in the naval aeronautical organization at the pres- 
ent time and some are not. There is a rotation of personnel as enlist- 
ments expire and new personnel enlist in the naval service. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. This is an annual charge / 

Mr. Lewis. It is, sir. 


GENERAL GROUND EQUIPMEN' 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up project lid, “General ground 
equipment.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $19,318,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$15.446,195. This shows an increase of $3,871,805. 

Admiral Comps. Our General Ground Equipment Program, Mr. 
Chairman, covers those items of equipment required in the general 
operation of station facilities, equipment for spotting planes ‘aboard 
carriers, and tactical vehicles for Marine Aviation units. It includes 
trucks and special purpose vehicles but excludes passenger-carrying 
vehicles. In addition, it includes aircraft rescue boats, office equip- 
ment, public works tools, furnishings for quarters, and machinery 
for general repair and maintenance shops. 

The 1953 estimate of $19,518,000 for this sub-activity is based on 
(2) providing the specialized vehicles, transportation equipment, and 
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collateral station equipment necessary to equip additional air stations 
scheduled for activation in 1953, (b) continuing the replacement pro- 
gram to bring station equipment in the Naval Aeronautical Shore 
Establishment up to efficient, economical, operating standards, and 
(c) providing for major maintenance of equipment and for overhaul 
of aircraft rescue boats and small craft assigned to air stations. 

Activation costs in the amount of $9 406,000 are budgeted to initially 
equip new fields and stations with the necessary allowance of plane 
handling tractors, trucks, refuelers, crash-fire trucks, and collateral 
and heavy materials handling equipment. The equipment allowance 
for each station was developed on the basis of its planned aviation 
mission and the requirements of its particular location. 

Replacement of worn-out or obsolete major items of station equip- 
ment in the categories of general purpose trucks, specialized vehicles, 
construction and materials handling equipment, and crash-rescue boats 
is budgeted at a total cost, less disposition allowances, of $14,034,000. 
Replacement requirements were developed from historical inventory 
records and on-the-spot field inspections in accordance with current 
directives establishing replacement criteria of age, mileage and main- 
tenance costs, 

These criteria are based upon the following considerations for indi- 
vidual items of equipment: (a) maximum economical life expectancy 
in terms of years and mileage, (b) accumulate maximum economi- 
cal repair limit in terms of percentage of replacement cost and (c) 
maximum economical one-time repair limit in relation to replacement 
cost and age of the item. The magnitude of the equipment replace- 
ment problem confronting the Bureau of Aeronautics is reflected in 
the following summary which T will insert in the record at this 
point: 


yarce f arene 
I erc nt of ! oret at of Budested net 
Type of equipment rahe wie sack oni 
. eligible for | replocement 
| replacement budgeted 


| 


replacement 
cost 


| 
Percent | Percent 
47 | 12 | 


General purpose trucks and trailers. ._- $2, 881, 000 
Refuelers, fire-fighting trucks and other. specio lized vehicles 73 9 | 3, H98, 000 
Construction and weight handling equipment 87 13 | 5, 238, 000 
Materials handling and railroad equipment 10) , 219, 000 
Aircraft rescue boats "45 , 000, 000 


Total replacement budgeted , 034, 000 


*Eligibility based on obsolescence and maintenance costs 


The balance of the estimate is comprised of new and replacement 
requirements for items of station furnishings and general repair 
shop tools, and for major overhaul of winoratt rescue boats and harbor 
craft assigned to air stations, at a cost of $2,878,000, 

These replacement requirements have been duivloped from individ- 
ual submissions from field units and are generated by reason of the 
age and deterioration of equipment currently in use. The additional 
requirements in this area have been occasioned by the reactivation 
of buildings and shops due to the expansion of existing stations. 
These latter requirements have been compiled from experience 
obtained from recent similar reactivations and on-site surveys of 
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existing stations. In all, the estimate provides for a total outfitting, 
replacement and overhaul requirement of $19,318,000 for general 
ground equipment. 


BUDGET ALLOWANCES FOR EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Take your percentage breakdown. You have ad- 
vised us that you have a formula that has been established, I presume 
by years of experience, wherein you establish the obsolescence status 
of a vehicle, or other items reflected in this type of equipment break- 
down that we have, and resulting from that established formula your 
percentage in your general purpose trucks and trailers is indicated 
at 47 percent, but your present inventory replacement budget gives 
you only 12 percent. Something is wrong some place. Either your 
method of analyzing the obsolescence is being taken seriously and 
means something, or it does not. Just what is the answer ?/ 

Mr. Mepiin. The answer is that, of course, these are ceiling budget 
limitations. In other words, we would like to replace the full amount 
of equipment that is eligible for replacement but we are not asking 
to doso under this budget. 


ATRCRAFT RESCUE BOATS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Well, it is often necessary to cut a budget; but here 
is one item that I do not quite understand. Here are your aircraft 
rescue boats. You show an inventory replacement under the pro- 
cedure you follow of a 45 percent requirement, and then in your 
inventory for budget replacement you reflect 3 percent. 

Mr. Mepurn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. Have we reached a stage in our budget reductions 
where we do not evaluate upon a priority basis? 

Mr. Mepuin. No, sir. If it were possible, we would like to replace 
a larger number of our aircraft rescue boats. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not understand this. Let us assume that we 
have to take a reduction. Are we going to trade the preservation of 
humanity as against that of a truck? That is exactly what you are 
doing. I do not mean you, but the condition is evidenced by the 
figures. I want to know who draws these lines of demarcation on 
these percentages. 

Mr. Mepuin. The percentages, Mr. Chairman, are on the basis of 
total available inventory. Now, the life of an aircraft crash rescue 
boat is subject to many indeterminates. In other words, there have 
been no positive criteria ever developed which state positively and 
unequivocally that a boat should last for 10 years, 12 years, or 20 
years. It is always possible through overhaul to rehabilitate those 

oats to the extent that their useful life is prolonged. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If that logic applies, the same logic would apply uni- 
laterally. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Mepiin. The criteria for the replacement of vehicles are based 
upon a uniform policy within the Department of Defense, which is 
an outgrowth of the former Bureau of the Budget criteria for re- 
placement of vehicles on the basis of age and cost of overhaul. 

Mr. Stierrarp. If we can work over these aircraft-rescue boats 
to the degree of making up the difference between the 45 percent and 
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the 3 percent allowable, why is it not reasonable to assume that we 
can do the same thing with the trucks, trailers, and the fire-fighting 
equipment, the weight-handling equipment and various and sundry 
other equipment of like character? ; 

Mr. Meprin. There is a further factor, Mr. Chairman, that influ- 
enced our determination of percentage distributions in this particular 
area, as regards aircraft crash rescue boats. 

We currently have under way a program of standardization which 
we and the Air Force, in collaboration with the Bureau of Ships, hope 
will reduce the number of types of boats in operation, not only from 
the standpoint of minimizing further maintenance cost, but also from 
the point of view of obtaining better pricing through production 
quantities. We currently have ready for evaluation in the Navy a 
52-foot aircraft crash rescue boat built by Chris-Craft that cannot 
be evaluated until the ice breaks on the Great Lakes some time in 
May. This boat has substantial promise. We also have another 
hoat, likewise a 52-footer, under development with another firm. 

The Air Force has under development a 21-foot, plastic hull water 
iet-propelled boat to replace the current swamp glider we have in 
use and a larger 94-foot boat for open water. 

Mr. Sueprarp. 1 think research in an improved type of ship is 
undoubtedly a commendable approach to the problem, but the per- 
centage involved in that last item is rather a startling one, and IT am 
going to ask you this question: You show a differential here between 
[> percent and 5 percent, which means 42 percent assumptive hazard. 
[am using the expression “assumptive hazard” here. Do vou have 
un inventory of enough of this type of boats so that you can absorb 
that 42 percent differential, or do you intend to go in and rehabilitate 
those boats to the point of a continuity of service wherein those who 
are forced to use them will not be in jeopardy ? 

Mr. Mepiry. We have an inventory of five of these boats which 
can somewhat bridge the gap. Further, we did not want to get into 
a production program of any size until these new prototypes have 
been fully evaluated. It may be that the best we can do next year 
is to buy a small quantity of proven boats, the 63-footer, with the 
funds provided here. 

Mr. Suepparp. Again I say that is a laudable approach to your 
problem, but I do not think it resolves immediately the thing that I 
am concerned with. 

Now, what is your total requirement in aircraft rescue boats as of 
today ? 

AIRCRAFT RESCUE BOAT INVENTORY 


Mr. Mepurx. We have an inventory, Mr. Chairman, of 130 aircraft 
crash rescue boats. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you say an inventory, I assume that you mean 
boats that are not being used ? 

Mr. Mepiin. No, sir; that is not what I intended to mean. That 
is the total number of boats that we have on hand of this category in 
naval aviation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many of that number are in an operational 
status as of the moment? I do not mean that they are actually in the 
water, but T mean available for use. 
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Mr. Meppin. 125, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. What was your first figure ? 

Mr. Mepitn. 130, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have 125 operational, so that leaves you 5. 
What type of boat is this? 

Mr. Mepurn. Currently, sir, we have an 18-foot, air-propelled swamp 
glider which is a shallow-draft boat designed for use in muddy or 
swampy areas. We also have various length boats designed for open 
water use.__ 

Mr. Suepparp. Do all of these boats fall within the category of land 
and surface operations, meaning by that they are on hand and sent 
out from shore for rescue purposes ? 

Mr. Mepury. They do, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. They are all within that category, and nothing has 
to do with the inflated rubber boats at all? 

Mr. Mepirx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is not a part of this consideration / 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. For whatever rescue work vou are going to do from 
land to the object of operation, it will fall within this category ¢ 

Mr. Mepury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. You feel that you are not interjecting any undue 
hazard by the replacement policy reflected by your percentages that 
I have referred to? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to answer that for the Bureau, Mr. 
Chairman. We will keep the boats we now have running and we 
will attempt in every way possible to keep the hazard to the same 
point as at present. We believe we can do this through our repair 
program. 

Mr. Suepparp. I hope so, as this subject is very important. 


COMPARISON OF CURRENT AND BUDGET YEAR ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. I notice you have $2.406,000 in here for initial 
equipment, 314.034,000 for replacements, and $2,875.00) for station 
furnishings, general repair shop tools, and so forth. What were the 
corresponding figures in the current fiscal vear 

Mr. Meptix. The amount of money, Mr. Wigglesworth, for col- 
lateral equipment in the 1952 appropriation is $1,500,000, the same 
as in our 1953 request. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That compares with the 82.400.000 / 

Mr. Mepiin. No, sir; 1 was giving a breakdown of the items com- 
prising it. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. What TI would like is the corresponding figure 
for the current year. nes 

Mr. Mepuinx. The $2,406,000 represents the activation costs in the 
1953 budget presentation. The activation costs in the 1952 badget 
presentation were S1.500.000, 

Mr. Wic6iesworru. What corresponds to the figure $14,034,000 
for the replacement item / 

Mr. Mepuin, Because of the necessity for utilizing pipeline equip- 
ment, or equipment on order for outfitting new stations that came into 
the program in the fiscal year 1952, it was possible to replace only 3 
percent of our automotive equipment in the fiscal vear 1952. That, 
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for vehicles, amounts to $2,500,000, and for collateral equipment is 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. Does that mean that $4,000,000 is a comparable 
figure to the $14,034,000 ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the corresponding figure to the $2,- 
878,000 for station furnishings, general repair tools, and so forth? 

Mr. Mepuin. $2,750,000, sir. The increased cost in that item, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, is due to the addition in the fiscal year 1953 of overhead 
costs which we will pay for boat repairs at industrial shipyards under 
management control of the Bureau of Ships. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. Looking at page 8-59 of the justifications, how 
many general-purpose trucks and trailers do you have this year, and 
how many additional, if any, are you asking for in 1953 ? 

Mr. Mepurx. Do you want the number of general-purpose vehicles 
that we bought or programed for purchasing in 1952? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. I want to know how many you have on hand 
in 1952. , 

Mr. Mepuin. We have §,928 of the general-purpose vehicles on 
hand. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. How many are you asking for, if any, in this 
appropriation / 

Mr. Mepurn. We are asking in this appropriation, sir, for 1,378, of 
which 1,274 are replacements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. 1,274 replacements ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That is, you are contemplating a net increase 
of 104 which would give you a total of 9,032, is that right ? 

Mr. Mepuin. The first inventory figure that I gave, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, was the inventory figure at the start of the fiscal year 1952. It 
did not include the fiscal year 1952 procurement. The inventory at 
the end of the fiscal year 1952 in this category is 10,319. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. To which we should add 104, if this appropria- 
tion is allowed, giving you 10,425 ¢ 

Mr. Mepuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. Can you give me the same information for 
refuelers, fire-fighting trucks, and other specialized vehicles ¢ 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir, the 1952 figure is 5,082. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. At the beginning or end of the year? 

Mr. Mepurn. That is the beginning of the fiscal year 1953, or the 
end of the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. How many additional are you asking for? 

Mr. Mepuin. The corresponding end of the year 1953 inventory is 
5,169, which leaves a net of 87 vehicles for which we are asking funds 
in 1953. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. How many replacements ? 

Mr. Mepurn. The replacements in that category, sir, are 466, 

Mr. WicG_eswortu. So that there is included in this estimate—— 

Mr. Mepuin (interposing). A total of 553, sir. 
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PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. You have about 80,000 or more civilian per- 
sonnel, and how many military personnel in this Bureau over-all ? 

Commander Hocn. The total military, excluding fleet military, is 
72,239, 

Mr. Wicc.tesworrn. What do you méan by excluding fleet military ? 

Commander Hocu. Fleet military are those assigned to the fleet 
squadrons that operate from our stations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortit. 72,239 are assigned to departmental or fleet 
stations ¢ 

Commander Hoc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworti. How many fleet personnel do you have? 

Commander Hociu. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Will you supply that, please 

Commander Hocn. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: 

The total Fleet military personnel operating from stations financed by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics are as follows: 

1952 1953 
123, 909 173, 357 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. The number of your station personnel both 
civilian and military is roughly 152,000 people ? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir; roughly, when Fleet military person- 
nel are excluded. 

Admiral Ciexron. There are at least 120,000 in Fleet Air. Those 
people are in the squadrons that operate from the air stations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But are not chargeable against the station as such. 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; that is right. They are not considered 
as station personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are the operational force on the station, and 
the other people referred to are from the supporting element. 

Admiral Ciextron. But if there is a comparison being made to the 
number of trucks per person, the leet people use the trucks also. 

Mr. WicéLeswortH. That 152,000 is for the fiseal year 1952 / 

Commander Hocn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. What will the civilian personnel and the mili- 
tary personnel at the stations be in 1953 if the requests which are 
before us are allowed ¢ 

Commander Hocn. Civilian personnel, 88,807, and military person- 
nel, 91,502. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Did I understand you to say that the over-all 
increase in this item is largely to be found in the boat item? 

Commander Hocu. No, sir; [ did not say that, sir. 

Admiral Comps. Commander Hoch is in Personnel. Mr. Medlin, 
will you answer the question ? 


VEHICLE REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Mepurn. The increase in this program, Mr. Wiggleworth, is 
due to an increase in the replacement rate of vehicles from an average 
of 3 percent in 1952 to an average of 1114 percent in the fiscal vear 
1953. 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. From 3 percent to what? 

Mr. Mepurn. To 1114 percent, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. When you say vehicles, does that include 
weight handling equipment and materials handling and railroad 
equipment, and aviation rescue boats ? 

Mr. Mepuin. It includes everything, except air crash rescue boats, 
sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. You mean the first four items appearing on 
pages 8 to 59 of the justifications ¢ 

Mr. Mepiry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. I think that is all. 


INSPECTION 


Mr. Suerprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next 
project, lle, “Inspection,” which is reflected on page 8-60 of your 
justifications. The estimate for 1953 is $20,745,000, and your estimate 
for 1952 was $15,000,000 even, which reflects an increased of $3 745,000. 
Proceed with your justification, Admiral. 

Admiral Comes. This program finances the costs of operating 
Bureau of Aeronautics field inspection offices plus a proportionate 
share of the support required for the Navy-wide organization of 
Inspectors of Naval Material. 

As the rate of aircraft production increases under the accelerated 
defense program there is a corresponding increase in inspection work- 
load. The expanded aircraft procurement program initiated in 1951 
and further augmented in 1952 will have a major impact on the inspec- 
tion workload in 1953. It is estimated that inspection costs in 1953 
will increase approximately 38 percent over the 1952 level in conjunc- 
tion with the scheduled 55 percent expansion in aircraft production 
and a substantial increase in guided missile production, 

Rigid inspection of all aviation equipment is required to guarantee 
the strict adherence to military specifications that is so essential to 
safety of flight. Budgeted inspection requirements are based on field 
analysis of current production schedules for aeronautical matériel 
and contractor plans for expansion of their own plants and for the 
introduction of new suppliers through subcontracting channels. 

Total inspection costs are estimated at $20,745,000 and include the 
cost of actual inspection plus field costs of contract administration, 
production scheduling, engineering and security. Of the total budg- 
eted, $12,047,000 covers support of specialized aeronaut ial inspection 
services in 1953 and $8.698,000 is included for the estimated 1953 
Bureau of Aeronautics share of support of Navy-wide inspectors of 
naval material. 

Mr. Sueprarp. T note you have to have an inspection force in the 
field and in Washington. 

In the purpose and scope of work I notice you use this language: 

This program finances the costs of operating Bureau of Aeronautics field in 
spection cfiices plus a proportionate share of the support required for the Navy 
wide organization of inspectors of naval material, 

What is the proportion of your appropriation request for 1953 that 
will he applied, or which it is estimated will be apphed, in that 
category ¢ 
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Commander Sack. 42 percent, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the anticipated percentage of increased 
workload upon which this budget was estimated ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. A 50 percent increase, Mr. Chairman, in the deliveries 
of aircraft and aeronautical materials requiring inspection. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is, a 50-percent increase against your 1952 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 


PLANT INSPECTION 


Mr. SHerrarp. In the next to the last paragraph of your justifica- 
tions on page 8-60 I find the following language: 

Budgeted inspection requirements are based on field analyses of current pro- 
duction schedules for aeronautical matériel and contractor plans for expansion 
of their own plants. 

Is that the number of plants formerly referred to this morning as 
20 places, or is this the total of all plants within the industrial cate- 
gory wherein inspection is required ¢ 

Admiral Comps. These include all the plants in which inspection 
is required, 

Commander Sack. These funds are for the inspection of the aero- 
nautical matériel produced in the contractor’s plants. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There has been some mentiorin the past about in- 
spectors doing duplicate work, or possibly triplicate work, wherein 
a plant was operating in companionship with another branch of the 
Naval Establishment, for example, or another branch of the service. 
Where an inspector is specializing in this type of work has it been 
determined or considered at all advisable that he be switched to an- 
other type of operation even in the same plant / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. For efficiency in the over-all procedures 
we prefer to have purely aeronautical technical matériel inspected 
by those inspectors who are familiar with that matériel, and whose 
continuity of service is entirely associated with the inspection of 
aeronautical materials, so that they can be always fully cognizant of 
what they are inspecting and how they should inspect it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I right in assuming that with adequate inspec- 
tion, as that classification pertains in this appropriation, that right at 
that particular spot is where a lot of later headaches that result from 
imperfections or defects in production can be eliminated, so that you 
will not have later repercussions in the field 4 

Admiral Comps. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. Sterrarv. And the degree of efficiency exercised or exerted 
at this point measures the degree of correction that has to take place 
later on / 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: an efficient inspection force will prevent 
many difficulties and correct many material defects which otherwise 
would show up after delivery of the material to the fleet. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So, if one wants to really run the facts down and 
check on the efficiency of your check-up, the first thing they do is 
check up on how many defects show up after you have your deliveries 
of the respective components and establish that percentage, as to 
whether it was good or bad inspection ¢ 
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Admiral Comss. Yes, sir; we can so check on the inspection service 
at the different contractors’ plants at which each item was produced. 

Mr. SuHerparp. What is your percentage of slippage at the moment ? 

Admiral Comps. You mean the percentage of material that is 
rejected ? 

Mr. Surpparp. Yes. 

Commander Sack. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer that, the per- 
centage of rejections will vary considerably according to the nature 
of the items. In some inspections on experimental engines we have 
on occasions had rejections as high as 50 percent. In other instances, 
in the case of small, simple, components, we have had rejections as 
low as one-tenth of 1 percent. 

We have never calculated an over-all average because the com- 
ponents are so widely diversified and their production is so widely 
dispersed geographically to many small contractors’ plants. In the 
final assembly of these components into the airframe at the prime 
contractors’ plants the rejection of these small components is in the 
neighborhood of 3 percent, I would say. That, again, will vary. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In your engine category you had 50 percent rejec- 
tions? 

Commander Sack. That was only one type of experimental engine, 
which was being produced in very small quantities. 

Mr. Snerrarp. Hog long did that condition prevail ? 

Commander Sack. About 30 days, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was the cause of it? 

Commander Sack. I am not in a position to answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it was a technical engineering difficulty, purely due to 
design and not due to manufacture. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INSPECTION SERVICE 


Mr. Snerrarp. In other words, if you ever found a “bug” in an 
engine that was due to design, I do not think that would fall within the 
character chargeable against inspection at the point of production. 

Commander Sack. No, sir: it would not. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you had inspection on design then there would 
be a bad aspect involved there. 

Admiral Comps. That could not be charged against the inspector 
who was earnest in his endeavor to get the components produced or 
manufactured in accordance with the specifications as given to him. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The assumption is as far as he is concerned when 
that production line goes into effect, hypothetically, to create a motor, 
for instance, the only thing he can go back to is what material goes 
into it in accordance with the specification requirements, but not the 
design. 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; he cannot be responsible for a defective 
design. 


NAVY-WIDE INSPECTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. In that last line of your justification you state: 

Of the total budgeted, $12,047,000 covers support of specialized aeronautical 
inspection services in 1953 and $8,698,000 is included for the estimated 1953 
Bureau of Aerouautics share of support of Navy-wide Inspectors of Naval 
Material 


Where is your line of demarcation between those two functions? 
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Admiral Comps. At the contractor plants under the cognizance of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics where we manufacture or assemble purely 
aviation material, we have our own technical inspectors. For equip- 
ments and material that are not purely technical aeronautical mate- 
rials and at most of the subcontractors’ plants we accept the inspection 
of the Navy inspection services, and the amount of inspection that 
they do for us is computable. We know how much they do for us 
and in what plants, and we are charged according to the money value 
of the inspection that they do for us. This $8, 698, 000 is our share 
of the support of Navy- wide Inspectors of Naval Material. 

Mr. Suepparv. In other words, what you are doing is justifying 
the expenditure of funds to cover a certain operation involved in 
using the Inspection Service as the effective agency to do the work. 

Admiral Comes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. And this is your compensation for that factor ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 COSTS 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What are the corresponding figures this year 
to those two items in the last paragraph of the justific ation on page 
8-60, $12,047,000 for your own inspection service and $8,698,000 for 
your share for Navy-wide inspection ¢ 

Commander Sack. For 1952, Mr. Wigglesworth, our share was 
56 percent of the $15,000,000, or $8,400,000, vand the Inspector of Naval 
Material share was $6,600,000, or 44 percent. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. The corresponding figure to the $12,047,000 
is what ¢ 

Commander Sack. $3,400,000, and the corresponding figure to the 
$8,698,000 is $6,600,000. 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Wicetesworri, How many inspectors do you have now, and 
how many are you asking for / 

Commander Sack. We now have 1,888 in the field Inspection 
Service. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Now ¢ 

Commander Sack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLesworri. How many will you have ‘ 

Commander Sack. We are asking for a total of 2,278 by July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. How many “other inspectors does this Bureau 
have ¢ 

Commander Sack. We have none, sir, in this program. 

Mr. WiceLesworri. I thought we had an item this morning in- 
volving inspection. 

Captain Dopson. In the item under discussion this morning, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, there were 23 plant inspectors. 

Mr. Wiceitesworti. Those are the only other inspectors in this 
Bureau ? 

Captain Dopson. Those are paid for out of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion activity which you reviewed this morning. 
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Mr. Wiccteswortn. But, looking at the Bureau as a whole, are 
there any inspectors in other items? 

Captain Dopson. No, sir; except in that one other category. 

Mr. WiceeieswortH. Which is 23? 


Captain Dopson. Yes, sir; 23. 
WORKLOAD MEASUREMENT 


Mr. Wicereswortu. How do you measure the workload in this 
item? 

Commander Sack. Well, we use a factor, Mr. Wigglesworth, based 
on the cost per $1,000 of material inspected. Since most of our ex- 
penses, some 90 percent, are direct labor costs, we measure our effi- 
ciency on the cost per $1,000 of material inspected, and that factor 
since 1946 has been reduced each vear until our present cost is approxi- 
mately $5.70 per $1,000 of material inspected. Six years ago the 
comparable costs were $10 per $1,000 of material inspected. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. Offhand, I should think that would vary very 
much. T should think it would depend on whether the material in- 
spected is centralized or not, and upon the size of the job to be in- 
spected, and I should think that the time element would also vary 
very much, 

Commander Sack. Well, the time element, sir, would vary con- 
siderably depending upon the item you were inspecting. The reason 
for that reduction, to our way of thinking, is the increased efficiency 
with which our people have been able to inspect comparable items 
of equipment. We have conducted training programs designed to 
enable a man to do twice as much effective inspection as he has done 
in the past, and that training program is producing results. 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. You think the value of the article to be in- 
spected is a fair measuring stick of the work involved in inspecting it ? 

Commander Sack. Insofar as we can get one, sir. There are so 
many factors involved in inspection that it is hard to pin it down to 
any one particular yardstick. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What you are saving to this committee is that, 
in the opinion of the Navy, the dollar value of the material to be 
inspected in 1953 looks as if it would be about 50 percent more than 
the dollar value in 1952? 

Admiral Comns. He did not express it exactly that way, sir. He 
said that over the years from 1946 through to the present time the 
dollar value of inspection costs for $1,000 work of material had been 
reduced by almost 50 percent, not from 1952 to 1953. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. No, but T understood vou estimated the work. 
load for 1953 to be 50 percent more than for 1952. 

Commander Sack. That is correct: yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Which is equivalent to saying that the dollar 
value of the equipment to be inspected is estimated to increase to 
that extent. 

Commander Sack. That is not correct, Mr. Wigglesworth. If I 
might point out one factor in our inspection workload, there is a lag 
between the time the money is appropriated for material, until the 
time that material is inspected, of anywhere from 1 to 2 years. In 
a given year the amount of material inspected will consist of no more 
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than 20 percent of the material procured under that year’s appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Wiceé_eswortu. I do not care what appropriation it was pro- 
cured under. If I understood you, there seems to be 50 percent in 
value more to be inspected in 1953 than there will be in 1952, is not 
that right? 

Commander Sack. Yes, sir; in 1953, with a 50-percent increase in 
aireraft production, the material inspected will increase in that pro- 
portion, and I believe the dollar value of this material will increase 
also by at least 50 percent. 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Wigglesworth, the answer to your question is, 
Yes, we do have 50 percent more dollar value of material to be in- 
spected in 1953. 

Mr. WicéLeswortu. Do you figure that the yardstick of $5.70 per 
each $1,000 work of material inspected should apply in both years? 

Commander Sack. We hope to better it, sir. At least that is one of 
our goals. We continuously are trying to improve our inspection 
efficiency. 

Mr. WicctEsworrH. But this presentation is based on the fact that 
it will be identical in both years? 

Commander Sack. Yes, sir. To explain further, our workload, 
measured in terms of dollar volume, will increase 50 percent but costs 
ot inspection have been budgeted at only 38 percent higher than dur- 
ing the current year. 

Admiral CLexton. May I add, Mr. Wigglesworth, that is for aero- 
nautical material, and the percentage would not apply to ships in- 
spected or other technical items in the Navy. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Does not this apply to ships? 

Admiral Ciexron. No, sir; this is just the Bureau of Aeronautics 
inspection, and a value or percentage of that sort would not apply to 
other types of material. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up Project 11f, 
Photography, wherein it is reflected that your estimate for 1953 is 
$15,705,000 against an estimate for 1952 of $24,445,000, which shows 
a decrease of $8,740,000. 

Admiral Comps. All cameras, training films, and photographic 
equipment and supplies required for the support of naval aviation 
and its Reserve components are covered by this subactivity. Equip- 
ment and material support is also included on a service-wide basis for 
the Naval Photographie Center, for the Naval Photographic Inter- 
pretation Center, for the production of air objective folders, for dis- 
tribution prints of training films, and for the aerial mapping program. 

The major requirement covered in the 1953 estimate for photog- 
‘aphy is procurement of highly specialized types of aircraft cameras 
essential to the successful accomplishment of photographic missions 
under varying conditions in the fields of intelligence, aerial mapping, 
guided-missile development, and research test recording. The spe- 
cialized cameras required to equip fighter, attack, and patrol aircraft 
now under contract or scheduled for production are budgeted in the 
estimate at $6,150,000. Other requirements for aircraft cameras, 
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mounts, flash units, and related specialized camera equipment are 
budgeted at an estimated cost of $1.636,000 for a total requirement of 
$7,786,000 for cameras and accessories. 

Additional requirements for procurement of laboratory equipment, 
standard film, sensitized paper, chemicals, and related supplies nec- 
essary for operation of photographic laboratories maintained at 
operational, training, and_ intelligence establishments requiring 
photographic services are provided for in the estimate at a cost of 
$6,166,000. This requirement is determined by the number and classes 
of laboratories authorized in photographic support of programed 
naval aviation operations. 

Motion-picture training films and filmstrips are programed in sup- 
port of expanded training operations at a cost of $1,753,000, based upon 
current costs of the types of productions required in 1952. Motion 
pictures, when used as aids in training personnel, result in substantial 
savings of time and money, and in some instances instruct where no 
other media would suffice. regardless of cost. 

Mr. Srerrarp. What did you do in this instance to effect a reduction 
of $8.740.000? That is a pretty heavy cut as compared to 1952. 

Admiral Comrs. Mr. Armstrong is our expert on photography. 
Mav I have him answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Armstrona. Those are requirements for which we are budeet- 
ing this vear within a program covering several years of outfitting 
new models of aircraft with the new tvpes of cameras required to meet 
the needs established bv the chief of Naval Operations. 

We have had verv few new aircraft cameras since 1945, at which 
time most of our procurement of World War TT cameras was cut back. 
The only cameras we have bought since that time are a few miscel- 
laneous radar and recording and scientific tvpe cameras. During 
this period of vears since World War TI, we have had several new 
types of aircraft cameras under development and a research program 
in related photographic materials was initiated this vear. We have 
not. until 1952, been provided the funds to go into procurement of 
these newly develoned and highly specialized types of cameras. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the type vou refer in this highly specialized 
procurement ? 

Mr. Armstrone. During the current vear? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right across the board, Mr. Chairman, all 
of our procurement is for these highly specialized types. 

Mr. Strrrparp. You are producing those cameras at this time? 

Mr. Armstrone. There are many types involved in production at 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Surprarp. Well, did vou not bring out one that has just re- 
cently gone into production that is a high-speed operation at high 
altitudes? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Srerparp. That is what T refer to. 

Mr. Armstronae. The CA-12 camera is one of these new develop- 
ments of which we are quite proud. We have gone into production 
on CA-12 cameras this vear. 

The new models of aircraft. particularly jet aircraft, are limited 
in space and, consequently, our cameras today have to be much smaller 
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than those used in World War II. Also the jet aircraft of today fly 
much faster and, consequently, we had to have cameras which cycle 
faster. 

Mr. Siepparp. And you have also increased the altitude of 
photography ? 

Mr. ArmMsrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streprarp. What is the difference in the altitude at which pic- 
tures can be taken with this last development that you are referring 
to now as compared with its counterpart in the last usable year? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. I am afraid that I cannot give an exact compari- 
son on that, Mr. Chairman. However, one of the new ones, with 
which I am familiar, had pictures in the papers of Washington re- 
cently, taken from a Navy Banshee fighter at 52,000 feet. I do not 
believe our cameras during the last war could do that even if the air- 
craft could have reached that altitude. 

Mr. Surrrarp. What is the difference between the cost of the high- 
est type or the latest type of camera we have now and its counter- 
part in the 1951 budget ¢ 

Mr. Armsrroné. There is no comparison with the 1951 budget, but 
relative to 1944 or 1945, I would say that the cost of today’s cameras 
are running seven times what we paid for them in those years. That 
is the highest priced camera now as compared with the highest prices 
vaid toward the end of the last war. 

Mr. Snerrarp. How many still cameras do we have in this budget ¢ 

Mr. Armstrong. I do not have the exact figures for still cameras. 
They are procured only on a replenishment basis, as required. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would the increase in that particular category be 
comparable with those you have just referred to? 

Mr. Armstrronc. No, sir; I do not believe so. The cost of the still 
types of cameras has increased some, possibly less than double, but 
the aircraft camera prices have increased tremendously. That is 
due to the fact not only of the increased cost of making cameras in 
general, but to all of the high speed, high altitude and faster operat- 
ing features which the new cameras now contain and which are very 
far advanced beyond those formerly produced and used in the last 
war. 

DEVELOPMENT PROJECT AT CAMP ANZA 


Mr. Suerrarp. Are you people directly or indirectly interested in 
the camera development project that is being developed at Camp 
Anza, at Riverside, Calif. 4 

Mr. Armstronc. The Navy is interested in that we have a contract 
with that company to develop a new type of camera for our use. 

Mr. Suepparp. Was that development taking place at the Bill Jack 
operation in Riverside County, or at their beach plant; which of the 
two, do you know? 

Mr. Armstronc. I do not know, sir. That contract was started by 
a company formerly located near Chicago and was later transferred 
to the California area. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was not the same company, was it? 

Mr. Armsrronea. No, sir, the contract was taken over by the Bill 
Jack Co. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If the Navy was participating and had joint par- 
ticipation in the contract of the Jack Corp. at Riverside County, Calif., 
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have you received any notice directly or indirectly of the cancellation 
of that contract by the Air Force ? 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir. The camera that we have been working 
on is about ready for acceptance at the present time; it already has 
been tested by one of our operational squadrons on the west coast. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The camera that I am addressing myself to is in the 
status of development, a new camera. It is not a production-line 
camera that they already have. 

Mr. Armstrona. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you know at this tme whether or not the Navy 
is interested in the camera research and development project of the 
Jack Corp. at Anza, Calif? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Our contract is a research contract. There is an- 
other Air Force production contract there in which we are not par- 
ticipating. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any completed cameras from the Jack 
Corp.’s production line that you are presently using? 

Mr. Armstrrona. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprparp. However, you do have an interest in their camera- 
development project that they have in California, as far as you know? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir; to the extent that we actually have one 
of our cameras being developed by them. 

Admiral Comrs. This Navy contract for the development of a new 
camera has not been canceled, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Armstrone. No, sir; nothing has been canceled or delivered 
on that contract. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. There is no monetary involvement of the Navy in 
the Bill Jack experimental production contract as that contract per- 
tains by and between the Air Force and the Bill Jack Corp. at 
Riverside, Calif? 

Mr. Armstrone. To my knowledge that is correct, sir, there are no 
Bureau of Aeronautics funds involved and I am sure the Navy has no 
other funds involved. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Fernandez ? 


NEED FOR SPECIALIZED CAMERAS COMPARED WITH ESTIMATE REDUCTION 


Mr. Fernanvez. Mr. Armstrong, you stated that subsequent to 1945 
for a period of time funds were cut back and you were unable to re- 
ylenish your supply of cameras, and that now because of the faster 
jet airplanes you need better and faster air cameras, all of which points 
to a justification for larger appropriations. What the chairman 
asked you, and what I have been wondering about is, if that is true, 
why is there such a gratifying reduction of about $8,000,000 in your 
request this year as compared to your request for 1952? If you an- 
swered that I did not catch it. 

Mr. Armsrrona. At the time this budget was prepared we had satis- 
fied most of our requirements for the 1952 procurement program. 
Since that time new requirements have developed which would make 
me truthfully state that the 1953 request at this point is insufficient for 
our needs, but at the time it was written it covered our requirements. 
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These requirements are specifically related to the aircraft-procure- 
ment program. Each plan for a photographic version of an aircraft 
is studied by a board set up by the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
each one is approved or disapproved by that board. Sometimes in- 
creased plans are approved for photographic aircraft, and those plans 
result in increased requirements for cameras. We know exactly how 
many cameras are required for each plane on the basis of the plans 
developed by the Chief of Naval Operations and the funds requested 
at the time this budget was originally put into process were reasonably 
adequate. : 

Mr. Fernanvez. But are not now? 

Mr. Armstrronec. Yes, sir; that is correct, there have been new re- 
quirements and new planes which have been approved that have served 
to make this figure deficient, but, of course, we cannot at this time re- 
quest additional funds to meet these requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp (off the record). 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp (on the record). 


LEAD-TIME FOR CAMERA PROCUREMENT 


What is the lead-time required, in your opinion, to procure the 
cameras that would accommodate the present high speed requirements 
that you have just referred to in your responses to me ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Normally about 18 months. However, we have 
certain cameras which we can produce in about 8 months. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


NUMBER OF CAMERAS ESTIMATE FOR PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. How many cameras are you going to buy with 
this $6,150,000? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. That covers 1,112 various types of cameras with 
related components, such as cones, magazines, and mounts. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How many laboratories have you that are in- 
volved in this equipment costing $6,166,000 ? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Wigglesworth, there are 105 standard labo- 
‘atories and special laboratories, plus two large projects, the Navy 
Photographic Center and the Navy Photographic Interpretation 
Center. In addition, we have several aircraft photographic squadrons 
equipped to perform special photographic missions. 

Mr. Wiaciteswortn. That means about $60,000 a piece on the aver- 
age, in terms of this equipment. 

Mr. Armstrone. That may be a correct average, sir, but it is not 
representative because the Naval Photographic Center takes over one- 
third of the entire amount named and the small laboratories require | 
considerably Jess than that amount. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. What center ? 

Mr. Armstrone. The United States Naval Photographic Center. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Takes one-third of it? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. $2,377,000, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceéteswortu. How much did that Center have for this year? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Approximately the same amount. I will give 
you the exact figure. 

Mr. Lewis. The exact figure, Mr. Wigglesworth, was $2,286,746. 
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NUMBER OF FILMS 


Mr. Wicciesworrn. How many motion picture training films and 
film strips are represented by the $1,753,000 which is set forth here ? 

Mr. ArmstronG. 76 total, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Are all of them for training purposes? 

Mr. Armstronc. With a qualified answer, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswort. What is the qualification ? 

Mr, Armsrrone. We make some films which we call motion pictures. 
This estimate provides for “Training films and motion pictures.” 
In general, they are all for training purposes: We make other types 
of pictures which portray naval operations and we record in film some 
technical reports, for example the atomic-bomb tests, which we like 
to call motion pictures versus those films prepared exclusively for 
training purposes. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. They are all strictly for military purposes? 

Mr. Armstronc. Most assuredly for that; yes, sir. 


FILM PURCHASES 


Mr, Suepparp. For a while, as I recall, you had a little problem in 
the price that you were paying for raw film. Has that resolved it- 
self down to where you are getting the film within the bounds of 
reason ¢ 

Mr. Armstrong. Oh, yes. As you know, all of our film is now 
bought by the Air Force under single service procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you pay the bill. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir; they merely handle the procurement for 
us under the joint service agreement. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So that it would be reflected in your bill whether 
or not you are getting a reasonable price, unless they put a 3 percent 
handling charge on top. By the way, do they do that? 

Mr. Armstronc. No sir, they do not. I think that the prices we 
pay for materials procured through the Air Force are quite reasonable. 

Mr. Snerrarp. But the money is all for the raw material, so to 
spec ak ? 4 

PICTURE PRODUCTION BY CONTRACTION 


Mr. ArmstrronG. The cost of producing films here is the actual con- 
tract cost. The raw stock film which we purchase is included in the 
$2,000,000 for the operation of the Naval Photographic Center. That 
is part of the cost of running that Center, which is our major pro- 
duction laboratory. 

Mr. WicerrswortrH. Are those costs determined on a competitive 
basis ? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes, sir. We are averaging about five companies 
now on each of our general bids. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you say “competitive basis,” there seems to be 
a confusion by and between some procurement agencies and the Con- 
cress as to what “competitive” actually means. 

Insofar as it applies to your testimony, does that, mean an unadver- 

tised bid, or does it mean a conference bid ? 

Mr. Armsrronc. Within the existing regulations we do not go out 
on what is called an advertised bid basis for training films. There 
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would be hundreds of bids on each film were we to do that. We know 
all the film manufacturers in the country who frequently write us 
concerning their capabilities, their personnel, and we have state- 
ments in our files dealing with their security clearance and security 
matters of interest to us. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We are talking about two different things. I am 
talking about the buying of raw film exclusively; not anything repro- 
duced on the film. 

Mr. Lewis. The purchase of film is through the Air Force. 

Admiral Comps. They are the ones who advertise for those bids. 

Mr. Suerparp. I have a trend of thought that I am going to have 
to stay with until I get it straightened out. I know that you do use 
the Air Force as your procurement agency for raw film and for the 
reproducing operations on film. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 


COMPETITIVE BID PROCUREMENT OF FILM 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the procurement of your raw film you do not 
know what the policy of the Air Force is in buying that film ? 

Mr. Armstronc. I know their policy in general, sir, though I am 
in no position to analyze in detail their entire operation. I can assure 
you that I think I know what you mean, and you are correct. The 

‘apabilities of the production industry are not sufficient to supply 
all the film required by the military at various times, so free competi- 
tive bidding is not necessarily used at all times because on occasions 
it becomes a matter of selective placement of orders in order to get 
what we need. 

Mr. Suerprarp. Yet if you were in the competitive market on what 
is commonly known as the advertised bid procurement procedure, 
I think it is reasonable to assume that X corporation would not enter 
a bid if they could not fulfill the bid. 

Mr. Armsrronec. That I presume; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you, from your own experience at this time, 
know of any good and sufficient reason why procurement within that 

category, or any other category—camera, film, or otherwise—could 
not be done on a competitive-bid basis ae ‘ausing detrimental 
effects upon the procuring division of the Navy é 

Mr. Armsrronc. I personally believe, Mr. Chairman, that open 
competitive bidding is not always possible. There are hundreds of 
manufacturers in this business and we have learned recei itly where 
some of our items, which we have requested the Air Force to expedite 
for us, drew over 300 bids under the advertised bid procurement 
procedure. The Air Force, under current regulations, has to analyze 
every single bid and that has taken so much time that much of the 
money we placed in their hands last July has not even yet been put 
into contracts. 

Mr. Suepprarp. That is due to the magnitude of the competitive 
factor involved ? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes, sir. It is an administrative problem which 
zecrues to the Air Force. I do not believe that they are in a position 
with their personnel limitations to help very much. If they go out for 
advertised bids they can expect a tremendous job accruing to them in 
getting that contract awarded. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. It may be you are right, but it does occur to me, how- 
ever, that a procurement of that character is more or less standardized. 

Mr. Armsrronc. Very much so, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You need so many hundred thousand feet of film. 
Let us assume for the sake of discussion that 500 firms bid. How long 
do you think it would take one individual to go through those bids 
and pick out the lowest bid, always conceding that the bid was put 
out on specifications so that whoever got the bid would know what 
they were going to have to do? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I have had no experience in that type of operation. 

Admiral Comps. I have my contracting officer here. He might shed 
some light on that. I think I can say for the Bureau that it is not such 
a simple thing because of those 500 people you are going to have to 
explain to 499 of them why they did not get the bid. We do that in 
our bids for the overhaul of aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. With regard to the explanation, Admiral, on a bid 
of that kind, this is a vital issue that we are dealing with, not only as 
it pertains in this instance but across the entire military procurement 
board, and if you follow the policy of advertised bids, then you will 
have an opening of the bids, will you not? 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Right then and there is the explanation. It is over 
with. You make a bid and you get the bid. We both are there, 
or have representation there at the time that they are opened. The 
man over here bids low on the specifications. 

Admiral Comss. But how does the man who is opening those bids 


know that you are capable of delivering? You have to have a little 
research into the background of your company, and of my company, 
and of his company, to find out if we are responsible citizens, because 
there are people going around making bids and turning those bids 
over to someone else to do the work. 


PERFORMANCE BONDS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Did it ever occur to you that there might be per- 
formance bonds for the performance of that work, and if you put one 
of those on his neck you would not have that trouble. If I am just 
Joe Doakes hustling a contract to peddle to someone else I cannot 
get. bonded for that. The bonding company would not write that 
kind of an operation. If you required a bond you would be able to 
skim off the surplus. Then the bonding company would do all the 
investigating for you. Then I do not think that you would have 
500 bids with, say, 250 incompetents in there. The present negotiated 
system, with no personal application at the moment, is not working 
as well as it ought to work in many instances, and that is causing 
so much direct inquiry into the possible differences in some of the 
procurement. There are categories of procurement that cannot be 
done at all that way. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; in the aircraft industry, for the procure- 
ment of complete aircraft. 

Mr. Surprarp. When we go into the highly specialized industries 
where we perhaps have only two firms of competence in the United 
States, that may be so, but there is a certain line of demarcation in 
the standardized procurement where, I am frank to tell you. T think 
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we could save ourselves a lot of paper work and get away from a 
lot of criticism if we would go the other way. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. It occurs to me, if the firm submitting the 
lowest bid is analyzed and found to be responsible, that would be the 
end of the tremendous work which is said to be involved. 

Mr. SHepparp. By whom? 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. By the bureau. You do not have to analyze 
500 firms. You can start with the one submitting the lowest bid and 
that might be all there is to it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I still believe we could save ourselves some expendi- 
tures by having somebody else do our analyzing before they got their 
neck in the machinery. I have had occasion in my past to do some 
business with bonding companies, and my experience with them is 
that they are very cold-eyed bankers. 

It is very rare that a man can get by a bonding company who is 
not capable of functioning to the degree that they feel he should. 

Mr. Wice_eswortn. I think that is true. 

Mr. SHeprarp. I thought perhaps by that operation we could have 
somebody else do our screening for us and remove all of this work 
that we hear about, and to which the admiral specifically referred. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. Does the $1,753,000 for motion picture training 
films and film strips represent one motion picture, or are there 
duplicates or prints made? 

Mr. Armstrong. That includes printing costs of extra copies, sir. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You want more than one print of a given 
picture, do you not ? 

Mr. Armstronc. Oh, yes. That includes all prints procured from 
commercial sources. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is included in the over-all total ? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. How many prints do you usually order? 

Mr. Armstrone. We have computed what the average number of 
copies is for each type of picture made and requested by the various 
agencies within the Navy Department. We budget here for the 
printing costs of all Navy films. That is because most of the printing 
is done in the Naval Photographic Center. 

Mr. Wiceresworru. What is the average number of duplicates 
involved ? 

Mr. Armstronc. They vary considerably according to the type of 
film being produced. For instance, we have found from experience 
that the Chief of Naval Operations’ films run 200 prints at the original 
outset of the film, and some 300 prints in reorders through a period 
of years. We are dealing with averages throughout. e will not 
reorder this year the same film for Wish we have ordered 200 original 
prints this year. We handle over 5,000 different films, many of which 
are being brought up to date, and additional prints are being ordered 
all the time. ese averages have been established from experience. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I understood you to say this sum represented 
76 of these films, or film strips. 

Mr. ArMstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many copies of those 76 will it include 
on the average? 

Mr. Armstronc. We will make 200 copies of 39 films for the Chief 
of Naval Operations. We will make 150 copies of 33 films for the 
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Bureau of Aeronautics and the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air combined. We will make 100 prints of 4 Marine Aviation 
films, plus reorder prints of prior years’ production, 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. How much is asked for the reorders / 

Mr. Armstrone. For the Deputy Clief of Naval Operations for 
Air and the Bureau of Aeronautics films, 5.940 total, and for the 
Marine Aviation films, 1,440, total. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Those three items together costing what? 

Mr. Armstronea. The total of the film printing 

Mr. Wicciesworri. The reorders. 

Mr. Armsrronc. 8918000 is the total across-the-board estimate. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn,. That includes prints of new films and the re- 
orders that you have just referred to? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 





SERVICE EVALUATION 


Mr. Surrrarp. We will now take up project 11g, “Service 
evaluation.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $8,800,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$6,049,000. This represents an increase of $2,751,000. You will pre- 
sent your justification for this requirement, please. 

Admiral Comps. This subactivity finances the procurement of pre- 
production quantities of newly developed equipment in electronic, 
armanent, and related aeronautical fields, for technical and service 
evaluation of their performance characteristics and military useful- 
ness. Insofar as practicable newly developed equipment is evaluated 
under actual operating conditions before it is procured in quantity 
for general service use. 

Procurement of preproduction quantities of newly developed equip- 
ment for service evaluation is the most economical and effective 
method of proof-testing to determine whether the equipment pro- 
duced by the current research and development program is tactically, 
technically, and mechanically suitable for large scale military appli- 
eation. The estimate for this subactivity reflects the markedly in- 
creasing requirement for electronic, armament, electrical and other 
highly technical equipment in naval aircraft. Not only are more 
items of equipment reaching the evaluation stage but the majority 
of the new equipments are of increasing complexity. The service- 
evaluation program herein budgeted is essential to the orderly and 
timely transition of these products from a developmental status to ap- 
proved service articles. 

The estimate of $8.800,000 for this program will provide for pro- 
curement of evaluation quantities of items of newly developed equip- 
ment. the larger requirements in 1953 being in the areas of guided 
missile electronic components, countermeasures equipment, and air- 
craft turrets and fire control svstems. These requirements are gov- 
erned quantity-wise by two controlling factors: (4) The minimum 
equipments essential to give a valid trial of the particular product to 
be evaluated, as determined from actual experieyce in this field, and 
(4) the urgent need for simultaneous tests of various functions and 
applications of individual equipments in order that evaluation can 
be completed at the earliest possible date so that, in turn, quantity 
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production can proceed in time to meet guided missile and aircraft 
delivery schedules. 

It has been found that simultaneous testing of adequate trial quan- 
tities shortens the gap between the development stage and fleet use 
by 6 to 9 months, with a corresponding reduction in the necessity for 
costly backfitting and modernization programs. This program of 
evaluation testing makes possible savings exceeding by many times 
the cost of the evaluation equipment itself. 


BASIS OF EVALUATION 


Mr. Stierrarp, Have you ever had this cheeked to the point where 
you could determine what the value of the evaluation service resolves 
itself into in dollars and cents 4 

Captain Born. I doubt if there is any way to get a true index of 
that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You cannot, insofar as being accurate to the dollar, 
and I mean across the board. What is this service for? If one takes 
its title in its literal interpretation, it is for the express purpose of 
evaluating procedures to see if you should go any further with them, 
or drop them. 7 

Captain Born. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Snerrarp, On the one hand we have before us your request for 
these funds which undoubtedly is justified, but there should be some- 
where a reasonable concept of past experience which would be in- 
dicative of this evaluation to this degree of dollar expense. 

Admiral Comns. Dollar-wise, I do not think that I can put my 
finger on a figure, but I can say this, that we have over all several 
billion dollars worth of aircraft including about $2 billions of re- 
lated components and equipment to buy. Now, if the entire $2 billion 
can be expended for equipment already tested under this program, 
we shall have saved a large amount of money and have avoided the 
embarrassment of getting an item out to the fleet only to find out 
that it will not work. 

Mr. Sueprrarn. It is said by some that one of the most reasonable 
and honest ways to analyze the functions of any business—and for 
the moment I am going to put you in that category—is to see what 
the percent of the dollar administrative costs in proportion to the 
dollars expended. Now, can I assume from the functions of this 
evaluation board you feel you are getting reflected benefits that in- 
crease or decrease your dollar administrative percentage to the dollars 
that vou spend? 

Admiral Comns. We feel this program is thoroughly justified by 
the largest savings we realize when we buy already-tested articles on 
our production contracts. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes to you T suggest that for 
this particular item you look it over very carefully. Not that I am 
eviticizing your justifications that you have presented, but I think 
perhaps by the time it comes to you you may have thought about the 
issue and can place some reasonable statement in the record relative 
to its value. 

(The following was added to the record :) 
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STATEMENT REGARDING THE VALUE OF SERVICE EVALUATION 


The value of the Bureau’s service evaluation program cannot readily be 
measured in terms of dollars and cents of savings. In some instances, as further 
discussion on the subject brings out for the record, a particular equipment is 
found during evaluation not to be worth procuring for general service use. These 
instances are relatively few in number because a determination as to general 
usefulness can be made from the characteristics of the prototype developed under 
the “research and development” program. 

In many more instances, the evaluation of preproduction quantities brings to 
light performance defects which can be overcome by a change in specifications. 
The opportunity to discover and correct these defects, and to do this before a 
large investment has been made in procuring production quantities of the equip- 
ment rather than after, represents both the principal advantage to be gained 
from service evaluation and the source of the inestimable savings to be derived 
from this program. 

Inevitably in the development of a new item of equipment there is a substantial 
gap between the developmental prototype, which is hand-made in a laboratory to 
prove a technique, and the later production version which must be constructed 
to withstand the hard usage encountered under combat conditions. This gap 
is abridged by the practice of ordering small quantities of equipment of final 
design, for a thorough and critical evaluation under actual operating conditions, 
hefore funds are committed to large production orders. Many service improve- 
ments are incorporated in the equipment during the evaluation stage to improve 
its performance from a military operating standpoint. 

Although statistical information regarding precise dollar savings does not 
exist, it can be stated unequivocally that the savings are large and that the fleet 
now has superior performing equipment because of the service evaluation pro- 
grams pursued in previous years. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS RESULTING FROM SERVICE EVALUATION 


Mr. Frernanvez. I take it that this service evaluation has been pur- 
sued year after year for a good many years. I was wondering if dur- 
ing that period you found certain expensive items which at first seemed 
desirable and which you would otherwise have bought but for these 
evaluations, and how much have you saved by having made these tests 
and dropped those items from consideration as a result of those tasks ? 

Captain Born. I can give you several examples off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fernanpez. You have off the record pointed out one item, and 
because you made these tests determined beforehand, or evaluated 
beforehand, the item and found that it was not needed, you canceled 
the contract, thereby saving $25 million; is that correct? 

Captain Born. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. When did that happen? 

Captain Born. In this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fernanprz. Are there any other items? 

Captain Born. No, sir. Those were the primary ones we had that 
I can recall right now. 

Admiral Comrs. In addition to that, we find something wrong, or 
something that can be improved, in almost every one of the equipment 
sets we evaluate. We can in practically all instances, other than those 
Captain Born has just enumerated, make minor changes and have the 
sets work, but we find that out before we have a production line going 
and hundreds of sets coming off the production line. That saves us a 
tremendous amount of money that we would otherwise have to spend 
to modify this equipment after it is in production. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. If that contract was for one million, and you had 
expended $100,000 of the $1,000,000 without any evaluation, you 
would have the remainder of it on your hands, would you not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Going back to the item that you discussed off 
the record, in which you saved $25,000,000, how much did it cost you, 
if you can tell us, to make that evaluation ? 

Captain Born. Both of those contracts totaled about $6,000,000, 
including the research and development money. We have to pay for 
the design and everything that goes into it. Both of those contracts 
had been in process for considerable periods, one since 1946 and the 
other since 1948, and involved considerable engineering effort. 

Mr. WieeLeswortn. You have made a distinction between the re- 
search and development which precedes the final testing and the evalu- 
ation involved in this particular activity. 

Captain Born. Of course, you have to buy the equipment to evalu- 
ate it and the equipment cost in the instances cited would run in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000. The cost of the actual evaluation by the 
Navy, would, at most, not exceed $75,000 for the services involved. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. So the total cost of evaluation would be ap- 
proximately what on that particular item ? 

Captain Born. Not over $5,000,000, sir. 

Mr. WiccGteswortrH. That is $5,000,000 from $25,000,000 ? 

Admiral Comps. There is no pride of authorship in this sort of busi- 
ness on our part. The automobile companies have done this for vears. 
They have their test fields and roads on which they run their new 
models all the time. They have found over the years that they save a 
lot of money by conducting such an evaluation program, 

Captain Born. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fernanvez. Is this not true, there really cannot be placed a 
dollar value on this kind of service or activity because in addition to 
the amount of money which you would save by perhaps canceling a 
contract at times, or correcting defects before proceeding further with 
it, you would also, by knowing through these tests whether the equip- 
ment is workable, is foolproof, you might say, save lives of the men 
who operate the equipment and the lives of the personnel who have to 
use that in actual combat service; and that cannot be evaluated in 
dollars. 

Admiral Comps. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. If I understood you, you told Mr. Sheppard 
that you had $2 billion worth of aircraft and related items to buy. 
That, I take it, means everything in respect to which you have present 
obligational authority and everything that you are asking for in the 
present appropriation, does it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, the $2 billion will come from several 
appropriations. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. That includes items that may not be delivered 
for several years? 

Admiral Comers. Many of them will not, sir. Our 1952 procurement 
will not be delivered until about December of 1953, and the procure- 
ment we make in 1953 will not be delivered until December of 1954. 
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EVALUATION SERVICE FOR ITEMS IN 1953 ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Can you state what portion of the over-all total 
is involved in the service evaluation contemplated by the requested 
$8,800,000 ? 

Mr. Lewis. We are evaluating there, Mr. Wigglesworth, principally 
the complex armament and electronic systems going into the aireraft 
production that Admiral Combs spoke about. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. How much of that is it contemplated to buy / 

Mr. Lewis. Are you talking about the $8,800,000 / 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. No. You are going to evaluate certain equip- 
ment, electronics and otherwise. If that evaluation proves out, how 
much of the $2,000,000,000 is represented by that tvpe of equipment ? 

Mr. Lewis. The $8,800,000 in the current evaluation budget relates 
to equipment for which we would be requesting production money in 
1954 and 1955; not to equipment for which we have requested produc- 
tion money in this or previous budgets. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. It does not apply to any part of the $2,000,- 
000,000 that the admiral gave us ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir: because the equipment that we are buying out 
of the $2,000,000,000 figure the admiral quoted was evaluated under 
previous appropriations provided under this project in earlier years. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Including what is requested in this appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. Lewis. No, sir. The appropriation here relates to correspond- 
ing items of equipment that will be requested in the production budgets 
in 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. I understood the admiral’s testimony to be 
that there was about $2,000,000,000 worth of aircraft and related items 
to buy, and that included everything for which obligational authority 
had been granted heretofore, and everything for which obligational 
activity is requested here. Has ail of that $2,000,000,000 worth of 
property been evaluated ? 

Mr. Lewis. It has, sir. 

Mr. Wic6ieswortrn. So this $8,800,000 applies to aircraft, or re- 
lated equipment, over and above that ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. It does, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. For which you have requested no obligational 
authority at all up to now? 

Mr. Lewis. Up to now, yes, but if this equipment p> ves success- 
ful we will next year and the year following request production 
money to buy the production quantities of these particular articles. 

Mr. Wiceiesworri. It is impossible to estimate the quantity now 
before you have done the evaluating ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir, but based on the past aircraft pro- 
duction schedules, i¢ should run approximately equivalent in dollar 
value to the equipment being purchased at the present time. In other 
words, the admiral’s $2,000,000,000 figure in the current aircraft 
procurement budget, including the 1952 funded requirements yet to 
be placed on order, will approximate the level that will prevail in 
our 1954 and 1955 requests if present force strengths continue. 

Mr. Wicciesworti. Have you any idea how much we have ex- 
pended in service evaluation on the $2,000,000000 worth of aircraft 
and related items which you want to buy today ? 
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Mr. Lewis. We would have spent in the service evaluation of that 
equipment approximately $40,000,000 over the years, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, 

SYNTHETIC TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up project 11h, “Synthetic training 
devices.” Your request for 1953 is $23,500,000. Your estimate for 
1952 was $23,180,000. This reflects an increase of $320,000. 

You will present your justification. 

Admiral Comps. This program covers the procurement of aviation 
synthetic training devices for use in training flight personnel and 
ground crewmen under simulated normal and emergency operating 
conditions. Besides constituting a proven training technique, devices 
which simulate flight and ground operations not only are much less 
expensive to operate than service equipment but also provide a measure 
of safety which could not otherwise be attained under conditions 
of instruction. 

The trend toward faster and more complicated aircraft and the 
advent of operational guided missiles places increasing reliance upon 
the synthetic training device program as a means of instructing stu- 
dents and pilots in the intricacies of operating and maintaining this 
highly complex aviation matériel. Synthetic training devices re- 
quired to train pilots and ground crews for the new aircraft, guided 
missiles and related equipment included in the 1953 procurement pro- 
gram are budgeted at a total cost of $23,500,000, 

Approximately 43 percent, or $10,217,000 of the amount requested 
is budgeted for 26 operational flight trainers in $ aircraft models. 
Requirements for operational flight trainers are computed on the basis 
of providing trainers at the rate of 2-percent of the quantity of new 
aircraft up to a maximum of 12 trainers per aircraft type. The 
quantity programed for procurement in 1955 represents net require- 
ments for the trainer models programed, after allowance for devices 
on hand, on order and currently funded. 

Naval Air maintenance trainer requirements are computed at the 
rate of 1 percent of the quantity of new aircraft in excess of 50 planes, 
with a minimum limit of 2 trainers and a maximum limit of 12 trainers 
per aircraft type. The 1953 estimate provides for the procurement 
of 16 trainers, in 7 aircraft models, at a total cost of $5,256,000. 

Training devices for four guided missiles systems scheduled for 
operational fleet use or service evaluation in 1954 have been budgeted 
in this request at an estimated procurement cost of $1,856,000. This 
amount will provide the missile maintenance trainers, sectionalization 
of missiles, guidance and control demonstrators, and missile training 
equipment auxiliary to operational flight trainers for the launching 
aircraft, required to instruct fleet personnel in the handling, launch- 
ing. control and maintenance of guided missiles. These training 
devices must be ordered early in 1953 to be available for training 
in 1954, 

The balance of the estimate, $6,171,000, is budgeted to cover training 
devices required to instruct aviation personnel in radio aids, celestial 
navigation, radars, carrier landing, recognition, and aircraft fire- 
control systems. 
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Mr. Suerrarv. With reference to your total budget request, how 
much of this money goes into new procurement for synthetic training 
devices? 

Mr. Lewis. $17,000,000 is for new procurement and the balance is 
replacement procurement. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would be $6,500,000. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortrH. This is the aftermath of continuity of pro- 
cedure that had its origin under Admiral Luis deFlorez? 

Admiral Comps. He originated and helped to develop many of 
these devices. 

Mr. Sueprarp. By utilizing these synthetic processes in your vari- 
ous programs, you eliminate a larger percentage of operational hazards 
than would be involved if you functioned under actual operating 
conditions as such, as compared with the utilization of the mock-up 
and synthetics; is that right ? 


UNIT COST OF SYNTHETIC TRAINING PLANES 


Admiral Comps. Yes. In these operational flight trainers the pilot 
gets inside. The trainer remains on the ground. The pilot sits in 
an actual reproduction of the cockpit of the airplane. All of his 
instruments are there and are working. He takes off synthetically, 
starts his engine, goes through the take-off procedure, climbs to alti- 
tudes synthetically. He does his maneuvers synthetically. They can 
grind in casualties that may happen to him in flight such as an engine 
failure. They can give him navigational or gunnery problems and 
can simulate all flight conditions including dive bombing. The clouds 
will go flying past his head simulating actual flight conditions. He 
gets into all these troubles and nearly kills himself, simulated of 
course, and comes down covered with perspiration and has never been 
off the ground, but he had learned a great deal about the operation 
of this model of aircraft prior to flying it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Having been in one I can readily appreciate what 
you have said, 

What is the unit cost of one of those synthetic trainers ? 

Admiral Comps. They vary according to the size and complexity 
of the plane. 

Mr. Surpparp. Let us take the largest one that you have first. 

Mr. Lewts. The largest unit cost we have here is $502,000 for a 
fighter version. 

Mr. SHerrarp. What would a plane of comparable character cost ? 

Admiral Comes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that synthetic device applicable to the training of 
a pilot by the mock-up process to any other plane other than the one 
we have just referred to? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; and T will tell you why: This mock-up 
device has cranked into it the exact characteristics of that particular 
plane. That plane will, we will say, have stalling characteristics 
that will differ from other planes. It will have a different top speed 
and it will have a number of different characteristics when it goes 
into a dive. It is either steady in a dive or it may have certain 
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oscillations. All that information is built right into the electronic 
device that operates the trainer. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the cheapest trainer that you have? 

Admiral Comrs. $300,000 for another fighter. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. And yet you can take that same mock-up device 
and operate it how long? Approximately how many men can you 
train in the most expensive device that you have in a period of 1 year? 

Captain Sunn. We have no representatives of the training depart- 
ment here, but I can state that the numbers which are programed are 
designed to train all the pilots who, it is planned, will fly that type 
of airplane. They get a certain state of their training in a synthetic 
training device on the ground before they go into that particular type 
of plane in the air. 

Mr. Suepparv. I think the operation here has been thoroughly 
justified by the yardstick of past experience. 


A COMPLEMENT TO ACTUAL FLIGHT TRAINING 


Admiral Comes. Mr. Sheppard, I want to add, sir, one thing we 
must not forget. This does not take the place of actually flying in 
the air, but it gives the man in the initial stages of his training a 
familiarity with the plane that would otherwise take him many hours 
in the air to acquire. He gets it with much less expenditure of fuel, 
and probably considerably fewer crack-ups. In that respect we do 
save a great deal, in terms of both losses of aircraft and loss of life, 
but this does not replace the air training that each one of our pilots 
must have before he is a well-rounded aviator. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is just like an engineer getting through college. 
When he gets out he is a long ways from having practical experience, 
so what you do here is to give him a semiacademic processing, and 
when you put him up in the air for a practical application he at least 
has that forerunner of understanding to the degree that his chances 
for a crack-up are niuch less. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct; yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF SYNTHETIC TRAINERS 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. How many of these do we have on hand now? 

Admiral Comps. We have at the present time six of them. 

Mr. Wiacteswortrn. All told? 

Admiral Comms. All told; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortin. How many is this request going to provide? 

Admiral Comrs. This request is for 26 of the new models. These 
are all new models that we have not purchased before. It is pertinent 
to understand here, sir, that as the new models of aircraft come out 
we have to have these trainers made up for each new model. You 
‘cannot adjust the old-type trainers to the new-model aircraft. 

Mr. Wiecrieswortn. What is the number of trainees for this year 
and for 1953? 

Captain Surn. To furnish the exact number we will have to put 
it into the record later. As I stated in answer to an earlier question, 
the number of trainers in the program is designed to furnish the flight 
training for the pilots going into these trainers, and we will have to 
vet the exact number later 
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Mr. Wicéiesworru. Is the number about the same, or does it show 
substantial increase ? 

Admiral Comps. The number is increasing. As IT said before, we 
do not buy the trainers in proportion to the number of pilots that we 
train. We have found that a better criterion is to buy Foes as a per- 
centage of the number of production aircraft we order. For instance. 
our requirements here are computed on the basis, of providing trainers 
at the rate of 2 percent of the quantity of new aircraft up to a maxi- 
mum of 12 for any one model of aircraft. 

Fr. Wiceteswortn, I wish that you would furnish for the record 
the number of trainees for each year when you revise your remarks. 

(The requested information follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING TRAINEES 


The following data is supplied for the record in accordance with Mr. Wiggles- 
worth’s request: 

1952 1958 

Pilot trainees in operational flight trainers__....._..._..________ 800 4, 400 


In addition to the foregoing, there will in 1953 be 7,300 maintenance personne! 
trained in naval air maintenance trainers and a total of 46,500 pilots, flight 
crewmen, and maintenance personnel trained in auxiliary courses. Many of 
these personnel are required to take two or more courses, depending on their 
military assignment. 

These statistics do not include data on general training throughout the Fleet 
aviation operating units with auxiliary training aids financed from this particu- 
lar program. 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. Why should there be over a quarter of the 
request for replacement ? 


Admiral Comps. These particular items are not for replacement. 

Mr. WicG.ieswortu. I understood the testimony to be that $6.- 
500,000 of the $23,500,000 was for replacements. 

Admiral Comes. But that is not in the operational flight trainer 
area, sir. These are new trainers for the new models of aircraft we 


are procuring. They are not replacements. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the $6,500,000 to replace ? 

Mr. Lewis. These other training aids are, sir, sectionalized models 
of equipment, demonstrators for various types of electronic equip- 
ment, recognition ship models, synthetic gun turrets and similar items. 
I perhaps gave you the wrong impression when I said that it was 
strictly a replacement item because those also are tied in to new models 
and new items of equipment that are replacing older items of equip- 
ment. For example, within that $6,500,000 we have a number of 
demonstrators for a new type communication equipment that is going 
into the planes which are replacing demonstrators for the obsolescent 
communication equipment. 

Mr. Wiccrieswortn. It is because the model of the plane which is 
represented has become obsolete, not because the individual item 
wears out? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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TECHNICAL ANTISUBMARINE MATERIAL 


Mr. Suerparp. The committee will come to order. 

We will take up our next project, 11i, “Technical antisubmarine 
matériel,” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $17,556,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$8,000,000. This shows a rather large increase of $9,556,000. You 
will present your justifications and address yourself to the reasons 
for this large increase. 

Admiral Comrs. Mr. Chairman, this subactivity finances the pro- 
curement of sonobuoys, radiac, bathybuoys and other consumable items 
of electronic material employed principally in air operations against 
submarines. 

Fleet training requirements for technical antisubmarine matériel 
were computed on the basis of quantities required to train crews of 
antisubmarine, patrol, and lighter-than-air squadrons in addition to 
requirements for fleet exercises. The 1953 estimate also provides for 
procurement of matériel to bring mobilization Reserves up to the levels 
required to meet fleet usage during the early stages of a full mobiliza- 
tion. These Reserves have been planned to bridge the gap between 
peacetime production levels and the production rates required in sup- 
port of full mobilization. In all, the 1953 estimate for the procure- 
ment of electronic countermeasure material, radiac, corner reflectors, 
sonobuoys, and related items of antisubmarine matériel totals 
$17,556,000. 

SONOBUOYS AND RADIAC 


The largest item in our 1955 request covers procurement of sono- 
buoys at a total cost of $10,433,750. To meet requirements established 
by the Chief of Naval Operations last year the order for sonobuoys 
was considerably less and about $7,000,000 of the increase is in this 
important item. This year also we are asking for 8,518 transceivers, 
a sort of walkie-talkie radio set that is a part of the equipment a 
pilot carries with him if he is forced to land in the water and to use 
his rubber life raft. He can direct the personnel engaged in search 
and rescue to his exact location with this equipment, for which we 
are asking $2,146,172. 

Weare asking also for radiac equipment. These instruments can be 
dropped, somewhat like a sonobuoy, and by radio impulses back to 
the receiver they give us the amount of radioactive contamination 
in any area where the atomic bomb has been dropped. The requested 
amount for that is $375,000, making a total increase this year of 
$9,556,000 over and above the estimate of 1952. 

Mr. SHerrarp. With reference to the buoy, is that comparable with 
the instrument that was displayed for the benefit of the committee 
the other day ¢ 

Admiral Comes. It is, sir. That instrument is the one we are 
purchasing here for service use. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So we are procuring a highly intricate mechanism ‘ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, it is a very delicate and very complex 
instrument. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the ability to produce it is already established 
to the degree where you are asking money to buy this particular 
item / 
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Admiral Comps. The ability to hand produce the item, as you saw 
it, sir, is established. The ability to produce with instruments, which 
you saw demonstrated, is not yet ready. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But will be in time to accomplish the production 
requirements for which you are asking funds? 

Admiral Comes. I do not think those instruments will be: ready 
sufficiently early to produce the sonobuoys to be purchased with these 
funds, Mr. Chairman. It takes time to do that. 

Mr. Suerrarv. In the meantime, do you intend to continue to pro- 
duce by hand? 

Admiral Comes. That is our only alternative, sir. 

Mr. SHerrarp. In other words the funds that you are projecting 
here are not relying on mechanical devices to accomplish the purpose / 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Otherwise the extended lead time that would be 
involved in the mechanical devices would not indicate the necessity of 
the money at the present time, so you intend to continue with the hand 
production until such time as the mechanics are in the field of function ? 

Admiral Comns. Yes, sir. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, 11j—*Technical 
publications.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $2,812,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$2,299,000. This shows an increase of $513,000. 

Admiral Comrs. The cost of operation, repair, and overhaul man- 
uals: parts lists; catalogs; and other printed matter, including tech- 
nical training literature and the Navy quantity of joint Navy-Air 
Force manuals and specifications required in support of naval avia- 
tion, is financed by this subactivity. 

The publications budgeted in this program afford the most prac- 
tical means of disseminating to all personnel and commands technical 
information vital to the maintenance, operating, training, and supply 
functions of the naval aeronautical organization. Requirements for 
technical publications have continued to increase with the accelerated 
production of new and increasingly complex aviation matériel and 
with the current expansion of the pilot and technical training pro- 
grams. Costs of printing manuals and handbooks covering new air- 
frames, power plants, and related electronic gear, plus the cost of 
printing revised manuals covering improvements to in-service aero- 
nautical equipment, are budgeted at $2,055,000. The balance of the 
estimate, $757,000, is required to cover costs of necessary technical 
reports, charts, and the compilation of technical training literature. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is a continuing item that we have had before 
us for several years and is basically required for the purpose of keeping 
the personnel that have to do with the handling of these new mechani- 
cal devices up to date on how to take care of them. In other words, 
it is for educational handbooks, and so forth: is that correct ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. sir, that is the purpose of these technical 
publications. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And you figure that the supply that is requested 
within this budget is absolutely essential; is that correct ? 
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Admiral Comps. It is essential, sir, for the proper conduct of our 
operations, and for training. 

Mr. SHerparD. Now, this particular type of requirement will be 
kept in step with the new scientific devices as they become operational ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; these manuals will continue to cover, 
as they have done in the past, all new equipment developed. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. I notice that you are asking for $2,812,000 com- 
pared with $1,876,000 in 1951 and $2,299,000 in 1952. 

Why should this item show such a substantial increase? Why, on 
the contrary, should it not tend to level off, or decrease ¢ 


INCREASE IN THE ESTIMATES 


Admiral Comps. Since 1951, Mr. Wigglesworth, we have introduced 
into the fleet many new models of airplanes and installed therein are 
many new types of equipment. For each of these airplane models 
and types of equipment we have to prepare manuals of instructions. 
We have to reproduce these in suflicient quantities and distribute 
them to the places where those equipments are being used, operated, or 
overhauled. We have to have them there even before the equipments 
are received so the people can be familiar with these equipments when 
they arrive. It is essential that they have the necessary training to 
take care of this very expensive and intricate equipment. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Does not what is referred to as the revision of 
manuals take care of that? In the first place, you have to get out, I 
assume, pretty comprehensive manuals, and then, as new things come 
along, you have to revise them somewhat ? 

Admiral Comps. The manuals generally are not susceptible to re- 
vision, sir. For instance, if you have a manual to operate a Ford 
automobile, a revision of that manual will not suffice for the operation 
ofa Buick. It is along that line, sir. 

Mr. Wieetesworrtn. I notice that you refer specifically to the cost 
of printing revised manuals covering improvements to in-service 
aeronautical equipment. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. Our current manuals have to be revised 
continuously to keep up to date with changes in the particular equip- 
ment types they cover. But the new publications coming out will 
cover new equipment, specifically our new plane models and the 
equipment they carry. & 


FLEET PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up item 11K—*F leet personnel costs.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $4,500,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$4,535,000. This represents a decrease of $35,000. 

Proceed with your justification. 

Admiral Comes. The temporary additional duty costs of military 
personnel assigned to fleet air commands or to fleet aviation squad- 
rons and units are budgeted under this project. These costs include 
both per diem and transportation costs of fleet aviation personnel 
engaged in (a) ferrying aircraft, (b) temporary rotational duty as- 
signments, and (c) attending training schools, or participating in 
other training duty, on returnable quotas. 
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Requirements for temporary additional duty travel of both enlisted 
and commissioned personnel of fleet aviation units have necessarily 
expanded in conjunction with the growth and increased activity of the 
naval aeronautical organization. Major program increases that 
affect fleet travel requirements include the number of operating air- 
craft, aircraft flight hours, new aircraft deliveries, and pilot and tech- 
nical training rates. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Suerparp. Say, for example, you bring a flattop in from the 
fleet service. How much traveling is done by personnel on board 
other than that travel within the specific locality where the ship is 
berthed ? 

Admiral Comes. When that flattop comes in from sea, Mr. Chair- 
man, into a specific port, let us assume for overhaul, it will want to 
send a part of its crew to Memphis, we will say, to gain additional 
technical knowledge through the technical training courses available 
there. Those personnel will be on temporary additional duty and 
will return to the ship. These funds take care of the travel of those 
personnel while they are away from their ship for technical training. 

In addition, all of our new aircraft are ferried to their destination 
where they are to be turned over to the various fleet units. ‘This es- 
timate also provides for the travel of ferry pilots to take those planes 
out and to return to their station of duty. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you send 10 or 15 men from Washington to the 
west coast to pick up some planes and bring them back, this includes 
their transportation out there, does it not? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it does, if they are fleet personnel. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But as far as gasoline and oil are concerned that 
would not be applied to this cost ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; it would not. These funds cover only the 
travel and per diem costs of the personnel involved. The other is not 
included. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. That would be in another part of the budget ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


TRAVEL OF FLEET AIR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerprarp. There has been some discussion by some Members of 
the House in another committee which has been scrutinizing Navy 
and other military operations to the effect that when flattops come 
into the continental United States ports, there is a large amount of 
traveling done by the personnel other than that of literal military 
assignment; to wit, they go home to visit their people and so forth. 
It has been said that there is some additional type of cost to that 
operation. What are the facts about it? Say, for example, X ship 
comes in and has 2,500 people aboard, and out of that 2,500 you assign 
perhaps one-third to go to a training station. That would be an 
actual military operation. Perhaps 20 percent of the balance want 
to goto New York, Michigan, or Wisconsin, or wherever, to visit their 
people. What is the expenditure connected with that, if any? 

Admiral Comrs. The expenditure aspect in a condition such as that 
would be as follows: Where the man goes to a place for training in 
which there is a return, by virtue of the additional knowledge gained. 
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to the Navy, his travel is paid with these funds. When a man goes on 
leave, that is his personal problem. He is not given Government funds 
to travel to his home to see his people and then come back to his ship. 
He is simply given permission to go. He pays his own way going 
and returning. 

Mr. Suerrparp. And the only exception to that, when a man goes 
home to see his family, would be when there was some other type 
of Government transportation available and vacant seats, and then 
permission is granted without cost, is it not ? 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But in the absence of a situation like that, there is 
no cost reflected against the Federal Government for men who wish 
to visit their families, or go wherever they wish on business, other 
than official business ? 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wigetesworti. What have been your obligations and expendi- 
tures during the first 6 months for this item ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. — have obligated during the first 6 months of the 
current fiscal year, Mr. Wigglesworth, $2,881,469. The expenditures 
for that period were $1,570,490. 


DrrparrMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up budget activity No. 12, “De- 
partmental administration,” and we will insert pages 8-66 in the record 
at this point. 

(The justification page referred to is as follows :) 


Budget activity 12—Departmental administration 


| yer ys ‘ 
we 1951 1952 1953 
No. | Project | actual | estimate | estimate 
12a | Bureau salaries__..__. ..| $4,197,596 | $6,199,000 | $6, 421, 000 
12b -| Other Bureau expense... 405, 522 403, 000 J* ii 400, 000 
ae 2s ak, ve 
Total direct obligations genes Sere 4, 603, 118 6, 602, 000 6, 821, 000 


The departmental administration activity supports the operation of the Bureau 
of Aeronautices as ee from the Shore Establishment and field agencies. 
The mission of the Bureau of Aeronautics, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, covers the design, construction, test, procurement, pro- 
duction, operation, maintenance, and repair of naval and Marine corps aireraft 
and related aeronautical material and the administration of the Aviation Shore 
Establishment. The accomplishment of this mission is achieved largely through 
the efforts of civilian personnel working under the direction of the Chief of 
Bureau and his staff of naval assistants. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Admiral Comps. Our obligations and a under this 
budget activity, Mr. Chairman, totaled $3,429,432 for the first 6 months 
of the current fiscal year, representing 51. ‘ percent of the amount 
appropriated. At the close of this 6-month period, on December 31, 
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1951, we had an unexpended balance of $3,457,198. The entire amount 
appropriated will be fully obligated and lar phy expended by June 30, 
1952. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Your estimate for 1953 is broken down into two sub- 
heads: “Bureau salaries” and “Other Bureau expense.” 

For Bureau salaries in 1953, the estimate is $6,421,000, and for 1952 
it was $6,199,000. 

For other Bureau expenses, your estimate for 1953 was $400,000, 
and for 1952 it was $403,000. 

The total for this activity for 1953 is $6,821,000 and for 1952 it is 
$6,602,000. 

This shows an increase of $219,000. 


BUREAU SALARIES 


Admiral Comps. In regard to the first project. Mr. Chairman, Bu- 
reau Salaries, our estimate covers the salaries of civilian employees 
who are engaged in the extensive and diversified functions of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, excepting those employees engaged in work 
pertaining directly to the new aircraft procurement program. The 
salaries of these latter employees are paid from the appropriation 
“Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy.” 

The augmentation of naval aviation subsequent to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea has ser iously compounded the management prob- 
lems confronting the Bureau of Aeronautics. Throughout this period 
the Bureau has- attempted to operate with only limited increases in 
its personnel, but the workload has mounted and is continuing to 
mount so rapidly that administrative control of the programs will get 
out of hand if a better balance between workload and personnel is not 
provided. Major increases over 1951 program levels have been di- 
rected in all areas affecting the administrative workload of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau’s long-standing record for efficiency in administering 
the programs with which it is entrusted was cited, during the hear- 
ings on the 1951 appropriations, by the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, when it commended 
the Secretary of the Navy on the Bureau of Aeronautics’ low depart- 
mental costs for administration of its appropriations. In keeping 
with this long-standing record of above-average performance, the 
Bureau is continuing to program its personnel requirements at mini- 
mum levels, but these major increases in operating forces cannot be 
administered with necessary efficiency or due economy without an 
increase in Bureau personnel. 


LONGER WORKWEEK 


During the past year the Bureau has been forced to resort to a 
longer workweek in an attempt to cope with its mounting workload. 
All offices and divisions of the Bureau are working a minimum of 44 
hours each week, and many offices are working from 48 to 56 hours a 
week. Statutory personnel ceilings made any other alternative im- 
possible in fise al year 1952, but in fiscal year 1953 we are planning to 
alleviate this unsatisfactory situation by increasing our staff an aver- 
age of 15 percent and curtailing overtime correspondingly. 
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CONTRACT REVIEW 


The Bureau believes that with the continued application of more 
efficient procedures it will be able to perform its assigned mission 
efficiently and economically at the man-year levels herein budgeted. 
One of the major problems the Bureau is confronted with is a $4 
billion backlog of outstanding letters of intent, many of which have 
been outstanding for months. At the current staffing level, this back- 
log of letter contracts could not be converted into definitive contracts 
for another 15 to 24 months. Meanwhile, deliveries would have been 
made and Government negotiators would be confronted with actual 
costs incurred under conditions that did not provide adequate incen- 
tive for economical production. Delays in converting these letters 
of intent to firm contracts operate to the direct disadvantage of the 
Government and lead to much higher final costs than would be ob- 
tained under properly negotiated definitive contracts. Until defini- 
tive contracts can be negotiated, the contractors are in effect operating 
under the inefficient cost-type contracts which have proved so expen- 
sive in the past. 

There is the further contractual problem involved in price redeter- 
minations provided for under the current form of definitive contract. 
The majority of the contracts now operative call for periodic price 
redeterminations in order adequately to safeguard the Government's 
interest. The volume of redeterminations necessary under these con- 
tractual provisions is mounting rapidly and will reach a peak in fiscal 
year 1953. It definitely is in the interest of the Government to staff 
its negotiating teams to the level required to pursue price redetermina- 
tion actions with the vigor necessary to assure that the Government 
pays only for value received in aviation equipment. 








PROCUREMENT WORKLOAD 


Of equal importance, the workload associated with the production 
phase of procurement has more than trebled in recent months and is 
becoming increasingly complicated by material shortages and labor 
disputes. The backlog in this area has assumed proportions far be- 
yond the capacity of the present staff. In fact, some of the sTppages 
in aircraft production during the past year can be attributed directly 
to inadequately staffed production offices within the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties. Correction of these deficiencies is urgently required to as- 
sure elimination of losses in equipment attributable to this factor. 


EFFECT OF GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM 


In other areas the problems attributable to understaffing are of 
corresponding severity. The organization of guided-missile squad- 
rons imposes an entirely new workload on those agencies in the Bureau 
concerned with squadron outfitting, missile procurement, training ad- 
ministration, maintenance, and supply support, and shore-station oper- 
ations. Throughout, the forces are larger, the difficulties of phasing 
under an accelerated program are more acute, and the need for earlier 
research is more pressing. All of these factors generate workload, a 
workload in the ieee of planning, implementation, and management 
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that is not merely anticipated, but which, in large measure, is already 
upon the Bureau. 

The second project, entitled “Other Bureau Expense,” covers Bu- 
reau requirements for expendable supplies, equipment, telephone and 
microfilming services, postage, and related costs. The estimate of 
$400,000 for this function in 1953 covers items of expense required in 
support of the levels of employment programed. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHeppard. I notice in the printed bill there is an average num- 
ber of employees paid from 01 Personnel services, as follows: 1952. 
80.777; 1953, 83.576, which is an increase of 2,799. 

Now, can you give the committee a statement showing the break- 
down of these 1952 and 1953 average employment figures by budget 
activities? Also, include on the statement the corresponding em- 
ployment figure for June 30, 1951, December 31, 1951, June 30, 1952. 
estimated, and June 30, 1953, estimated. 

Admiral Comps. We will give you that information, sir. How- 
ever, this project includes only departmental personnel of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And does not involve the average number of em- 
ployees paid from this account as reflected on page 159 of the bill’ 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; the figures you have quoted from the bill 
include departmental as well as our field personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. To the degree that your Bureau enters into the 
total number of employees in this 01 Personnel services cost, give us 
that figure. 

Admiral Comrs. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


Average and on-board employment under 01 Personal Services 


Average employment On-board employment 
Budget activity Te ig ie | 
. « - June | Dec. | June | June 

so 952 953 |. esi - > ne 

= |} 1953 30, 1951 | 31, 1951 | 30, 1952 | 30, 1953 
Aircraft overhaul, Regular Navy 30, 304 | 34,251 | 28, 765 | 34,883 | 34,199 | 32,102 | 27, 495 
Aircraft overhaul, Naval Reserve 6, 645 4,670 | 10,062) 3,100 4,663 | 8, 184 10, 509 
Station operations, Regular Navy-_- 29,001 | 33,667 | 34,914 | 32,451 | 32,983 | 33,888 36, 045 
Station operations, Naval Reserve 1, 690 1, 702 1, 705 1,710} 1,700 1, 680 1,714 
Alteration and replacement of facilities 225 5AS | 688 374 | 430 677 705 
Research and development _- 2,225 | 2,277 | 3,010} 2,501}; 2,178} 3,000 3, O16 
Industrial mobilization 23 38 38 38 36 38 is 
Supporting equipment, material, and services 1,329 2, 445 3, 049 1, 737 1, 804 2, 865 3, 251 
Departmenta! administration 1, 009 1, 172 1, 345 1, 194 1, 147 1, 163 1, 408 


TN i dct dxsdsae ee 72,451 | 80,777 | 83,576 | 77,988 | 79,140 | 83, 597 84, 351 





BACKLOG OF LETTERS OF INTENT 
Mr. Suepparp. I was particularly interested in the statement you 


made at the top of page 8-68 of your justifications in which you said: 


One of the major problems the Bureau is confronted with is the $4,000,000,000 
backlog of outstanding letters of intent. 
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You consider that you are going to have a 15- to 24-month pile-up. 
To catch up with that backlog, you have between 15 to 24 months’ 
time, as you estimate? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us explore that a bit. Letters of intent, inso- 
far as their functional concept is concerned, are pretty much the same 
as a contract insofar as the authorization for the contractor to go to 
work and spend his funds is concerned and for which at some ‘later 
date he will be reimbursed ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; they represent firm obligation on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yet, while he is in the authorized position of spend- 
ing furids under a letter of intent, the actual detailed operation is not 
stipulated as in a specific contract 4 U 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which leaves an uncontrollable area of expendi- 
ture in their functioning under a letter of intent / 

Captain Harry. A letter of intent is signed by both parties. It 
is a contractual document in that sense, and while operating under 
a letter of intent, a contractor will work essentially the same as under 
a cost-type contract. The contractor has to have his costs verified 
by a cost inspector, and only those items that are allowed under the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations can be charged. He can 
be paid for that. To this extent the expenditures, then, are controlled. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that, but that is a function under a 
permissive oper: ition. 

Captain Harry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. When the record comes to you, you may add to this 
whatever you wish to clarify the subject. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

The degree of control which must be exercised by the Navy over operations 
under a letter of intent is more stringent than that exercised over contracts in 
general due to the fact that it is recognized that under a letter of intent a con- 
tractor does not have the same incentive to cut corners and save costs as he 
would where all the provisions of a contract were established. Accordingly. 
it is of paramount importance that letters of intent be converted to definitive 
contracts at the earliest possible date to preclude possible extravagant practices 


by contractors and further to require a minimum of interference with contractor 
operations, 


. @ 
et a 


LEGAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerrarp. At the moment how large a legal staff do you have 
that is within the Department scrutinizing your contracts, and what 
is the general picture there in personnel 

Commander Hocrr. Fifteen approximately, at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Fifteen lawyers / 

Commander Hocn. Yes; approximately 15 sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are they all career men, or do you have some spe- 
cialists in there? 

Admiral Comps. They are all career lawyers. They are civil-serv- 
ice law yers, and that is the job for which they are trained. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There have been some divisions of the Navy in the 
past who have had some special counsel brought in and that is what 
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prompted my questions. You say that they are all career people. 

Mr. Lewis. We get the services of specialists through the Navy 
Office of the General Counsel. 

Mr. Suerrarp. They provide them for you if you find yourselves 
in a position where you find it is necessary to get that type of indi- 
vidual ? 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 


EMPLOYEES OF CONTRACT DIVISION 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the civilian personnel involved in that 
legal division at the moment? I am addressing myself strictly to the 
legal staff and their function. You have given me the attorneys in- 
volved. Give me the number of other civilian personnel working with 
them in that particular department. 

Admiral Comes. Mr. Chairman I believe you are referring to the 
contract division, which handles the negotiation of our contracts, and 
these letters of intent which are under discussion. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Commander Hocu. I do not have that broken down as you re- 
quested it, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Can you supply it for the record? 

Commander Hocu. I can, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 

The Contracts Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics had 117 civilian personnel 
excluding lawyers on board as of February 1, 1952. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have military personnel connected with that 
specific division as well? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir: we do. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you also indicate the number of military 
personnel connected with it ? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Contracts Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics had 18 military personne!) 
on board as of February 1, 1953. 

Mr. Surrrarp. Are there any military personnel functioning in the 
capacity of lawyers within the department ? 

Admiral Comes. No, sir; not in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We are not using any Navy uniformed lawyers in 
that particular place ? 

Admiral Comps No, sir; none at all. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is your total personnel in this division as of 6 
months ago. TI am confining this request to the Contracts Division, 
because the whole set-up of your contractual procedure is more 
highly accentuated in your justifications than any other procedure 
that you have presented so far, 

Commander Hoc. I would like to clear up a misconception here. 
We did not give you the figures on the Contracts Division. We gave 
you the numbers in the counsel’s office. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then, give me the figures on the Contracts Division. 
At the moment I am addressing my question specifically to the Con- 
tracts Division. 

Commander Hocu. The number of civilian personnel today in the 
Contracts Division is 117, 
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« Mr. Sueprrarp. What was the legal counsel involved in that ? 
| Commander Hocu. Mr. Chairman, the figure of 15 which I have 
. given you for the counsel’s office includes their secretarial and clerical 
. staff. There actually are only 10 lawyers in that office. 
: Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down insert the number 
: of personnel connected with the contractual functions that have to do 
a with the $4,000,000,000° backlog. 
; (The information requested is as follows :) 
i Number of personnel in the Bureau of Aeronautics associated with the con- 
¢ tractual functions as of February 1, 1952. 
4 Contracts Division: 
fe EY enter ee ER fs gk ek a eh ee EET 
e Military personnel______________- PETES Tt Pee ae Cee ee ae 18 
Shi? : as aes ait a iA AL ET te Ae RN ante neh. nee RS Meee 135 
Counsel office : “Se AER ORs OATS, NS hk oh ae eee ek Se 
PN ne ea il ah a Ce ee 145 


It is estimated that an additional 689 departmental personnel, military and 
civilian, are connected with the contractual functions of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and specifically are engaged directly or indirectly in work associated 
with the reduction of the $4,000,000,000 backlog of letters of intent. This makes 
a grand total of 784 of the bureau's departmental personnel connected with this 
function. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL TOTAL 


Mr. Wiee.teswortu. Tam not clear what this salary item covers. 

Admiral Comps. Commander Hoch can give you figures for the 
man-years that we had in the bureau in 1951 and 1952, “and what we 
are requesting in 1953. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. In what bureau ? 

Admiral Comps. The Bureau of Aeronautics, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiee_esworri. I understood that in this bureau you had some- 
thing like 83,000 civilian personnel, costing $314,000,000, leaving 
military personnel entirely out of the picture. 

Admiral Comps. That figure includes our field personnel. This 
project covers only bureau salaries, for civilian personnel working 
here in Washington in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 





GREEN SHEETS 


Mr. Wice teswortn. This is an example where we should have, it 
seems to me, What we used to call the green sheet presentation, which 
would show just exactly how your civilian personnel is set-up in this 
bureau in Washington and what additions you intend to make under 
the request before us. I do not know whether you have that or not. 

Admiral Comps. We have our detailed justifications for that here, 
sir, and will be glad to furnish them to you now or place them in the 
record, 

Mr. Wiaetesworti. T would like to see in the record a breakdown 
that will show the number of people, by job classification and dollars 
involved in each case, (7) on the payrolls now and (/) contemplated, 
if this request should be approved. 

What is the over-all civilian total in the department now / 

Commander Hoc. In 1953 we estimate 1.345 man-vears. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. That compares to 1,172 in the current year / 
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Commander Hocu. Yes, sir; that is the correct figure for 1952. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. And 1,008 in 1951? 

Commander Hocu. Yes, sir; the figure for 1951 was 1,008. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. How many people have you actually on the 
rolls right now ¢ 

Commander Hocn, We have 1,144, sir. 

Mr. Wice.esworrn. As of what date ¢ 

Commander Hocn. February 1, 1952. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What military personnel do you have work- 
ing in the department ? 

Commander Hocu. As of February 1, we had 512. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What do you contemplate in 1953? 

Commander Hocu. 826 in 1953, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What did you have in 1951 ? 

Commander Hocu. That figure I do not have. I will put it in the 
record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The average number of military personnel in the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
1951 was 331, 

Mr. Wice.eswortu. So, if we add civilian and military together, 
you increase from a figure which you do not anew, but probably 1,300 
to 1,400 in 1951, to 1,684 in 1952 and 2,171 in 1953 2 

What I would like to get is an indication by job classification of 
what those 1,684 people are doing, and what they are being paid, and 
where you are going to put the 500 additional pial requested, which 
would increase your force almost 33 percent over 1952 in 1953, and 
double it since 1951, when you state that you received commendation 
from this committee. 

Admiral Comps. We will provide that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested has been extracted from pps. 234 to 
236 respectively of the appendix to The Budget of the United States 
Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953, and is as 


follows :) 
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Detail of personal services 











1 
| 





| 


























| 195lactual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
*] | aes 
4 | Num- Total | Num-| Total | Num-j Total 
; ber salary | ber salary | ber salary 
iy —— | | ' 
E Departmental: 
, General schedule grades: | | | j | 
: Grade 15. ps $10,800 to $11,800: | | j 
P Attorney-adviser____- eee 1 | $210,000 | 1) $10, 800 1 $11, 050 
Deputy fiscal director..........-_..- | 1 | 10,000 1} 10,800 | 1] 11:06 
Engineer, mechanical ____-._____.__| 1 11, 000 | 2| 22.600 1} 11.800 
Contract administrator EVES RRO Paice tere) OA SN Aen Gs 4 10, 800 
Grade 14. Range $9,600 to $10,600: ; 
Aircraft inspector. ---~---- eo I 9, 800 | 1} 10,600 | 1 10, 600 
Attorney. -adviser_........-- aca 1 eS ee Jove SEES CMS: eke 
udget officer. Sch pis tel nso ae Rese es Sees Sees 1| 9, 6 
Deputy fiscal director ........---_-. 1 8, 800 j__..- Sen iy ee eRe eas pee ™ 
. Engineer, aeronautical _--_- 1 | 9, 200 | 2; 19,800 | 2 | 20, 400 
E poy aircrait deve lopment and | | | | | 
ee OE eae aa 1 8, 800 1] 9, 00 | | 9,8 
Engineer, electrial.._------.-..--- ees A oer 2} 19, 200 | 1 | Sean 
Engineer, mechanical. -_-.-------.-- 1 9, 200 | 2; 19,200 a 10, 200 
Contract Bomotiator.....-..-...-....}........ SOREL EAS! SES IAN ah 1} 9, 600 
1 : Maintnance plans and program { | | ; 
} “SRE ER 1 | 8, 800 | 1 | 1 | 9, 800 
3 Mathematical statistician . | 1 | 9, 000 | 1 1 | 10, 000 
4 a and methods exam- | | : 
; " ASE ee pene ae | 3} 27,800 | 2 2 2 ) 
) ; Personnel officer... ........---.---- | 1 | 8, 800 | 1 1 | c oD 
a Program coordinator. -...-...---- 1 9, 200 | 1 | 1 10, 200 
; Contract administrator. _____.__- Pa, SES ee eee: 1 | 9, 600 
f 2 Grade 13. Range $8,320 to $9,350: | | | 
i Accountant, head field procedure. 1 7, 800 | 1 1 8, 960 
| 4 Administrative officer Leo. 2 15, 800 2 2 | 17,720 
& Aircraft inspector 1 &, 200 | 1 1 | 9, 360 
1 3 Aircraft inspector (engines) - 1 &, 400 1 1 | 9, 360 
1 Attorney-adviser__. 3 24, 000 | 4 4) 35, 040 
Budget administrator, head __ 1 | 7,00 1 | 1 8, 50 
i Contract administrator ¥ 2] 200 1 | 1 8, 500 
Contract negotiator SSPE ne teh One x MR MAURO. pape eee Bs : i 1 8, 360 
Contract termination offi cer_ baa 2 | 15, 200 1 8, 380 | l | &, SiO 
Engineer, aeronautical 3| 28,400 | 61 51,760 | 6 52, 360 
: Engineer, aeronautical (instru- | i | | 
) ments) ..........- bees 7 See ee 2 17, 120 | 2 | 17, 120 
s garner aircraft deve ac netoabites and | | j | 
3 contro 1 AS oe Cy oe eee 
: Engineer, ch “TS aS ES ae Secs a 1] 8,960 | 1 | 9, 160 
: Engineer, electronic ____- IES La nee Ee 5 | 43, 200 5 | 44, 000 
Engineer, electronic (superv isor) a 1 | 8, 200 | 2 7,520 | 2] 17,720 
Engineer, electronic (instruments) _.|.....___|_..____-- 1 | 8,3°0 | 1 | &, 560: 
Engineer, electronic (radio) - — Py 7, €00 l &, 360 | 1 | 8, 560: 
Engineer, general... ..............-- 3} 24,800 | oi. 37,5 2 | 17, 920 
Engineer, industrial rae 2 15, 600 l 8, 7C0 | 1 | 8, 760 
Engineer, mechanieal____.__-__-- ‘ 3 24, 000 7] 60,720 | 7 | 61, 920: 
S| ee eee Cena s bkataiys 3 | 25, 480 | 3} 25, 880 
Engineer, safety.___.___..--.___- 1| 7,600 | 1] 8560] 1 | 8, 560 
Government accountant rao, See ay Cee Pneid oe j 1 | &, 360 | 
Head, civilian personnel br: anch ____| 1 | 8, 000 1 | 8, 360 | 1 | 8, 500 | 
Industrial specialist (aircraft) 1] 7,800 | 1} 8560 e 8, 720 
Maintenance _— coordination | | j j | | 
otlicer ae 1 | 7,600 |__- 9 baa } | 
Mathematician.__.____.________- j : | te | 
Metallurgist.._______.. EGS ee 1] 8560 | aa | 
Personne] officer ___- te 1 | 7.000 1 | & 560 | 1 | 
Procurement officer ies 1 | 7, £00 1 8, 360 | 1 | 
Training officer (super, isor) i de 1 7,600 | 1 8, SEO 1 j 
Grade 12. Range $7,040 to $8,040: | 
Accountant (systems analyst) 2; 14,000 2 15, 480 2 | 15, 480 
Administrative officer ; 4] 26,600 4 29, 5€0 4} +0, 160 
Administrative officer (security) 1 6, 800 1 7,640 1 | 7, 840 
Administrative officer (technical { 
information) ____- phicuteb 1 7, 000 1 7, 840 1 &, O40 
Agronomist __.___- 1 7 20) 1 7,840 1 | s. O40 
Aircraft inspector ] , 400 1 7, 040 1 |} 240 
Aireraft maintenance speci: list 1 My 100) 1 7, 040 1 | 7, 240 
A ttorney-adviser : 2 13, 000 2 14, 080 2} 14, 280 
Budget administrator 2 12, 800 3 21, 120 3 | 21. 520 
a officer 1 6, 400 1] 7,010 
*hemist ’ F 2 Fade oe, aN F 1] 7, 040 
Contract negotiator 10 €4, 400 19 | 134, 180 19 | 138, 160 
Contract termination officer 3 22, 000 2 16, USO 2 | 16, O80 
Engineer, aeronautical 4 : 8 53, 200 12; 88, 680 12 90, 280 





4 
3 
& 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 


1951 actual 


Num- Total 
ber salary 





Departmental—Continued 
General schedule grades—Continued 
Grade 12. Range $7,040 to $8,040—Con. 
Engineer, aeronautical (instru- 
| eS ee 
Engineer, aeronautical development 
Engineer, aeronautical rocket power 
plant development ; 1 
Engineer, aeronautical research 
Engineer, aircraft development and 


control . ; ] 
Engineer, aircraft flutter and vibra- 

tion 
Engineer, aircraft modification de- 

sign 


Engineer, aircraft performance 2 

Engineer, aircraft stability and con- 
trol er 

Engineer, aircraft structural. _- 

Engineer, aircraft structural devel- 
opment ; . 

Engineer, aircraft structural loads 


Engineer, automotive design____ 1 
Engineer, chemical 1 
Engineer, civil __. : 3 
Engineer, electri 2 





1 
Engineer, electrical (airfield light- 


ing) oh 1 
Engineer, electronic 12 
Engineer, electronie (instruments) 2 
Engineer, electronic (radio) 4 
Engineer, electronic supervisory 1 
Engineer, fire control 
Engineer, fire control design 94 
Engineer, fire prevention 1 
Engineer, flight test 
Engineer, general 5 
Engineer, industrial 7 


Engineer, materials- 

Engineer, mechanical 12 
Engineer, metals 

Engineer, ordnance (aircraft) 

Engineer, project 

Engineer, production (aircraft) 


Engineer, radio 4 
Engineer, turret design 1 
Government accountant 
Investigator, general 2 
Industrial specialist 8 
Maintenance plans coordination 

officer } 
Mathematician 
Metallurgist 1 
Negotiator 17 } 
Organization and methods examiner 2 
Personnel officer, head employ- 

ment l 


Physicist 

Position classifier 1 

Production specialist 4 

Purchasing agent (supervisory 3 

Salary and wage administrator 1 

Statistician 1 
9 
9 





Statistician, analytical 
Statistician, mathematical 
Technologist, general 
Technologist, engine preservation 
Technologist, rubber 

Grade 11. Range $5,940 to $6,940 


Accountant, Systems analyst 1 
Administrative assistant ._ é 1 
Administrative officer ss 1 
Aircraft inspector 
Aircraft maintenance specialist 9 
Aircraft maintenance — specialist, 
hydraulic equipment. _- 1 
Aircraft maintenance specialist 2 


Aircraft maintenance specialist l 


$6, 400 | 


6, 400 


6, 400 


6, 400 | 
19, 200 | 


12, 800 


6. 400 | 


77, 600 
3, 000 
26, 200 
6, 400 


12, 800 
6, 400 


>, 400 


45, 600 


S80, 000 


26, 200 
», 400 


12, 800 
53, 000 


6, 400 
6, 400 
200 
6, SOO. 


6, 400 
25, 800 
19, 200 
6, 400 
6, 400 
3, 200 
3, 000 


5, 400 
5, 400 
5, 800 


49, 600 
5, 400 


11, 000 
5, 600 


600 | 


Num- 
ber 


th 


to 
S— wwe w 


ame See se 


t 


19 


1952 estimate 


Total 
salary 


$50, 480 
7, 440 


"7, 840 


7, 040 


7, 040 | 


14, 680 
21, 920 


14, 880 
7, 440 





1953 estimate 





| Num- | Total 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
} 


29, 760 | 


21, 320 


} 


7,040 | 


7, 040 | 


21, 120 | 


36, 000 


7, 040 


| 


187. 040 | 
14, 280 | 
71, 800 | 
14, O80 | 

7, 640 | 


21, 720 
21, 120 


14, 680 | 


5), 680 
50, 280 
7, 640 
183, 600 
7, 640 


28, 960 | 


44, 240 


28, 760 


72, 000 | 


7, 040 
7, 040 
44,040 
72, 400 
7, 440 


7, 040 


7,040 


| 


49, 480 | 


28, 160 
7, 240 


7,040 | 
14,080 5 


14, 280 
37, 200 
7, (40 
7. 540 


1, S80 
5, 940 


6, 540 


59, 800 


6, 140 | 


11, 880 
12, O80 


ber 


~~ 


. 
uae or et ee 


—nrcor 


w 


rot eT et et pte eet St et SD SO 


t 


— OD a) ee ee 


i ee 


salary 





| 


$50, 480 
| 7,040 


| 7,840 
7, 240 
| 7, 240 


15, O80 
22, 520 


30, 360 
{| 21, 920 


36, 800 


7, 240 
189, 240 
i4, 480 
65, 760 
14, 280 
7, 840 
22, 120 
21, 520 
14, 680 
14, 440 
51, 280 
7,840 
191, 240 
7,840 
29, 560 
7, 040 
7, 040 
40, 200 
29, 160 
7, 040 


66, 160 


7, 240 
7, 240 
51, 880 
59, 120 
7, 640 


7, 240 
7, 040 
7, 240 
50, 280 
35, 600 
| 7, 440 
7, 040 
21, 320 
14, 680 
37, 600 
7,640 
7,840 


11, SSO 
5, 940 
12, 680 
5, 940 
61, 120 


6, 149 
11, 880 
12, 280 





& 
3 
; 


aR 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 








Departmental—Continued 
General schedule grades—Continued 
Grade 11. Range $5,940 to $6,940—Con. 
Aircraft rubber —-- Tey 
Aircraft technician. : 
Allotment offiger...................- 
Allowance list officer Gare 
Allowance list specialist. .......-.-- 
Attorney-adviser 
Aviation equipment speci: list - 
Budget administrator 
Budget analyst - -- 
Budget officer _- 
Chanist __. 


Classification analyst..........-.---| 


Contract negotiator. - NSS Se 
ohare, Ga ees 
Be 
Electrical equipment specialist 
Employee counseling analyst 
Engineer, aeronautical ‘ 


Engineer, aeronautical gas turbine 


power plant development-- 
Engineer, aeronautical power plant 
development... 
Engineer, ae ronautieal research. 


Engineer, aircraft development and 


BERR AES PEE es AS 
Engineer, aircraft modification de- 
OU car tnt eee Ls t 
Engineer, aircraft ‘perform: ince __-- 
Engineer, aircraft preliminary de- 
sign Leite s oahnt ee 
Engineer, aircraft stability control 
Engineer, aircraft. structural de- 
velopment 
Engineer, aircraft structural modi- 
fication a A 
Engineer, airways. _.- 
Engineer, civil 
Engineer, electrical 


Engineer, electrical (airfield nm 


ing) ‘ 
Engineer, electronic 
Engineer, electronic (instruments) - 
Engineer, electronic (radio) 
Engineer, general 
Engineer, industrial 
Engineer, maintenance 
Engineer, Materials 
Engineer, mechanical 
Engineer, natural gas 
Engineer, ordnance. 
Engineer, project 
Engineer, propeller pe rformance - 
Engineer, production 5 
Equipment specialist. _- 
General supply officer... _.-- bess 
Industrial specialist. __- - ions 
Government accountant - rid 
Maintenance program and plans 
officer nitbdenton eae 
Mathematician 
Metallurgist 
Organization and methods examiner 
Personne] officer 
Personnel officer (military) 
Printing and publications specialist 
Procurement officer 
Production specialist. came 
Purchasing agent 
Purchasing officer 
Statistician 
Statistician, analytical 
Surplus property disposal officer 
Training officer 


i 


} 


j 




















1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
'Num-| Total | Num-| Total 
ber salary ber salary 
| | 
1| $6,340 | 1 $6, 540 
| | 1 5, 940 
“possess [--------] 
1} 5940} |G, 140 
1 | 5, 940 } 6, 140 
1/ 6,540 | 1 6, 740 
7 | 43,780 | 7 44, 580 
| | 1 5, 940 
os nie | 1 5, 940 
2 | 11, 880 
28 | 167,520 | 28 | 170,920 
1 6, 540 | | 6,540 
1 6, 540 | 7 I 6, 540 
1] 5,940] 1 6, 140 
4 5, 940 | 1 6, 140 
8 48, 320 | 10 61, 000 
1 5, 940 | 1 6, 140 
| 
3 17, 820 | 4 24, 160 
2 11, 880 | 2 12, 080 
Co, 2/ 11,880, 2 12, 280 
5 | 20,700, 4} 24,360 
2} 11,880 | 2 12, O80 
2| 11,880 | 3 18, 020 
| 
nme bo daths 1 | 
1 6, 340 1 
31 18,020 | 3 ‘ 
2] 11,880 | 6 | 35, 840 
7 41, 780 9 | 54, 260 
1} 6, 140 1 | 6, 140 
6 36, 640 6 | 37, 240 
4 | 23, 760 5 | 30, 100 
2. 12. O80 2 | 18, 020 
eu 6, 740 y 6, 940 
1 5,940 |__- | 
15 19, 300 18 | 110,720 
2 11, 880 2 12, 080 
1 5, 940 1 », 940 
d ; 6 35, 640 
1 6, 340 - 6, 540 
eae seat | 2} 11, 880 
3! 18,420 | 3] 18, 620 
3 17, 820 | 3 18, 220 
2 11, 880 4 23, 960 
--------|+------ | 1| 6, 940 
1 | 6, 140 1 6, 140 
1 | 6, 340 1 | 6, 540 
tates} oe 1 | 5, 940 
4 23, 960 4 24, 360 
1 6,140 1 6, 340 
1 6, 140 1 6, 340 
1 6, 140 1 6, 140 
2 : 1 5, 940 
18 | 121, 200 18 122, 800 
2 11, S80 3 18, 020 
4) ~~ 24,360 3 18, 620 
3 18, 020 3 18, 420 


| 1951 actual 
| a 
ek 
| Num- Total 
| ber | salary 
! aes tag or an 
1) $5,800 | 
eit SS byes BS 8 
| 1 | 5, 800 | 
1| 5,600 
| 1{/ 5,600 
1 | 5, 400 
1} 6,000 
7 | 39,800 
1| 5,400 | 
| 
1| 5,600 
21 | 114, 200 
4 5, 600 
1} 5,800 | 
1 
~ 2] 8,600 
14 | 77, 200 
1/ 5,400 
2/ 10,800 | 
1/ 5,400 
3} 16,200 | 
1] 5,400} 
2} 10,800 
3| 16, 200 
1| 5,400 
| 1; 65,400 
ar eet 
3 16, 200 
2 i 10, 800 
1| 5,400} 
6 32, 400 
1 5, 400 | 
4 21, 600 
5 27, 000 | 
2| 10,800 
1/6, 200 
1 5, 600 
15 83, 200 
1 5, 400 | 
1 5, 400 
1) 5,800 
mes eG 
2 10, 800 | 
2) 11,800 
1} 5,400 
1 5, 600 
3 16, 400 
1 5, 600 
1 5, 400 
1 5, 400 
11; 60,600 
3 16, 600 
1 6, 400 
4 23, 200 
21 10, 800 
2} 11,800 
1 | 6, 400 















































Detail of personal services—Continued 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Num-/} Total | Num-| Toetal Num-| Total 
ber salary ber salary ber salary 
Departmental—Continued 
General schedule grades—Continued 
Grade 10. Range $5,500 to $6,250: 

Administrative officer... ___._....-- 1 wD eS Eee ces) Cee rere 
Aircraft maintenance specialist ___--- | 1} oo 2 eee EAS MES #2 a8 9 Ore PRE 
Electronics specialist...__.__..__._-- | 1 5,000 | 1 $5, 500 1 $5, 625 
Methods examiner, procedures------ | 1 | 5, 000 1 5, 500 1 5, 750 
a | eee 1 | 5, 000 1 5, 875 1 6, 000 
Visual presentation information | | | 

A RSS ay sea | 1 | 5, 125 1 5, 750 1 5, 875 

Grade 9. Range $5,060 to $5,810: | | } | 

Accountant, systems analyst 4 9,575 | 8 15,555 | 3 | 15, 805 
Administrative assistant ._____- 2 9,950 | 2| 10,620; 2; 10,745 
Administrative officer __........--- 4 |; 19,900 | 4{ 21,740} 4 | 21, 990 
Aircraft allocations officer____-.---- 1] 5,100} 1! 5,685 1 5,810 
Aircraft distribution officer 1 ek eee Pepe eee: Se eas | gether cess { 
Aircraft maintenance specialist. 14 65, 900 | 11 | 56, 410 | 11; 57, 160 } 
Aircraft maintenance — specialist j | | i 

(armament)... _. eae, -j 1} 4,600 | 1} 5, 185 | 1 5,310 } 
Aircraft maintenance — specialist | | | | | 

(instruments) _- ers ee 2; 9,450 | 3) 15,430 | 2 | 10, 495 | 
Aircraft maintenance — specialist | | } } | 

RE I NS ea | 1 4, 600 | 1 | 5, 060 1 5, 185 
i OS SR Peers Ha ig cela at 1 5, 060 
Allotment assistant. __._.--_...-- 1 4,975 2/ 10,620 2 10, 745 
Allowance list specialist... _____- H 4{ 19,275 | 4/ 20,490 3 15, 680 
Attorney-adviser._____ 2 9, 200 | 3! 15,305 2 10, 370 
Aviation technical speci: alist _ Eee 1 bie ees ES 5S Cert: 1 5, 060 
Budget administrator.__._..-.------ 2/ 9,575 | 2; 10,870 2; W,120 
Es ree | 4) 18,400 | 3 | 15,430 3} 15, 555 
Le a a. ae 6 20, 350 | 3} 15,180 3 | 15, 305 
Chemist __- MENGE RE PR no | ee em treo ene 1 | 5, 060 
Electrical equipment specialist _-___| 3 13, 800 3} 15,180 | 3 | 15,430 
Electronie specialist ew 8 36,800 10 | 50,975 | 8 | 41, 605 
Employment and counseling an- | | | 

ot, ti EE CRORE LS ES 2 9, 325 2 10, 120 | 2) 10,245 
Employee relations officer. 1 4, 600 ‘ 10, 245 | ei 10, 370 
Engineer, aeronautical ee ae ee Se 3 15, 180 | 1 | 5, 060 
Engineer, aeronautical power plant | } 

development 1 4, 600 1 5, 185 | 1 5, 310 
Engineer, aeronautical rocket power i } } 

plant developme nt 1 4, 600 2 10, 120 | 2) 10, 245 
Engineer, aircraft development and | 

control eRKe 1 4, 600 1 5, 185 | 1 | 5, 310 
Engineer, aircraft perform: ince. 2 9, 200 2 10, 120 | 2 10, 245 
Engineer, aircraft preliminary de- | 

sign | 1 4, 600 2 10, 245 2 10,370 
Engincer, aircraft structural devel- | | | 

opment he he 1 | 4, 600 2 10, 120 2 | 10, 245 
Engineer, structural loads 1 4, 600 1 5, 060 1 5, 185 
an 2 9, 200 2 10, 245 3 15, 430 
Engineer, electrical - 2 9, 200 1 5, 060 3 | 15, 305 
Engineer, electronic ¥ f 1 5, 350 3 15, 180 1 | 5, 060 
Engineer, electronic, instruments. - 2 i jf aes Bens * ra ine Oo 
Engineer, electronic (radio) ____- 5 SURES: ET | 1 5,810 | 1 5, 810 
Engineer, fire control design. _____ 1 4, 600 2 10, 120 2 10, 245 
Engineer, industrial PSS 5 23, 250 4 20, 365 6 30, 610 
Engineer, materials___ See 1 4, 600 ] 5, 185 1 5,310 
Engineer, mechanical 7 33, 200 8 | 41,980 9 47, 540 
Engineer, draftsman, mechanical__ 1 4, 600 1 5, 185 1 5,310 
General supvly officer 7 34, 825 6 31,110 6. 31, 485 
Facilities officer Ae i “SER ee " e 1 | 5, O60 
Industrial specialist. 5 24, 000 5 25, 675 4} 20, 865 
Industrial specialist (equipment) 3 14, 550 4 21,115 4} 21, 365 
Industrial security specialist 1 4, 600 1 | 5, 060 £4 5, 185 
Information and editorial specialist 1 | 4, 600 td §, 185 1} 5,310 
Mathematician x Sob SX Pee, ae ca 1 | B00 S$ 5; 5 oat omar 
Librarian een Fe ees 1 4,975 1 5, 580 1 5, 675 
ree . 1 | 5,060 | 1 | 5, 060 
Methods examiner . 3 14,175 4 20, 865 4 21, 240 
Occupational analyst (military) ‘ ] 4,725 win eiiicts daihes sckeawuae 
Organivation and methods examiner- 4 19, 275 4 21, 240 4 21,490 
Personne! assistant eee tte 1 4, 600 1 5, 185 1 | 5, 310 
Physicist A eae, Bee . ” nao abled Rania caine 1} 5, 060 
Position classifier__.._............-- 2 9, 825 2 10, 245 2 | 10, 370 
Printing specialist .................- 4, 600 1 5, 185 2% 10, 370 
Printing and publie smote. |........1....-.- ae ee Spters 1 | 5, 060 
Printing and publications snecialist 2 9, 700 2 10, 745 2 10, 870 
Procurement and sunply officer_.__- 1 4, 600 1 5, 060 | 1 5, 060 
Procurement specialist CAO LTP OS eee TE OT em ae ‘ 1 5, 060 

aI 
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Detail of personal services—Continued 



































| } 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
‘ | 2 
Num-/| Total Num- | Total Num- | Total 
ber salary ber salary ber salary 
Departmental—Continued } 
General schedule grades—C ontinued | 
Grade 9. Range $5,060 to $5, 810—Con. | 
POSS A eer aes eeeeee Re ek Senne et ies 1 , 060 
Production specialist _..........____- 7 | $82,200 | 10 | $51,100 11 7, 160 
Program officer, reserve aircraft____- 1 4, 600 | 1 | 5, 185 1 | 5, 310 
Program control specialist... .___- 1 4, 600 | 1 | 5, 060 1} 5,385 
Purchasing agent-_.....__...---..-.- 4| 18,775 4! 20,490 | 4| 20,865 
Purchasing officer_............-.-..-| 2 10, 325 3 16, 430 3 16, 555 
Statistical assistant... 2] 9,575 3} 15,805 | 3 16, O55 
Ripening se oe sie. 4} 19,525 3) 15,305 | 4 20, 615 
Statistician, analytical. .._._._.___. | 4/ 19,900 3} 16,055 | 3 16, 180 
Specification coordinator._______- Re Eee, Sree ee Re Pace homer } 1 | 5, 060 
Supply requirements officer. ______- 1 j 5, 100 | 1 5, 060 | 1 | 5, 185 
Visual presentation information | | | 
CEO EE ae iol 1 4,725 | 1{ 8,310 | 1 | 5, 185 
t yl NS ae eee eee ae See ES 1 | ee Caeae 2: Tee een 
| Grade 8. Range $4,620 to $5,370... __| 11 | 49,950 | 10 | 50,950 | 11 | 56,570 
j Grade 7. Range $4,205 to $4,955____.__- | 108 | 434, 280 | 104 | 458, 400 | 112 | 490,335 
i Grade 6, Range $8,795 to $4,545. _..____| 46 | 170,575 37 | 151,040 | 41 169, 720 
Grade 5. Range $3,410 to $4,160.........| 219 | 728,400 | 228 | 833,355 | 229 | 854, 715 
Grade 4, Range $3,175 to $3,655_____- call 396 (1, 186, 980 | 363 1,199, 085 j 391 | 1,305, 765 
Grade 3. Range $2,950 to $3,430... .._-__| 406 11, 100,700 | 280 | 839,040 | 269 | 815,470 
Grade 2. Range $2,750 to $3,230_._____- | 31 | 81,870 | 19 | 55,210 | 16 | 47, 680 
_ Grade 1. Range $2,500 to $2,980. _-_._____| 1} 2, 520 1 | 2,820 | 1 2, 900 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: } | | | | 
Grade 5. Range $2,974 to $3,454. .__-_.__) 1} 3, 154 | 1 | 3, 454 | 1} 3, 454 
Grade 4. Range $2,750 to $3,230____.___-| 2 | 5, 700 2 6, 380 | 2 | 6, 460 
Grade 3. Range $2,552 to $3,032__ ae 20) 50,240 21 | 59,592 | 23 | 65, 336 
Ungraded positions at hourly rates equiva- | | | 
lent to less than $5,060. _..... 2... a 6}... «47,812: } 6 19, 000 | 7 22, 558 
Total permanent, departmental. ____- 1, 766 (6,871, O81 1,730 8,021,606 | 1,808 | 8, 548, 518 
Deduct lapses.............- Pcmemewa aoe eis 758 (2, 828, 006 558 2, 604, 156 | 463 | 2,188, 570 
Average number civilian personnel........} 1,008 |4, 042, 985 1,172 5,417,450 | 1,345 | 6,359, 948 
Average number military personnel__- eee Fa Ree ea | 512 wae0 826 | _- piem 
All departmental services...._.....--..-- 1,339 '4,042,985 | 1,684 5,417,450 | 2,171 | 6,359, 948 





Note.— Foregoing does not include overtime pay or night-work differentials. 
ELIMINATION OF 44-HOUR WEEK 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I note that you refer to the fact that all officers 
and divisions of the bureau are working 44 hours each week and that 
you are contemplating increasing your staff on the average of 15 
percent and curtailing overtime correspondingly. 
Am I correct in assuming this means that while this bureau in time 
of war is putting in half a day on Saturdays, the increase you have in 
mind will eliminate that unpleasant assignment ? 
Admiral Comrs. Mr. Wigglesworth, I cannot say it is an unpleasant 
assignment. It isa fact that the civilian personnel normally get their 
pay on the basis of a 40-hour week. By working a 44-hour week we 
pay extra money to them for the four hours weekly of overtime. I 
think that is true right now in all three of the major matériel bureaus 
of the Navy Department. Aside from the extra money which this is 
costing us, with very little advancement in getting our backlog of | 
work done, I have a morale problem, and it is a serious one. | 
There are many of our civilians who have given up their jobs with 
the Bureau of Aeronautics since we started the 44-hour week to trans- 
fer to other agencies of the Government where they can work the 
normal 40 hours a week and have the week-end with their families. 
You said “in wartime.” Tam not sure that we can definitely say we 
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are working in wartime, because if we were I think the 40-hour w week 
provisions probably would be taken out of the directives that we have 
at the present time. 

Mr. Wiectusworrn. This request, if granted, would put everybody 
on a 40-hour maximum w eek, | is that right ! 

Admiral Comps. That is what we will strive to do; ves, sir. If the 
Congress grants us these additional personnel, we will go back to a 
regular 40-hour week and we will attempt to get our backlog of work, 
inchiding the $4 billion of Letters of Intent off the books. If we 
find with these additional people that we still cannot keep up our 
work, I am very much afraid that we will have to keep some of our 
personnel in the more critical areas on a 44-hour week. We must— 
and it ismy responsibility—get this job done. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PRIVATE BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Every now and then we read about groups of 
civilians being transported around the country by air by the Navy 
Department. 

I was handed recently a picture from the Times-Herald of February 
19, entitled “Businessmen on Travel Junket.” The picture is a pic- 
ture of 2 businessmen and a naval officer, and below the picture there 
is this language: 
shown before their — took off with 28 other distinguished businessmen for 
Florida, to watch the Naval Reserves training there. * * 

Does this bureau pass on this character of trips, and if not, what 
bureau does ¢ 

Admiral Comps. This bureau does not pass on trips of that charac- 
ter. None of the bureaus of the Navy Department pass on trips of that 
character. That is done in higher echelons than the bureaus, sir. 

Admiral Ciexron. That is done by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Comps. By the Secretary of the Navy in conjunction with 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. WiceLteswortu. Paid out of what funds, Admiral Clexton, if 
you know 4 

Admiral Ciexron. If they were flown by airplane from here to 
Florida, it would be by one of our transport airplanes. While they 
are down there I imagine they would pay their own subsistence. If 
they go aboard a ship they have to pay for their subsistence. 

Mr. Wieereswortn. The person who handed me this was disturbed 
by the fact that apparently these businessmen were transported at 
Uncle Sam’s expense down to Florida to have a look at the Naval 
Reserves in training, and was interested in getting from the proper 
source a statement as to who passes on such trips, what the general 
policy of the Navy is, what the cost of that kind of thing has been for 
1951 and 1952, and out of what funds it was paid. Perhaps you can 
get something together along that line for the record, Admiral Clexton. 

Admiral Crexron. Yes, sir. We will insert a statement in the 
record, 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


It has been estimated that a 4-year period of training and active duty for 
the average Naval Reserve aviator represents an investment of approximately 
$100,000, This investment can only be protected after the Reserve aviator 
completes his active service by providing facilities for maintaining the flight 
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proficiency of this reservoir of fighting talent for our national defense. To 
accomplish this purpose the Navy maintains 27 Naval Reserve Air Stations 
strategically located throughout the United States at the centers of greatest 
concentration of population. 

Of the 1,050 trained pilots who return to civilian life each year, however, Navy 
records show that about 55 percent are no longer associated with Organized 
Reserve units after 12 months. The Navy feels that many pilots who sever 
relations with the Organized Reserve would not do so if they were given em- 
ployment opportunities in the vicinity of the Naval Reserve Air Stations. Ac- 
cordingly there has been adopted a policy of conducting orientation cruises at 
the Headquarters, Chief of Naval Air Training, Pensacola, Fla., for the pur- 
pose of making known to business and civic leaders the needs of the Navy and 
to solicit their cooperation in providing employment to Reserve Aviators in lo- 
ealities where they may participate in the Naval Air Reserve Program. These 
orientation cruises include an introduction to training methods and costs, and 
first-hand observation of shore and carrier training operations. 

These cruises are a by-product of normal training operations and conse- 
quently are not an item in the Navy budget. Any transportation costs to and 
from the Naval Reserve air stations are borne by the cruise participants. The 
flight to Pensacola and return is made in aircraft with pilots and crews who 
are scheduled to participate in cross-country civil-airways-type flying in order 
to maintain proficiency in this type of operation. While at Pensacola the 
cruise participants pay their own laundry, food, and other living expenses, 

This program was first instituted on May 22, 1950, and is considered of suf- 
ficient worth to the Navy to warrant its continuance. Since its inception the 
following meetings have been held or are planned : 


! 

| | Number 
Year | Number | of persons 

| | attending 


1950 5 112 
1951 10 353 
1952 ; ; snake 4 418 

27 AAS 


SERVICING OF COMMERCIAL PLANES 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Now another question on policy, and that is 
to fueling up by commercial lines at naval bases in the Pacific, for 
instance, and the financial arrangements in that connection?. Is that 
under this Bureau or is that under something else / 

Admiral CLexron. Off the record. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. What I am interested to find out is what the 
policy is in that connection and to what extent, if any, commercial 
lines are indebted to the Navy Department in respect to services ren- 
dered that have not been as vet compensated for under existing policy. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. I can answer that for aviation, sir. Normally, 
commercial planes do not land at our air stations, except in an emer- 
gency. At a few of our overseas air stations we have contracts 
whereby commercial airlines may use those stations. Except where 
the stations are used only as an alternate stop in case of bad weather 
or other emergency, those airlines are required to deposit funds cov- 
ering in advance landing fees, hangar or parking fees and other 
services that may be rendered. Some of our continental stations also 
are used as alternate stops in case of weather or emergency. In such 
cases those companies pay landing fees and reimburse us for all 
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services, such as fuel, oil, and repairs. These bills are collected after 
each landing and we have no delinquent accounts in this area. Pri- 
vate planes are not permitted to use our air stations for landing ex- 
cept in emergency and then they are sold only such gasoline and oil 
as is required to get them to the nearest commercial field. This out- 
lines the policy in general, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

In the case of the airlines, they are responsible organizations and 
they do not have to pay the bill for an alternate or emergency landing 
before that plane can take off. We trust them to the extent that we 
bill them for that, and they in all cases pay it. 

Mr. Suepparp. But the pilots are supposed to sign for it? 

Admiral Comps. They sign a receipt for all of these fees and 
services, and we have a complete record that they have been there, 
and of the services received, and we bill them for it. 

In the case of the small private planes, we keep them off of our 
fields at all times, except that they may land in an emergency. It 
is just like at sea when some ship is in distress: everybody goes to 
that ship’s rescue. When a man is in the air and he has to land, he 
has to choose the closest available place in the interest of safeguarding 
lives, and he comes down and lands. Tf he then has to have service, 
he pays for that before he leaves, and we sell him only enough gaso- 
line to get to the nearest commercial field. 

Mr. Wiageitesworrn. Do you know whether or not there has been 
any substantial failure to comply with that? 

Admiral Comrs. I know of no instance where there has been a 
failure to comply with that, sir. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. And you think that there is no basis for the 
suggestion that planes have been allowed to depart without making 
the payment which they are supposed to make in advance, and that 
those instances have run into considerable sums of money ? 

Admiral Comers. I know of no instances of that kind, sir. I do not 
know where that information came from, sir, but I do not think it 
is based on fact. 

Mr. WicéLesworru. I would appreciate it, if when your remarks 
are revised, you could check into the situation and see whether or not 
there is any basis for the suggestion. 

Admiral Comers. We certainly shall, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. And if there is any, what it looks like in 
dollars and cents. 

Admiral Comps. T certainly shall, because if there is anything like 
that going on T should know about it, and, certainly if it is going 
on I will take steps to see that it is corrected, but I do not believe 
it is the practice at all. 

(The following additional information was supplied :) 

A subsequent check of the official Navy records show that there are no 


delinquent accounts as a result of landings at naval air stations either by com- 
mercial air lines or by privately owned aircraft. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


~ 


Mr. Suerrarp. Admiral, your appropriations for 1952 were $5,257,- 
893,000. What was your cost of administering that amount of money : 
what was your percentage cost: do you have that figure ? 

Mr. Lewis. It is 0.118 percent, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp, That is your contemplated administrative cost that 
you have set up for your total request for the 1953 budget, $4,998,- 
042,000 ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. The $200,000 increase we are requesting is 0.128 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Suepparp. This is one of the proportionate yardsticks by which 
we evaluate how good you are as administrators of the taxpayers’ 
funds on a percentagewise basis. Of course, I presume that your 
administrative costs must be considered and that you resolve them 
down to a percentage. 

All right, Admiral, we thank you and your associates for the time 
you have spent with us, and the manner in which you have responded 
to the interrogations of the committee. I do not know what the com- 
mittee will recommend as regards your budget request, but I can assure 
you that we will do our utmost to adjudicate the funds we eventually 
appropriate for you upon the premise of your justification. 

Admiral Comes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We ap- 
preciate very much the consideration you have given us in this hearing. 


ANALYSIS OF STATION OPERATING COSTS, REGULAR NAVY 


[Nore.—The Bureau of Aeronautics supplied the following statement in ex- 
planation of the average “cost per person” tigures on the tables appearing on 
pages 675 to 678. ] 

STATION OPERATIONS 


The attached summary of naval air shore establishments for fiscal year 1952-53 
includes for each station, data on normal station operation and maintenance 
eosts, the average number of civilians engaged in station support, and the 
average number of military personnel including both station and fleet per- 
sonnel. The “cost per person’ was computed for each station by dividing the 
Station maintenance and operation costs by the total of the personnel figures 
used. 

In order to avoid possible misunderstanding of these figures, it is desired to 
point out the wide differences in the missions of stations even within the 
categories of stations such as fleet, training, and research and development. 
For example, some fleet and training stations perform major overhaul of aircraft 
while others do not. Some fleet stations have missions unique such as support 
of the joint parachute test facilities at the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, El 
Centro, and the support of the motor vehicle pool at the Naval Air Station, 
Miramar. At the research and development stations, one supports fleet activities, 
another supports a technical data library which serves many of the other naval 
air shore establishments. 

The range of the “cost per person” figures is very wide with a noticeable gap 
in the fiscal year 1952 figures from what may be considered average costs to a few 
very high costs. The high costs in these instances such as in stations number 1b, 
5b, 8b, and 6¢ are not meaningful as a “cost per person” figure. These stations 
are those that are spoken of as the “phasing-in” stations, stations that have 
been activated or reactivated during the present fiscal year. A large proportion 
of the money at these particular stations is expended for basie supplies for 
maintenance and operation of the stations. Processing of procurement for these 
supplies is accomplished by the activity designated to assist in the reactivation. 
Personnel recruitment at new stations necessarily proceeds gradually and rela- 
tively slowly since services of personnel cannot be adequately utilized until 
such a time as a state of readiness has been accomplished. Therefore, since 
the average number of personnel on board for this year at those stations is small 
and the expenditures for supplies and services is high, the “cost per person” 
is not a significant figure. The same explanation on the high cost per person 
is applicable for fiscal year 1953 to the naval air reserve station not numbered. 

Variation in the “cost per person” figures also results from changes in functions 
and activities at individual stations during the year, the extent of deployment 
and red ployment of fleet units, and the extent of services performed for station 
maintenance by private contractors and from sudden and unanticipated changes 
in workload, requiring extensive overtime. 
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Fripay, Maren 7, 1952. 
SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. MURREY L. ROYAR, SC, USN, CHIEF OF BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

COMANDER ROBERT A. WILLIAMS, SC, USN, COMPTROLLER 

COMMANDER J. L. HOWARD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PURCHASE 
DIVISION 

ROBERT C. MOOT, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 

GLENN TAYLOR, HEAD, BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF COMP- 
TROLLER, MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Amounts available for obligation 























is OR oes Se ee % "423, 478 3,882 | 49 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate , 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate. $412, 290, 000 | $485, 102, 000 | $483, 400, 000 
Transferred from ‘““Eme rgency fund, Department of Defense,” 
pursuant to Public Law 843, 81st Cong.......-.....-.--.---- oe pias Seem 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ._.-.-...-.-_.------) “415, 901, 200 | 485, 102, 000 483, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts... ___-- : ae . 9,975,000 | 6, 500, 000 | 6, 500, 000 
Total available for obligation , | 425,876,200 | 491,602,000 | 489, 900,000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for adminis- | | j 
trative reappropriation in subsequent year) ....--..-.-_-..-- ie Fo ee ee lpia Sieg Re - 
Obligations incurred... ..........-------- Se 424, R65, 482. 491, 602, ¢ 000 | 489, 900, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | | 
‘*Service-wide operations, Navy”’. .-..----.--------------- | 2,828,328 | Rey ee tees 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ CHER ae eae | RRA s eh oc eae eRe he eas ees 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy’’ i | 1,115,175 1,570,000 |... chap 
‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses” _.__.__..------- a 329,340 | — = aa 
“Medical care, Navy’’__- LEE OS CLARE a eee 2, 867, 792 3, 520,646 _ bs kaa 
Comparative transfer to | | 
LM ME EEO oe ots occ has oars ety le dr|enewacnenuues ot eh A ee 
“Civil engineering, Navy”. -_--- Pa —30, 744 | 868,900 1..240..cencote 
SVE SO FUSION onsite ke cos enw dadn cece —9, 928, 750 |. _- it Fah 2a ea 
Total obligations Boe Sin Seo dati 423,478,882 | 496,811,551 | 439, 900, on 
_ Obligations ty activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations | { | 
1, Supply distribution system. -- -- w-------2-------------| $208, 528, 511 | $288, 254,448 | $282, 288,000 
2. Material control arian sherdate et a . 25, 319, 335 3?, 919, A77 | 32, 362, 000 
3. Transportation of things 5, Sia RGSS k= ER Se 145, 649,000 | 125,961,000 | 128, 367,000 
4. Finance _. PE See . 15,516,026 | 21,861,500 | 21, 389, 000 
5. Research and development eee 2 hous : 471,481 | 681,000 | 700, 000 
EE eer ee ane 5 é iit cose keke 10,472,402 | 12,474,926 10, 619, 000 
7. Industrial mobilization A ee 1, 520, 600 | 1,038, 200 | 789,000 
. Departmental administration _ ~~. .-_-- eee {th 5, 961, 527 | 7,037,900 | 6, 895, 000 
Total direct obligations.....___- : ie Betis es 70) 413, 438, 882 490, 228, 5! 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts | 
1. Supply distribution system ne : er 9, 293, 000 6, 451, 000 | 6, 368, 000 
2. Material control : a oe ae o<3 500, 000 | 10,000 | 10, 000 
3. Transportation of things. - ; a ; ° 60, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 
4. Finance __ oe. - Bee ce ae ee awe sii 
5. Research and developme “TM Ch iis aetate e eha ees 2,000 | 2,000 2,000 
6. Cataloging eee : 20,000 10,090 | 10, 000 
FE ermal eter snags ME EOE EO RPE | 105,000 |...-_. cine or a 
8. Departmental administration. -...........-...-------------| 50,000 | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts ._............... 4d 5 Re Te | 10, 040, 000 | | 
= i 
! 
! 
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Obligations by objects 


















































| 
Object cinieidien 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ENG AON nearer esc 
Summary of personal services 
Total number of permanent positions... - PETROS OTTO 68, 988 75, 820 | 76, 228 
Average number of all employees. - nee Prk ee 55, 792 72, 686 | 75, 473 
Deduct number paid from project order funds._...._.-____.- 5 7 H 554 554 
Average number paid from 01 Personal services. -._..---._.-- 55, 75 72,132 | 74, 919 
Average salaries and grades: | | 
General schedule gente: 
CO NE ES Sie sec star arti ea gee $3, 264 | $3, 586 | $3, 582 
Average grade. .__......_.--..---- isn cktzcdecdvoated GS-4,1 | GS-41 | G8-4.1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | | 
Average salary..................-..--. Be ery oN $3, 033 | $3, 313 | $3, 311 
SS i tie SA NRE, SET ral oa CPC-5.5 CPC-5.5 | CPC-5.5 
Ungraded positions: Average salary phe Spel pen SORE $3,177 | $3, 390 | $3, 390 
Personal service obligations: | | res 
Permanent positions __-.._____-- 4 autinn ceiedsanccaw eee Or Gee | $253, 734,455 | $263, 291, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.........._.--.-...--|...-....... -| 619 9, 298 | 669, 700 
Payment above basic rates_____-_-_-_- ee a Ay Fae a Se oR) 20, 602,315 | 23, 639, 820 | i, 484, 300 
Total personal service obligations —__- 195, 550,126 | 277, 994, 973 275, 445, 000 
Deduct amount financed from ——* orders charged to object | | 
RR ih shite tie sogonnesitca rs aan | 1, 6385, 731 1, 939, 000 | 1, 939, 000: 
Net personal service obligations......-...-...-...-.._-.- | 193,914,395 | 276, 055, 273 | 273, 506, 000 
Direct obligations ie | | 
01 Personal services -._-__- . : 187, 068, 405 ; 272,579,973 | 270, 050, 700 
ie SE ae Rp See eee te io aay 841, 650 | 1, 075, 500 | 1, 050, 000 
03 Transportation of things. - Die eh ace des ceeded acess ee oe | 145, 649, 000 | 125, 961, 000 128, 367, 000 
04 Communication services.._..-.-----_-_-_-_. nage ey 778, 126 1, O89, 900 | 1, 089, 000 
05 Rents and utility services................-...-...--..--.-- 5, 325,733 | 7, 886, 762 | 7, 88°. 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- Sete Seem sce a 7, 658, 834 | 7, 805, 500 | 27 772, 800 
07 Other contractual services... ....-....-..-.-...-.-...---.-| 25,613,661 | 24,318, 875 | 25, 305, 300 
08 Supplies and materials am JisntKencaseonsonne oe. One Gat | 27 087-36p:' 24, $53, 100 
09 Equipment _-_- Oe Stan | 15,125, 562 20, 171, 368 | 15, S58, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities....................... 15, 000 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments ___- Aes oe ee eee a ee 426, 400 | i, 377, 323 | 1, 426, 800 








Total direct obligations. _______ PR es ea Ue. z 418, 438, S82 | 490, 208, 551 483, » 400, 000 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | | 


6,845,900 | 3, 475,300 | 3, 455, 300 


O01 Personal services. __- ange vives —age-on aeeweteen eye 
03 ‘Transportation of things. eed ice pa fee vad ‘ela 60, 000 | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.......-.-.._- wine F> ae eM 3, 134, 100 | 3, 047, 700 2, 984, 700 
Total ee payable out of reimbursements from | | 
other accounts- cHatcmosancma-f | OOO). & 583, 000 | 6, 509, 000 
Total obligations__...............-.....-.....-...-..-.--| 423,478,882 | 496,811,551 | 489, 900, c00 


| \ 





Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order. 

We have before us today a new Chief of Bureau in Admiral Royar, 
who is here with his associates for the purpose of justifying the 

requirements of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

May I say, admiral, that it is a pleasure to greet you, and we sin- 
cerely trust that our relationship as a committee will continue to be 
as friendly and cordial in the future as it has always been in the past. 

Admiral Royar. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. T have had the pleasure of knowing you, of course, 
before when you have appeared before the committee, and [ will Say 
that our rel: ationship to date has been very amiable. 

Admiral Royar. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have a general statement that you wish to 
present to the committee at this time / 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Royar. TI have. sir. Before IT start the general statement, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Tam new in the Bureau. I 
have been there about 4 months. There are certain things I do not 
know, and I will refer to my assistants here when necessary. 

Mr. Streprarp. 1 want you to feel perfectly free to do that, admiral. 
Knowing that you have been in the Bureau only about 4 months when 
interrogations are presented to you by members of the committee if 
you wish to refer them to any of your associate officers or others here 
with vou, it is your privilege to do so. 

If there is any subject matter you are called upon to answer that 
you consider is in the security bracket I wish you would say so at 
that time, and you can answer it off the record. 

So, with that understanding you may proceed, sir. 

Admiral Royar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, today is my first appearance before you 
as Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. In the course of 
some 35 years of Navy service, however, I have had considerable 
contact with the Congress. Such contact has convinced me that the 
constructive relationship which is aimed toward a common objective 
produces both operational and economic improvement in our military 
functions. T welcome, therefore, this opportunity of presenting that 
portion of the Navy’s integrated military program for which the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is responsible. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Essential to the success of Navy operations is the Navy Supply 
System. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is responsible for the 
effective functioning of this vital element of the military program. 
Working hand in hand with the operating and executive segments 
of the Navy, we determine the quantities of material necessary to 
sustain current and mobilization planning: we purchase the material ; 
we store and distribute it. In short, we assure time and place avail- 
ability of Navy material. Collateral to this primary responsibility 
are our functions of manufacturing, preserving, cataloging, research, 
accounting, and disbursing. 

At the current level of operation, the Navy supply system issues 
for use more than 4 billion dollars in material and equipment annu- 
ally. In measurement tons of material which is the broad unit of 
work in the system, this volume of material means over 10 million 
measurement tons. The material must be received and it must be 
issued. When it is to be used afloat, overseas, or at smaller continental 
activities, it must be redistributed and handled at least twice again. 
With each receipt and each issue being considered a separate handling, 
un average measurement ton of material must be handled over three 
times before it isused. This volume of movement places a huge work- 
load on the supply svstem. This measurement ton flow is sufficient 
to encircle the globe at the equator with a ring of material 3 feet high 
and 3 feet wide. 

To receive, store, and centrally distribute this material, the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts finances the operation of 51 supply in- 
stallations. For the essential determination of what material to stock 
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where and in what quantities, we finance the operation of 10 supply 
demand control points. We operate purchasing oflices, market offices, 
a catalog office, disbursing offices, regional accounting offices, and 
freight control offices. As financial tools of management we admin- 
ister annual appropriations, the Navy Stock Fund, the Naval Working 
Fund, and several deposit accounts. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS 


In order to compute budgetary requirements for the Navy Supply 
System and collateral functions it is necessary to determine the pro- 
jected workload for the budget period. We make the determination 
by utilizing the basic data developed from the comprehensive mate- 
rial, personnel, and financial accounting systems of the Navy. These 
systems provide detailed information on the quantity of each item of 
material issued, the value and kind of material used, the number and 
location of civilian and military personnel utilizing material, the size 
and activity of the fleet and air arm, and the measurement tons of 
inaterial moved during the period. From these data we determine 
on a continuing basis, the volume of material used and handled in 
relation to the operating level of the active forces. The approved 
program objectives of the Navy establish the size, the location, and 
the operating level of the active forces for the budget period. For 
each category of material, our inventory managers determine, on an 
item by item basis, how much material will be required to support 
the approved level of operation. On the same basis we compute the 
measurement tons of material to be used, where it will be used, and the 
total workload in terms of measurement tons to be handled in thie 
supply system. 

PERSONNEL 


As an integral part of our personnel accounting system, we collect 
and record the man-hours of effort involved in the movement of 
measurement tons of material. In our financial accounting system 
we collect the cost of these man-hours. For each of the collatera! 
functions we do likewise with the unit of work varying in accordance 
with the nature of the work. We know, therefore, the cost of accom- 
plishment; the man-hours and dollars involved in the movement of 
material in the supply system. Given the operational level of the 
Navy for the budget period, we can determine accurately the work- 
load and manpower necessary for supply support. 


VOLUME OF SUPPLY 


During the fiscal vear 1955, the operational level of the Navy as 
it affects the supply system is expected to remain essentially stable. 
This stability of operation will result in a comparatively even work- 
load in the supply system throughout the vear. The workloak level 
for the vear 1953 is, therefore, an extension of the volume reached 
by the end of fiscal vear 1952. Navy operations during 1952 are on 
an ascending seale and the maximuin rate of activity is projected for 
the vearend. The projection of this year-end volume throughout 1953 
results in an aggregate workload which is approximately 9 percent 
greater than the aggregate of 1952. T do not wish to burden vou 
with too many statistics, yet the flow of material in the supply system 
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is so essential to Navy operations that I would like to tell you the 


general content of this workload. 
Millions of measurement tons 
1952 1958 
In the general stores category which includes steel, lumber, 
hardware, rope, and instruments the flow of material will 
approximate___ — 1. 0 be § 
We are distributing provisions and ‘ship's store stock to the 


extent of__- wc i aere 7.4 7.8 
Navy clothing flows through the system at a ré ite of. — 2.2 2 3 
In direct support of ships and aircraft we are distributing tech- 

nical spares to the extent of_- 7.4 9.4 
These are the categories of material which are used in Navy 

operations. The extent of the use determines the workload 

of the supply system. The totals for the 2 years are____- a A | 5 ape 


EMPLOYMENT 


There isa direct relationship between the flow of material which rep- 
resents the workload of the supply system and the manpower require- 
ments of the system. In addition to the sheer volume of work, 
however, one other factor is very important to the determination of 
manpower requirements. This additional factor is the phasing of 
material movement. Stability of workload presents certain manage- 
ment advantages which tend to decrease manpower requirements. 
Initial training programs which are essential in an expansion period 
can be curtailed during a period of level operation. The stability of 
workload results in better scheduling of work and in greater produec- 
tivity of direct labor effort. Further, as procedures and methods be- 
come crystallized, administrative and overhead personnel requirements 
can be reduced. In computing budgetary requirements for fiscal vear 
1953, all factors have been given full consideration, The phasing 
of material movement during 1952 results in a distinct employment 
trend. This trend expressed in a man-month rate shows for fiscal 
vear 1952. 


An opening employment including overtime of 6, 364 
An end employment including overtime of 90, 208 


With an average employment including overtime of SS, O95 

Under the constant workload conditions expected in 1955, the trend 
of man-months will be— 
An opening man-month rate including overtime of 90, 205 
And end rate including overtime of So, 451 
With an average rate including overtime of S7, 269 

These data reflect our evaluation of the supply system manpower 
require ments. As operations increase during 1952, the nS eh 
level rises. During the level workload pe riod expected i in 1953 the 
eniployment level decreases. Under the appropriation, Service-wide 
Supply and Finance, which is our prince Ip al source of employment we 
plan to have an average employment during 1953 of T5473 personnel 
i 2.665 man-vears of overtime for a total employment of 78.138. 
This compares with 72, 686, 5,854, and 78, 540 respectively for the fiscal 
vear 1992.) During 1953 we will decrease both the number of person- 
nel and the rate of overtime. 

We plan to effect this reduction in manpower expenditure despite 


the projected increase in workload by utilizing every management- 
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improvement device at our command. At each field activity, the total 
work accomplished is divided and reported by functional area. Each 
month we receive data which inform us of the work accomplished in 
each function and the manpower expended in accomplishment. 

The field activities justify personnel requirements and monetary 
needs in accordance with the planned workload in each function and 
we evaluate field requirements in the light of past performance, estab- 
lished standards, and known workload. The Inspector General of 
the Supply Corps is continuously in the field, examining methods, pro- 
cedures, and stafling. Improved operational practice is analyzed and 
clisseminated to all activities. 

We can best illustrate our plans for 1953 by the following compari- 
son. The movement of one dollar’s worth of material in the Navy 
supply system including purchase, storage, accounting, disbursing 
cataloging, commercial transportation, and issue, costs approximately 
three and three-quarter cents in 1952. Our budget estimate for 1953 
contemplates that this cost will be Jess than three and one-half cents. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The obligated amount of the appropriation as of December 31, 
IMD1, is $232, 807176. This represents 48 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for this appropriation for the fiscal year 1952. The projected 
workload for the rest of the year will require that the balance of 
funds will be obligated by the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Sueperarp. Mr. Reporter, vou will insert in the record at this 
point pages 21-2 and 21-5. 

(The matter referred to is as follows) : 


\ppropriation tntroduction 


The approved program objectives of the Navy for the budget year form the 
basis of the budget estimate under this appropriation. Those objectives which 
most directly affect the functions performed are as follows: 

(1) The operational level of the Navy as evidenced by the target figures 
for military personnel, ships and aircraft. This operational level is converted 
into a material utilization program and a material handled workload. 

(2) An expanded procurement program now in effect which will result in 
continued receipt of large quantities of reserve stocks. 

The work measurement and cost Classification system of the Bureau of Sup 
plies and Accounts classifies manpower and cost by the various functions per 
formed. Through continuous evaluation of data obtained under this system 
accurate projection of budget requirements can be made. 

The two factors enumerated above have been of paramount importance in 
determining the needs of the supply distribution system. The workload of 
the Bureau in the principal supply functions financed under this estimate is 
measured in terms of tons of material physically handled and in terms of the 
number of lines on purchase and issne documents which must be processed 
through the inventory control system, Operational plans of the Navy for 
fiscal vear 1953 indieate a relatively level workload in the supply system through- 
out the vear. This workload will be at the level which will be obtained at 
the end of fiscal vear 1952, therefore, the total work to be accomplished during 
1953 will be greater than that of 152. It is estimated that the aggregate work 
load in 1953 will be approximately 9 percent greater than the 1952 workload. 
The detailed computation of related manpower requirements and essential 
facilities requirements is included in the estimate. In brief. because 1953 
is estimated to be a level year in terms of workload, an increased productivity 
of labor has been projected In the overhead functions of the supply system, 
a determination has been made that the work will be accomplished with 10 
percent less employment at the end of the year over the start and in the 
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operating functions it has been determined that the work will be accomplished 
with 5 percent less employment at the end of the year. This assumption of 
sreater efficiency to be realized results in a total employment in 1953 which is 
approximately equal with 1952 despite the increase in workload. 

Requirements for the intra-Navy movement of material by commercial trans- 
portation and by the Military Sea Transportation Service have been integrated 
with the plans of the inventory control system and represent the cost of trans- 
porting material within the system for use or storage. An additional transporta- 
tion cost is included for the initial shipment of materials under the cognizance 
of this Bureau on Government bills of lading from point of origin to first destina- 
tion within the supply system. This cost is related directly to the procurement 
program. 

This estimate also provides funds for the operation of service-wide finance 
installations. Centralized stores and financial accounting service is furnished 
all bureaus, and centralized disbursing service for military and civilian payrolls 
and vendors’ invoices is provided. As in the case of the supply functions, the 
workload of the finance functions is continuously evaluated in terms of tman- 
power productivity. The workload during the budget year has been projected 
after analysis of the effect of the expanding operating and procurement program. 
In these functions, as in supply, a greater productivity of labor has been projected 
in 1953. 

Certain important functions of this Bureau are under the broad direction of 
other offices and agencies. The essential cataloging program receives direction 
from the Munitions Board, as does the industrial mobilization program, while 
the research and development program is reviewed by the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. The funds included in this estimate for these purposes are subject 
to the review and approval by the applicable agencies. 

Fands are included in the estimate for the employment of departmental civil- 
inn personnel who, under the direction of responsible military personnel, rec- 
ommend, assist in, and to a great extent assume the functions of forming policies, 
preparing procedures, and administering all phases of supply and fiscal activities 
in the field service. ‘The administrative responsibility of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts is not limited to those field installations under the management 
control of this Bureau but rather extends throughout the Naval Establishment 
in the exercise of the technical control of supply functions. Requirements for 
the departmental service have been determined after evaluation of workload and 
productivity for the various functions performed. Management improvement 
projects currently being undertaken will result in better utilization of personnel 
and improved methods and procedures. The gains to be realized under this pro- 
gram have been reflected in the 1955 departmental budget requirements included 
under this estimate. 


PROCUREMENT SERVICES FOR OTITER BRANCHES OF THE MILITARY 


Mr. Suepearp. Admiral, you have presented a clear statement of 
the general concept pertaining to vour budget request. 

I am not going to go into specific details at this time because they 
will be reflected as we review each one of the projects individually 
and will follow in continuity, but Tam going to address myself to 
policy on one or two points in which IT am interested, and in which 
I think, perhaps, other committee members may also be interested. 

How much service are vou called upon to perform for other branches 
of the military? You do perform services for other branches of the 
nulitary. 

Admiral Royar. We do perform certain services. For example, in 
purchasing we have the single service purchase of certain items, and 
the other services have it for other items. 

Mr. Strepparp. Well, using a hypothetical situation for the moment, 
let us assume that von procure for the Army, and you do, do you not ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir: in certain categories, 

Mr. Srrepparp. In X category vou are called upon to make specific 
procurement. What is the general situation, insofar as your juris: 
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diction or authority over the procedure of procurement is concerned 
that might. in this instance, emanate from the Army? Again, hypo- 
thetically, the Army wants to procure a series of huts for delivery 
on the west coast. Now, I would assume, in the normal channel of 
procedure, that you would have the major portion of the actual func- 
tion take place on the west coast in an issue of that character. Would 
that be correct 

Admiral Royar. In that case the purchase function would be at the 
Yards and Docks’ Supply Office at Port Hueneme, because they are 
the ones that have jurisdiction over that category of material. 

Mr. SHevparp. In order that I may follow the pattern of procedure 
when an issue of that character takes effect, to wit, procurement, would 
the Army send their original procurement request to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, and then would you send it on to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks for effectuation? Would that be the policy you 
would pursue ¢ 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. The Army would furnish us their 
requirements together with such specifications and drawings, and if 
necessary. and wiring diagrams that they want incorporated in the bid. 
If. for example, they had tested huts and had approved tests they 
would include drawings of those approved huts and and also they 
would specify the material of which the huts were to be constructed, 
and the general requirements as to whether they are to be insulated 
against freezing temperatures or whether they are to go into the 
tropics. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When that order arrived within the confines of your 
Bureau would it then become the duty of your Bureau to scrutinize 
that order for the purpose of determining procurable equity, and so 
forth, or would you be placed in the position where you would have 
to accept the specifications as they are offered and send them down 
for procurement purposes whether you approved of them in your office 
or whether you did not? 

Admiral Royar. We have no judgment over specifications. We 
take the specifications as they are given to us and attempt to procure 
on those specifications, 

Mr. Srepparp. Then they would be sent over to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, and whatever takes place within the Office of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks would not be within your cognizance as such, but 
would be under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir: the Bureau of Yards and Docks does not 
come into this, as far as purchase is concerned. They would go to the 
Yards and Docks’ Supply Office at Port Huerneme. That Office is 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. That is, as you may know, a supply demand control] 
point. 

Mr. Suepparp. That. is right. 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is respon 
sible for stock control of the purchase. The Burean of Yards and 
Docks is only concerned, as far as technical control of the material is 
concerned, In other words, for Navy material they only have the 
technical specifications. Inasmuch as this is an Army specification 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks would not come into it at all. 
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Mr. Suerprarp. They would have nothing to do with it whatsoever ¢ 

Admiral Royar. That is right, with one exception, if at any time 
the Army should designate a member of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks as their personal representative. 

Mr. Surrrarp. In the absence of that procedure Yards and Docks 
would not be a part of the consideration / 

Admiral Royar. If the Bureau of Yards and Docks represents the 
Army it would only be insofar as those specifications were concerned. 
It would have no power to change or modify the basic specifications. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I assume that the authority of Supplies and Ac- 
counts at Port Hueneme would be in the same position, that you would 
have no jurisdiction to change the specifications, to add to or detract 
from them, is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Would you repeat that, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I assume that the representative of Supplies and 
Accounts at Port Hueneme would have no jurisdiction to either add 
to or take away from the specifications that were supplied, in the first 
place, by the Army ¢ 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. Commander Howard is here, and 
1 would like to have him speak on that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Commander, can you answer the question as to 
whether that statement on my part isa fact ¢ 

Commander Howarp. Yes, sir. You would have to have a little 
more understanding of the detailed procedures in following those 
papers tothe Yards and Docks supply office. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What I want you to do here. so that there will be no 
confusion on this record, is to clarify the procedure of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts in handling Army procurement, and IT used 
the hypothetical issue, to wit, huts, which has recently been affected. 
I want to know exactly what the operations are within the Office of 
the Bureau of Supphes and Accounts. So if you will pick it up from 
there, define it, and clarify whatever the Admiral has said that will 
he perfectly all right. s 


FUNCTION ASSIGNMENTS IN) PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Commander Howarp. Tn the first place, the single service purchase 
program involves the assignment of specific functions in the procure- 
ment field. and the main function that is assigned is the purchase func- 
tion. Another function that they assign is contract administration, 
and another function that they assign is the arrangement for 
inspection, 

When the Munitions Board makes those assignments they will make 
them to a department. which would be in this case, prefabricated 
buildings to be assigned to the Navy for purchase authority, meaning 
that the Navy would make the purchases for all three services. 

Within the Navy, then. the assignment of the actual purchasing 
functions is o] ven to one of the bureaus. In this particular ense the 
Office of Naval Matériel assigned the purchase function to the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. 

However, recognizing that the Bureau of Supplies and Aecounts 
does not have technical engineering responsibility for huts used by the 
Navy. but instead the Bureau of Yards and Docks has that responsi- 
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bility. we had to draw up the detailed procedures which would provide 
for the flow of papers from the other Services, the Army and Air 
Force, through the Bureau of Yards and Docks for conversion from 
military interdepartmental purchase request to a request on which the 
buying office could act. The buying office was designated by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts to be the Yards and Docks’ Supply 
Office. 

Now, the actual responsibility of the Yards and Docks’ Supply 
Office is limited to two things, first, purchase, and, second, contract 
administration. 

Mr. Suerparp. The purchase of what? 

Commander Howarp. The purchase of prefabricated buildings in 
accordance with the specifications contained in the requests submitted 
to them. 


FACTORS DETERMINING METILOD OF PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, let us assume that there has been a purchase 
made. What is the general policy in the type of purchasing modus 
operandi applied? Do you act under existing authority or direction, 
whatever it may be, from other echelons, do you procure in the instance 
of the huts we have referred to, upon the so-called basis of competitive 
low bid acceptance with a performance bond attached thereto, or just 
how would that procedure be operated / 

Commander Howarp. The determination of the method of procure- 
ment is the responsibility of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
when the purchase is our responsibility, and in this case the Yards 
and Docks’ Supply Oflice at Port Hueneme has the authority to make 
the determination as to whether they will purchase it by advertised 
bid or negotiation. Now, in order for them to advertise, three very 
basic conditions must exist. The specifications must be firm so that 
there will be no possibility of exceptions taken thereto, and there must 
be a number of suppliers. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How many for example? Would you draw any 
kind of a line as to the number 4 

Commander Howarp. No, sir, the rule of thumb is two or more, 
anything other than a sole source, 

Mr. Suepparp. The same philosophy as to the number of sellers, 
in this Instance, producers of huts, we will say. would apply to two 
or more, Whether it was on the basis of an advertised bid or a nego- 
tiated bid 4 

Commander Howarp. IT was outlining to you the three basic condi- 
tions which have to exist in order for the contracting officer to make 
a determination that he would advertise. I had gotten to the fact 
that if the second condition does not wapply, and if there is only one 
source, it does not pay to advertise. So. if there are two or more, 
that satisfies that condition. 

The third condition is that there is genuine competition between 
the suppliers. 

Now, the fourth factor which has been brought in by virtue of the 
President's declaration of an emergency is the factor of time, so that 
even though you may have firm specifications, and you may have two 
or more suppliers, and you may have genuine competition, if time 
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does not permit of the delay incident to advertising the Military 
Departments now have the authority to negotiate. 

Mr. Surpvrarp. Before you leave that, would you mind telling me 
what is the time element, and who determines the time element that 
applies to procurement of the type we have referred to, specifically 
the hut contract that we have under consideration ¢ 

Commander Howarp. The requiring department is the one tht 
sets the time required, and there is no way that the purchasing man 
can deviate from that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, in this instance, then, when this 
order came over from the Army it would have carried its specifications 
and would have carried, 1 presume, a time limit attached to it so that 
the procurement oflicer would know within what confines he was oper- 
atine when he made procurement ¢ 

Commander Howarp. That is right: the Army would specify the 
dates of delivery desired. 

Mr. Suerparp. Well, does it not leave your procurement officer tn 
a rather embarrassing position when he receives instruction to procure 
for another service and the specifications are of such a character that 
they are not complete so that they would permit him to sit down 
and go into procurement, and they have to be revised ? 

Commander Howarp. That is right, and as a matter of fact that 
happens quite frequently in all kinds of procurements where we get 
a request to procure, let us say, paint. A man wants a bucket of paint, 
for instance, and he does not even tell us what color he wants. We 
have to go back and ask the requiring man what color of paint he 
wants, and what he wants to use it for, exterior or interior use. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of course, whenever you have a condition of that 
character vou also have a time absorbing factor involved that creeps 
into the picture, do you not ? 

Commander Tlowarp. That is right, 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then that would leave your procurement officer 
where he did not have discernibility in his procurement, particularly 
in the blueprint procedure when the specifications were not inc lusive. 
Iam trying to draw a line of demarcation between these situations, as 
an industrialist or a supplier. Tam handed a specification that covers 
the entire procurement requirement, or Tam handed only a propor- 
tionate specification, ‘That happens, does it not ? 

Commander Howarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sirerrarp. Then when the proportionate specification comes up 
to your procurement officer, if he is going to make any procurement it 
has to be revised down to the end result by that procurement officer / 

Commander Howanrp. Yes, sir, that is right. You are asking if he 
has any discretion in the matter ¢ 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, that is my point. 

Commander Howarp. He has to a limited extent. If he has 10 
potential suppliers, all of whom but one are willing to accept and can 
accept and do accept these blueprints and specifications as complete 
enough to bid on, and one supplier indicates that the blueprints or the 
specifications are not complete, the contracting officer would obviously 
use his judgment when one man says they are not complete, and yet the 
others are able to bid completely on them. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Well, is not this also accepted procedure, that where 
a specification is incomplete, or the specifications are incomplete that 





























he calls in people for the purpose of refining and discussing the issue 
and he also has latitude in his discretion in asking for alternate bids 
that would give the same result required wherein he could use an alter- 
nate bid for a lesser cost to the Government? Would he be within the 
purview of his own determination to go that far, or would he not / 

Commander Howarp., No, sir, the basic specifications are the re- 
sponsibility of the technical man or the engineer identified with 
the requiring activity. The purcasing man cannot make those devia- 
tions himself or accept the deviations. He can accept quotations 
and then refer them to the technical man for determination as to 
whether he will accept those or an alternate proposal. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would he not also be confronted with the time 
element that might be indicated by the authorizing agency ¢ 

Commander Howarp. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Snuerrarp. In other words, to the degree that they send out 
their original specifications with blueprints attached, that would 
determine whether or not that man had a right to procure a hut or 
huts for less money, even though he knew that he could get the same 
kind of a hut for less money, because, from an appropriation point 
of view, he is restricted from doing that, is he not 4 

Commander Howarp, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the restriction resolves itself out of the modus 
operandi we are presently living under. 

Commander Howarp. That is correct, in single-service purchase, 
where you divide responsibility between two departments. 

Mr. Suerrarn. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp, On the record. 


‘ 
_ 


BULLDING TESTING LABORATORIES 


Admiral, Tam advised that we have two functional laboratories 
for the purpose of building testing, one of them located at Fort 
Belvoir. and one of them located at Port Hueneme. 

The operation at Hueneme has been long established. if my in- 
formation is correct, to the degree of ability that their function has 
been pretty clearly indicated over a period of time from their ex- 
perience. The other one at Fort Belvoir is of lesser duration of 
longevity, as it were, and, perhaps, is not so well equipped by ex- 
perience to accomplish the end result desired. 


TESTING OF PREFABRICATED HUTS 


If my information is correct the laboratory at Fort Belvoir has 
had huts under laboratory tests for 214 vears. It would seem rather 
obvious to me that when you are confining procurement to a hut 
of the square footage capacity to which we are presently referring, 
that any competent laboratory should be able to run a test on that 
inside of 10 days, that is both as to wind resistance, tonnage resist- 
anee, and so forth. If you are going to go into a more elaborate 
structure, obviously more time is going to be consumed, but T am 
addressing myself to the huts in question, because in this particular 
instance the order involved was. I think, for some 4.000 of them, 
and if IT remember correctly the differential runs about $1.500,- 
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000, T will say very frankly, in terms of existence, that that kind 
of a function should not have very long durability. That is my 
personal concept. I am not expecting you to answer or to express 
any thought on that particular subject, but those are issues in which 
this Committee has become very much interested, to do what we can 
to correct the situation or to eliminate the appropriation therefor. 
T am trying to get some basis upon which to discuss this issue with 
those who are heading policy in higher echelons than those in which 
you function, to see if we cannot get this worked out, because if we 
do not we are going to get to the floor of the House, and we are going 
to be accused of serious derelictions in our duty, and it is not going 
to reflect itself just on us, but also the agencies involved. 

Tf you care to discuss the subject individually, either on or off the 
record, discussing the specific issues of this character, over-all, I 
will be glad to have vou do that, or if you prefer not to that is your 
privilege because, in the final analysis, when those huts are procured 
you have to pass upon the payment for those huts in the capacity in 
which vou function. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. Streprarp. If you should be placed on notice that those huts 
could have been purchased cheaper if certain care had been exer- 
cised in the operation it leaves you in a rather untenable position. 

Admiral Royar. Assuming that the huts are equal 

Mr. Suerrarp. Assuming that at the moment. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sieprarp. Actually you find yourself in a position where 
you can do nothing about it 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions pertaining to the policy 
aspect the gentleman has referred to, Mr. Wigglesworth? 





BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wicereswortrn. Yes. T have a few here. T understand that 
you are asking for $483,400,000 in the fiscal vear 1953, which includes 
about $5,200,000 previously carried in other appropriations, and which 
compares with $485,102,000 in the current fiscal vear, and $412.290,000 
in the fiseal vear 1951. 

You have stated that your obligations as of 31 December, 1951 
amounted to $232.807.000, What was your actual expenditure as of 
that date? 

Commander WittraMs. SIT7057 571. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TN SUBSEQUENT YEAR 


Mr. Wiecreswortn. Now, it is indicated that vou had a carry-over 
on June 30, 1952 of $89,938,851, and vou estimate the carry-over on 
June 30, 1953 as $82,728,152, and in reference to the latter the state- 
ment appears: 

The greatest portion of the unexpended balance remaining on June 30, 1953 
will be required to liquidate bills of common carriers for work performed by 
them during 1953. Also funds will be required to liquidate outstanding obliga- 
tions for manufacturing and repairs, contractual services, and long lead procure- 
ment items such as weight handling equipment. 

















If you know, will you tell us, and if you do not know, will you insert 
in the record the amount estimated to be required for the liquidation 
of bills of common carriers and the amount for long lead-time pro- 
curement items, such as weight handling equipment 

Admiral Royar. For the t transportation the estimate is 56.6 million 
dollars, and for long lead-time procurement $9.1 million, 


EXTENT OF PURCHASING FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Wiceitesworti. Now, the functions of your Office, Admiral, 
in terms of procurement, are analogous to those of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army, are they not / 

Admiral Royar. Yes. They are even broader than the Quarter- 
master General's because we take in more categories of material, 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. For the record IT was just trying to get some- 
thing that would more or less define the extent of your purchasing 
functions as compared with procurement by the other Bureaus. 

Admiral Royar. Our pure ‘hasing function includes practically 
every category of material. The other bureaus’ purchasing in gen- 
erally confined to special equipment and types of equipment. We 
purchase support parts asa rule. 

Mr. Wieeiesworti. You would not purchase planes, or ordnance 
or ships? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir, the main equipments are purchased by the 
technical bureaus. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. But you do buy things like clothing ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Clothing, and we buy spare parts for planes, and 
we buy spare parts for ships: and food and the maintenance items for 
the various equipments. The Bureaus themselves will buy the orig- 
inal equipment plus the original spare parts. The future maintenance 
parts for the equipments are purchased by our supply demand control 
points. 

SUPPLY DEMAND CONTROL POINTS 


Mr. Wicetesworri, On page 2 of your statement vou state that you 
maintain 51 supply installations and have ten supply demand control 
points. What are those? 

Admiral Royar. Supply demand control points, of which there are 
now 10, are organizations which have charge of the purchase and the 
inventory control of certain categories of material. For instance, the 
Aviation Supply Office at Philadelphia handles all spare parts for 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. They have in each of these supply de- 
mand control points a team, let us say. They have a purchasing offi- 
cer, a stock control officer, and they have a technical officer generally 
from the cognizant Bureau who work in conjunction to procure the 
necessary material or spare parts to sustain the category over which 
that supply demand control point has cognizance. 

Clothing comes under another supply demand control point, which 
is located at the clothing factory at Brooklyn. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. There is no change in the number of supply 
installations or in the number of these supply demand control points 
in contemplation ? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir, not at the present time. The only change 
contemplated is the proposed movement of a small supply demand 
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control point for electrical material now located at Portsmouth, 
N. H. It will be combined with the submarine supply demand con- 
trol point at Philadelphia with a saving of around 37 personnel. That 
is the only change that we now have in “mind. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. Those which you refer to as being maintained, 
T assume will appear in some detail in the various items in the break- 
down of your request. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. Including the Navy stock fund, the Navy work- 
ing fund, and the deposit accounts. which we will reach later. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Those will be reflected later on in the bill. 


INVENTORY METHODS 


Mr. Wiceiesworru. IT do not want too much detail, but T would 
like for the record further information as to the methods by which 
your inventory managers determine on an item by item basis how 
much material will be required, and so forth. 

Admiral CLexton. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. On page 3 of your general statement you say: 

For each category of material, our inventory managers determine, on an item 
by item basis, how much material will be required to support the approved level of 
operation. On the same basis we compute the measurement tons of material 
to be used, where it will be used, and the total workload in terms of measure- 
nent tons to be handled in the supply system. 

I do not want to take the time to go into each of these items in detail, 
but I would like to get for the record, for the benefit of the members 
of the House as a whole, some picture of the basis on which these re- 
quirements are determined. 

Admiral Royar. I would like to give you a little background. 

Prior to World War IT practic ally the entire supply. system was 
administered in Washington in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
During the war we established in Phik adelphia the Aviation Supply 
Office, which took over the administration of the inventory control 
and the distribution of aviation spare parts. This operated so well 
that it gave us the key to what we now refer to as the Navy supply 
system—an integrated supply system. So, in addition to the Aviation 
Supply Office we have nine other supply offices, or major supply 
offices, and these are located at various places in the United States. 

For example, the electronic supply office is at Great Lakes, Il. The 
ships’ parts control center—referring to ship spare parts, is at Me- 
chaniesburg, Pa. The submarine supply office is at Philadelphia. The 
general stores supply office is at Philadelphia. We still retain in 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts the supply demand control 
functions for fuel, subsistence items, and materials handling equip- 
ment. The clothing supply office is at Brooklyn. The or dnance sup- 
ply office is at the gun factory here in Washington. The Yards and 
Docks supply office is at Port Hueneme, Calif., and, as I said before, 
the aviation supply office is at Philadelphia. 

What this means is that instead of having the entire control in the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, we have divided the control of the 
material into these several categories and have established a supply 
demand control point for each category. Each supply demand con- 
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trol point has the inventory control, the distribution and redistribu- 
tion of material, and the technical determination of what material 
shall be in the system, together with the cataloging functions of that 
material. eS 

This decentralization into the several supply demand control points 
has been extremely useful to the Navy and has been extremely bene- 
ficial because it gives us the ability to know what we have, to know 
where it 1s, and to be able to deliver the material as needed. 

There are something like 1,300,000 items controlled by the several 
supply control demand points, and to accurately keep control of 
those is a major problem. 

Now, as to how that is done: In the field, of course, as an issue is 
made we have a record of that issue on a stub requisition. We sum- 
marize those issues and at the end, or during a quarter, the sum- 
maries of the issues are sent into the supply demand control point as 
a basis for replenishment. Upon receipt by the respective supply 
demand contro] points, the issues are summarized and, taken together 
with the issues of the previous 6 months, give us a 9 months’ pic- 
ture, there is a balancing of the issues against the operational bevel of 
the Navy, as it relates to each particular category Of material, in order 
to determine what the future requirements of each item will be. 

That review is done item by item. 

In brief, that is the story. If you want any further details, I shall 
be glad to try to answer any questions. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


Mr. WiceiesworrH. Do you exercise any control over these issues 
that you receive from the field, or do you simply comply with them 
in full? 

Admiral Royar. As I said before, the record of the issues, together 
with the previous six months’ issues, are reviewed in the supply de- 
mand control point and then balanced against the probable operational 
level. The resupply is governed accordingly. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Is the computation based exactly on experi- 
ence, or is there any attempt made to determine whether or not that 
experience is justified, or whether it represents more or less than 
should be required for the workload involved. 

Admiral Royar. As far as the actual issue goes, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
that is controlled by the operating forces, but we do take the issues 
of the current 3 months, plus the issues of the previous 6 months, 
and balance those against the probable fleet operations, or fleet require- 
ments for the future. 

Mr. Wicetesworti. That balance is on the basis of actual per- 
formance during the past 6 months, and does not include any 
exercise of judgment on your part as to whether the experience was 
justified, excessive, or inadequate / 

Admiral Royar. The issues that are made were controlled by allot- 
ments that were made to the operating units. Those operating units 
have so much money to spend, and they could buy only up to the 
amount of that allotment. We have no contro] over the amount of 
allotments that are given to the operating unit. That is up to the 
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Mr. Wice.esworth. The allotments to every unit are made by the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations / 

Commander Winitams. They will be made by the various technical 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Royar. But based on the Chief of Naval Operations’ oper- 
ating orders. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. In other words, a given unit has an allotment, 
we will say, for clothing, and it can apply to you to the full extent of 
that allotment ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Clothing, of course, is issued in two ways, one 
in the initial bag, which goes to the new recruit when he comes in, 
and the other clothing—and I am talking about the uniform clothing 
now—is purchased by each enlisted men as needed and we know from 
past experience about what the requirements will be. We know what 
the issues will be. That is a pretty firm figure, and we can base our 
stock according to past experience there. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. But, generally speaking, an application with- 
inthe allotment would be filled / 

Admiral Royar. For instance, aboard ship the engineering officer 
is given an allotment of money to run his department for a quarter, 
three months. He must operate within that allotment or justify an 
increase. But presumably he operates within that allotment, he goes 
to the supply officer aboard ship with stub requisitions for stores up 
to that amount so that his material is pretty well governed by the 
allotment that he gets. 

Those allotments are given out on the basis of past experience as to 
the cost of operation. 

Mr. Wicé_esworrn. A justification of an increase would be made 
to whom / 

Admiral Royar. Of an allotment / 

Mr. Wiee_esworrn. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. The engineer officer would go to the type com- 
mander and he would get it through him. The fleet commander has 
control of individual ship allotments. 


WORKLOAD A FACTOR IN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. I am interested in your statement on page 5: 

Stability of workload presents certain management advantages which tend 
to decrease manpower requirements. 

Then vou go on to speak about the curtailment of initial programs 
of training and better scheduling of work and greater productivity 
of the direct labor effort. 

Do you think in this request that vou are making at this time that 
vou have made full allowance for all possible decreases for factors of 
this character? 

Admiral Royar. Mr. Wigglesworth, I think that we have cut to the 
bone. We have taken a ealeulated risk on our operations. As you 
might remember, right after Korea we ballooned up pretty fast and 
took on a great number of bodies. Our operation was not the most 
efficient possible with that sudden and voluminous increase of person- 
nel. It took time to train them and to work them into the program. 

We think now that with our predicted workload of 1953, which we 
think will be level, we have reached a point where our turn-over of 
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personnel is less: where we have settled down and are getting into a 
condition that is far more efficient than we had in the early days of 
the Korean incident. 

It is for that reason we think we can do with fewer people and we 
are perfectly willing to try it. 


EMPLOYMENT AND MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Wiccrieswortu. I notice at the bottom of the same page of your 
statement, vou say: 

The phasing of material movement during 1952 results in a distinct employment 
trend. This trend expressed in a man-month rate shows for the fiscal vear 1952 

and then you have a table on the next page showing employment at 
the beginning of the year, at the end of the vear, and the average 
figures. 

I am not clear just what you mean by man-month rate and its rela- 
tion to the man-vear rate of which we normally speak. 

Commander Winritams. Those figures that are shown express the 
employment at the opening and the end of the vear, plus the overtime 
converted to full-time employment at those periods. 

Mr. WiceLesworti. What do you mean by a man-month rate / 

Commander Winitams. That is a full work-month for an employee 
at 40 hours a week, plus the overtime he puts in converted to an equiva- 
lent number of hours for a full month. 

Mr. Wicciesworri. Would the man-vear rate be the average of 
12 man-month rates, or what isthe relation / 

Commander Wititams. The man-year rate is the average figure 
shown for each fiscal vear. In 1952 the man-year rate is S809). 

Mr. Wiccirsworrn. In other words, you would add up the 12 man- 
month rate and divide by 12? 

Commander Wititams. That is right. sir. 

Mr. Wiceéersworri. The budget breakdown seems to indicate aver- 
age number paid for OL Personnel Services of 55.275 in the fiscal 
vear 1951, 72.152 in 1952, and 74,919 for 1953. Those figures do not 
seem to coincide with your average figures given-at the top of page 
of the statement of 88.095 for the fiscal year 1952 and 87.269 for the 
fiscal vear 1955. 

Commander Wittiams. The figures at the top of page 6 includa 
all of the sources of funds which we control. Those include Navy 
stock fund, naval working fund, and other sources outside of our 
principal appropriation. The figures in the middle of page 6 are 
for the appropriation alone. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That still does not conform to the figure that Mr 
Wigglesworth gave you. You had better look at the page and see 
why you do not have a confirmation of your mathematics here. 

Commander Witirams. For instance, in the next to the last sentence 
of the paragraph in the middle of the page, it says: 

“This compares with 72,686; 5,854, and T8540, respectively, for the 
fiscal year 1952." It appears in the President's budget under the 
table “Obligations by objects.” as the average number of all emplovees 
prior to the deduction for the numbers paid from project order funds. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. In other words, the average employment in 
your over-all request for 1953 is 75,473 which, with overtime comes up 
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to 78,138, and compares with an average employment in 1952 of 
12,656 which, with overtime, comes up to 78,540 ! 

Commander WILLIAMS. T hat is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Now to obtain the entire picture, what is the 
station military personnel contemplated in 1953, and what is it 
in 1952? 

Commander Witiiams. We currently have on board 4,626 military 
pe nen We plan to end this fiscal year with 4.714 military per- 
sonnel and continue at that same level through fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. SuHerpaky. Would you have any objection at this time if we had 
them put in the record the same kind of statement showing a break- 
down for 1952 and 1953 of the average employment, but by budget 
activities, and also include in the statement the corresponding em- 
ployment figures of June 80, 1951, December 31, 1951, June 30, 1952 
estimated, and June 30, 195 53, estimated / 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. | think it would be well to have that. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. We will have that inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Service-wide supply and finance, Navy employment by budget activity 
(ercluding overtime) 


June 30, Average, Dee. 31, June 30, Average, June 30, 


Activity 1951 1952 1951 1952 1953 1953 
Supply distribution system 52, 644 55, SOS 56, 576 5S, 686 58, 6S6 58, 686 
Material control 7,674 7, 765 7, 748 7, 781 7, 781 | 7. 781 

Transportation of things { ree Ne 
Finance 4,350 4,746 4,743 4, 912 4, 694 | 4, 604 
Research and development ! 43 65 | 67 6s 65 | 65 
Cataloging 2, 47 2, GUE 2, H43 2,617 2,617 | 2, 617 
Industrial mobilization 112 118 114 | 120 120 12 
Departmental ad ninistration 1,618 1, 528 1, 510 1,510 } 1, 510 1, 510 

' = = 
Total | 48, O88 72, 686 73, 401 75, 694 | 75, 473 | 75, 473 
| 


POLICY OF ESTABLISHING COMMISSARLES 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. My colleague, Mr. Scrivner, of Kansas, is in- 
terested in the policy of the Navy with reference to the matter of 
establishing commissaries. 

Under what conditions does the N vavy establish commissaries, and 
under what conditions does it not establish commissaries, with par- 
ticular reference to facilities available in a community where a station 
is located ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Commissaries are established either at shipyards 
or naval stations where outside facilities are not readily available. 
The determination is made that commercial facilities are not readily 
available before any commissaries are established. 

Mr. WicGuesworrn. If they are readily available, a commissary is 
not established; is that the general policy 4 

Admiral Royar. That ts right. 

Commander Witnttams. There are four criteria used in determining 
whether a commissary shall be established. The first one is the num- 
ber of available commercial facilities, the capacity of those facilities, 
the distance that the personnel have to travel to get to the commercial 
facilities, and the current price being charged by those commercial 
facilities. 
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Mr. WicGresworrn. I understand that he has in mind, among 
others, specifically the naval aviation training station at Olathe, Kans.. 
where most of the personnel is said to live off the base, where facilities 
are available in the community, and where the facilities charge prices 
said to be very fair. 

Perhaps when you revise your remarks, you can put something 
specific in the record with reference to that station. 

Admiral Royar. I shall be very glad to. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The establishment of a commissary store at Olathe, Kans., was considered by 
the Navy, and, based on the application of the criteria enumerated, the decision 
has been made not to establish a Commissary at that location. 


SuppeLty Disrripnurton System 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record, we will insert page 21-6 
through page 21-10. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 









Number Project 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
1A. : Physical handling of material. $27, 454,030 | $44, 225, 700 $45, 363, 300 
oe Inventory control of material 26, 704, 115 3, 248, 900 44, 356, 900 
i sa ..| Storage and physical inventory 38, OHS, 964 60, 814, 600 65, 404, 800 
te Packing 13, 610, O67 21, O84, 800 22, 517, 000 
1E_..----] Preservation 5, 75% 9, 162, 600 9, 375, 500 
1F Bulk fuel handling 3, 786. 300 3, 876, $00 
1G. Accounting 5, 801, 400 5, 492, 100 
1H Security 6, 458, 600 7, 615, 463 7,195, 765 
| Maintenance of facilities | 37, OO7, 166 40, 793, 700 38, 545, 300 
| Supply direction and edministration 10, 793, 492 12, 994, 600 12, 281, 300 
| ee Printing and reproduction 5, 533, 483 §, 380, 900 5, 430, 000 
i Oa Repairs and improvements ‘ PRISE ese 10, 189, 666 5, $10, 000 | 5, 796, 000 
1M .. | Equipment and storage aids sok eee ------| 19,655,855 | 26, 635, 485 | 16, 653, 235 

Total direct obligations aa : | 208, 528, 511 288, 254, 448 282, 288, O00 





This project provides funds for the operation of the supply distribution 
system of the Navy which includes supply establishments under the manage- 
ment control of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and supply departments 
of naval shipyards and naval stations. These costs include all personal serv- 
ices, labor, Consumable supplies, and contractual services required to receive, 
inspect, store, record, issue, pack, and crate for shipment the material and 
supplies required for the logistic support of shore, fleet, air, and submarine 
operating naval personnel. To prevent deterioration prior to use, this pro- 
gram includes costs for preservation including syclic preservation of material 
in store. As part of the cost of operations, funds are included for the rental of 
real property, warehousing facilities, property-restoration charges assignable 
to operations upon termination of commercial leases; for renovating and clean- 
ing special Clothing; and for the direct labor and material involved in the opera- 
tion of fueling facilities where issues of petroleum are made to the fleet. As 
a part of the cost of maintenance, funds are included for operation of power 
plants, heating plants, water systems, and sewage-disposal plants; janitorial 
services; upkeep of grounds and streets; and maintenance and repair of strue- 
tures equipment, transportation equipment, and materials-handling equipment. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The approved program objectives of the Navy for the budget year directly 
affect the operations financed under this project. The relationship of the 
supply distribution system responsibilities to the Navy's objectives and the 
evaluation of the resultant monetary needs are detailed in the following 
paragraphs. 
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Those objectives which most directly affect the functions of this project are 
as follows: 

(1) An increase in the operational level of the Navy as evidenced by the 
target figures for military personnel, ships and aircraft. 

(2) An expanded procurement program now in effect which will result in 
continued receipt of large quantities of reserve stocks, 

These two factors have been of paramount importance in determining the 
needs of this project for fiscal year 19538. The principal supply functions under 
this estimate cover, in general, the physical handling and storage of material, 
and the inventory control of Navy stocks. The workload of the Bureau in these 
functions can best be measured in terms of measurement tons of material 
physically handled and in terms of the number of line items on receipt and 
issue documents which must be processed through the inventory control system. 
As a tool of management and budget, the productivity of supply manpower 
is continuously evaluated in terms of these work units. Analysis of the data 
so developed enables accurate projection of budget requirements. With a 
knowledge of the volume of measurement tons to be received and issued 
during the budget year, and of the related document line items to be processed 
through the inventory control process, budget year manpower requirements 
have heen determined. Requirements for other supply functions have been 
determined through analysis of work-measurement data and costs which are 
obtained on a functional basis. 

The estimated requirements for reserve stocks which must be received, dis- 
tributed as required, and stored are based on an analysis of the Navy's procure- 
ment program with consideration being given to scheduled delivery dates. 

The estimate for procurement of materials-handling equipment is based on 
analysis of field-activities requirements for replacement of overage and worn 
equipment now in use. The funds included in the estimate for procurement of 
material for advanced base components are a result of compliance with directives 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is 
financially responsible as the dominant Bureau for material for cargo-handling 
battalions, ship’s stere components, and supply depot components, 


Supplemental table of project content 


The following table with accompanying explanations sets forth the criteria 
upon Which the estimates for the supply-distribution system are based: 





Workload fan-years 
Subproject Per Per 
Factor 1951 | 1952 | 19 cant, | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | mt 
Crease CTCUSt 
1A Physical handling M/tons handled 17.4M! 32. 3M) 35. 2M 9 7,868, 10,502) 10, 739 2 
of material 
1B Inventory control Line items proc- 2992. 5M/| 34. 5M) 37. 1M S 7,716) 11,396; 11,652 7 
] essed 
M tons handled 17.5M! 32. 3M) 35. 2M 9 11,804, 15, 267) 15, 618 2 
Units packed 108M 16. 5M! 17. 8M 8 3,095) 4,550) 4,655 2 
M tons processed iM HOM 65M S 1,383; 2.042: 2,083 3 
Barrels handled 60.9M; 75. OM, 84. 5M 14 741 O15 934 2 
G Documents 20.8M! 31. 8M) 32. 4M 2 1,123; 1,654) 1,561 —H 
1H Weighted 1,859! 2,034) 1,916 —f 
1I Maintenance of fa do 7,728 8, 255 7,796 —6 
cilities 
J Supply direction do 2,818; 3,166) 2,983 = 
ind administra- 
tion 
45,635) 59,790 59,917 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Activity No. 1, supply distribution system—The unexpended balance as of 
December 31, 1951, is $171,.922,789. The obligated and committed amount as of 
the same date was $148,931,480. 

Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up budget activity No. 1, “Supply dis- 
tribution system.” 
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Your estimate for 1953 is $2Z82.288,000. Your estimate for the fiseal 
year 1952 was $288,254, eon This reflected a decrease of $5,966,448. 
Admiral Royar. Yes, si 


PHYSICAL HANDLING OF MATERIALS 


Mr, Sueprarp. I now turn to page 21-11 of the justifications. 
Under the eg to iation title of “Service-Wide Supply and Finance,” 
Project No. 1, Supply Distribution System,” we will take up item la, 
physical handling of materials 

Your estimate for 1953 1s $45.363.500. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$44,225,700. This reflects an increase of S1.157.G00, 

You will make your justification. 

Admiral Royar. This operation isthe physical handling of material 
outside of storage areas including water-front and disposal functions. 
The workload is measured in terms of measurement tons of material 
handled. Based on projected operational requirements the 1953 
estimate of material to be handled is 35.2 million measurement tons. 
This tonnage represents an increase of 9 percent over 1)52 expected 
operations. The mamn-yvears required to accomplish this workload is 
projected at a 2-percent increase which gives effect to an estimated 
increase 1 productivity of 5 percent during the fiscal year. 

Mr. Surprarp. The breakdow» appears on page 21-10, which has 
already been inserted in the record? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Here we find reflected on the top line, under the head- 
ing of physical handling of material, your tonnage in 1951, 1952 and 
1953. Inthe next column I find the figure 9, which reflects what ? 

Admiral Royar. AY percent increase in 1953 over 1952 

Mr. Sueprarp. And your man-years are reflected for 1951, 1952 and 
1953 and they show a 2 percent increase in the application of man-years 
for the specific purpose of the physical handling of the material that 
you have referred to in the respect ive years 5 is that right ‘ That is for 
1951, 1952, and estimated for 19534 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATIONS, 1952 


Mr. WicGiesworti. What was the amount available for this pur- 
pose in the current fiscal year and what were your obligations as of the 
first 6 months / 

Admiral Royar. The 1952 allocation that was assigned for this proj- 
ect was SH.225,700, and up to December 31. S19 446.180 has been 
obligated. 

INVENTORY CONTROL OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Suerrarv. We will take up the next item, 1b, Inventory Control 
of Material. Your estimate for 1953 is $44,.356.900. Your estimate 
for 1952 was S43.248.900, This shows an increase of 81.108.000, 

Address yourself to the justification for the requirement, please. 

Admiral Royar. This operation imeludes the functions of receipt 
control, issue control, technical research, stock control, disposal control 
and Mae ‘hine records. The workload of the progrann. 1s measured 1 In 
terms of line items processed on receipt and issue documents. Work 
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measurement data as related to operating plans indicate that 34.5 
million line items will be processed during 1952. The 1953 projection 
of workload incident to current Navy operations and an analysis of the 
material entering the supply distribution system will result in an 
increased workload of 2.6 million line items. The workload in this 
program, therefore, rises from 34.5 million line items to 37.1 million 
line items or an 8 percent increase. The man-years requested to accom- 
plish this workload is projected at a 2 percent increase which gives 
effect to an estimated increase in productivity of 5 percent during the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This item is also reflected in your breakdown on 
page 21-10, and it shows how you have arrived at your percentages. 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 


ADDITION OF IBM EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Have there been any innovations injected into this 
particular operation ? 

Admiral Royar. There has been a slight increase in the mechan- 
ization of our operations. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You mean the IBM category / 

Apmirat Royar. Yes. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Mechanical devices? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Those were added for the purpose, IT presume, of 
expediting handling and reducing manpower operations ? 

Admiral Royar. Reducing manpower operations. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. To what extent have you property that is 
not under inventory today ? 

\dmiral Royar. We have all our material under mventory. 

Mr. Wiccresworti. You know exactly what vou have and where 
it is! 

Admiral Royar. Yes,and how much. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Tow closely, meaning with regard to the period of 
time / 

Admiral Royar. With the quarterly returns it is within 13 weeks. 
Some of the material might be right up to date. but those returns 
come in and are ph: ised overa 3 months’ period. 

Mr. Sreprarp. The 13 weeks would be the oldest figure / 

Amiral Royar. That is right. 





1952 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Wicertrsworriu. What were your obligations for the first 6 
months of the year on this item? 

Admiral Royar. Up to December 31, 819,741,157. 

Mr. WiceéLteworrn. As we go through these items will you indicate 
in each case what the obligations were as of December 31, 1951? 

Admiral Royar. I will. 
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INCREASED EFFICIENCY ASSUMPTION UNDERLYING THIS BUDGET 


Mr. Sueprarp. I notice a rather interesting thing in the last two 
lines of your justifications reflected on page 21-12, and I quote: 


The man-year increase is projected at 2 percent, which gives effect to an 
estimated 5 percent increase in productivity during the fiscal year. 

What type of management is being applied to pick up that differ- 
ential and add that percentage of increase in efficiency ‘ 

Admiral Royar. That is exactly as I explained before. It is an 
increase in efficient management, and I have a statement here of three 
or four pages I would like to insert in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS IN THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


We have established management controls throughout our operations to 
assure that, first, funds are expended for necessary purposes only and second, 
that we receive the maximum return for the necessary expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds. 

A “pie-chart’ of the funds requested under this appropriation by object of 
expenditure, indicates that of each dollar appropriated, we spend 56 cents for 
salaries, 26 cents for transportation and IS cents for all other purposes. 
Naturally, our management effort is directed proportionately to the areas we 
can expect the greatest return. 

In the area of manpower utilization where we spend 56 cents of each dollar, 
there are several levels of control, At the individual installation in the field 
where the people are employed and the cost is actually incurred, we have pro- 
vided local management with a comprehensive control tool, The work being 
done at the installation is divided functionally into work elements and each 
element is measured in terms of Work accomplished. Likewise, the time of 
employees is divided by the same work elements and the combination of work 
accomplished data and time expended provides an index of labor productivity. 
Management personnel at all levels of the station, from the supervisor of the 
individual function to the commanding officer, receive this detailed report and 
are, therefore, currently cognizant of their relative efficiency. 

One step above the individual field installation is the district supply officer 
who is on the staff of the commandant of the local naval district. This senior 
supply officer reviews the statistics from each of the installations within his 
district and is constantly alert to all indications of improvement or retrogression. 
He is traveling constantly between installations, inspecting and advising. In 
this manner, we achieve cross-fertilization of the best in procedures and methods. 

At the next level, whieh is our bureau administration here in Washington, 
we received these data monthly. We analyze field operations in terms of rela- 
tive productivity within each installation and between installations, Signifi- 
cant variations are studied and causes determined. The Inspector General of 
the Supply Corps is constantly in the field, consulting, examining and advising. 
We grant funds and employment authorization separately for each work element 
and such allocations are designed to achieve continuous improvement in 
productivity. 

Above the Bureau, are the control levels of the Navy Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. At each sue- 
ceeding level we outline our requirements and report on past. current, and 
proposed performance. We appreciate this constructive examination of our 
operations and we know that it helps us to improve. 

The results of our effort to obtain greater effectiveness of manpower are 
reflected in the budget estimates under your consideration. During the eurrent 
and budget year under review we are increasing productivity over 7 percent. 
In terms of dollar savings this means that we will accomplish our 1953 work- 
load at a cost which will be some. $20,000,000 less than the cost at previous pro- 
ductivity rates. This does not tiean that we were wasteful in the past, rather 
it means that we are constantly improving in our methods and procedures. In 
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the materials handling field, where the majority of our personnel are employed, 
the Navy is a recognized leader in the country. We take pride in this and 
we intended to continue our efforts toward improvement. 

Of equal importance to the quantitative measurement of manpower effort is the 
qualitative measurement. We want to know not only how much each person is 
doing but what is being accomplished by his expenditure of effort. We con- 
tinuously evaluate our total effort in terms of beneficial results and direct our 
future effort toward better operations. Many of our functions produce tan- 
gible dollar savings to the Government which can be measured in relationship 
to effort. 

For examp'te, our traffic management funetion through rate negotiation and 
agreements saves over $20,000,000 annually which is reflected in reduced budget 
requirements. 

The Cost Inspection Service which is financed under this appropriation achieves 
annual savines to the Government in excess of $45,000,000 which is reflected in 
reduced procurement budgets. 

While the tremendous savings which are inherent in the cataloging program 
are incalculable, a study of reduced costs at just two field installations resulting 
from consolidation of inventories, etc., indicates a saving of over 825,000,000 
during a 10-vear period. 

Although most of our money is spent for salaries and transportation, we do not 
neglect controls over other objects of expenditure. We do not delegate authority 
for the purchas® of equipment to our field activities. We require individual and 
specific justification for all equipment requirements, and, at the bureau level, 
we extend every effort to meet requirements by redistribution of available 
equipment prior to authorizing purchases, 

We require that funds for travel be justified on an individnal trip basis and 
we evaluete such requirements in the light of necessity and potential return. 

We maintain continuous ratios of materials consumed in operation such as 
packing materials and office supplies and strive to achieve greater economy 
of material usage. 


STORAGE AND PHYSICAL INVENTORY 


Mr. Surpresrp. We will now take up Item 1, “C. storage and physical 
inventory,” where vour request for 1953 is $65,404,800. This indicates 
an mnerease of $4.590.200, 

Admiral Royar This operation includes the functions of storage 
(handling of material in storage areas), inspection, storage of house- 
hold effects, leased storage space, commercial warehousing and physi- 
cal inventory of material. The workload of this operation is measured 
in terms of measurement tons of material handled. Work measure- 
ment data indicate that 32.3 million measurement tons of material 
will be handled during 1952. Based on operational requirements, 
workload has been projected to 35.2 million for 1953, an increase of 
9 percent. The man-year increase has been projected at a 2 percent 
increase which gives effect to an estimated increase in productivity 
of 5 percent during the fiscal year. 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Admiral Royar. The obligations up to December 31, 1951, are 
$28,075,194. 
LEASED STORAGE SPACE 
Mr. Sterrarp. What is the extent of the leased storage space 
that falls within your projected requirements for the 1953 appro- 
priation referred to? 
? 


Admiral Royar. Do you mean the dollar volume? 
Mr. Srerrarp. Yes, the dollar volume. 
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Admiral Royar. That amount is $1,046,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you have it available, how many leases would 
that be broken up into 4 

Admiral Royar. We can insert it. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

The number of leases covered by the $1,046,000 is 40, 

Mr. Suepparp. This, T assume, is predicated, as far as household 
effects pertain, upon personal household effects that have to be stored 
becnuse of the movement of the individuals / 

Admiral Royar. Mostly overseas. We have authority to store 
household effects when personnel are on overseas duty, and also to 
temporarily hold household effects on change of duty orders until 
personnel can make the change and pick them up. 

Mr. Surereanp. There is no other way by which you could compile 
your requirement here other than on the basis of your workload 
requirements, and I presume that past experience is your yardstick 
of proc ‘edure: | is that correct / 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE 


Mr. WicGieswortu. T notice this item has shown a very large 
increase over the last 2 years. In 1951 you got along with $38,968,964 
and in the current fiscal year vou have available 860,814,600, and in the 
fiscal vear 1958 vou are asking for $65,404,800, Why does this item 
show such an merease 

Admiral Royar. We are beginning to feel the effect now of the 
procurement of the last 2 years. Last year, as you will remember, 
the Navy stock fund was given an increase for mobilization reserves, 
and we are beginning now to feel that increase. 

Then, of course, with the increased operations of the fleet, and 
the growth of the naval establishment, it naturally takes more storage 
space to take care of these requirements. 


TERMINOLOGY DESCRIPTION 


Mr. Wiectesworrn. The previous item is entitled, “Inventory Con- 
trol of Material.” This item is entitled, “Storage and Physical 
lnventory.” 

What do you mean by “Physical Inventory” as distinguished from 
“Inventory Control?” 

Admiral Royar. The inventory control is the control that is exer- 
cised primarily at supply-demand control points, based on these stock 
records maintained at each supply activity. 

The physical inventory is the actual count in the warehouses, and 
it is from the actual count that the stock records are verified. 


INCREASE MAN-YEAR EFFICIENCY 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. You state: 


Work measurement data indicate that 32.3 million measurement tons of 
material will be handled during 1952. Based on operational requirements, work- 
load has been projected to 35.2 million for 1953. 
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You apply exactly the same man-year yardstick to the two figures 
representing the measurement tons to be handled 4 

Mr. Moor. The work unit on both functions is the same. This unit 
of measurement is the material to be handled. The movement o! 
material inside the Naval installations but outside of the storage ares 
is the function of physical handling of material. The movement of 
material within a storage area is in the storage and physical inventor) 
function. 

Mr. Wice.eswortH. But there is, in fact, a smaller percentage of 
increase in man-years than there is in the workload. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Wigglesworth, and that is 
due to the projection of increased productivity and the increased 
efficiency during the budget year 1953. 

Mr. WieeiteswortrH. That is all. 


STORAGE RENTAL RATES 


Mr. Suerrarp. One more question with reference to your storage 
space that you lease. Iam assuming that you are in the same uncon 
trollable position as to the square footage charge which you pay as 
others are because all of them I know anything about in a private 
capacity where storage is handled handle it upon a rate which is 
regulated by the respective commissions or governing factors withi) 
a given political subdivision, so you are subject to whatever those 
rates may be geographically. They will vary from one State to another 
sometimes as much as 12 or 14 percent. 

Admiral Royar. That is, if we go into commercial warehouses, yes. 
but we generally rent the whole warehouse. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Under your own operation, then, of course, your 
rates are charged against you on the basis of the actual expense for 
handling, and so forth, and do not apply to the regulated rates that 
[ just referred to in my previous question. 


PACKING 


All right. gentlemen, we will pick up the next item, 1d, “Packing.” 
Your estimate is reflected here as $22,517,000 for the fiscal year 1955. 
which shows a plus of $532.200 as against your 1952 estimate. You 
will proceed with your justification of that request, admiral. 

Admiral Royar. This operation includes the functions of packaging 
and packing of Navy material for shipment and the packing and 
erating of household goods. The workload is measured in terms of 
units packed. The 1953 estimate assumes an 8 percent increase over 
1952. The man-year requirements have been projected at a 2 percent 
increase which gives effect to an estimated 5 percent increase in pro 
ductivity during the fiscal year. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations up to December 31, 1951, are $10,514,310. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, your workload reflects an 8 percent 
increase, but your man-year increase is only 2  ercent ? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 
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SUBCONTRACTING 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you farm out by contract your packing and 
crating requirements as related to household goods and other func- 
tions which are referred to in your general statement pertaining to 
this item? 

Admiral Royar. We do subcontract a great deal for household 
effects. The fact is that it is practically all done by contract. The 
other packing is done primarily in our Navy facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When you refer to the other packing, I assume you 
have reference to the language, “packing and packing of Navy ma- 
terial”? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Streprarp. You are using that in distinguishing it from house- 
hold goods? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. Household goods were the first thing to 
be packed commercially as the workload increased. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This increased workload is also predicated on the 
increased workload and your increase in the number of personnel ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions on 
this issue ? 

Mr. WiceLeswortrH. May we have the 1952 obligations for this item ? 

Admiral Royar. $10,514,310, as of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Wicertrsworrn. That is all. 


PRESERVATION 
Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, we will pick up next 1E, “Preservation,” 
in which your estimate for 1953 is reflected as $9.875.500 which in- 
dicates an increase of $212,900 against your 1952 estimate. 

You will make your presentation for this requirement and explain 
the reason for the increase, please. 

Admiral Royar. The potential workload in this operation is equal 
to the measurement tons of material received for storage and the un- 
preserved material in store. However, portions of the material are 
received in a properly preserved state. The workload is measured in 
terms of measurement tons processed. Based on work measurement 
data and the relative change in potential workload, the workload is 
projected at 0.65 million measurement tons for 1953, or an S-percent 
increase. The man-year increase is projected at 2 percent which 
vives effect to an estimated 5-percent increase in productivity during 
the fiscal year. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations up to December 31, 1951, are $5,518.942. 

Mr. Sueprarp, What is your definition of the word, “preservation,’ 
as this subhead is entitled ? 

Admiral Royar. That means taking material subject to deteiora- 
tion and packing it or preserving it so that it will withstand climatic 
and other conditions, primarily climatic causes of deterioration 
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TIRE STORAGE 


Mr. Sueprarp. As I recall, about 2 years ago, which was prior to 
your advent in your present oflice, Admiral, some difliculty developed 
in one of your warehouses wherein the warehouse people were stacking 
motor-vehicle tires on top of each other to the extent that the load that 
had been created by this excessive stacking, and [assume that stacking 
was originally done to preserve space, « eaused a crushing of those tires 
which were in the last two or three bottom layers. Has that condition 
been eliminated ¢ 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that has been eliminated. We are using 
a picture-frame pallet for that now, so as to take the weight off the tires 
which are below, or near the bottom of the stack. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And by adding this framework vou have been able 
to increase the elevation of the pile, and vou have also been able to 
prevent the breaking down of the walls of the tires underneath ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Wigelesworth, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. WieGursworru. T have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


BULK FUEL HANDLING 


Mr. Sreprarp. We will turn to page 21-13 od the justifications where 
we find reflected the next item, 1F, “Bulk fuel handling.” 

Your estimate is reflected there for 1953 as $3,876,800 which, as 
compared to your estimate for 1952, reflects an increase of $90,500, 

Admiral Royar. The workload for this operation is related directly 
to the fuel consumed by the active fleet, and is measured in terms of 
barrels handled. Based on 1953 planned fuel consumption the work- 
load is projected at 84.5 million barrels. This represents a 14-percent 
Increase over 1952. Man-vear requirements reflect a 2-percent  in- 
crease which gives effect to an estimated 5- percent increase In pro- 
ductivity during the fiscal year. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations to December 31, 1951, are $1.764.009. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Now, there should not be any confusion here as to 
what the $3,000,000-plus is being apphed to, because it is strictly fuel 
handling, and you have set a criterion at 84.5 million barrels to be 
handled in 1953, which creates the necessity of expending the 
$3,000,000-plus requested for specific handling purposes. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streprarp. When vou go into handling that means handling 
at all points, handling at the point of delivery, trucking, delivery, 
distribution and so forth within the confines of the activities of this 
operation, 1s that correct ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. sir: that is correct. That also takes in the 
discharge and loading of tankers at Navy installations, 

Mr. Sueprarp. This. in no sense, should be contused with procure- 
ment, which comes w ithin a confines of another presentation / 

Admiral Royar. Yes, si 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very ell Mr. Wigglesworth, do vou have any 
questions ? 
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FUEL DEPOTS 


Mr. Wiceiesworri. Tam not clear as to exactly what this Bureau 
does in reference to bulk fuel handling. 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts operates 
several fuel depots. We have one at Norfolk, Va., that is, at Craney 
Island, under the Naval Supply Center, Norfolk. We also have one, 
for example, at Newport, R. I., and another one at Point Molate, 
Calif. Those are three of a number of fuel depots in which bulk fuel 
is handled. 

It is received there through pipeline or by tanker and is distributed 
by barge, tanker or trucks, and this is to take care of the handling 
of that bulk fuel. We also have, of course, several fuel depots in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Wigeresworti, That is all. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD COMPARED WITH MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Suerrarp. T would like to have you explain one thing before 
you leave that item. T find that your increase in workload is reflected 
as 14 percent, and vet your increase in man-years is only reflected as 
2 percent. Explain that. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. It is the same increase in productivity, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, but in the handling of bulk fuel 
at these big installations mainly we have to turn more valves when 
more fuel is handled. It isa question of regulating pumps and valves. 

Mr. Suerparp. Your actual saving here is reflected in you appli- 
cation of manpower, and not in any additional mechanical devices 
which are installed other than that valve operation which you men- 
tioned ? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 


ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Srerrarp. All right. we will pick up the next item, 1G, “Ac- 
counting.” where your estimate is reflected for 1953 as being 85.492, 100, 
as against vour estimate for 1953 reflects a decrease of $309,300, 

You will justify the request for this requirement. 

Admiral Royar. This operation includes the accounting and dis- 
bursing functions performed at supply centers and depots as a part 
of the supply distribution svstem. The workload is related to the 
items received by purchase, the number of emplovees on the pavrolls, 
and volume of stores returns, and is measured by the number of docu- 
ments processed. An increase of 2 percent in workload has been 
projected for 1953. The man-vear requirements have been projected 
at a 6-percent decrease which gives effect to an estimated 10-percent 
increase in productivity, during the fiscal year. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 
The obligations to December 31, 1951, are 82,748.37. 


WORKLOAD COMPARED WITH MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Surerrarp. I call your specific attention to this item, because, 
in the first place, it involves accounting, and in the second place all 
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of the testimony is to the effect that we are having an increase in this 
requirement. Your actual increase in workload is reflected as 2 per- 
cent, yet when it comes to the man-years you show a 6 percent minus. 
Please explain your computation, your mathematics, and how you ar- 
rived at this minus 6 percent. 

Mr. Moor. Mr. Sheppard, the 6-percent decrease in the last column 
refers to the relationship between 1952 and 1953 of the man-years of 
employment, and reflects a 6-percent decrease in employment in the 
face of a 2-percent increase in workload. This makes, in the aggre- 
gate, an 8-percent decrease in total man-effort, as related to the work- 
load encountered in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. However, this 
8-percent decrease refers to the average of 1952 compared with the 
average of 1953. In Admiral Royar’s statement on that subject he 
stated we were decreasing employment during 1953 by 10 percent, and 
the reason for that variance between 10 and 8 percent is because during 
the building up of this budget Admiral Royar instructed us that on 
administrative overhead functions where they are not direct operating 
functions that we should take a greater risk in estimating require- 
ments, so that actually during the vear we are estimating increased 
productivity of 10 percent in this function, and that results in an 
S-percent decrease between the vears. 

Mr. Srerrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wieeiesworri. I notice you have about 32,000,000 documents 
as the workload estimated, and you have 1.561 man-years. That 
means about 20,000 documents per man-year or about 70 documents 
per man-day. Can you not do better than that in terms of manpower ? 

Admiral Royar. Of course, in accounting work, the first thing we 
want to remember is that every man is not actually working on docu- 
ments, that certain people are working on overhead work like stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and file clerks. Towever, the only work measurement 
that we could take was our entire complement of people in the account- 
ing business and measure that against the number of documents. It 
gives us the trend of budget cost so that we can estimate, very accu- 
rately what our needs are going to be. 

Mr. Wiccirsworrn. But that vardstick would apply as to man- 
power you have heretofore had on the job. 

Admiral Rovar. That is correct, in the accounting field. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. And if that manpower was excessive, then the 
vardstick would be excessive in respect to the fiscal year 1953. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, but again we want to remember 
that during this sudden surge we have had in the last few years we 
have increased the number of accountants, the same as we did every- 
body else, and we think that now we are getting back to a level where 
we can reduce our manpower and get a more efficient operation all of 
the way through, and that is the reason why we are taking a calculated 
risk in cutting it. We think that we can do the same job with a fewer 
number of people. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. IT do not know what these documents are, but 
it would seem to me that 70 per man per day was not a very heavy 
workload. 

Admiral Royar. T would agree with you if all they were handling 
were just exactly 70 papers a day, but as I said before, that takes in a 
great many people who are not even touching documents, the clerical 
force, stenographers, mail and filing clerks and the payroll people. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if you were to deduct the actual 
paper-handling people, as such, against the other operations, your 
percentage W ould be reflected differently 4 

Admiral Royar. Y es, sir; that is correct. 

The reason we are using this is to try to evaluate the workload. We 
want to know what is flowing through the shop and the number of 
people that it is taking us to ‘handle the flow through the shop, and 
then as that goes up or ‘down we can judge our manpower accordingly. 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Are these 1,561 man-years all in the field ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; these are all in the field; these are not 
departmental, 

Admiral CLexron. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WicereswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SECURITY 


Mr. Siepparp, All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item, 
which is 1-H, Security, wherein your estimate is reflected as being 
S7T.195,761 for 1953. As compared with your 1952 estimate, this 
reflects a decrease of $419,698. 

You will make your presentation for this request, Admiral. 

Admiral Royar. This operation finances the fire and police protec- 
tion within the supply distribution system. The workload is depend- 
ent upon the volume of material in store, the size and location of 
storage areas, and the required standard of security. While these 
factors indicate a greater workload, a projected increase in efficiency 
during the fiscal year of 10 percent results in a net decrease of 6 
percent In manpower requirements. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 
The obligations up to December 31, 1951, are $3.814.642. 


WORKLOAD COMPARED WITH MAN-YEARS 


Mr. Suervrarp. Mr. Accountant, how do you apply your 6 percent 
minus in this instance ? 

Mr. Moor. In security, Mr. Sheppard, we are frank to admit that 
we do not have a refined work-measurement program, and to the best 
of our knowledge we have not been able to find one in existence. 

What we are attempting to do to measure personnel in this function 
is as follows: Take the number of guard posts, the number of fire 
posts, the number of employees which have te be gate-screened in and 
out, and the value of materis| in store. We measure our current 
employment against those requirements as I have outlined them, 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is obvious to anyone who knows anything about 
this function that vou may have a fire department standing by for 6 
months, and it will never turn out, and then again it might turn out 
six times in 24 hours. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Also you have a certain number of police or guard 
officers that you utilize in a space-coverage concept, but you do not 
obviously try to figure out the space that each man covers in perform- 
ing his duties. There is no real or literal yardstick that you can apply 
in this category. 
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Mr. Moor. No, sir. If there is one, we have not been able to find it. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Neither has private industry. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Wiceé_eswortn. I have no questions. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Very well, gentlemen, we will pick up the next 
item which is reflected on page 21-14, Maintenance of Facilities, 
wherein your request for 1953 is represented as being 338,545,500, 
That figure, compared with your estimate for 1952, reflects a decrease 
of S2.248400, Proceed with vour justification of this request, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Royar. This operation includes funds for heating plants, 
water systems, sewage-disposal plants, janitorial services, utilities, 
upkeep of grounds and streets, maintenance and repair of public 
works, structures, construction equipment, transportation equipment, 
and materials-handling equipment. Although the workload is esti- 
mated to be greater in 1953, a projected increase in eflicieney of 10 
pereent during the fiscal vear results in a net decrease of 6 percent 
in manpower requirements. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 
The obligations up to December 51, 1951, are $9,419,580. 
WORKLOAD REPORT 


Mr. Surpparp. Do you happen to have the shopping list that you 
used to compile the total figure available here / 

Mr. Moor. No, sir; we do not have, Mr. Sheppard. This is the 
system we use to measure the employment under each function imdi- 
\ idually, in our fimetions of maintenance. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, your operations are reflected in this 
subhead as follows: 

1. Functions: 2. subfunctions: 3, work units: and it is broken down 
into a series of other factors. The sheet you have given me is too 
extensive to read into the record, but we shall retain it for reference. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is no cost for facilities that you have under 
lease from public utilities involved in here, only insofar as it 1s con- 
tained in the station, and so forth, and in the station distribution 
Sj stem. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Wigglesworth / 


NUMBER OF FACILITIES 


Mr. WiceieswortH. To how many facilities does this apply ? 

Mr. Moor. That applies to 51 activities that we have in the system, 
supply centers, supply depots, and so forth. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Are those 51 facilities listed, showing what is 
asked for ¢ 

Mr. Moor, No, sir. 

Mr. WigcLteswortH. Can you put in the record a breakdown of the 
51 stations showing the amounts requested for each ¢ 

Mr. Moor. The type of installation ¢ 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. TI understood the Admiral to say that there 
were DL facilities, 
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Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; 51 operating supply facilities. 

Mr. WiceéLeswortn., Can you not break the figure $38,000,000 to 
show the amount requested for each one of those facilities? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Station 7 Mainter 
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Mr. Wigceieswortnu. That is all. 
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SUPPLY DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item 
which is 1J, “Supply direction and administration.” Your estimate is 
represented as being $12,281,800 for 1953. As compared with your 
estimate for 1952 it reflects a decrease of $713,300. 

You will make your present: ition of your justification, and in- 
dicate why the decrease of $713,300. 

Admiral Royar. The functions included in this operation are in- 
dustrial relations, communications, planning, executive administra- 
tion, training, public information, welfare, medical and dental serv- 
ices, and administrative services. All factors indicate a greater work- 
load in 1953, however, a projected increased efficiency of 10 percent 
during the fiscal year results in a net decrease of 6 percent in man- 
power requirements. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations as of December 31, 1951, are $6,080,714. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, it is obvious that this appropriation request 
is connected with and related to those we have heretofore reviewed, 
and one is dependent upon the other, is it not? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything particularly new in the presenta- 
tion which is now before us as compared to the presentation of last 
year, other than a shifting of mathematics? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir, it is essentially the same basically. The 
only thing we are picking up at this time is a medical supply depot 
which will come in later on. 

Mr. Suepparp. In another paragraph ? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surrrarp. And that is not reflected in this particular item or 
request here ? 

Admiral Royar. Basically it is exactly the same. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions upon this item, Mr. Wiggles- 


worth? 


REQUEST COVERS ONLY THE FIELD REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. This is departmental and field ¢ 

Admiral Royar. No, sir; just field. The departmental will come in 
later on. All of these items are field items. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. And it applies to the same 51 facilities / 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wicceieswortn. Do you have in the Department a breakdown 
for each of those 51 facilities that shows just what personnel are there, 
what they are paid, and what they are doing? 

Admiral Royar. You mean the pe ‘sonnel at each of the facilities? 

Mr. Wiae.reswortn. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; we can provide that. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. Well, suppose you present that for the com- 
mittee’s benefit. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That is all. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up item 1K, 
“Printing and reproduction.” Your estimate for 1953 is $5,430,000. 
As compared with your 1952 estimate this reflects an increase of $49,- 
100. 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is respon- 
sible for the procurement of service-wide printed forms used in con- 
nection with purchasing, supply, storage, custody, shipment, com- 
missary and other reli eee functions, and for the printing and publica- 
tion of the Catalog of Navy Material and Navy specifications. ‘The 
fiscal vear 1953 estimate provides for the procurement of printed 
forms at approximately the same level as 1952. However, due to the 
development of the joint Army and Navy specification program pre- 
scribed by the Munitions Board the requirements for the program 
are increased by 849,100. The total requirements of the program 
are $5,430,000, 

Mr. Suerrarp. While we have presentations from other divisions 
of the Navy covering printing and reproduction, and so forth, this 
figure only pertains to the services that the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts performs within its own framework, is that correct 

Admiral Royar. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And if you do any work for them there is compensa- 
tion from the respective divisions, is that correct / 

Mr. Moor, Mr. Sheppard, the printing and reproduction require- 
ments of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in this particular 
budget activity covers the distribution of supply forms used through- 
out the Navy, wherever they may be used. Since they cover the opera- 
tional responsibility of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, then 
the purchase and distribution of the forms is the financial responsi- 
bility of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. That is likewise true 
of the disbursing function of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
We furnish forms for the entire Navy Department. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, I can understand that, because you have nar: 
rowed the operation down to a definition, to wit, that of supplies. 

Mr. Moor, That is right. 

Mr. Stepparp. But when it comes to the other type of operation, 
for instance, that emanating hypothetically from the Bureau of Ships, 
you do not have anything to do with that, only insofor as you might 
be called upon as an agency to procure for them / 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp, And if you were called upon as an agency to per- 
form those functions for them you would be reimbursed for that 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Moor. No, sir; we would not be reimbursed for the purchasing 
function. Presumably we would be using their funds to buy the 
forms for them. 

Mr. Sueeparp. In other words, there is no percentage charged for 
overhead operation within the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts when 
it perform functions for other agencies ¢ 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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ARMY AND NAVY SPECIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiceéresworrn. What is the joint Army and Navy specifica- 
tion program prescribed by the Munitions Board, to which you re- 
fer in your justification / 

Commander Wiitiams. A specification has been defined as a clear, 
accurate deseription of the technical requirements for a material, a 
product, or a service, including the procedure by which it will be de- 
termined that the requirements have been met. 

The Army, the N: auVvy, and the Air Force, wherever possible, issue 
joint specifications, so that they are buying exactly the same quality of 
material, and it is in the printing of our portion of these specifications 
that this requirement develops. 

Mr. WieeLeswortrHn. Is this something new / 

Commander Wintrams. No, there is an increased emphasis on the 
development of these joint specifications. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrh. What percentage of your items would be in- 
eluded in that program ¢ 

Admiral Royar. We will have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Wivelesworth. 





CATALOGING 


Mr. Wiesrtesworti. This ties in with the cataloging, does it not? 

as sepaeonse Royar. It isthe beginning of cataloging. or the forerunner 
ot ves. and ties im indirectly with it, both cataloging and produc- 
tion. We ean give you that figure and put it in the record. 

Mr. Wiecresworru. All right, please insert it in the record when 
you revise your remarks, 

Admiral Roy AR. Yes, Sil 

(The matter referred to is as follows *) 


There are 6,000 articles of supply covered by joint military specifications. 
1952 OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Royvar. Tmight sav that our obligations for that item up to 
December 31 are S3 440.180, 

Mi. Surerrarp. For what item was that, please 

Admiral Roy ar. i “Printing and reproduction.’ 

Mr. WiccLeswort Do the three armed services contribute equally 


te this specification cei eaiheny 
\SSIGN MENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


Commander Wirttiams. Tt ts on an assignment by item basis, Mr. 
Wivgelesworth. 

Mic. Wiectesworrn. That is all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. T did not quite understand that, gentlemen. You say 
anassignment by item basis, Do vou mean that the tigure of $49,100 
here would be predicated upon that basis of analysis? 

Commander Winnrvus. We may be assigned the job of developing 
these specifications, then we must pay for the printing of these jointly 
developed spectications, and the printing program will be increased 
this S49 100, 

Mr. Wiecrrsworrn. What is the total contribution by the Navy to 
that program ¢ 


iy 
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Mr. Moor. That is the answer we are going to give you in the record. 
Our functional breakdown is broken down by type of expenditure, and 
not by purpose, unfortunately. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. What I am asking for is two things, first, the 
percentage of your items that can now be included in this program, 
and second, the total number of dollars that the Navy contributes to it. 

Mr. Moor. All right,sir. We will furnish both of those answers for 
the record. 

Mr. Sureprarp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. I am requesting on the record that there be placed 
in the record the approximate figure that pertains for services ren- 
dered as compared with those services that are now reflected by the 
joint operations program in the increased amount of $49,100. The 
answer Will be supphed for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 





Approximately S percent of items peculiar to the military are covered by joint 
specifications. The cost in 1852 is estimated at $250,900 and $300,000 in 1955. 
Except for the increased scope of coverage and increased printing costs, the 
expense is comparable with the printing of Navy specifications generally. 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp., Gentlemen, we will pick up the next item, fig. 11, 
“Repairs and improvements,” where your estimate for 1953 is 85,796,- 
O00, As compared with vour estimate for 1952 this is a decrease of 
s14,000. 
You will present your justification for the requirement, Admiral. 
Admiral Royar. The requirements for this program were developed 
from projects submitted by field activities and reviewed at the Bureau 
level. Only those projects essential to the protection of life and prop- 
erty and which will contribute to the efficiency of the supply distribu- 
tion system are included. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


Our obligations up to December 51, 1951. are S3.719.291. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. With reference to your statement in the last two 
lines there, “Only those projects essential.” and so forth, approxi- 
mately how many projects are included in this total operation ? 

Admiral Royar. There are 14s. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have any of these projects been deferred, or are 
they in the deferred category from last vear’s appropriation require 
ments, within the same field of function ? 

Admiral Royar. No. su 

Mr. Srerrarp. Mr. Wigelesworth. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Is this figure arrived at by allocation within 
a ceiling allowed by the Department of Defense ¢ 

Admiral Royar. No. sir: there is no ceiling here. This is based on 
actual requirements. 
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Mr. Wicereswortn. Every one of these jobs has been not only 
recommended by the proper commanding officer in the field, but has 
been closely scrutinized by your Bureau and is regarded by you as 
absolutely essential at this time? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have only approved 
the essential repairs and improvements. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH, That is all. 


EQUIPMENT AND STORAGE AIDS 


Mr. SuHerrarp, Gentlemen, we will pick up item 1M, “Equipment 
and storage aids.” Your request for 1953 is estimated as being $16,- 
653,235. As compared with your estimate for 1952 that reflects a de 
crease of $9,982,250. You will present your justification for this re 
quest, Admiral. 

Admiral Royar. The requirements for this project were developed 
from inventory and usage reports submitted by the field activities 
and from known operational plans and directives. Included are the 
requirements for replacement of obsolete items as determined by the 
table of life expectancy promulgated by the Chairman, Management 
Committee, Secretary of Defense. Included in the project are the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts requirements for advanced base 
componnts and storage aids. Comparative requirements are included 
in the table which follows. 

Mr. SHerrarp. We will insert page 21-16 in the record at this point, 
Mr. Reporter. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The following table shows requirements for the various types of procurement 
for fiscal vears 1952 and 1953: 


Fiseal year 1951, Fiseal year 1952, Fiscal year 1953, 
procurement procurement procurement 


Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount 


Trucks. ... ,007 | $4,699, 317 363 $1, 419, 000 34 $1, 968, 635 
Construction and heavy 

weight-hand'irg equipment : 492, 895 252 5, 359, 900 ow 1, 913, 900 
Materials-handling equip- 

ment 3, 692, 389 2, 232 5, 913, 100 , 125 3, 514, 500 
Industrial batteries 1, 706, 782 7 100, 000 
Railroad equipment (other 

than tank cars) - $4 1, 445, 000 o5 617, 000 
Other miscellaneous equip- 

ment . -— 
Advance base components 
Storage aids. - 


, 173, 059 : 3, 291, 485 3, 435, 000 
, 420, 000 1, 280, 000 3, 654, 200 
. 471, 418 7, 927, 000 1, 450, 000 


2 
1 


’, 


Total..... | 3, 840 19, 655, 855 2, 891 26, 635, 485 1, 859 16, 653, 235 
The above equipment to be procured during fiscal year 1953 is for replace- 
ment of items now included in the Bureau's inventory of equipment. The re 
quirements for advanced base components and storage aid are justified more 
fully in the following paragraphs. 


1952 OBLIGATIONS 


Admiral Royar. The obligations as of December 31. 1951, are S14,- 
150.156. 
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ADVANCE BASE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. Very well, gentlemen, we will pick up the subject 
matter reflected on page 21-17, project No. 1, “Supply distribution 
system, advance base components.” Your request for 1953 1s $3,654,200. 
Present your explanation in support of this project. 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is respon- 
sible financially for procurement and maintenance in a readiness 
status of certain advance base functional component material, such 
as office equipment assembled in components for which other bureaus 
are considered dominant. This Bureau is also responsible as the 
dominant bureau for material for cargo handling battalions, ship’s 
store components, and supply depot components. The funds included 
in this estimate are in compliance with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions’ directives. 


1953 REQUEST COMPARED WITH PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Sirerrarp. What was the figure you had in 1952 for this opera- 
tion 4 

Admiral Royer. $1,280,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This item, then, reflects an increase of $2,374,200 as 
compared with your 1952 budget request, is that correct‘ 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any questions upon this item, Mr. 
Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. If you got along with $1,400,000 in 1951, and 
with $1,280,000 in 1952 why do you need $3,654,200 for 19534 

Commander Witiiams. It was by a directive of the Chief of Naval 
Operations which increased the number of these advance base com- 
ponents for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Wieetesworrn. The — to be procured ¢ 

Commander Winiiams. Yes, si 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. What are ai components? You say such as 
otlice equipment assembled in components. 

Admiral Ciexron. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You mean that this $3,654,200 is all for office 
furniture ¢ 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. it is not all for office furniture. We have 
a breakdown of what is in it. There are many other items here. 
One of the biggest is materials handling equipment. Office equip- 
ment is barge, and then there is a large amount of plywood lumber. 
In addition it takes care of all of the housekeeping that goes with the 
component, the brushes, brooms and cabinets for filing, and it takes 
care of a certain amount of cotton and duck that they use in advance 
hone, In other words, it takes care of each type of material that 
comes under the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts cognizance. 

Mr, WiccLesworru. [am trying to find out what component means 
as used in this item. It seems like a lot of money for office furniture. 

Admiral Royar. It is not all office furniture. 

Mr. Wiccueswortu. Well, give us some of the big items. 

Admiral Royar. Materials handling equipment is one big item. 
This sheet gives you a list of the materi: al. 
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Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Do the items on these 10 or more pages that you 
have just given me add up to $3,654,000 4 

Admiral Royar. No, Mr. Wigglesworth. The file that you are 
looking at outlines by item the type of item we have to put in to 
equip each component, such as an air station or Naval base. The 
sheets describe what our financial responsibility is and give the 
material components. 

Mr. Wicenesworti. You have F1, $8,000, and you have Class 4, 
S15.000, and you have Class 39, $13,000, and Class 42. $33.000—I 
have no idea what this means. 

Mr. Moor. Those classes re ‘fer to the standard stock classes for 
storage and issue as used in the Navy supply system. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. Do you not have a breakdown of the over-all 
figure anywhere ¢ 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, we can give you that breakdown and the dolla 
emount which appears in the budget by categories of material. 

Mr. Wiccursworrn. How many stations are affected by this 
$3,600,000 4 

Commander Winuiams. This will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. What is the total number of stations that 
this $3,654,000 is designed to equip ¢ 

Admiral Crexrox. About 15, sir. 

Mr. Wigeieswortu. That is about 245,000 a station on the average 
is it not? 

Mr. Moor. For the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’ contribution 
to those stations. 

tr. WiceLesworrn. How many stations were included in the 195v 
fimure, the SLLZSO.000 7 

Commander Winntams. That was for deficiencies in eight stations 
which had been previously partially assembled. 

Mr. Wigetesworri. These are all stations we know we are going 
to set up when 4 

Commander Wiirtams. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


STORAGE ATDS 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will now take up storage aids. Your 1953 esti 
mate is for S1450.000, 

Admiral Royar. This item includes pallets, shelving, and othe 
storage aids required for the efficient handling, storage, and movement 
of material throughout the supply distribution system. Based on 
past experience, operational plans of the fleet and the current pro- 
curement program, it 1s estimated that 212,500 additional pallets will 
be procured at an average cost of $3.50 for a total requirement of 

£750,000 for this item. Additional shelving and storage aids require- 
monte are tetimated at $700,000, 

Mr. Srreprarp, These are all appurtenances that go into this type of 
operation in order to complete the functions necessary, and in order 
to obviate the additional requirement of manual labor beeause of 
mechanical devices 4 

Admiral Royvar. That is correct. 
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TRUCK REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Wicciesworri. I would like to ask a question with reference to 
trucks. You want 439 for replacement at a cost of roughly $2,000,000, 
Phat is an average of $4,000 roughly per truck. ITfow many have you 
on hand now ? 

Admiral Royar. 3,683, and these are simply the replacements for 
the worn-out equipment. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. How old is the youngest truck you are going 
toreplace / 

Mr. Moor. The youngest truck, Mr. Wigglesworth, is 7 years old, 
the minimum requirement for replacement is on a life expectancy of 
i years, 

SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM ACTIVITEES 

Mr. Sueprarp. We will insert into the record at this point pages 
21-18, 21-19, and 21-20. 

( The tables referred to areas follows a 

Supplemental table of obligations by field installations 


Type 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Major installations 














Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va . red $22, 252, 229 $33, 790, 300 $33 831. O00 
Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Calif 10, 863,804 51, 485, 900 51, 582, 300 
Naval Supply Center, Pearl Harbor, T. H &, 268, 030 10, S53. 300 10, 878, 700 
Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, N. J- 7, 995, 831 5 12, 785, 600 
Naval Supply Depot, Clearfield, Utah 8, 914, 501 11, 685, 500 
Naval Supply Depot, Great Lakes, I] 2, 092, 526 7, O00 
Naval Supply Depot, Guam, Marianas Island $971, 648 9, 400 
Naval Supply Depot, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 1, 237, S81 1 3 400 
Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa 4, 509, 936 16, 145, 7 16, 183. 600 
Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. 1 2, 296, 675 » 2 884, 700 
Naval Supply Depot, San Diego, Calif 5 784 S 6, 600 ) 
wal Supply Depot, San Pedro, Calif. - 3, OF 2, 23 1, 585 4.5065, 000 
il Supply Depot, Scotia y F 1, $, 669, 300 


y Depot, Seattle, Wash 


ee 
4 


ival Supply Depot, Spokane, Wash 
val Aviation Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Pa 
ival Advanced Base Supply Ds 


N 
N 
N 





pot, Davis ville, R.I 

















ival Supply Activities, Brook . y 1¢ 1 660. 20) 
wal Medical Supply Depot, Edgewater, N. J 1,7 711 

Other installations 

ly and fiscal departments of naval station 3 147, 205 5. 463, 200 5 425. 000 

vy departments of naval shipyards 26, 0638, 832 44,853, 000 45.034. 800 

Naval storehouses O34 OL 1018, 000 1 216 100 

Naval fuel facilities $39. 652 845, 600 117, 800 

Miscellaneous activities 194, 952 005, 100 1. 043. 000 
Other obligations 

Printing and reproduction 5, 433, 483 5 280, 900 5 430. 000 

Re ind improvements. . ' 10, 189, 666 O00 5, 795, 000 

Equipment and storage aids_ . 19, 655, 855 485 16, 653, 255 

Inspection of naval material and provision 1, 854, 820 6, 009 3, 785, O00 





Total direct obligations ; 208, 528, 511 288, 254, 448 282, 288, 000 











SUMMARY TABLE OF ACTIVITY CONTENT 


The following table sets forth the obligations by objects for this activity: 





Obiect classification 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 

01 Personal services | $137, 971, 263 | $206, 256, 600 | $205, 309, 600 
02 Travel 266, 188 433, 200 | 429, 700 
04 Communication services __- 497, 532 765, 100 769, 300 
05 Rents and utility services 3, & 6, 363, 700 | 6, 326, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 7, C75, 500 7, C45, 500 
07 Other contractual services - 21, 839, 405 | 24, 304, 300 
OS Supplies and matetials 25, 724, 643 22, 418, 600) 
09 Equipment 18, 668, 500 14, 521, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 127, 800 1, 168, 000 
Total direct obligations - <a 208. 528, 511 288, 254, 448 282, 288, O00 


PERSONNEL SERVICES COSTS 


Mr. Wicciresworrn. Let me ask two question with regard to page 
21-20: 

First, why. in view of the reduction in man-vears that we have 
seen all through this item, anywhere from plus 2 to minus 6 percent 
is the over-all decrease in dollars for personal services only coming 
down from $206,256,000 to $205,309,000, or about one-half of 1 percent ? 

Commander WiniiaMs. If you will refer back to page 21-20, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, the totals at the bottom of the 1952 and 1953 man-year 
columns, you will see that there is an increase in man-years in this 
budget activity. At the same time, we are converting from overtime 
man-vyears to straight time man-vears, which is less costly so that we 
end up with a slight reduction in the dollars in the personal service 
object classification, 


RENT AND UTILITIES 


Mr. WiccirswortH. You have an item for rent and utility services, 
$6.326.700. How much of that is for rent ? 

Mr. Moor. That is the amount, Mr. Wigglesworth, that was given 
as $1,046,000 for leases. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. And the rest is for utility services / 

Mr. Moor. There are two items in the balance. The utility service is 
$2,700,000 and the cost of renting electric accounting machines, which 
is a heavy cost in this budget activity, is $2,580,700, 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Did Mr. Sheppard ask you to give some detail 
on the rent portion of the item—the square footage rented 7 

Mr. Moor. He asked us to insert the number of leases. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Please furnish also for the record when you 
revise your remarks the over-all square footage to which the $1,046,000 
applies. 

Mr. Moor. We will, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


The over-all square footage to which the $1,046,000 applies is 1,058,000, 
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MATERIAL ConTROL 


Mr. Sueprarp. All right, gentlemen, the committee will come to 
order, and the next item is Budget Activity Number 2, Material 
Control, wherein your estimate for 1953 is reflected as being $32,362,- 
000. Your estimate for 1952 was $32,919,577, which shows a decrease 
of $557,577. 

We will insert in the record at this point, Mr. Reporter, pages 
21-21, 21-22, and 21-23. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 2—material control 


Number Project 1951 aetual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
2A System control of inventories. _- $15, 964. 626 $21, 254. 400 $21, 526, 40 
2B Procurement operations é 5, 694, 982 7. 720, 600 7, 199, 400 
aC | Direction and administration ? 3, 659, 727 3, 944, 577 3, 636, 200 





Total direct obligations 25, 319, 335 32, 919, 577 32, 362, 000 





PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This program provides funds for the personal services and material necessary 
for the operation of 10 supply demand control points, 5 Navy purchasing offices, 
and 6 Navy market offices. The individual operations of the supply demand 
control points, Navy purchasing and market offices are under the business man- 
agement of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. The supply demand control 
points perform the following functions necessary for an effective material control 
program: (1) Identification and determination of interchangeability of parts: (2) 
receipt, compilation, and analvsis of periodic inventory reports: (3) maintenance 
of records of material on order and due under contract: (4) collection, analysis, 
and application of materia! usage data: (5) translation of Navy operational, over- 
haul and maintenance programs into terms of material: (6) determination of 
material requirements; (7) periodic determination of excesses and deficiencies, 
together with initiation of action to dispose, redistribute, or procure the technical 
material assigned to it. Navy purchasing offices and the purchase divisions at 
supply demand control points procure Navy material for use by ships and sta- 
tions throughout the Navy. The Navv market offices procure perishable sub- 
sistence items for activities in the various continental naval district through the 
Army Quartermaster market center system in connection with the coordinated 
Army-Navy procurement program. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The distributive control necessary to assure within the supply svstem quantity, 
time and place availability of the material required by operational plans and 
program, and at the same time assure that this mission is accomplished with the 
minimum essential inventory, is exercised under this program. In brief, by ful- 
fillment of this program, the maximum of supply effectiveness is obtained with 
the maximum economy in material purchase and inventory. In a period of 
military expansion and mobilization readiness this program becomes vitally im- 
portant to insure that required material is on order or is stored at a place in the 
supply system where it can be utilized readily. The program objectives of the 
Navy for 1958 provide for a continued material reserve procurement program. 
These factors have a direct bearing on the workload performed at the supply 
demand control points, purchasing, and market offices financed under this pro- 
gram. The 1953 estimate for the various functions under this activity has been 
determined by relating current operational plans to the manpower productivity 
and workload data indicated on work measurement reports. 
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The following table with accompanying explanation sets forth the criteria 


ich the esti 


Imates are based: 


i. 


\Ir. Suepparp. You will present vour justification for this request, 
please. 


SYSTEM CONTROL OF INVENTORIES 


Admiral Royar. This budget activity is broken down into three 
categories, and [ will take up the first category. We have a budget 
estimate for 19538 of $21,526,400 for this item. 

This operation includes the funetions of redistribution, stock 
procurements directed, technical review, surplus declarations, and 
class cognizance transfers. The workload of the program is measured 
in terms of line items processed under the above functions. Oper- 
ational data indicate that 12.74 million Ime items will be processed 
during 1952 and 13.24 million in 1953. Manpower requirements 
which reflect a 1 percent decrease give effect to a projected 5 Bereent 
increase In productivity during the fiscal vear. 

(The following additional information was supplied for the record: 

eN 


‘pended balance for this activity as of December 31, 1951 was $14,271,- 


PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. [ think you mav as well take up 2B, and carry 
on with that together with the next one. 

Admiral Royar. For 2B, which includes procurement operations 
the estimate is $7,199,400. 

This operation includes the procurement functions at supply de- 
mand control points, purchasing offices and market offices. The work- 
load is measured in terms of procurement documents processed, The 
indicated 1952 workload of 0.97 million documents is estimated to de- 
crease to 0.96 million documents for 1953, a decrease of 1 percent. 
The man-year requirements for 1953 give effect to a projected in- 
creased productivity of 5 percent during the fiscal vear. 


DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


For 2C, which is “Direction and administration,” the estimate is 
$3 636,200. 

The functions included in this operation are industrial relations, 
communications, planning, executive administration, training, publie 
information, welfare, and administrative services. All factors have 
been weighted and the 1953 requirements are projected at a level which 
gives effect to an estimated 5 percent increase in efficiency. 





So 


STOCK REDISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to 2A, which is termed system con- 
trol of inventories, I call your attention to the top line reflected on 
page 21-24, and the following language: 


This operation includes the functions of redistribution of st 

What ts involved in the redistribution of stock and why is it neces- 
sary? In other words, if it is properly assigned in the first place, 
why would there need to be a redistribution of stock? 

Admiral Royar. In certain cases the estimate of the situation 
might have been wrong, but primarily the reason for stock redistribu- 
tion is a change in operational plans. For example, if operational 
emphasis is shifted from one point to another, the material demand 
changes also, and in that case it becomes hecessary to redistribute the 
stock. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is, when vou receive deliveries from manufac- 
turers | assume that vou seek them within certain geographical areas 
where you figure the load will be distributed, and then later the fune- 
tion of operations shifts rcographically ? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then vou pick it up out of your major inventory, 
wherever it may be, semicentralized or centralized and redistribute it 
out into the field. In other words, covering a five-finger route to dis- 
tribute it to the areas where it will be closer to actual demand? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. It also takes in, as vou say, the 
five-finger route redistribution from the prunary to a secondary 
control point, 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything in this particular operation as it 
is reflected here that ts enlarged or materially different in the redistri- 
bution aspect of it than has heretofore appeared in your operations? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this redistribution which is referred 
to is more or less standard in its requirements? 

Admiral Royar. That is correet. What we are trying to do, rather 
than purchase requirements for certain projects, is to keep our stock 
balanced and redistribute it into places where there will be a need. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, this would be operating what is commonly 
known in the storage function as keeping equitable distribution 
throughout vour requirement svstem, irrespective of where it may be, 
and it is more required when vou are handling wide geographical 
distribution than it is where vou have limited geographic distribution? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything resolving itself out of 2A, 2P, 
and 2C that is different than has heretofore prevailed? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir, nothing at all. 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to 2B does this item embrace al 
the buving activities of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. IT might amplify that by saving that 
this covers all of the large separate and distinet purchasing activities. 
There are some minor activities in connection with depots that are 
part of the depot organization. 
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FIELD ADMINISTRATION PERCENTAGE 


Mr. SuHepparpb. Now, with reference to item 2C this appears to be 
about 11 percent of the total of project No.2. Is this departmenta! 
work or field administration, or is it a combination of both of 
them? 

Admiral Royar. This is all field. 

Mr. SHepparp. This is all field? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of the total fund involved in this 
item does this represent? Do you have that? If you do not have it 
vou can insert it in the record. 

Mr. Moor. We will insert it in the record, sir 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Item 2C which covers administration of material control represents 1.1: 
percent of the funds required for the supply system. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. Fernanpez. One of the functions to be performed under this 
item is the identification and the determination of interchangeability 
of parts. What, if anything, does that have to do with the cataloging 
we have been talking about heretofore? 

Admiral Royar. That is the first step in cataloging. It is the 
engineering operation by which we determine what the parts are and 
how they can be interchanged. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Just how do vou go about taking that first step, 
and how do you correlate it with the subsequent steps? 

Admiral Royar. That first step is the engineering step, where we 
completely identify the item and determine whether or not there is 
interchangeability, then it goes into the supply system where it is 
assigned a stock number and then it is cataloged. That is where the 
numbers and the description are written up, and where also the pattern 
description for the Federal catalog is written up. 


SUPPLY DEMAND CONTROL POINTS 


Mr. WiaGLteswortu. We were talking under item 1 of the supply 
distribution system, and in that connection of inventory control and 
of physical inventory accounting. 

Now, under item 2 we are talking about material control, and you 
speak under 2A of system control of inventories. Iam just not clea 
what the second budget activity embraces. 

Commander Wiiturams. The second budget activity, material con- 
trol, covers the supply demand control point operations. They receive 
reports developed in the field at all depots, centers, shipyards, supply 
departments, and other reporting activities. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. Is there no money under the first activity 
for these supply demand control points? 

Commander Witttams. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. How many of these points are there? You 
told us, but I have forgotten. 

Commander Wituriams. Ten. They are listed on pages 21-25. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Give us an example of exactly what is done 
at one of these supply demand control points. 





Commander WitiiaMs. At a supply demand control point, in their 
inventory control function, they receive, on any item they control, 
every 13 weeks a report from ever “y major supply activity issuing that 
item. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Now, the supply ae tivity is already exercising 
inventory control over this item; is it not? 

Commander WititaMs. It has recorded in its own records what it 
has received and issued. 

Mr. WicGiesworra. You have $44,000,000 that you have asked 
for under the first item under budget activity 1, ‘Inventory control.” 

Commander WituiaMs. That is right; that is for the local recording 
of receipts, issues, and balances on hand at the supply activities. 


COMPARISON OF ACTIVITIES 


Mr. WigGLeswortu. Now, you tell us you want $21,000,000 more 
for the system control of inventories, and I am trying to get clear for 
the record what work is done under each. 

Commander Wituiams. The individual supply activities from their 
records develop quarterly reports which go to the demand control 
points which combine the requirements of the different supply activi- 
ties, and either make purchases of items required, or redistribute 
stocks from a place where the demand is lower to an activity where 
the demand is increasing. 

Mr. WiaGieswortrn. The system control of inventories is simply a 
compilation of the documents received from the inventory control set- 
ups at the supply activities, is that right? 

Commander Wittiams. They compile, analyze, and procure. 

Mr. WiaGiesworru. But I am talking about control here. 

Commander Wittiams. In controlling they compare for the 
system as a whole the issues made during the quarter with the amounts 
on hand. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That is simply a compilation of the number of 
reports that vou receive from the supply stations, is it not? 

Commander WitiiAms. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. The work is done in the field, and all you 
have to do is put them together under budget activity 2, material 
control? 

Commander WituiAms. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortu. And this $21,000,000, to be spent on the 
average of around $2,000,000 per supply dem: and control point, each 
one of which confines itself to different commodities? 

Commander WitiiAms. That is correct, sir. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. Now, how many people do you have in 
these 10 supply demand control points, how many civilian personnel, 
and how many military? 

Mr. Moor. The civilian personnel on board as of December 31, 
1951 was 7,748. The military personnel on board as of the same 
date was 662. 

Mr. Fernanpez. How many civilians? 

Mr. Moor. 7,748. 
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Mr. WigGLeswortnh. What are you asking for? 
Mr. Moor. We are asking for man-years of employment, including 
overtime of 8,131. 
Mr. WicGLteswortrn. Civilians. 
Mr. Moor. Yes, civilians. 
Mr. WigGueswortrn. How many military? 
Mr. Moor. The military strength is planned to remain stable 
throughont 1955. 
Mr. WigGieswortrn. Well, vou are asking for an over-all increase 
of 383. 
Mr. Moor. There is a qualification necessary there, Mr. Wiggles 
bh. The S13) man-vears ta 1953 includes the overtime man-vears 
7 7 8 1s tae number Oi} honrd as of Deeemb A 5 LQ51. 


ir. WiaGieswortrn. | would like to have comparable figures if | 
, 1s : 


. 1 
et them will nol do much crood OLR 


Mir. Moor. At the present time we have 


’ 


izing Si} man-vears of overtime. 


Ir. WiagGurswortn. Givine 8,561, 1s that ri 


Wist 


er : 
748 on board, nna we are 


‘ 
it 
i 


1 ») 
0! 


Ir Noo That is correct, to which must be add “| the military. 
Mr. WiaGtesworrn. 8.561 and the military brings it up to 9,2: 
Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; 9.223 with overtime. 

Mr. Wraetesworrn. That is right. That means vou have around 
900 people at a control point. 

Mr. Moor. 900, sir. 

Mr. WiGeursworrn. Yes, at a control point, exclusively for the 
work on control of inventories, or does that include procurement 
operations and direction of administration? 

\Ir. Moor. These are for all three functions described in this budget 
activity. 

Mir. Wieaiesworrn. All three functions? 

Ir. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeursworrn. T wish vou would insert in the record a table 
which will show a typical set-up in one of these demand control points 
that is, showing the classification of the 909 people we will say, by 
job function and the dollar and cent cost in each instance 

Mr. Moor. All right, sir. 


(The matter referred to 1s as follows:) 
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WORKLOAD AS BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiaGiesworrn. What do these figures mean on page 21-23 
where you are talking about workload?) Admiral Clexton tells me that 
the table speaks in term of man-years as to the workload, is that 
correct? 

Commander Witurams. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WiecLtesworrn. What do you mean by a line item? 

Commander Wittrams. That is one item appearing on a quarterly 
stock status report or in any other reporting document. 

Mr. WigGieswortH. You mean that if a supply unit has on hand 
so many automobiles that would be one item? 

Commander WititaMs. That is right, sir. 

Mr. WigGieswortrn. Each type of material has a different line 
item? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Commander Witiiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaGtesworru. And you expect to receive about one million 
a month, or, sav, 100,000 a month per inventory control point? 

Commander Witutams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WieeieswortH. That, again, offhand, would seem to be 
very light workload in terms of vour control line items, With your 
manpower it would be something like 100 line items per man per 
month. 

Admiral Royar. Of course, you have to remember, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, in that connection, that we also have the research work of those 
line items. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. We have not been told anything about that. 
If you have told us | have not heard it. 

Admiral Royar. That is the technical review that comes in 2A, 
the second line. 

Mr. WiagGiesworru. What is that technical review; what does 
that amount to? 

Admiral Royar. That means that as to any item coming into 
the svstem it must be examined from an engineering standpoint, 
particularly if it is a technical item, and it must be identified and 
classified to determine whether there is any interchangeability. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Is none of that work done in the supply set- 
up? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir; that is the function of the supply demand 
control point. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. That is not ea very heavy job, is it? If : 
man has only about 100 line items to handle per month the addition: ' 
work you referred to would not overwork him? 

Admiral Royar. Thet becomes very impertant, particularly im 
items of development or new material procurement, when the question 
of whether the new items coming inte the system are similar to ones 
already in the system, and whether there is duplication, or whether 
they are actually new items which should be given new stock numbers. 

Mr. WieGLeswortn. You got along in 1951 with $25,319,009, is 
that reht? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WigGieswortns. That is all. 





EQUIPMENT ESTIMATE COMPARISON 


Mr. Fernanpez. I notice for equipment under this activity you 
had nearly $1,000,000 for 1951, a half million dollars for 1952, and 
you are requesting a half million dollars more for 1953. I do not 
quite understand why, if you have once equipped all of the depots 
and offices, there is a continuing need for equipment on about the 
same level. One would think that onee they were equipped they 
would stay equipped. 

Commander WitiiaMs. That is true exeept for necessary replace- 
ment, or in providing for any expansions. There was rapid expansion 

1951. 

Mr. Frernanpez. If it is replacement that causes an increase or a 
larger request, would you tell us what that replace ment is occasioned 
by, and if it is an expansion What the expansion is? 

Commander WiuuiaMs. There is no expansion in the 1953 figure. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So, that is out. 

Commander Witirams. Yes. It is the replacement, primarily, of 
the office equipment that is used, labor-saving devices, adding ma- 
chines, calculators, and that type of material plus, of course, the fact 
that the great bulk of this assembly of information is done on EAM 
machinery which is rented, but does require the purchase of files and 
collateral equipment. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You mention files, meaning filing cabinets? 

Commander WitiiaMs. Yes, sir; filing cabinets. 

Mr. Fernanpez. For these replacements through the supply 
system, that does not seem to be reflected in the item for labor. It 
requests an increase in man-vears. 

Commander WitiiaMs. There is a slight decrease in man-vears in 
this budget activity. 

Mr. Fernanpez. A very slight decrease, that is true. 

Commander Witiiams. We are projecting a 5-pereent increase in 
productivity in all of the subprojects in this activity. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In the absence of any expansion, one would expect 
that once equipment had been procured amounting to a total 
$1,500,000 expenditure in the last 2 vears, that we should look for a 
decrease in the request for equipment. How much was provided for 
that purpose in 1950; do you have that handy? 

Mir. Moor. No, sir; we do not have. We can insert it in the record 
if vou would like. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

The equipment cost under this budget activity for the fiscal year 1950 was 
$126,439, 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as mechanical devices pertain, and your 
I. B. M. machines specifically, that is a continuing expenditure because 
you cannot buy those machines in the open market. They are only 
procurable on a leased basis. In fact there is only one type of ma- 
chine, if my information is correct, that you can buy of a comparable 
character. You can buy machines from the Remington-Rand people, 
can you not? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if you are contemplating the use of 
the Remington-Rand operation for the IBM system, which is pretty 
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exclusive in its punch ecard system, if vou go to replace Remington- 
Rand for IBM you would have to tear down and replace your 
whole card system? 

Commander Witirams. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, they are not related to the degree 
where the two operations can be brought together in a common cause. 

The Federal Government, if my information ts correct, and this was 
gone Into extensively four vears ago, is paving a tremendous sum to 
the IBM operation because that is exclusive, referring to all its 
developments. In other words, that is not literally a competitive 
market operation, and vou do not have the benefit of very much com- 
petition in that field, do you? 

Commander WritiaMms. Yes, sir, that is true. Once you have 
established a punched-card system you have to continue with that 
equipment or go into very extensive conversion. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you have any Remington Rand operations at 
all, departmentalwise? 

Admiral Royar. Not in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. | 
understand that the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has some Rem- 
ington-Rand equipment. 

Mir. Fernanprz. Approximately how much of that half million 
dollar request goes for the payment for the leasing of equipment? 

Commander Wittrams. The leasing is in object class 05, rents and 
utility services. [t is $928,400 for 1953. 

Mr. Fernanprz. So none of that money for paving rent on LBM 
machines, and so forth, is included in that half million? 

Commander Wittiams. None of the rent comes out of the half 
million, 

Mr. Fernanprz. The rent of the machines? 

Commander Witttams. That is correct. 

Mr. Fervanprz. So, then, your statement heretofore made with 
respect to the rent of 1. B. M. machines is not material to this particular 
item? 

Commander Wiiirams. No, we rent our machines, but we have to 
buy and replace associated equipment such as cabinets. 

Mr. Ferxanprz. Cabinets that have to be used in connection with 
the machines? 

Commander Wiiiiams. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Suerparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up the next item 
reflected on page 21-27 of our justifications, Budget Activity Num- 
ber 3, transportation of things. 

Mr. Reporter, vou will insert the breakdown appearing at the top 
of pages 21-27, including the purpose and scope of work. 


(The matter referred to ts as follows:) 


Budget activity No. 3'— Transportation of things 


Project 
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Project No. 3A—Inland transportation 
1951 actual er Sear eeeannyb es eae AOR _.... $74, 515, 000 
1952 estimate....—-_~- : mp BOB. F ro ae a _...... 88, 454, 000 
1953 estimate _ ~~ - ~~ x Hes sitet oe th leh eB ho ie a | 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 

This project provides funds to cover inland commercial transportation charges 
for the entire Naval Establishment, excluding (1) costs incurred by the Marine 
Corps and (2) transportation charges for shipment to first destination for Navy 
ise, or storage resulting from procurement of new material on f. o. b. origin 
basis under procuring appropriations of other bureaus and offices. It includes 
costs incurred through the movement of household goods and personal effects 

military personnel. Inland transportation consists of charges for moving 
material via the following modes of transportation: rail (carload and less than 
carload), motor (truckload and less than truckload), railway express, freight 
forwarding companies, commercial air, and inland waterways. In addition, 
this project provides funds to cover contractual service and accessorial charges 
such as pareel post shipments, demurrage, drayage, refrigeration of rail cars 
en route, contractual barge operation, contractual services for transportation 
of mail and such other transportation charges as defined in Budget Treasury 
Regulation No. 1 Revised. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, vou will pick up the justifications which 
are reflected under two items 3A and 3B. 

Your estimate for 1953 covering the total of these two functions 
is $128,367,000. For 1952 your estimate was $125,961,000, and 
these two figures show a plus of $2,406,000 for 1953. So, you will 
present your justifications and address yourself to the reason for the 
increase in this particular procedure. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

UNEXPENDED BALANCE 

The unexpended balance of this activity as of December 31, 1951, was 
$102,398,071. 

Admiral Royar. The 1953 requirements under this project: have 
been integrated with the plans of the various bureaus of the Navy and 
the shipment of material will be made at a level of operation con- 
sistent with the over-all planned operation of the Navy. This project 
covers charges made by commercial carriers for the transportation of 
naval material forwarded to, from and between contractors’ plants, 
inland supply centers and depots, storehouses, ports of embarkation, 
and other naval activities. Naval material is transshipped from one 
activity to another for supply and logistic support of the fleet and 
the Naval Establishment behind the fleet. 

The Bureau maintains records based on priced memorandum copies 

Government bills of lading, and data extracted therefrom are 
recorded for statistical purposes. The records are used to arrive at 

|) average costs per ton via each mode of transportation, (2) average 
costs per ton of the type of commodity shipped, (3) average distanc 
a ton is moved, (4) tonnage and costs of material shine ‘d by cognizant 
bureaus and offices. A traffic management review is maintained to 
insure compliance with Navy shipping policies and procedures. Addi- 
tionally, the annual estimated shipping requirements of the bureaus 
and offices of the Naval Establishment are used as an aid in trans- 
portation planning. Transportation, statistical and traffic manage- 
ment data are furnished other divisions and bureaus by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts to assist in more efficient over-all operation. 
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The analysis of data abstracted from priced copies of bills of lading 
reflects an over-all current average cost of $17.86 per ton. The aver- 
age length of haul for 1 ton is approximately 750 miles. However. 

various types of commodities carry a higher or lower rate due to modes 

of transportation and length of hauls. The Interstate Commere 
Commission granted a gene ral fre ight rate Increase to rail, water, and 
freight- forwarding carriers effective April 4, 1951. 

The table on page 21-29 with the accompanying explanations sets 
forth the criteria upon which the total number of tons, cost per ton, 
and dollar requirements are based. 


FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. Suerrarp. With reference to that particular page, I call your 
attention to what appears to be a slight difference. In other words, 
the number of tons reflected for your estimate for 1952 was 72,453, 
and your rate is $132.50, and vou have 73,962 tons reflected in vour 
estimate for 1953 with the same rate of $132.50 a ton. <A reference to 
the rate per ton figure would mean that there has been no increase in 
those rates since vour estimate of 1952 was effected as against your 
projected estimate of 1953. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. For the fiseal vear 1952 and the fiscal 
vear 1953 the rate has remained about the same. There has been no 
definite change in the rate for the two fiscal vears. 

Mr. Suepparp. How recently have you made a check on that? 

Mr. Moor. The last rate change was on the 4th of April, 1951. 

Mir. Suepparp. It occurs to me that we have had testimony pre- 
viously in these hearings stating that there had been two, I think, 
recent freight-rate increases. 

Admiral CLexton. I think there was at least one, and there is 
another one coming in April. 

Mr. Moor. There is a proposed request for a freight-rate change, 
but it has not vet been agreed to, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are sure that there has been no freight-rate- 
change regulation issued in the last 6 months by the Commission? 

Mr. Moor. As of Thursday we were assured by our Transportation 
Program Management people that the last established rate change 
reflected in this ‘budget activity was the 4th of April, 1951. 

Mr. Suepparp. I ean see that possibility, particularly as you are 
addressing yourself to the movement of household goods. As _re- 
flected in household goods there is that possibility, but I do not see it in 
personnel, because we have had increases in passenger rates, and I have 
paid them myself. 

Mr. Moor. That is right, but there is no dollar requirement for the 
transportation of passengers here. This is household goods of military 
personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. It does not reflect personnel? 

Mr. Moor, That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I notice the same general situation pertains in the 
rest of your estimates, as far as that is concerned, covering the other 
three subtitles that you have here. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why, if you can tell me, is the rate pertaining to 
household goods so much greater than it is for other items? 
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Admiral Royar. Those rates are set by the rate classification people, 
and household goods have a very high classification rate. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You have no jurisdiction over the rates which are 
established by another body? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Other than to pay the bills? 

Admiral Royar. That is all. 


AVERAGE COST PER TRANSPORTATION TON 


Mr. WicGLesworru. At the bottom of pages 21-28 you refer to 
an over-all current average cost of $17.86 per ton. Where does that 
figure come from? 

Admiral Royar. That is the average of the entire estimate of our 
movement. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. Looking at the rate per ton here that you 
have given us of the various classifications it is a little hard to see how 
you would come out with that over-all average. 

Commander Witiiams. Mr. Wigglesworth, on pages 21-29 in the 
1953 column, it is the relationship of the 4,856,420 tons to the 
$89,742,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. | think it would be appropos at this time if we in- 
serted pages 21—29 into the record in order that there may be a break- 
down available there for those who may see fit to read these hearings. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL TABLE OF PROJECT CONTENT 


The following table with accompanying explanations sets forth the criteria upon 
which the total estimate for number of tons, cost per ton, and dollar requirements 
are based: 
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Mr. WiceLesworru. You mean if you divide one by the other you 
should get $17.86? 

Commander WiiuiAms. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLesworru. These rates are used throughout this project 
3A, and are all rates over which the Navy has no control, is that right? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Moor. With one qualification. The rates are established, but 
the Navy has authority, under section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, to negotiate with carriers for lower rates, preferential rates on 
volume movements which we do, and our actions under that section 
result in an annual saving of approximately $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. 

Mir. WicGiesworrn. $8,000,000 to $9,000,000. That is from 
$98,000,000 to $89,000,000, is that it? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; that is correct. They are reductions from 
the published tariff figures, to permit preferential rates based on 
negotiations with the carriers by the Navy traffic management. 

Admiral Royar. We get other savings from time to time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, will vou put that statement im the record 
in response to his question? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, we will put a statement in the record on that. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

One recent example is typical of the savings we obtain through aggressive 
trafle management. The Navy has 880 boxcars on order from a manufacturer 
inthe Midwest. These cars are being produced and forwarded to assigned Navy 
stations throughout the country. The freight rate applicable to the movement 
of empty boxears averages 23 cents per mile and the estimated cost to deliver 
all of the cars was $269,000. Our traffic management people, who hate to see 
transportation facilities not being utilized fully, particularly when it costs the 
Government, arranged with a Midwest cereal manufacturer to load these cars 
with his commercial products. The cereal manufacturer is using the movement 
of these cars to make normal commercial distribution of his products. He is 
paving the freight cost. The Navy is getting delivery of the cars as required. 
The Government is saving $269,000. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES AND ASSESSORIAL CHARGES 


Mr. WiaGLeswortrnH. What is meant by the fourth item on page 
21-29 entitled “Contractual Services and Assessorial Charges,” 
$3,000,000? 

Admiral Royar. There is a breakdown of that, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
on page 21-33. 

Mr. WigeLeswortu. Well, it seems to include parcel post, drayage, 
demurrage, refrigeration and other. 

Admiral Royar. The other includes barging. We also have a mail 
delivery contract that we pay out of it. Those are the main items. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortnH. Substantially two-thirds of the $3,000,000 is 
for parcel post. 

Now, these other tables here are breakdowns of the second and 
third items in the table referred to, apparently. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WigaGLEswortn. Assuming that vour negotiations were con- 
dueted efficiently all of the rest of this project 3A is a multiplication 
of the estimated tonnage by the virco rates that have been applica- 
ble in the fiscal vear 1952? 

Commander Williams. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
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RASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. WiaeLeswortu. The tonnage for every item here seems to 
increase somewhat. How do you determine your estimates for 
required shipments? 

Commander Wittiams. We get our estimates of the number of tons 
to be shipped in the budget vear by consulting the technical bureaus 
and the supply demand contro! points who direct the movement of this 
material, 

Mr. WigGLtesworrn. Is it an item by item increase that is reflected 
here, or just some general rule of thumb which you have applied to all 
of these items? 

Commander Wittiams. Well, it is not on an item by item increase, 
but rather on a freight-classification basis. 

Mir. WigGuesworrn. Well, you have subsistence, petroleum 
products, clothing, general stores, ammunition, airplane parts, and so 
forth. Is each one of those increases in estimated tonnage for ship- 
ment computed specifically? 

Commander Winuiams. The material requirements are projected 
by the various supply demand control points, and they are related to 
the level of Navy operations for the budget vear, then the items are 
broken down by these broad classifications and they are summarized 
that way. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. T am trying to find out how you determine 
that vou need to ship 1,449,510 tons in 1953 as compared with 1,318,598 
tons in 1952 for intra-Navy transportation, as appears on pages 21-32 
of vour justification. 

Commander WituiamMs. That is a summary of the estimates that 
has been made by the material managers. 

Mir. Wiegetreswortu. On what basis? 

Commander Wituiams. On the basis of the projection of the mate- 
riel that will be consumed by the Navy in the budget year. 

Mar. Wigetesworth. What Iam trying to get is whether this is one 
of these mathematical average formulas that you sometimes use, or Is 
it based on specifically estimated requirements for the fiseal year 1953? 

Commander Wittiams. It is) based on specifically estimated 
requirements. 

Mir. WigGLesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ESTIMATED TRANSPORTATION COSTS A FACTOR IN ECONOMICS 
Mr. Suepparn. With further reference to vour justification which 


is reflected on pages 21-30, [notice that vou state: 


Funds to provide for the movement of new material procured under Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts’ appropriations which is purchased on an f. 0. b. origin 
basis are included under this title. 


When vou are doing business for another ageney, are there two 
policies or procedures that vou follow, that vou buy f. 0. b. the plant, 
and f. 0. b. point of delivery? 

Commander Witiiams. At each purchasing office we have a trans- 
portation specialist who analyzes the bids to determine which will 
be most economical to the Government, to buy f. o. b. plant, or to 
buy f.o. b. point of delivery. 
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Mr. Saepearp. Why would there be any question about that? 
For example, freight rates are freight rates and they are established. 
The only deviation in that operation that I know of is in the case of 
transportation over the land grant railroads. When they can be 
routed through that way to a terminal, why, obviously, there is some 
differential effected there, but aside from that vou have an established 
rate, and it is difficult to see how it would have any influence. In 
other words, hypothetically, if IT am fabricating gas stoves, as an 
illustration, and mv unit cost Is $100 a stove. or whatever the freight 
rate is to deliver it from point A to point B hy rail, compared with the 
truck rate for delivering it from one point to another there is a differ- 
ence between the truck rates and the freight rates. What is your 
iransportation specialist: officer determining that distinetion upon, 
the difference between the rail rate and the truck rate? Where is the 
function of distinction exercised there to the degree it is a saving 
device? 

Commander Wittiams. The first differentials we may have from 
published tariff rates are the section 22 ne goth ited rates for types of 
commodities. Therefore, we may be able to ship the stoves from the 
contractors’ plants to points of delivery at a cheaper rate than the 
contractor could, 

Mr. SuHepparp. Is that because of the fact that the rate upon that 
particular item is not an established freight rate? 

Commander Wittiams. It is established, but under the section 22 
negotiations we can get a preferential rate for volume business. 

Mr. Suepparp. From the railroads? 

Commander Wintutams. From the railroads. 

Admiral Royvr. The fact is that most of the contractors would 
rather have us take it f. 0. b. their plant because the title passes there. 

Mr. Suepparp. They want to get away from that headache of 
arguing about freight rates. 

Admiral Royar. And also the responsibility while it is under 
shipment. 

Mr. Surepparpb. Does this particular type of operation have any 
reflection upon your stock fund finance? 

Commander Wittiams. Specifically on pages 21, 30, ‘“Transporta- 
tion of eng of Supplies and Accounts Material to Point of First 
Destination,” is largely concerned with naval stock fund material, 

Mr. Suepearp. Does it have any reflection upon your issue prices? 

Commander Wittrams. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where vour cost is escalated by paying shipment 

point of delivery as against point of reception, it is not reflected in 
your unit costs in vour inventory? 

Commander Witiiams. That is correct, 


TRANSPORTATION OF AMMUNITION AND OTHER ORDNANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. On page 21-32 1 notice in your breakdown there 
ammunition, explosives, and other ordnance items. It would be 
obvious to me that procurement of this character is performed as a 
service for another division of the military; is that correct? 

Commander Wittiams. That is correct, sir. This table applies to 
shipments other than receipts at first destination. This applies to 
movement after it once has been received by a naval activity. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Received into the system and vou are transportin 
again from depot X to depot B, geographically speaking? 

Commander Witiiams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Ts that additional cost a reimbursable factor fron 
the agency for which vou are doing the service? 

Commander Wiiitams. No, sir. This budget activity covers a 
that tvpe of transportation for the Navy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is a total cost reflected against the appropria 
tion of Supplies and Accounts? 

Commander Winturams. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerpparp. And there is no reimbursement by the ordering 
service? , 

Commander Wiiitams. That is correct. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


. ss r } eres ‘ 

Mr. Suerparp. We will take up Project 3b—--Ocean  transporta- 
tion, wherein it is reflected that vour estimate for 1953 is $38,625,001 
and your estimate for 1952 is $42,507,000, or a decrease of $3,882,000 

me) | P y ] 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work into the record 
at this time, and vou will present vour justifications. 

(The purpose and scope of the work is as follows:) 

This project provides funds to cover ocean transportation charges for the moy 
ment of all Navy dry cargo ‘except Marine Corps requirements) and for the mov: 
ment of all Navy bulk petroleum (ineluding Marine Corps requirements). I: 
also includes costs ineurred through the movement of household goods and per 
sonal effects of military personnel to and between overseas points. The estimat: 
includes Ocean transportation ft requirements handled by the Military Sea 
Transportation Service regardless of whether or not shipments are lifted by com 
mereial vessels or by vessels operated by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
Phe estimate excludes all movements of eargo by vessels assigned to the activ: 
fleets 

The cargo lift requirements are based on the plans of the various bureaus and 
offices of the Navy. Tonnage requirements which have been summarized fo: 
the purpose of this estimate are analyzed by types of cargo to be lifted from ports 
of origin to ports of destination. The dollar requirements under this project 
are based upon rates formulated and furnished by the Military Sea Transportatio: 
Service. 

I shall insert a table in the record which indicates the tonnage to be lifted and 
the dollar requirements for ocean transportation of Navy dry cargo and petroleun 


-*s 


during fiseal year 1953. 


M/toi tn Dollars 


2,133, 600 
1, 600, 090 


710, 000 


REDUCTION IN SEA TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. What has developed whereby your ocean. trans- 
portation in 1953 reflected a reduction of almost $4,000,000 when one 
takes into consideration that all of our presentations so far have 
indicated an increase in activities? 

Commander Witiiams. This 1953 estimate is based on the assump- 
tion there will be no war in Korea, so that if you will notice on our dry 
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cargo table, even though there is an increase in the measurement 
tons—the number of tons we are going to issue to the fleet and over- 
seas bases are going to increase, the measurement ton-miles go down, 
indicating that the fleet will not be deployed at such great distances 
with a reduction in measurement ton-miles and a reduction in dollars. 

Mr. Suepparp. That has been based upon the proximity of the 
fleet instead of extended mileage? 

Commander Witiiams. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And that is the reason for the decrease of $3,000 ,000- 
plus, in general? 

Commander Wittiams. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparb. There is nothing new in this presentation that wi 
have not had under consideration in previous budgets, is there? 

Commander WiLLIAMs. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepearp. Other than the geographic aspect? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE RATES 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. You referred to the rates formulated and 
furnished by the Military Sea Transportation Service. What are 
those rates, and are they the same in 1953 as for 1952? 

Commander Wituiams. We have representatives here from the 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortnH. You gave us specific rates as far as the inland 
transportation was concerned. I do not see anything of that kind as 
far as the ocean transportation is concerned. 

Mr. Tayror. IT have those rates for 1952 as well as for the 1953 
budget. 

Mr. Wiecreswortn. What are they? 

Mr. Tayztor. The rates for general type cargo in 1952 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. This will be for dry cargo? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct, sir. I have 6-fold breakdown of dry 
cargo into that which is general, that which is refrigerated, ammuni- 
tion and explosives, special handling cargo, and bulk cargo. 

In 1953 there is an additional rate for the transportation of aircraft. 

Mr. WicGiesworts. Could I have a look at that breakdown? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. (Handing.) 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. It appears from the data that has been shown 
me here that the rates applicable for 1953 to dry cargo and to petro- 
leum products decrease somewhat. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the table be included in the record. 

It will show the rates charged for cargo in the five classifications, 
and the rate charged for petroleum in two classifications for the Navy 
in the fiscal vear 1952 with the resulting dollar costs, and the com- 
parable figures for 1953. 

That can be done very readily, ean it not? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see no objection to that. 
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Dry cargo and petroleum traffic rates of the Military Sea Transportation Service 


Type cargo 


Dry cargo: 
1. General 
2. Reefer 


Ammunition 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Volume in 
thousands 


Veasurement 

fon-miles 
$, 798, 363 
220, 274 


379, 361 


Rate per 


thousand | 


ton-miles 


Dollar 
requireme 


043, 


, 43, 


nt 


1» 060, 


4. Special handling 1 
Bulk 


, 042, 758 5, O79, 


Total 


6, 440, 756 26, 240, 
Lona ton-miles 

6, YSS, 5l6 

6, O15, 794 


15, 004, 310 


FISCAL YEAR 


1053 


\easurement 
ton-miles 
4,650, 353 


276, 267 


Dry cargo 
1, General 
2. Reefer 
Ammunition 
4. Special 


Bulk 


654, 
, 829, 
371, 


, 20d, 


589. 000 


000 
51, 000 
29, 000 


000 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Will vou state for the reeord what the over- 


all control is, if any, with respect to the rates charged? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. The Military Sea Transportation 
monthly advises each ef the users of that service what the cost that 
MISTS has incurred in rendering that service is. This information is 
also provided the Navy comptroller and the Coniptroller of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In addition to this monthly information, cumulative information for 
the vear to date, as well as the budget figures, are shown. From time 
to fime various meetings are held with each of the users of the service, 
as well as with the Navy comptroller, to ascertain that the rate and 
cost being incurred are in line with that which was projected in the 
budget. 

The basie regulations under which the Military Sea Transportation 
Service conducts business and incurs expense are set forth in its charter 
of operations under the industrial fund from the Department of De- 
fense and are approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the fiseal vear 1952 we started operations in the Militarv Sea 
Transportation Service under the so-called working capital fund. 
This is our operation of today as compared with the previous part 
vear of 1949 and 1950 and 1951 where we operated under what was 
then known as a management fund, 

Under the current operations under the working capital fund we 
conduet 


Service 


business and are finaneed in essence as a commercial com- 





panv might be, wherein we incur all expenses and bill back to the 
users of our service an amount which represents the services that we 
have rendered them and the rates that we are assessing. We operate 
to break even. 

Mr. Suepparp. What material advantage has the new system 
produced up to date? 

Mr. Taytor. Up to date it has essentially provided us with more 
realistic management information. Wenow know exactly what it costs 
to operate our organization and to operate our ships. Based upon 
that we are ina much better position to sit down and negotiate rates 
with commercial operators, 


COMPARISON WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sueprparp. Do vou take into consideration the same evaluation 
in setting up vour operational costs as private industry in a like 
function? 

Mr. Tayror. Yes; we do take them into consideration. 

There are many costs which a commereial company must bear that 
we do not. bear, however. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then if vou use them for comparative figures, how 
do you arrive at what would be an economic justice? We will say that 
X corporation operates a fleet of 10 ships. They amortize their ships 
They carry various and sundry insurance costs that go into the opera- 
tion. I could go onand on. That goes into their total operating costs 
which are refleeted at the end of any specific vear. 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is a considerable portion of those costs not 
reflected in the operation of Government-owned ships, or ships that 
are under lease to the Government, so if you are going to compare the 
operating figures just where do you draw the line of demarcation? 

Mr. Taytor. It would be very difficult, sir. We can segregate 
certain phases of it. We cannot segregate other phases of it. 
Basically, 80 to 85 percent of the cargo traffic which MSTS handles is 
moved in commercial vessels. We operate a small nucleus of cargo 
ships. The rate which we charge the user of our service is an average 
rate based on organizations moving the traffic most economically to 
the Government. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where we function in the capacity of transporting 
things oceanwise, due to the fact that we do not follow the same 
process of charging costs against operations, costs which are inevitably 
charged by private operators, to the degree that we do not do it, there 
is a subsidy involved in there, is that not so? 

Mr. ‘Taytor. You may call it that. 

Mr. SHepparp. What else could you call it? 

Mr. Taytor. There is a differential. 

Mr. SHepparp. Differential is perhaps a nicer-sounding word than 
subsidy, but the actual fact is that you do have to provide a certain 
subsidy to pick up that differential. 

Mr. Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has to be paid; there is no question about that 
Lam not taking an arbitrary point of view about it, but that is just a 
realistic point of view. There is nothing that we can do about it 
under the operational procedures that we follow. 
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Mr. WiGGLesworth. You say that 85 percent of the cargo goes in 
commercial vessels? 
Mr. Taytor. That is correct, su 


DETERMINATION OF TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Wigeteswortx. How is your rate of payment determined? 
You, | assume, negotiate for rates with the commercial lines involved, 
do you not? 

Mr. Taytor. We employ a number of different types of bottoms to 
render the service. The rate that we charge the users of our service 
is an average rate, regardless of how we move the materials. In other 
words, the primary users are the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and what we do is to plan the entire operations of the organization and 
arrive at the total cost and the total service that we expect to render. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. That includes what is paid to these com- 
mercial vessels? 

Mr. Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. How is that cost determined? 

Mir. Taytor. Depending upon the agreement or the type of vessel 
that we employ, we employ these vessels through the National Ship- 
ping Authority in which case they determine the actual costs, the rate. 
Where we move it on a special negotiation with a commere ‘ial organiza- 
tion—-what we call a shipping arrangement-—based on volume—we 
negotiate a rate below that of the existing commercial rate. We do 
ship some at the existing rate, minus a Government discount, you 
might eall it. That is small in volume. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. Can you indicate for the record an average 
figure for what is paid the commercial lines carrving 85 percent of this 
cargo as compared with what those lines would charge for commercial 
cargo? 

Mr. Taytor. I will get that information for vou. 

There is one thing that I would like to point out: One or two esti- 
mates must be made in arriving at such a comparison, since we deploy 
these commercial ships on routes and to ports where they would not 
go in normal commercial trade; where we charter the vessel, vou might 
say, ona per diem basis. We will send it to locations in the Far East 
and to certain of our military bases where there is no existing com- 
mercial route and it may distort the information somewhat that | 
would give vou, but I shall make a comparison, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. I wish that vou would give us the best com- 
parison vou can. 

Mr. Tayntor. Surely, sir. 
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TyprcAL DIFFERENTIAL IN Costs BETWEEN SrRAIGHT COMMERCIAL RATES AND 
THoseE OptaineD THROUGH SpectaL ARRANGEMENTS BY MILITARY SEA 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Sample voyage: West coast, United States, to the Far East 


Special MSTS arrangement 

Straight com- 
mercial berth 

rate ' per meas 
urement ton 


Shipping con- Time charter 
tract rate pel rate per mea 
Ineasurement urement tor 
ton 
General $47. 70 $18. 80 
Special handling 33000 
Planes By 75 
Reeler KOO 
Bulk “ ‘ ‘ 11. 20 
Ammunition (small arms 71. 25 


Berth rates indicated have been adjusted by deletion of stevedoring costs, f 


2? Rate “open” in Taritl, estimated rate shown 


NOTES 


(1) All rates are based on nonemergency conditions existing in th 

oy ages 

2) NA indicates not applicable. 

(3) Straight commercial berth rates are the posted rates charged any 
companies for essentially small lot shipments. 

4) Shipping contracts are special arrangements between MSTS and the commercial companies provid 
ng a preferential rate to MSTS because of volume in most cases in excess of 1,006 is, and 

sured continued business 


Time charter arrangements are these whereby MSTS charters an entire ship on a per-diem ba 


As MSS has the complete ship available at all times a significantly reduced cost per ton can be ot 
PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Mir. WigGLeswortH. There are no passengers in this item we are 
considering here? 

Mr. Tayntor. That is true. 

Mr. WigGLesworth. But what vou have said with respect to carve 
would be applicable with respect to passengers? 

Mr. Tayntor. It is not. 

Mr. WicGLesworrnu. Just to complete the picture, can vou indicate 
briefly what the situation is with regard to passengers? 

Mr. Taytor. The situation is essentially that all of the passengers 
we transport are moved in vessels which we ourselves, the Military 
Sen Trans ortation Service, man with civil service crews. 

Mr. WigGueswortH. What is the basis of the rate charged? 

Mr. Taytor. The basis of the rate charged is the cost of operating 
the ship to the Military Sea Transportation Service as compared with 
the volume of passenger traffie service we render, sir. 

1 think it approximates about 4!, cents for cabin accommodations 
per mile, and about 14, cents per troop passenger mile. 


FINANCE 


Mr. SHEppARD. We will take up the next item reflected on pages 
21-36 of the justifications. 

We will insert pages 21-36 and the first paragraph on pages 21 
in the record, 
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Budget activity No. 4—Finance 


1051 actual] | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$2, 384, 464 $3, 920, 600 $4, 450, 000 
4, 659, 322 6, 146, 600 | A 6S), 200 


2, 248, 141 2, $25, 900 42, 700 


> 
th), 224, 099 8, 970, 400 §. AO. LOO 


1, 380, 000 


«il 


1951 actual i - a $2, 384, 464 
1952 estimate 3, 920, 600 
1953 estimate . 150, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WOR'* 


this project provide for the performance of audit funetions for the 

f the Navy comparable to those performed by commercial publie 

i ns. Audit funetions are performed under centralized direction by 

all professionally statfed field offices at various locations where operations are 
being eondueted in which the Navy has a predominant or substantial audit 
terest. The scope of work performed by the cost inspection service is Navy- 
wide (except under Bureau of Yards and Docks Public Works contraets) but it is 
ot limited to Navy contracts. Under an expanded coordinated audit program 
developed by the armed services, the cost inspection service has assumed audit 
cognizance over a large number of Army and Air Foree contracts at locations of 
the Navy has a predominant and/or sub- 
ly four hundred (400) common cost-type 
contractors have been assigned under this coordinated audit program to date. 
Additional contractors are expected to be brought under this program as the base 


common Cost-type contractors where 
stantial audit interest. Approximat 
} j 
i ‘ 


ec! 
I 
industrial participation is broadened during 1953. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCE 
Lhe ul expe nd ne | alanee as of December Sl, 1951, Was s] 1,160,545. 


Mr. Suepeparp. [ see vou are making a request covering four 
branches of operation under items 4a, 4b, 4c, and 4d. 

Your total estimate for 1953 is reflected as being $21,380,000, and 
your estimate for 1952 is reflected as being $21,861,500. 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 


COST INSPECTION SERVICE 


\Ir. Suepparp. We will take up item 4a, “Cost Inspection Service.” 
Your estimate for 1953 is $4.450.000, and for 1952 it was $3,920,600. 
You will justify item 4a, 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Admiral Royar. The most important function performed by the 
cost Inspection service is the determination of the accounting accuracy 
of contractors’ cost representations where such costs are the basis 
for contract price negotiations and/or reimbursement. Dependence 
on the cost inspection offices for this service permits the Navy to 
accelerate the defense effort and in addition results in substantial 
savings to the Government. During 1953 the highly trained profes- 
sional staff of the cost inspection service will be expanded sufficiently 
io permit competent cost surveillance of the expanded Navy procure- 
ment program. New offices will be established at contractors’ plants 
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where the size of cost-tvpe production contracts merit the establish- 
ment of such offices. The level of operations of the cost inspection 
service is directly affected by the total procurement program of the 
Department of the Navy and by the extent to which contractors’ 
cost representations are the basis for contract price negotiation 
and/or reumbursement. Increased workload will stem primarily from 
the following types of procurement: 

(a) Expanded aircraft: procurement program involving airframes, 
engines, propellers and aircraft components. 

(b) Shipbuilding program involving new construction, conversion 
to advanced air and antisubmarine type, repair and alteration, ship 
components and possible large volume of Army procurement of 
barges, tugs, ete, 

(¢) Ordnance and ordnance stores. 

d) Research and development, basic and applied. 

(©) Facilities (all technical bureaus 

(f) Miscellaneous other audit work including the audits of rentals 
paid under facilities contracts, audits under royalty agreements, 
accounting reviews of termination settlement proposals, financial 
investigations, audits and reviews in connection with controlled bank 
accounts and advances to contractors, special audits and investiga- 
tions as mav be required or directed. 

During fiscal vear 1951, the cost inspection service, in the perform- 
ance of its assigned mission, performed 4,386 audits on all types of 
contracts under its cognizance and saved for the Government an 
estimated $45,084,000. These savings were accomplished through 
disallowances on cost-tvpe contracts, exclusions under termination 
settlement proposals, reductions of fixed overhead rates included. in 
cost-type contracts, exclusion of home office expenses included in 
contracts, and by various other operations. It is estimated that 
savings to the Government in relative amounts will be accomplished 
in fiscal vears 1952 and 19538, 

On page 21-39 is a table which gives you the workload on cost 
inspection. 

CONTRACT AUDITS 


Mr. Suerpparp. | would like to refer to page 21-36 of your justifica- 
tions under purpose and scope of the work. You say: 

The scope of work performed by the Cost Inspection Service is Navy-wide, 
except under Bureau of Yards and Docks public works contracts. 

How are such contracts audited? 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Yards and Docks handle that 
themselves. 

Mr. Suepparn. It is not reflected through your Bureau at all? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, vou have no cognizance over that 
type of operation? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. In the last line on that page vou say: 

The Cost Inspection Service has assumed audit cognizance over a large number 
of Army and Air Foree contracts ' 


What does vour experience indicate? About how many have vou 
had to the last cut-off date that you could give us? 
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Mr. Moor. In 1952 we are estimating that the number of contracts 
that the Navy will audit for the Army and the Air Force will be 1,250. 
The comparable figure for 1953 is 1,700. 

Mr. SHepparp. Can vou tell me what your approximate manpower 
is that is involved in the first amount that vou gave me? 

Mr. Moor. It is approximately 15 percent of our workload and 
measures against employment of 752 at the present time, which 
means that we have approximately 112 man-vears of effort involved 
in the auditing of Army and Air Force contracts. 

Mr. Sueppsrp. Then your proportionate increase anticipated in 
1953 in that category reflects an equal percentage? 

Mr. Moor. An equal percentage, sir. 


SAVINGS AFFECTED BY COST AUDITS 

Mer. SHerrarp. | notice this language on pages 21-37: 

Dependence on the cost inspection offices for this service permits the Navy to 
accelerate the defense effort and in addition results in substantial savings to the 
Government. 

Explain how vou can justify that statement. What modus operandi 
is involved here that creates the basis for that statement? 

Admiral Royar. Do you mean the acceleration of the defense 
effort? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Royar. That simply means that cost questions that have 
come up In operation are settled on the spot rather than having to be 
sent in to Washington for settlement. You can make those settle- 
ments right then and there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That eliminates the transshipment of files and 
various and sundry other operations? 

Admiral Royar. It cuts down a great deal of correspondence 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Sueprarp. Further down I see this languace: 

During 1953 the highly trained professional stat? of the Cost Inspection Servic 
will be expanded sufficiently to permit competent cost surveillance of the expanded 
Navy procurement program. 

\pproximately how much of this do vou anticipate will be effective, 
and by how many people? 

Admiral Royar. We expect to go up in the civilian man-Vears from 
757 in 1952 to 849 In 1953. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Reflected on pages 21-38 of the justifications | note 
this language: 

During the fiscal vear 1951 the Cost Inspeetion Service, in the performance of its 
assigned mission, performed 4,586 audits on all tvpes of contracts under its cogni- 
zanee and saved to the Government an estimated $45,084,000. 

What was your estimate for 1952 and what do you contemplate 
for 1953 in this same category? 

Mr. Moor. Our estimate for 1953 is based on our increased work- 
load, or dollar amount to be audited, and that figure is 25 percent 
greater than our average for 1952, which would make approximately 
an $11,250,000 increase over the $45,000,000, or a figure of $56,300,000. 
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Mr. Snpepparp. Having used the fiscal year 1951 as your criterion, 
what was your figure in 1952? 

Mr. Moor. The last figure we have for 1952 is through November, 
and I do not have the figure with me, Mr. Sheppard. I will insert it. 

Mr. Suepparp. For comparative purposes you will have to get 
that and supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


The estimated savings accruing from cost inspection service through November 
1951 are $21,000,000. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF AUDITS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Reflected on page 21-29 is a breakdown, or a 
description wherein vou establish the dollar volume of contracts under 
audit in thousands of dollars. 

I wish that vou would explain what vou mean by each type of audit 

Commander Witirams. The cost type contract is one in which the 
Government contracts to meet all costs plus a fixed fee. 

The fixed type, the fixed price category 

Mr. Suepparp. That is vour middle column reflected there? 

Commander Wiitiams. Yes. There the Cost Inspection Service 
concerns itself with prenegotiation, termination settlements, redeter- 
mination clauses and forward pricing. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, this is a negotiated contract? 

Commander Wititams. The cost elements of negotiated contracts 
are 
Mr. SHEPPARD. You fix the figure. You fix an established figure 
right at the beginning by negotiation; is that right? 

Commander Wititiams. Or it may even be by competitive bidding 
with a redetermination clause. 

Mr. Snepparp. It is in the fixed cost category by some modus 
operandi. 

Commander WititiamMs. With a determined unit price 

Mr. SHepparp. And that is what causes the difference between 
that and vour cost-ty pe contract, functionally speaking? 

Commander WitiiaAMs. Yes 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, your third column is entitled, “Other.” 
What would fall in that category? You have discussed the cost type 
and the fixed-price type. What will be included in “Other? 

Commander Wittiams. It includes the audit of rentals paid under 
facilities contracts; audits under royalty agreements: accounting 
reviews of termination settlements proposals, and financial investiga- 
tions; audits and reviews in connection with controlled bank accounts 
and advances to contractors, and other special audits that mav be re- 
quested. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, this is a sort of catch-all that cares 
for certain given tvpes of functions that are not classified in the 
categories of cost type and fixed-price type? 

Commander Wiiirams. That is right. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. The concern that I expressed a while ago with 
respect to equipment reappears in your table on page 21-37, where for 
the vear 1951 vou had $690,000 expended for equipment, and your 
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request for this year is about the same. It is running more or less 
ona level. Will you give us a picture of what replacements have to 
be made and why they are necessary? 

Commander Wintuiams. This table showing the equipment applies 
to all the projects in this budget activity. It includes in addition to 
the Cost Inspection office our field branch, our Navy regional accounts 
offices, and our Navy accounts disbursing offices. ‘Those are our large 
disbursing offices making payments on public vouchers, military pay 
accounts, and allotments. 

A Jarge number of these offices were wartime established; were 
equipped at that time with wooden desks and chairs which have 
served now for 8 or 9 vears and have to be replaced at this time because 
they are being broken. 

In addition, the office labor-saving devices have reached a stage 
where tt is no longer economical to give them a major overhaul and 
repair, and under established criteria we, on an individual screening 
basis, replace them. 

Mr. Fernanpez. IT suppose that again here a large amount of that 
expenditure is for additional filing eabinets and things of that nature. 

Commander Witirams. There are, for instance, at the field branch 
a great number of EAM card files that have been in use for a long 
period of time, purchased during the war and made of wood, which 
are now breaking up and have to be replaced with new equipment. 


DETAIL OF EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT 


Mer. Fernanpez. How much of that expenditure represents furni- 
ure, desks and chairs, cabinets, and so forth, that have to be replaced 
because of age? Could vou tell us approximately the amount? 

Commander Winirams. We can furnish a breakdown between office 
furniture and labor-saving devices, for the record, 

Mr. Fernanpez. I will be glad to have that in the record. 

The material referred to is as follows: ) 


Equ | Total yu 

Adding machine 10 $52, 500 
Addressograpt ‘ } 
Bookkeeping accounting machine 15 | 
Caleulitor 222 
Checksigners S| 
Checkwriters 24 | 
Duplicators 13 
(sr iphoty pe s 

: ist rhe iT 7 

Cypewriters fy.) d i 

Ae | {Electric { 








Automatic cashier rh 
Check-cutting machine 5 | 2, 628 
Chairs 212 7 ( 
Desks ele 
Filing eabinets 2s 
Miscell 1S 

Grand total 1, 52 i M 


‘sss 


to 
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to 
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TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Fernanpez. I notice in that same table item 15, “Taxes and 
Assessments, $80,200.) What do you mean by taxes and assessments? 

Commander Winiiams. That is the payment made under social! 
security for the payroll of civil-service personnel who have not become 
permanent employees. 

Mr. Soepparp. With reference to pages 21-39, in the first column, 
which reflects your cost-plus-a-fixed-fee operation, it is indicated that 
vou received in the current year $1,250,000,060 worth of jobs to audit. 
Is my statement correct as it applies to that figure? 

Mer. Moor. That is correct, sir; to be received in 1952. 

Mr. Suepparn. If vou take your backlog of 1952 of $2,900,000,060 
plus the estimate of $1,250,000,000, vou will come up with $4,150,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That means a very heavy load of the so-called 
cost-plus-a-lixed-fee operation, does if not? 

Commander Wintirams. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do vou have anything to do with regard to policy 
in that type of function as against fixed price operation, or are you 
merely auditing a procedure handed down to vou? 

Commander Wiutiiams. We are in essence auditing contracts made 
by other people over whom we have no control, 

Mr. SuHepparn. So, if we wish to discuss the inadequacy of cost 
plus a fixed fee function as against the fixed price function, we would 
obviously have to discuss that with some other echelon? 

Commander Winiiams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiecLtesworrn. Following that line of thought, I notice that 
there is recited at the bottom of page 21-38, as one means whereby 
the savings referred to were effected, ‘The disallowance on cost type 
contracts.” Does that not mean that you do in fact deal with cost 
type contracts? 

Admiral Royar. We do, yes. Those cost tvpe contracts were given 
to the Cost Inspection Service for cost surveillance and audit. 

Commander Witurams. The disallowances on such contracts are 
on such things as advertisement expense and entertaimment expense. 


RECIPROCAL SERVICES 


Mr. Suepparp. With respect to the amount of work vou do inthis 
category for the Army and the Air Foree, is there any compensation 
or reimbursement? Is it a two-way street or a one-way street? 

Admiral Royar. It is a three-way street. If we are ina plant, for 
example, that has both Army and Navy contracts and ours is the 
major contract, then we automatically audit the Army contract, and 
vice versa, if the Army is in a plant with the major contract, they audit 
it for us, 

Mr, Suepparp. The answer then is the same answer that we received 
the other day to an interrogation emanating from another purpose. — It 
is a fact that there is a reciprécal aspect connected with the matter 
dependent upon the predominant factor that is in the plant where the 
production is under way? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
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CONTRACT OVERHEAD ALLOWANCES 


Mr. WicGieswortn. | understand then from what vou have said 
to the chairman that this activitv has nothing whatever to do with 
deciding whether a given contractor shall be on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis or on a fixed-price basis? 

Commander Witiiams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WigGieswortn. But if items are improperly included in the 
cost, then of course, vou do have jurisdiction when it comes to audit- 
ing a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract? 

Commander Wittrams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WieGLeswortH. You state also in reference to the means 
whereby the saving referred to is effected, 

Reductions of fixed overhead rates included in cost-type contracts. 

What is the policy as to the allowance of fixed overhead rates 
included in contracts? 

Admiral Royar. Do vou mean as to the amount? 

Mr. WiagGiesworth. What is allowed and what is not allowed? 
Here is a field in which there could be tremendous amounts involved 
that Uncle Sam must pay. I want to get some idea of the policy. 

Admiral Royar. [do not have that with me, but [ can supply it 
for the record if you would like to have it. I know that there is a 
fixed policy as to overhead. Now, where the cost inspector comes in 
would be ina situation like this: If he determines that the overhead 
is not in accordance with the policy -is too great--then he has the 
power to go in and cut that down. 

Mir. WicGLeswortu. To disallow it? 

Admiral Royar. To disallow it. As to exactly what that is, | 
would be glad to furnish for the record, 

Mr. WiaGLesworthH. | would like very much to get a statement for 
the record that will indicate what the Navy's policy is with reference 
to the allowance of overhead in contracts where it comes into the 
picture; what type of costs are permissible in the overhead allowed, 
and to what extent Is amortization included, and percentagewise or 
otherwise some rough average picture of what overhead amounts to 
in these contracts in dollars and cents. Can that be supphed for the 
record? 

Admiral Royar. Yes; we can get you something on that. 

(The information referred is as follows: 


COST INSPECTION 


Normally allowed overhead items in cost type contracts 

(a) Advertising in trade and technical journals, provided such advertising does 
not offer specific products for sale but is placed for the purpose of offering financial 
support to journals which are valuable for the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion within the contractor’s industry. 

(b) Bonds and insurance, including self-insurance. 

ce) Compensation of corporate officers, executives, and department heads. 
The term “compensation” includes all amounts paid or set aside, such as salaries, 
rovalties, license fees, bonuses, pension, retirement and deferred compensation 
benefits. The total compensation of an individual may be questioned and the 
amount allowed may be limited; and in connection therewith, consideration will 
be given to the relation of the total compensation to the services rendered. 

d) Depreciation and depletion, based on cost of acquisition. 
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(e) Directors and executive committee fees and expenses; the expenses of stock- 
holders meetings, annual reports, and reports and returns prepared for govern- 
mental authorities; and registry and transfer charges resulting from changes in 
ownership of securities issued by the contractor. 

(f) Freight, transportation, and material handling. 

(g) Improvement of working conditions, emplover-emplovee relations and 
standards of performance. 

(h) Jigs, dies, fixtures, patterns, drawings, and special tools. 

() Legal, accounting, and consulting services and related expenses, 

(7) Manufacturing and production engineering, that is, engineering related 
immediately to manufacturing and production as distinguished from research, 
experimentation, and development. 

k) Materials and supplies 

(4) Memberships in trade, business and professional organizations. 

(m) Miscellaneous office and administrative services and supplies, including 
communication expenses, 

(n) Overtime compensation for direct or indirect labor, to the extent expressly 
provided for elsewhere in the contraet or otherwise authorized by the Government. 

(0) Patents, purchased designs, and royalty payments, to the extent expressly 
provided for elsewhere in the contract or otherwise authorized by the Government. 

(p) Pension, retirement, group health, accident and life insurance plans. 

(q) Plant maintenance and protection. 

(r) Recruiting (including “help wanted” advertising) and training of personnel. 

(s) Research and development specifically applicable to the supplies or services 
covered by the contract. 

(t) Salaries and wages, direct and indirect. 

(u) Subcontracts and purchase orders. 

(v) Taxes, 

(w) Traveling expenses. 

(x) Vacation, holiday and severance pay, sick leave and military leave, to the 
extent required by law, by emplover-employee agreement or by the contractor’s 
established policy. 


Policy on depreciation allowable and amortization of facilities 


Allowances for depreciation are computed on the basis of spreading the original 
cost of the assets to be depreciated over their estimated useful life, 
Amortization of property acquired under certificates of necessity is not being 
allowed as such, instead normal depreciation (computed in accordance with the 
statement in the preceding paragraph) is being allowed. 
» * 2 s * = * 


The normal percent of overhead to total contract cost, 33 percent. 

Mr. WiaGlLeswortn. Where is this Cost Inspection Service that is 
covered by Project 4a located? 

Admiral Royar. The administrative office is here in Washington, 
and then we have regional offices scattered over the country from which 
the cost inspectors operate. 

Mr. WicGuesworrh. You mean as distinct from the offices re- 
ferred to in items 4b, 4c, and 4d? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, they are separate. 


FIELD PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGLesworrn. When you tell us that you would like to have 
849 civilian personnel in 1953 as compared to 757 in 1952 and 480 in 
1951, that is applicable to a central departmental office? 

Admiral Royavr. No, sir, that is in the field. 

Mr. WicgGLtesworrn. Is that all field? 

Admiral Royar. That is all field. 
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FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Wicaiesworrn. How many field offices does that figure apply 
to? 

Mr. Moor. We have 6 regional field offices; 21 field branch offices, 
and 40 resident cost inspection offices that are actually located in the 
contractors’ plants. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WiaGursworrn. Is there any military personnel at any of those 
stations? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Can you give me the over-all military 
personnel? 

Mr. Moor. The over-all military personnel as of December 31, 1951, 
was 62. 

Mr. WieGurswortn. And for 1953. 

Mr. Moov. For 1953 it is estimated at 60. 

Mr. WicgGuesworrn. That is roughly 900 people vou are contem- 
plating employing in 1953 in the offices just mentioned? 

The resident cost inspection offices would be very small, I take it’ 

Mr. Moor. They would, sir. 

Mr. Wicaiesworrn. Just one or two people at each one of the 
plants? 

Mr. Moor. That is the approximate average. They do vary 
depending upon the size of the plant and the number of contracts 
involved at the plant. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. What does a field branch office look like? 

Mr. Moor. A field branch office is a branch office located geo- 
graphically where it can handle several large contractors and yet be 
close enough in order to properly handle those contracts. They will 
also vary in size. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. What is the maximum and what is the mini- 
mum, or what is the average? 

Mr. Moor. They will range from approximately 12 to 25, or an 
average of approximately 18. 

Mr. WigGiesworrn. What do your regional field offices run in size? 

Mr. Moor. The regional field offices are geographically split on 
the east coast, the west coast, and in the central area. 

On the east coast there are approximately 400. Some of these, of 
course, represent duplications in that the personnel move from a 
branch office to the central office as the workload varies. 

The Cost Inspection Service in the central area approximates 150, 
and in the western area approximately 125. 

A straight addition would not give you the total because of the 
fluctuations between the branch offices and the central offices. 

Mr. Wige.tesworrn. Then over and above that, vou have a 
departmental set-up. 

Mr. Moor. Purely administrative, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLesworrn. How large is that? 

Mr. Moor. At the present time, sir, we have 30 people involved 
in the central administration in Washington and we plan for 28 in 
1953. 

Mr. WicGLteswortn. That is wholly civilian? 

Mr. Moor. The figures that I have given you are wholly civilian. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. Is there military personnel in there? 

Mr. Moor. There are 4 military involved. 

Mr. WicGLeswortn. In addition to this, you have the Cleveland 
branch and the Navy Accounts disbursing offices and the Navy re- 
gional accounts offices, which we will cover subsequently. They are 
part and parcel of the over-all set-up? 

Admiral Royar. All a part of this activity, the finance activity. 
They have nothing whatever to do with cost inspection, however. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. What you have just given us is the cost 
inspection service only? 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. Complete? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLteswortnH. I wish that you would give us a breakdown 
for the record similar to those that | have asked for the other items. 
Give us a breakdown of the field set-up as a whole by job classifications 
and the costs in each instance. 

Mr. Moor. On a functional basis, or on a civil service job classi- 
fication basis? 

Mr. Wigeiesworrn. I would rather have it on a job basis if I 
could to show what they are actually doing. 

Mr. Moor. Yes. 


(The information referred to is as follows: 
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FIELD BRANCH, CLEVELAND 


Mr. SHeprarp. We will take up Project 4b—-Field Branch, Cleve- 
land. 

Your estimate for 19535 1s $5,681,200. Your estimate for 1952 
was $6,146,600. This indicates a decrease of $465,400. 

Admiral Royar. Funds for this project provide for the operation 
of the Field Branch, Cleveland, Ohio, which is the nerve center of 
the Navy military pay svstem. This office pays allotments, mustering- 
out payments, retired and retainer pay and death and uniform gra- 
tuities for the entire Navy; issues savings bonds purchased by allot- 
ments of naval personnel; performs administrative examination and 
accounting analyses of closed pay records for all naval personnel! semi- 
annually and for closed pay records upon discharge; adjudicates 
arrears of pay claims of naval personnel; and settles General Account- 
ing Office exceptions to accounts of Navy disbursing officers. In- 
cluded in the estimate is the sum of $15,000 for the purpose of reim- 
bursing the general account of advances for losses in the accounts 
of Navy disbursing officers arising from exchange of foreign currency 
and acceptance of counterfeit currency, and from such other causes 
as may be approved for relief pursuant to the Act of July 11, 1919. 

The effectiveness of the Navy pay system is highly dependent 
upon the centralized control exercised, and operations performed by 
the Field Branch. In addition, Navy-wide centralization of fune- 
tions results in substantial savings to the Government. The level of 
operation of the Field: Branch is largely dependent upon the military 
strength of the Navy. The workload for each function performed 
at the Field Branch has been projected month by month through 
fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 based upon the effect of military strength 
upon workload. The 1953 projection reflects a constant workload 
at end 1952 level for service elements of the Field Branch and a 
proportionately increasing workload for elements directly affected 
by the military strength of the Navy. Man-vear requirements for 
the program represent the conversion of work units into man-years 
after giving effect to an estimated 10 percent increase in labor pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr. SHepearp. The table on the next page is the functional break- 
down indicating in the first column ‘‘Work units,’ and then the 
respective percentages set forth under 1951, 1952 and 1953, and the 
last column shows the increase and the decrease? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. While you reflect a series of workload percentage 
increases in vour last column, there appears under the title ‘Civilian 
Man-vear Requirements” a decrease of 8.3. percent. How is that 
accomplished? 

Admiral Royar. That is accomplished by an increase in labor 
productivity —more efficiency. 

Mr. SHepparD. Your workload is reflected in the seven funetions 
and vour 19538 workload stiows an increase over 1952, is that correct? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is there anything specifically new in this project 
as compared with last vear’s presentation? 
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Admiral Royar. No, sir; there is nothing specifically new. The 
workload inerease, of course, is attributed to the enlarged naval 
population, and the additional work caused thereby. 

Mr. Suepparp. [tis evident that you are intensifying the decrense 
in your manpower request as sgainst vour workload pretty generally. 
This has been brought about within the last year, vou sav? 


USE OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


Admiral Royar. The last vear, ves. As we brought out before, 
since Korea started manpower moved up pretty fast and we got a 
number of bodies aboard. Now we are beginning to get the effeets of 
the training and the shaking down and better organization all the way 
through. , 

Mr. Surprarp. Has there been any specialized board of review 
such as we have had interjected into some other procedures, depart- 
mental-wise, whereby frequently the Navy top echelon sees fit to call 
In industrialists and businessmen for the purpose of surveying and 
looking over certain aspects of the business side of miliaary operations 
for the purpose of comment as to what might be timpreved. and 
forth? Has there been anv such board that has reviewed your 
operations on the finance side? 

Commander Wiiitams. We have had none. We are now discuss- 
ing with the management engineering firms the possibility of such an 
investigation. 

Admiral Royar. There has not been any general committee come 
in. 

Mr. Suepparp. What has been your experience when you have 
gone into the open market for the purpose of getting the benefit of 
unbiased technique and experience for survey purposes, meaning by 
that, surveying certain operations within the confines of supplies and 
accounts for the purpose of getting their unbiased report as to effi- 
ciency in operations; for example—if you would do it this way vou 
would save money, or, we do not find your svstem functioning very 
efficiently in this category, and so forth. 

Have vou had any experience in the past 2 vears where you have 
called in groups of that character, not specific cally for finance, but for 
any aspect of the functions that fall within the furisdiction of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Royar. Definitely we have. We have had several groups 
with whom [ have been in contact personally. One group came in 
last fall and made a study or survey of supply demand control points 
in order to get a general idea of our supply functions. They gave a 
very fine report to the Seeretary of the Navy. They said that the 
operation was so much larger than any known business in the United 
States, that it surprised them a great deal. They gave the Secretary 
sever: al suggestions. One suggestion they made in that case was 
that where purchasing is done by other Bureaus, Supply Corps of- 
ficers should be utilized to perform these contracting functions who 
would operate under the command of the Bureau chiefs. They were 
impressed with the ability of the Supply Corps officers to do the 
purchasing work. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The men that you have in the supply department 
are specifically trained in that work? 
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Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarb. And their duties are not diversified? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That would again throw an issue of that character 
into the so-called specialized application as against the diversified 
application, and of course, we are living today in a world of highly 
specialized concepts, and particularly does that apply in the business 
world. 

Admiral Royar. Another group of men came in from the Chrysler 
Corporation and they told us that the methods used in our supply 
system were, to a large degree, parallel to those used in their system 
and to those of similar concerns who have material management 
problems. They surveyed the spare parts supply systems. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you know anything about the cost of those 
surveys? 

Admiral Royar. Those two surveys did not cost us anything. 
They were voluntary on the part of business. 

Mr. Suepparp. They are to be complimented for doing that. 

Admiral Royar. The only possible cost was the transportation cost 
that was paid them from point to point. 

Mr. SHeprarn. No fee? 

Admiral Royar. No fee, but only travel expenses. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Under the column “Work units,’’ opposite the 
function entitled “Fiscal Direction and Administration,” you have 
the words “Productive Mo M’s administered.”’ What does that M/M’s 
mean? 

Admiral Royavr. That means man-months. That should have been 
written out in full 

Mr. Ferxanpez. Is there any relation between the first function 
and the one at the bottom, the civilian man-vear requirements? — I 
notice the decrease is proportionately about the same. 

Commander Witurams. That is the man-months included in the 
1.425 man-vears exclusive of the overhead functions. 

Mr. WiaGueswortn. The funetions of this branch are apparently 
in part actual payment and part auditing closed pay records; is that 
correct? 

Commander Wiiitams. That is correct. It is an administrative 
examination of the pay records rather than audit, which is performed 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Wigeieswortn. What do vou mean by ‘administrative ex- 
amination’’? 

Commander Wititams. It is a check on the returns of the disburs- 
ing officer to insure that all vouchers are present and properly signed. 

Mr. Wigeresworrn. Fiseal disbursing applies to such things as 
mustering-out pay and retired pay? 

Commander Witurams. That is correct. Plus the actual checks 
issued in payment of allotments. 

Mr. Wieareswortu. | wish that you would furnish a breakdown 
such as IL have asked for before, showing the set-up in this branch; 
(a) for the fiscal year 1952; (6) for the fiscal year 1953, by job assign- 
ment and cost. 

Commander Wiiitims. We will do that, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicgGLeswortn. Is there any military personnel in_ this 
picture? 

Commander WitiiaMs. There is, sir. 

Mr. WicGteswortnH. Could we have those figures? 

Mr. Moor. The military personnel on board on December 31 were 
59. For the fiseal vear 1953 the estimate is 60. 


NAVY ACCOUNTS DISBURSING OFFICES 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will now take up Item 4¢e—Navy Accounts 
Disbursing Offices. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $2,742,700. The estimate for 1952 was 
$2,843,900. This shows a decrease of $81,200. 

Admiral Royar. Funds for this project finance the operation of 
fourteen (14) Navy accounts disbursing offices, which provide cen- 
tralized disbursing services for military personnel within assigned 
areas, Services include the maintenance of pay accounts and the 
payment of pay and allowances, and the preparation and payment 
of travel claims. Military personnel served include personnel of the 
Regular Navy and Naval Reserve on extended active duty, naval 
reserve personnel on training duty and organized reserve personne! 
entitled to drill pay. 

No change in ‘the number of Navy accounts disbursing offices 
supported is contemplated. The level of operations of the Navy 
accounts disbursing offices is dependent upon the active duty military 
strength of the Navy, the strength of the organized reserve entitled 
to drill pay and upon the rate of turn-over of military personne! 
served by the Navy accounts disbursing offices. The workload for 
each function performed at Navy accounts disbursing offices has been 
projected through fiseal vears 1952 and 1953 based upon planned 
active and organized reserve strength and actual workmeasurement 
experience during the last 6 months of fiscal vear 1951. The 1953 
projection reflects a constant over-all workload at end 1952 level with 
compensating increases and decreases in areas affected by active duty 
pay aecounts and organized Reserve accounts respectively. Man- 
vear requirements for the program represent the conversion of pro- 
jected workload after giving effect to an estimated 10 percent increase 
in labor productivity. 

The next page gives the supplemental data and gives the workload 
breakdown, 

NUMBER OF DISBURSING OFFICES 


Mr. SHerparp. With reference to vour language under the purpose 
and scope of work, what is the relationship of the disbursing functions 
here to those referred to under project 1g, “Supply centers and depot”? 
Is there any relationship there at all, and if so, what? 

Commander Wittiams. Function 1-g is primarily the pavroll of 
civilians and stores accounting. This funetion is purely payments of 
military personnel, 

Mr. Suerparp. This has nothing to do with the payment of the 
activity of the civilian pavrolls of the Navv? 
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Commander Wittiams. No, sir. 

Admiral Royavr. No, sir; this has no civilian payments. 

Mr. WiaGieswortrh. How many of these disbursing offices have 
you? 

Admiral Royar. We have 14, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WicGieswortx, And vou have 747 civilian personnel now and 
you want 713°? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 

Mir. WicGLteswortn. Is the military personnel engaged in this 
work? 

Commander Witutams. There are 437 military personnel in this 
project. 

Mr. WiaeLteswortn. In 1952? 

Commander Witiiams. In 1952, and a projection of 440 in 1953. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortrn. Will vou give us a similar over-all breakdown 
for this activitv? I want it for the 2 vears. 

Commander Wiutiams. We will, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 
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Mr. WiaGtesworth. What ts the distinction between fiscal dis- 
bursing on the one hand and payment of military and Organized Re- 
serve personnel on the other? 

Commander Wiiurams. The fiscal disbursing function covers the 
actual check-writing operation while the payment of active duty per- 
sonnel and the payment of Organized Reserve personnel cover the 
maintenance of the pay accounts, the actual postings to the pay ree- 
ords. 

NAVY REGIONAL ACCOUNTS OFFICES 


Mr. SHepparp. We will now take up item 4d, Navy regional ac- 
counts offices. 

The estimate for 1953 is $8,506,100, and the estimate for 1952 was 
$8,970,400. This reflects a decrease of $464,300. 

Admiral Royar. Funds for this project are for the operation of 
13) Navy regional accounts offices which provide centralized and 
Navy-wide disbursing for material and services and regional examina- 
tion and consolidation of accounting and financial data. 

Experience has shown that the payment of dealers’ bills in central- 
ized offices permits an assembly-line operation resulting in increased 
efficiency and economy. Likewise, the examination and consolidation 
of financial and accounting reports at the regional level not only in- 
crease efficiency but produce more timely reports for management. 
No change in the number of Navy regional accounts offices is contem- 
plated. The level of operations of Navy regional accounts offices is 
dependent upon the military strength of the Navy, the number and 
level of operations of shore mstallations and ships, and the extent o7 
the total Navy procurement program. The military strength of the 
Navy and material used Navy-wide are two predictable factors which 
are 2 basis jor determining the requirements for this program. The 
workload for each function performed at Navy regional accounts 
offices has been projected month by month through fiseal vears 1952 
and 1953 based upon the various factors enumerated above and actual 
work measurement experience during the last 6 months of fiscal vear 
1951. The 1953 projection reflects a constant workload for all fune- 
tions at end 1952 level. Man-vear requirements for the program rep- 
resent the conversion of projected workload after giving effect to an 
estimated 10-percent increase in labor productivity, 

The workload breakdown is on the next page. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the difference getween this item require- 
ment and the one that preceded it, if any, other than funetional? 

Admiral Royar. The differeace is that the Navy Accounts Dis- 
bursing Office handle only military accounts. 

The Nevy regional accounts offices pay practically all the bills for 
purchase of material and services, about 98 percent of the bills. They 
make up the basic accounting data that flows into the departments 
from those bills and are decentialized accounting offices. Through 
these offices we can get quicker end faster reports on the payments for 
our procurement, and keep better control. 

Mr. Suerparp. The elements under consideration are the fiscal 
direction and administration, fiscal disbursing, payment of vouchers, 
stores accounting, cost and appropriation accounting, end eivilien 
man-veer requirements. Tt breaks down into those functions? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 
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WORKLOAD INCREASE COMPARED WITH PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. In these 13 offices, and in the 14 disbursing offices, 
you note a 10-percent increase in productivity the same as you do in 
the large field branch office in Cleveland, but you show a decrease in 
man-months and man-vears of considerably less. That is, I take it, 
because there is in these two categories of offices a larger increase in 
the workload? 

Commander Wittiams. That is correct. It is the difference 
between two fiscal year averages. Where the average of 1952 was on 
an increasing level and in 1953 is on a slightly downward level, the 
difference In man-years is between the two averages. 

Mr. WiacGieswortu. Do | understand that the workload involved 
is estimated to reflect an increase in 1953 as compared with 1952? 

Commander Wiiuiams. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGireswortu. This work consists wholly in the payment of 
dealers’ bills; is that right? 

Commander Witiiams. Plus the summarization of accounts for 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. Is this work limited to dealers? 

Commander Witirams. No; it includes the fidelity stores returns 
from operating stations. 

Mr. Wige_eswortrn. What do you mean by that? 

Commander Witirams. There are two stores accounting flows in 
the Navy. One is an item flow, from an individual supply depot to 
the cognizance supply demand control point, giving detailed informa- 
tion by items. There is another flow of accounting information in 
dollar terms showing inventory at the beginning of the period, a 
classification of receipts, a classification of expenditures, and an ending 
inventory to prove the fidelity of the bonded officer holding those 
stores in custody. It is this fidelity accounting information that flows 
through the Navy regional accounts offices and is summarized there. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. WigGLeswortu. You tell us that you have 13 of these account 
offices at which there are 2,242 personnel, civilians in 1952, and for 
which vou want 2,167 in 19538? 

Commander Wittiams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WigGiesworth. Are there military also engaged in this work? 

Commander Wiiiiams. There are, sir. On December 31, 1951, 
there were 69 military personnel on board. The projection for 1953 
is for 66 personnel. 

\Ir. WicGLesworrH, So you have something like 170 people on the 
average at each one of these offices and at the Navy accounts disburs- 
ing offices in the previous item vou have seomething like 82 people 
at each office. You have 13 offices in one instance and 14 in the other. 
Why cannot the work in the two types of offices be done in one type 
at a considerable saving? 

Commander Witirams. Primarily the Navy aceounts disbursing 
offices are located in places where there is a high proportion of nuilitars 
personnel, for instance, at receiving stations and training stations, 
whereas the Navy regional accounts offices are located centrally in 
large cities and are dealing with large contractors with the Navy for 
the payment of their bills. 
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Mr. WicGLesworrnu. Well, is there not an office of each type in a 
good many instances in the same general locality? 

Commander Witurams. In general they are fairly close together, 
but the Navy accounts disbursing offices will be located right in a 
military installation, right at the receiving station, so that cash 
payments can be made to the military personnel on the job. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. You have a disbursing office in Boston and 
in New York and in Philadelphia, for instance. 

Commander Witirams. There is a Navy accounts disbursing 
office located at the receiving station in Boston and there is also a 
Navy regional accounts office in Boston downtown. 

Mr. WiaGieswortrsh. How about New York and Philadelphia? 

Commander WiuuraMs. I think in both instances there are both 
types of offices in each city. 

Mr. Wiaeueswortnh. That would be true in other places, would 
it not? 

Commander WituraAMs. That is correct, sir. 

Admiral Royar. You have to remember that the type of work 
in the two offices is entirely different. One is for purely military pay- 
rolls and military disbursing, whereas the other is primarily a civilian 
operation for the payment of civilian bills and accounting operations 
which are totally different from the military. 

Mr. Wiaa@uesworrn. But both involve disbursing functions, do 
they not? 

Admiral Royar. That is quite true. 

Mr. Wrecieswortn. I do not see that it makes much difference 
whether an individual makes disbursements to the military personne! 
or to the dealer. 

Admiral Royar. The main thing is, the payment of money is quite 
close to a man’s heart, and what we try to do, particularly with the 
military, is to have the disbursing officer right on hand where he 
ean take care, not oaly of the regular person el, but of the reserve 
units and transients. 

The contractor wants to get his money, too. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. The payment is close to his heart also? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. If he had to go into a military 
reservation to get it, he could get it all right, bot it would be just 
that much more complicated. The two operatio s are so different 
that I do not think that combining the two would save enough to pay 
for the good will that we have by having the two separate operations. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. | should not think that it would make much 
difference to the dealer whether he went to his own disbursing office 
or to the Navy disbursing office in the same city. 

Admiral Royar. The Navy disbursing office really has to be on the 
reservation, and to take care of commercial busivess on the reserva: 
tion would be a little trouble for the dealer. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Will you please furnish for the record a 
breakdown such as I have asked for before for these offices for the 
vears 1952 and 1953? 

Commander Witiiams. We will do that, sir. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Surpparp. We will take up our next item—Budget Activity 
No. 5— Research and Development. 

This is composed of four factors—personnel operation, supply 
operation, planning operations, and amphibious operations. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $700,000, and there is a 1952 estimate 
of $681,000, or an increase of $19,000. 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 


PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. We will take up 5a—Personnel Operations. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $462,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$491,000. This reflects a decrease of $29,000. 

Admiral Royar. The funds requested under this project are 
required to carry out the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts’ assigned 
responsibility for the improvement of food and clothing, articles used 
in the seagoing and land based components of the Navy. Analyses 
of food and foodstuffs are made continuously to improve their health 
sustaining qualities and increase their palatability. Substitutes for 
staple food items are developed or adapted to naval usages. Items 
of clothing for climatic extremes are developed, and presently available 
items are altered and improved to meet supply demand in the various 
weather zones of the world. 

As the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is responsible for procuring, 
storing, and issuing regular and special clothing, the Bureau has the 
parallel responsibility for conducting research and development proj- 
ects which will enable it to insure the provision of adequate clothing 
at the most reasonable costs, and manufactured from materials which 
are most readily available in the United States. The provision of 
adequate clothing involves continuous improvement of presently issued 
clothing to make it more suitable for the climatic extremes in which 
naval forces operate. Special clothing to combat wet cold aboard 
ships and submarines must be developed, improved and modified to 
meet limitations of storage space aboard ships, to insure insulation 
and prevent bulkiness which would hamper maneuverability and 
therefore reduce the efficieney of personnel utilizing the special 
clothing. Other items of « notlung are devel: yped and altered to bring 
their utility into line with the demands of the climatic area. The 
pros ision of clothing at the most reasonable costs necessitates a diligent 
and up-to-date program of evaluation and testing of less expensive 
materials and fabrics. Provision of clothing manufactured from 
materials most readily available in the United States necessitates a 
constant survey of manufactured cloth and fabric markets to deter- 
mine, test, and evaluate these materials which ean best be substituted 
for material now in use in the event of war caused shortages. 

Coincidental with the assignment of stocking, issuing, and super- 
vising the preparation and serving of food goes the responsibility 
for developing food substitutes and concentrates and testing them 
under actual and simulated shipboard, submarine and extreme cli 
matic conditions. The evaluations and analyses made from these 
tests determine the procurement policies for these types of food 
Krozen foods and canned foods are continuously tatlored to suit the 
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tastes and wants of the naval personnel aboard ships and submarines. 
New methods of preparation are devised in the process of increasing 
or maintaining the nutritive value and taste appeal of foods served 
aboard ships and submarines. 

Requirements under this project are reviewed for essentiality to the 
over-all research and development program of the Department of 
Defense by the Research and Development Board. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The obligated and committed amount under budget activity No. 5 
as of December 31, 1951 was $646,000. This represents 95.5 percent 
of the funds appropriated for this activity for the fiscal vear 1952. 
The balance will be obligated by the end of the fiseal year. The 
unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951 was $535,456. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have a few specific examples of benefits 
that have resulted from research and development during the past 
year? 

Commander Taytor. You will find some of these things that 1] 

mention, sir, were mentioned last vear. That is because in a research 

and development program you do not come up with something new 
and startling every few months. As vou grind in a requirement, you 
do not exactly come out at the end of the year with the answer to that 
requirement. 

! would like to repeat several of the things that I reported last 
vear, if you will bear with me. 


COLD WEATHER CLOTHING 


One of the most important is in the field of cold-weather clo 


One of the items mentioned was this new all-rubber tnsulated 
We do not like to talk about developments too far in advange 
full operation. 

Last vear we stated that we believed that boot would be suc 


We 


in reducing frostbite. That has proved to be the case, becaus 
isa boot which, modified slightly, is used in the Army and the Marine 
Corps by their shore combat troops in Korea. We have official 
reports from Korea that there have been virtually no casualties resul 
ing from frostbite. 

Nir. SHEPPARD. Is that the boot you were cone to interject a felt 
lining in? 

Commander Taytor. We have it in there. That is the basic prin- 
ciple. Thave a model of the boot, if vou would like to see it 

Mr. SHepparp. How many pairs of wool socks do you use inside 
this? ‘ 

Commander Taytor. One pair. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It would seem that 1t would be cold with that finish 
on the inside. 

Commander Taytor. That is what some people thought, but that 
is not so. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is of sturdy composition externally, but T would 
be inclined to question its Warming properties internally, even with 
a pair of wool socks. 
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Commander Taytor. You remember the frostbite cases that were 
reported from Korea. They have not reported a single one where 
these boots are being used, so that answers the question as to its use- 
fulness in extreme cold weather conditions. 

That boot was developed for shipboard use. Actually, we do not 
have the extremes in most cases aboard ship that the people on shore 
have, and for that reason most of the produce tion of this type of boot 
is now going to the Army and the Marine Corps. We are using it in 
the Navy for our aviators. 

Mr. Surepparp. What is the cost of the boot? Do you have a unit 
cost? 

Commander Taytor. Our experimental cost on it has run in the 
vicinity of $16 to $18. Due to the fact that there was not sufficient 
production capacity in the rubber-footwear industry, some of the 
boots being purchased now will cost a little bit more than that, but 
as the rubber companies who have not worked on this boot get 
into the business they will bring the cost down. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have not reached a production end result to 
the degree that vou have your costs modified down to date to what 
would be a production vardstick of experience? 

Commander Taytor. That isright. Weare educating the industry 
now in the production of that boot. 

Mr. Suepparp. When I see the boot as it is bisected here, I reverse 
the position that I took originally about the apparent coldness that 
may be reflected by the internal rubber finish, because that has been 
obviated by the absorbent factors, both under the foot of the person 
wearing it, and also around the side and up to and including what I 
would call above the ankle. 

What else besides the boot do vou have that you might show us? 

Commander Taytor. | would like to have you look at several 
pictures. The top one is the submarine suit. We mentioned that 
last vear. It has not been completely developed. It is being eval- 
uated now, operationally. It will be used by the bridge personnel on 
submarines. 

One of the items is the cold-weather outfit that vou have seen. 
te began as a completely new development and it took four years 

0 produce it, and yet we are not satisfied with it. There are still 
some changes to be made, and that is why we desire continued funds, 
to make it more satisfactory. 

One of the components of the cold-weather outfit is this underwear 
fabric which replaces the old Long Johns. It is all cotton in lieu of 
the previous all-wool undewear. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the weight of that when completed? 

Commander Taytor. Nineteen pounds as against 28 pounds for 
the old outfit we were using in the Navy for extreme cold weather 
conditions. 

Mr. Suepparp. That does not include the shoes? 

Commander Taytor. It includes boots and everything. It re- 
places about 28 items. I think that we knocked about 10 items off 
the number of individual articles of equipment which we formerly 
used, or had in our standard allowance for extreme cold weather 
conditions. Therein you will find some savings in inventory and the 
cost of the individual items themselves. 
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Mr. SHeEepparp. Barring breaks, tears, and so forth, what is the 
life of a suit of that character? 

Commander Taytor. We have not as yet determined the long- 
wearing characteristics, except through laboratory tests. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that external material waterproofed? 

Commander Taytor. Yes. It is nylon and it is a waterproof 
fabric. 

Mr. Fernanprez. Are those materials you exhibited in production 
already, or are they in the testing stages? 

Commander Taytor. They have been approved for operational 
use, sir, and we are in the process of procuring the materials for large- 
scale production and of letting contracts for large-scale production. 
We expect to have our first deliveries for quantity use by this fall. 
We do not have them vet. 

Mr. Fernanprez. What is the reason industry has not developed 
those processes? 

Commander Taytor. I do not think generally vou have the same 
requirements in industry that vou do in the military, particularly for 
shipboard use, or possibly you do not have the incentive, perhaps, in 
the merchant marine, to develop a similar type of clothing. You have 
similar conditions but the incentive is not there quite so much. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Are not the Marines in their research and develop- 
ment program working with that same kind of shoe? 

Commander TayLtor. They adapted that from our boot. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | thought perhaps there was some duplicating 
and you were both getting the same results. 

Commander Taytor. No, sir. It isa Navy development. It was 
demonstrated to the Marine Corps. They asked the Army experts 
to tell them whether they should buy this boot or the Army shoepac, 
and the Army experts said they would buy the Navy boot, and they 
bought it with slight modifications. 

Mr. WigGieswortH. How many other bureaus in the Navy are 
engaged in research and development work tn the field of new clothing? 

Commander Taytor. The Bureau of Aeronautics has a clothing 
program, sir-—flight clothing for the naval aviators. No other bureau 
has a research program in the clothing or food area, except when vou 
get into the medical aspects, and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
does have the nutritional aspects of the food program. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. Does the Marine Corps have any research 
and development in this field? 

Commander Taytor. Yes; they do in both fields where the par- 
ticular requirements of the Marine Corps in the field call for special 
items for amphibious operations. They have actually gone to the 
Army and requested them to do some work with them in packaging 
a meal-type ration for use for their forces. 

Mr. WiagGiesworru. Has the Army any research and development 
in this field? 

Commander Taytor. They have the major research and develop- 
ment program in both fields, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLteswortu. How about the Air Force? 

Commander Taytor. The Air Force has up to recently depended 
primarily on the Army for their work, but I cannot answer as to their 
current requirements. 
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Mr. WiaGLesworru. It seems to me someone told us about this 
same boot recently when they were before the committee. 

Commander Taytor. | would not be surprised, sir. 

Mr. WicGuesworrn. Is it your position that you are doing the 
exclusive work on this boot? 

Admiral Royar. That is pretty well regulated by the Department 
of Defense through their Research and Development Board. It is 
watched closely so that there is no duplication in the work. 

Mr. WiaGiesworrn. The Navy alone seems to have $284,000 in 
this field in 1951 and $491,000, in 1952, and vou want $462,000 in 1953. 
Other departments or bureaus are working in the same general field. 
How long is this particular type of research and development going 
to continue? Shall we not have solved the problems in both these 
fields pretty soon? 

Admiral Royar. I do not think we will ever solve all the problems. 

Mir. WicGieswortn. With respect to clothing and food? 

Admiral Royar. I do not think we will ever be satisfied because we 
are always making new developments. We have done a great deal 
with the food end of it. We have increased the time that ships can 
stay at sea by the different types of food, and by the packaging of the 
foo |. 

Mr. WieGteswortrnh. There is a limit that vou can go in packaging, 
is there not? 

Admiral Royar. In research I would sav that there is not a limit to 
which you can go. I think that vou can continue to improve right 
along. As long as we can improve and increase efficiency and save 
money, I think it is well worth while. 


BASIS FOR THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. WieGLesworrn. How did you arrive at this figure of $462,000 
for the fiscal vear 1953? 

Commander TAY LOR. Those figures are based upon the dollar value 
of the projects we desired to take up 

Mr. WicgGLeswortu. This project on the boot is completed? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortrn. | thought vou said it had been approved 
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for operational use. 

Commander Taytor. It has, but there are still improvements that 
should and will be made. We will continue our work on it. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. How many projects do vou have that vou 
base your requirements on for the fiscal vear 1953? 

Commander Taytor. Fifteen under this subhead, sir, “Food and 
clothing.” 

\ir. WieeteswortH. May I have a look at them? 

Commander Taytor. Yes. [Handing] 

Mir. WicgGiteswortn. These projects run all the wav from $10,000 
for service footwear to $85,000 for cold-weather clothing. They 
include among other things cold-weather clothing, wet-weather 
clothing, service footwear, replacement for strategic and. critical 
materials. That is an item that several bureaus are apparently 
working on. 

You have an item also for uniform service and dress. Is there 
room for much research in that field? 
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Commander Taytor. Yes. That project fits in with the project 
on conservation of strategic and critical materials. We have done 
quite a bit of preliminary investigative work to develop blends of 
synthetic fibers that will save wool. 

Mr. WicG_eswortu. Is there any objection to putting these 15 
projects and the amount vou want for each into the record? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Project titles and descriptions 
\. Personnel operations: 

Cold weather handwear and footwear—20,000.—This project covers the develop- 
ment of cold weather handwear and footwear. 

Surface craft ~mimersion clothing $15,000. A waterproof suit, capable of rapid 
unaided donning, for survival of personnel in case of immersion when abandoning 
ship, is being developed under this project. 

Cold weather clothing—85 ,000.—Cold weather clothing is developed under this 
project and has resulted in adoption of an entirely new clothing svstem 

Wet weather clothing-——$22,000.— Rainclothes, as special foul weather clothing 
and uniform clothing, are developed under this project. 

Functional submarine clothing—$13,000.—Clothing for submarine use on the 
bridge and inboard is being developed under this project. 

Service footwear—$10,000.—Service footwear, both leather and rubber, as well 
as shoe lasts, are developed under this project. 

Die ing and finishing of organic and fibrous materials SLO OU. Investigation 
in dveing and finishing processes for textiles and leather are conducted under this 
project. 

Re placements for strategic and critical materials—-S65,000. Alternate materials 
to conserve strategic and critical textiles, particularly wool, are being developed 
under this project. 


Submarine rescue and « SCA PE ¢ lothing $27,000. Under this project a submarine 
rescue suit for swimmers and a submarine escape suit are being developed 


Uniforms, service and d ess; naval pe rsonnel S10 000, 

Electronic preservation of food —8&39,000. To produce an equipment and process 
specification for electronic preservation of beef and other foods, whieh will permit 
storing uncooked, perishable type foods abroad ship without refrigeration, 

Storaqe , pre paration and service of food abroard submarine SL0 000, To devs ioOp 
food storage, preparation and service methods for use aboard submarines. 

Shipboard subsiste nee reg strements SLO 000. To develop provision load lists 
and meal patterns for special shipboard conditions and the recipes, formulas, 
and cooking techniques reqpired to make the best use of the foods in the messes 
of the Navy. 

Deve lopme nt of space and we ight-saving foods for use afloat E35 100 To de velop 
foods for shipboard use which will have the highest ration density commensurate 
with palatability and nutritional adequacy. 

Storage, preparation and service of food aboard $s irface cra;t $30, 000-—To 
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improve food storage, preparation, and service methods aboard surface craft. 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wigetreswortu. How much personnel is assigned to this re- 
search and development? 

Commander Taytor. In this particular category, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth? 

Mr. Wiegetresworrn. For personnel operations in respect to food 
and clothing. 

Commander Taytor. We have about 24 clothing technologists. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. 24 what? 

Commander Taytor. Clothing technologists and two officers. 
That is in the clothing program, and in the food program we have 
about 10 food technologists and 2 officers. 
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Mr. WiaGireswortu. A total of 38? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiacLeswortu. Is there any military personnel? 

Commander Taytor. I mentioned two officers in each one, and no 
enlisted personnel. We have in addition one clothing technologist 
and one food technologist in the headquarters organization who also 
work in this program. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortn. Forty all told? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Turspay, Mareuw 11, 1952. 
SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. We will take 
up the next budget activity, 5b—Supply Operations. 

Your estimate for 1953 is $199,000. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$190,000. This shows an increase of $9,000. 

Admiral Royar. Funds to be provided under this project) will 
further the development of improved materials handling equipment 
and techniques, stevedoring equipment and techniques and the 
improvement of packaging and preservation methods to make pos- 
sible the optimum of efficiency in the logistic support system. 

The logistic support system of the Navy must become more stream- 
lined and fitted to the growing strength of naval forces, as well as to 
any partial or total mobilization which would create an amplified 
demand on its resources and ability to provide material quickly and 
in usable condition. Toward the accomplishment of these aims, 
there is a program of continuous improvement of materials handling, 
stevedoring, storing, packaging and preservation methods used in 
the supply system of the Navy. Materials and equipment used in 
these operations are subjected to maximum stress tests and trials to 
determine any weaknesses, and corrective modifications or recom- 
mendations are made to eliminate these weaknesses. Improved 
utility of machinery and equipment is accomplished through inves- 
tigations and studies of usage techniques. Requirements under this 
project are reviewed for essentialitv to the over-all research and 
development program of the Department of Defense by the Research 
and Development Board. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What outstanding examples do you have in this 
activity? 

Commander Taylor. During the past vear, sir, we have made several 
developments in this field—-warehousing, packaging, and preservation 
and storage and material handling equipment. 

One of the minor items has been our assistance to the United States 
Army Signal Corps, which is an example of the coordination and the 
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cooperation between the services. The Signal Corps came to us with 
the request that we evaluate for them some warehousing equipment 
incident to their prospective procurement of such equipment, and we 
were able, as the result of our previous work and as a result of a few 
weeks’ investigation, to give them a report which enabled them to save 
a considerable amount of money on the procurement of their warehouse 
equipment. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the equipment? 

Commander Tayuor. A pallet raek, sir, which is used in the ware- 
house for storing equipment and materials of odd shapes and sizes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what you use your lift trucks on, is it not? 

Commander Taytor. One of the things. 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is for the purpose of storing material on top 
by having advance bottom rims on your pallet so that vou release the 
load from direct pressure? 

Commander Taytor. It is, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. It operates with a lift arm operation. 

Commander Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What else? 

Commander Taytor. During the vear we have developed chutes 
and portable conveyors for use in loading combat ships which formerly 
depended primarily upon manpower as far as striking the cargo from 
the deck down below to the various storerooms in the ship. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that where you use an endless belt operation, 
or a roller? 

Commander Tayior. In this we are using a roller conveyor, a non- 
powered conveyor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Made out of wood or metal? 

Commander Taytor. Metal with wheels and other types of rollers 
that we have evaluated. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are two distinct categories: There is the 
round roller and there is the side wheel roller. Which are involved? 

Commander Taytor. We have evaluated both and I do not believe 
that we have made up our minds vet, or come to a definite conclusion 
as to which one of them is the most desirable. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is the width of the conveyor you are using in 
those two categories? 

Commander Taytor. I cannot answer that. I can get you the 
information, 

(The following information is supplied for the record:) 

The round and side wheel nonpowered roller conveyors under evaluation are in 
12-inch and 18-inch widths. The powered belt conveyors being tested are of 
two widths, 18-ineh and 24-inch. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the general tvpe of package that you 
contemplate unloading? Would it be made out of cardboard or 
pressed paper, or would it be of the wooden tvpe? 

Commander Taytor. Most of it is the cardboard type carton. 
Provision items is the best example. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you running experiments on steel wheel 
operations as against wooden wheel operations with regard to the 
carton-packed material? 

Commander Taytor. Not that | know of, sir. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Do vou not find that you are getting a cutting from 
the steel rollers as compared to the wooden rollers that runs com- 
pletely across the framework of your conveyor bridging? 

Commander Taytor. I cannot answer that question. I do not 
know whether our people have evaluated the wooden type roller that 
vou have mentioned. We will investigate that. 

Mr. Suepparp. The difference in the weight between the two would 
be considerable, would it not? That is, the metal roller as compared 
to the wooden one? 

Commander Taytor. It would seem so. I do not have the engineer- 
ing reports on that with me. 

Mr. Moor. The progress report on that particular project mentions 
a special flexible type chute which T would imagine would eliminate 
the carton cutting. 

Mr. Suepparp. They use the chute instead of the conveyors? 

Mr. Moor. I presume so. That is part of the study here. They 
are developing a special flexible tvpe chute. 

Mr. Sueprarp. They can only use the chutes for certain distances. 

Commander Taytor. We have found that out. We have found 
that you need a retarding device to reduce the impact of the materials 
coming down the chute. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You will use resistance at the base for the purpose 
of slowing down the carton when it comes from the top. 

Commander Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The chute is only satisfactory for a certain limited 
operation, so if is assumed if vou are going to avoid much handling 
you are going to pick it up from the end of your chute on some kind of 
convevor rolling device. 

Commander Taytor. That is where we use the roller conveyor. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have to use those in sections and couple them 
together if you are going to extend it over any distance over which 
you are going to convey your objects. 

Commander Taytor. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. There would be a considerable difference in weight 
between the two. If the cartons were going to be made of wood I 
would think that the steel rollers would be more adaptable. 1 do not 
know what vour experience has been. It would be interesting to get 
the report on that. Under normal procedure it will cost vou about 

2 percent more for the steel operation than for the wood, as far as 
the construction is concerned, aside from the shipping weight that 
would be involved in the steel operation as against the wood. 

Admiral Royer. I would like to add that the reason we are getting 
into this material handling at sea is to make our mobile support more 
efficient. In other words, we are trying to develop mobile support 
for the fleet rather than advanced bases. The more we can do to 
make the transfer of material between ships efficient, that 1s, between 
the stores ships and the other ships, we can cut the need for fixed 
shore bases. It is in this development in materials handling, the 
transfer of materials at sea, that these will come into the picture. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I assume that in using the rollers in an operation 
of that character at sea, ship-to-ship, you would use your rollers on 
deck up to your net, and swing from your net across, 

Admiral Royar. It is to clear the deck and get the material below 
as fast as is possible-—-speed up operations. 


we 
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Mr. SHepparp. Do you carry fork trucks, or lift trucks on board 
the ships? 

Admiral Royar. On some of the ships we do. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What is the fork truck elevation? How high can 
you stack with one of them? 

Admiral Royar. It is 14 feet; however, we can stack higher than 
that by using more than one pallet on the load. 

Mr. Sueprarp. | question the adaptability of steel rollers for this 
service, but I may be in error. 


EFFECT OF POSSIBLE APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


Mr. Fernanpez. You are striving to develop “the optimum of 
efficiency in the logistic support system’ under this activity. You 
have asked for an increase of $9,000, which is just a drop in the bucket. 
Can we have just a little bit less optimum and reduce that to last 
year’s figure of $190,000 without too much harm? 

Admiral Royar. This is a large field, and we feel the money that 
we are going to get under this will pay great dividends all the wav 
through. We feel it is a small amount to spend for what we expect 
to get out of it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | thought you were going to say that was all 
right if we stopped there, because the request of $199,000 for this 
year is quite a large increase as compared to $138,173 for 1951. 

Commander Taytor. We started from scratch about 3 vears ago 
with practically nothing. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrtnu. | notice the same upward trend over the 2 
years that Mr. Fernandez has referred to. [ notice in general terms 
this statement in the justifications, that the program contemplates 
continuous improvement of material handling, stevedoring, storing, 
packaging, and preservation methods. A lot of that improvement 
would seem to be the normal function of the people doing the different 
types of work specified without setting up some special research and 
development board to help them. 


PERSONNEL 


How many personnel do you have tied up in this? 

Commander Taytor. | would like to give you the over-all figure. 

Mr. WigGueswortrn. How many personnel do you have tied up in 
research and development in the field of supply operations? 

Mr. Moor. We do not have a subproject break-down of the per- 
sonnel on research and development except from Commander Taylor’s 
personal knowledge. The personnel to a large extent cre interchange- 
able, so the only personnel figures we have are for the research and 
development project as a whole. 

Mr. WiaGLteswortu. The personnel you gave us yesterday under 
personnel operations also is applicable to supply operations? 

Mr. Moor. Those personnel were given to you by Commander 
Taylor and he happened to know they were working on those projects. 
The total civilian personnel as of December $1, 1951, is 67, and they 
are working on both phases. 

Mr. WigGteswortrh. That means 27 are working on supply oper- 
ations; is that right? You gave me 40 for the personnel work. 
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Commander Taytor. I would like to ask, sir, with your permission, 
to correct those figures, after a closer examination of the exact break- 
down between the operation in our field activities. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I do not object to corrections if they are 
necessary for accuracy, but it does seem to me that in coming here to 
justify this item of research and development you ought to know how 
many personnel there are working on this and that subdivision of the 
work, and I am surprised that it is necessary to correct the figures 
when there are such a limited number involved. 

Commander Tayior. The figures that I gave you yesterday are the 
outside figures for the people on board. 

Mr. WicGLteswortnu. | asked you for the personnel engaged in your 
research and development work in the field of personnel operations, 
and you gave me a statement for civilian personnel and military 
personnel, (a) in respect to clothing, and (b) in respect to food. Now 
you tell me that statement was not correct. 

Commander Taytor. I apologize, sir. [ realize that I should have 
indicated that they were estimates. 

Admiral CLexron. There is an object classification breakdown on 
page $2. 

Mr. Moor. We know how many people we have. Our personnel 
accounting system does not subdivide the people by each project. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrn. You handed me a list vesterday of 15 projects 
in the field of personne! operations with a dollar figure after each 
one of them and those were put into the record. Surely, vou must 
have computed what personnel is to be used into each one of those 
projects. 

Mr. Moor. That is right. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. Is it not a simple thing to add them together 
and tell us how many you are asking for in the field of personnel 
operations and how many you are asking for in the field of supply 
operations? That is all that Iam asking for. 

Mr. Moor. We cannot give vou an on-board figure. We could not 
tell you how many people today are working on this subproject. 
We could tell on a man-vear basis. 

Mr. WigGieswortn. I want to know how many men were working 
there in 1952 and how many you plan to have working in 1953: 
(a) Civilians, (6) military. I want that information for both per- 
sonnel operations and supply operations. 

Commander Taytor. We can get vou that. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


The man-years of employment under this budget activity are planned as 
follows: 


1952 | 1953 
Function 
Civilian | Military | Civilian | Military 


Personne] operations 17 15 43 14 
Supply operations 18 12 18 | 10 
Planning 4 3 

Total cue 65 27 65 | 27 


The on board civilian employment as of December 31, 1951, was 67. 





vs 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN OTHER BUREAUS 


Mr. WiccLteswortu. Are there other Navy bureaus working on 
research and development in this field of supply operations? 

Commander Taytor. Yes. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What are the other bureaus? 

Commander Taytor. The Bureau of Ordnance has some packaging 
and preservation projects as well as some materials handling equip- 
ment projects for handling ammunition. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks has preservation and packaging 
programs. ‘They are primarily concerned with heavy Navy construc- 
tion equipment. 

Mr. WigGieswortu. Any others? 

Commander Tayuor. | believe that the Bureau of Aeronautics has 
quite an extensive preservation program. 

Mr. WicGLeswortnu. Any others? 

Commander Taytor. The Marine Corps also works in that field. 

Mr. WigeLesworth. How about the Army? 

Commander Taytor. Yes; the Army has a similar program. 

Mr. WigGtesworrn. How about the Air Force? 

Commander Taytor. Yes, they do also. 

Mr. WiaGteswortrh. Do you have any idea what the over-all 
total requested for all this work amounts to? 

Commander Taytor. No, sir, | do not have those figures. 


DETAIL OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Wigeitesworts. Do you have a list of the projects on which 
you want to spend this $199,000? 

Commander Taytor. Yes; these are the ones right here [indicating]. 
It is a continuation of what I showed you yesterday on the personnel 
operations, 

Mr. Wiaeiesworru. There are 9 programs here; $35,000 for 
packaging; $20,000 for preservation; $30.000 for unitization of cargo; 
another $10,000 for packaging and preservation; $15,000 for tidewater 
influence factors. 

Admiral CLexron. May [| make an observation right here on this? 

The Research and Development Board has a group that evaluates 
all these various projects and probably has assigned the Marine 
Corps the packaging and preservation of those items which are going 
into amphibious landings. 

They probably assigned the Air Foree the airborne type of work, 
and the Army the ground movement of equipment in the larger 
sizes. I believe there has been complete coordination by the Research 
and Development Board on this item, and the projects are properly 
assigned in all departments, 

Mr. Wiaaiesworru. We are all in favor of research and develop- 
ment, but over-all there is a request of something like $2,100,000,000 
in this year’s budget for research and development of one kind and 
another, and IT think it is important to know in each case what the 
request contemplates in order that we may be able to evaluate each 
of the projects. 

Mr. Suerparp. | think when subject matter of this kind is appar- 
ent, it might be well for the justifications to carry a line of explanation 
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with regard to the assignments from the top echelon down to the 
services. Undoubtedly that is the pattern that prevails in’ this 
instance. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Please supply a table on the nine projects 
in the supply field for the record. 

Commander Taytor. Yes. 


SuppPLY OPERATIONS 


Mobile logistic support (replenishment of fleet at sea)—$25,000 

Development now under way includes the application of powered belt type 
conveyors, light-weight gravity conveyors, specially designed gravity conveyors, 
and new types of cargo nets to expedite both the break-out time, handling time on 
the deck, and the rate of transfer of material between ships. Special packaging, 
and provisions for the expeditious repair of cartons during replenishment at sea 
operations, are also being studied. 
Droppable airborne packaging for free fall into water $5 000 

Special containers to protect critical supplies during free fall into water from 
aircraft are being developed under this project. 
Improved shiploading methods—$ 15,000 

Under this project, BuSandA is investigating, in collaboration with other 
bureaus, design modifications of cargo ships. 


Packaging of supplies—$35,000 

Under this preject, improved packaging materials and techniques generally are 
being developed. 
Preservation of supplies and equipment—S& 20,000 

Under this project the preservation of materials-handling and cargo-handling 
equipment, the techniques of application of preservative materials generally, and 


specific preservation problems, are being considered. 


lnitization of cargo and unit loads—S$30,000 

Under this project BuSandA is developing shipping containers, prestocked bins, 
and various bonding techniques. Palletized unit load svstems are being designed 
for use in establishing a coordinated military unit load standard. 


Materials handl ng equipment and tech niques—$ 44,000 

Under this project development is under way in the application of new com- 
mercially designed equipment to naval use, and in the design of specialized equip- 
ment for naval use. Developments, as completed, are being incorporated into 


the supply system as expeditiously as possible. Equipment intended for ware- 
housing, for carloading and truekloading, and for air cargo loading is involved. 


Packaging and preservation equipment $10,000 


Under this project development is under way in the application of new com 


mercial equipment to naval use, and in the modification of commercial equipment 
to particular problems. 
T de water influence factors $715,000 

The purpose of the project is to scientifically define the elements involved in the 
tidewater phase of distribution and to develop factors to quickly and accurately 
determine the capacity of tidewater activities to maintain the flow of material. 


PLANNING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the next item, ‘Planning opera- 
tions, proyect oe. 

Your estimate for 19538 is $839,000. [It would appear this is a new 
item before the committee at this time. 

Admiral Royar. As the primary working agency of the Navy 
Department in the Feld of supply operations, the Bureau must conduct 
studies of the supply svstem; develop practical criteria for more effec- 
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tive management of supply activities, for determination of detailed 
requirements, and for the effective movement and issue of material 
to meet the needs of the fleet. 

Functions under this project will be initiated to derive from scientifi- 
cally collected data, valid planning tools or factors for utilization in the 
determination of end item requirements rapidly and accurately on the 
operating level; to aid in implementing logistics plans; and to provide 
a means by which realistic budgetary projections, based on opera- 
tional need, can be made. The results derived from these projects will 
supplement present planning techniques and will more closely aline 
logistical requirement determinations with the general concepts of mili- 
tary procurements. In view of a possible partial or total mobiliza- 
tion which would necessitate the expansion of existing naval supply 
activities and the creation of new activities and the impact of this ex- 
pansion on the national economy, it Is necessary to scientifically study 
the physical capacities of the existing activities to determine the maxi- 
mum potentials of each. These studies will develop systematic data 
from which criteria, standards, methods, and techniques will be derived 
for determining this maximum potential. These same criteria, 
standards, methods and techniques will be applied to the designing of 
new facilities. Requirements under this project: are reviewed for 
essentiality to the over-all research and development program of the 
Department of Defense by the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Suepparp. How did this particular function get assigned to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Commander Taytor. This function was not assigned specifically to 
this bureau alone. Each of the bureaus has the responsibility of 
conducting its own research and development program: to meet the 
responsibilities assigned to it by the Chief of Naval Operations under 
the Secretary of the Navy, and to a considerable extent the bureaus 
are directed to develop their own programs which they feel necessary 
to carry out these functions. 

Mr. Saepparp. That is predicated upon an assignment of duty 
obviously emanating from this kind of function? 

Commander Taytor. That duty is the responsibility of the Bureau 
ef Supplies and Accounts to procure quantities of materials not in 
excess of the actual needs of our operating forces. Incidental to that 
responsibility it is necessary to develop more adequate means of 
determining the quantities that we need. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words. as | interpret vour statement, vou 
have had added to the duty of Supplies and Accounts certain ivpes 
of operations that make it necessary for the Bureau ef Supplies and 
Accounts to enter into research and development to the degree of 
expenditure anticipated of 339,000, for the purpose of what? 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


Commander Taytor. Sir, the responsibility has always been in the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. We have had a number of smart 
people working in this field determining requiremenis right: aleng 
Our operations people have been doing it. Qur people in the supply 
demand contrel points have been doing it ter all ef our supply 
activities. This is an attempt to get together the thinking of our 


smartest people in one spot se that their thinking can be evaluated, 
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and to bring in the help of outside economists to help us determine 
more adequately our requirements. 

Mr. Snepparp. You have been doing this work all along, but paying 
for it under separate subtitles than that which vou have presently set 
up here as a planning operations function; is that correct? 

Commander Taytor. That ts correct. 

Mr. Surepparp. What vou are doing here under this procedure is 
consolidating the activities under one subhead? 

Commander Taytor. We are not consolidating all the activities, 
sir. Most of our effort will continue in the operating offices them- 
selvers, such as the supply-demand control points, but with a small 
group of people—— 

Mr. SHepparp. Pardon the interruption, but if you are not con- 
solidating, if you are not pulling it together within the Department for 
some specific purpose, why do we find this subhead in here? You 
have a definite reason for it and I do not comprehend the reason at 
the moment. You do, so vou tell me. 

Commander Taytor. The reason is, as I have indicated, we have 
had our operators, our people in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
working on these problems right along and doing some fine work, | 
think, as evidenced by the condition of our present supply system. 
We feel that we can go even further by getting a group together, a 
small group, to evaluate the work of all these other people, and to 
bring in the assistance of economists and university people who can 
help us to determine whether or not we have the right tools and 
whether or not we are utilizing the correct methods of determining 
our requirements. 


Mr. Suepearp. How have vou done this before in this field? 
Commander Taytor. By operational studies, primarily. 


UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY SPECIALISTS 


Mr. Saeprparp. Does this mean that you are going to spend a 
portion of the $39,000 for the purpose of bringing in civilian srecialists 
who will give you a better evaluation of these functions than you 
perhaps have had heretofore? 

Commander Taytor. I might say that this type of study project 
we have not had before in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, but 
practically every other agency in the Navy Department, or in the 
Department of Defense, does have study-type projects to evaluate 
their own operations in many cases, and they do utilize outside 
assistance. 

We mentioned yesterday, I believe, some of these consultants that 
were brought in. This is new, and Admiral Royvar has been fully 
briefed on it. It is our feeling that by gaining some contact w:th 
industrial economists and universities who can be trained to know the 
elements of our supply svstem, as vast as it is, and by maintaining 
some continual contact through a small expenditure of money, they 
will be better able to assist us in solving some of our larger problems. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would interpret from that explanation that you 
do contemplate spending a large portion of this request for the purpose 
of perhaps enlarging upon some of the civilian specialists that you 
have had heretofore, but keeping in constant contact with those 
specialists so that they will not lose track of the procedure. Is that 
a reasonable assumption? 
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Commander Taytor. Yes; I think that is correct. I would like 
to add further that when you get somebody from a university to come 
in and make detailed evaluations of your work, they spend the first 
6 months to a year learning the system because it is so complex and 
so tremendous. 

Mr. Suepparp. I| think it is a laudable approach to invite criticism 
of any function, particularly functions of government that are under 
pretty severe scrutiny, but it would seem to me that once evaluating 
criteria had been establishe d, a continuity of that practical evaluation 
would be reasonably easy to attain and persist in, particularly if 
the same types of critics were in a position to be available for pur- 
poses of scrutinizing your practices, your conclusions, and evaluating 
them. 

I know that there are other divisions of Government that utilize 
that policy, and in many instances we have had some very fine and 
constructive suggestions made, and I think they undoubtedly were 
useful in many cases. The only question that presents itself to me 
in this partic stk issue is, how far do we go in the establishment of 
these criteria, and just how ina practical way does it develop? From 
such observations and testimony as we have had in the past I would 
be inclined to feel very sympathetic toward your presentation. How- 
ever, | would be prone to inquire into the success of this operation 
very carefully if it is inaugurated. 

Admiral, you say that you have been briefed on this and that you 
feel it is going to contribute to the economic procedure of your organ- 
ization in a money-saving way. 

Admiral Royar. I do. 

PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparp. Are you in a position at this time to tell me how 
many people in your Department have been doing work of this char- 
acter heretofore? 

Commander Tayior. | do not think it is possible to give you such 
a figure, sir, because everybody in operations has done some of this 
particular type of work in connection with routine duties. 

Mr. SHeprearp. It has not been a specialized application; it has been 
an operation in which everybody has had to do with the functions and 
has contributed from time to time through suggestions, and so forth? 

Commander Taytor. Right. We will never do away with that. 
Of course, the most accurate data come from the man who works on 
the job, but in some cases he does not have the time to try to solve 
next vear’s problems. He has today’s problems to solve, and that is 
the reason we want to set up this little unit to investigate these things 
further and get together some of our thoughts as developed by our 
operators. 

I might add that we have been conducting some work in a cen- 
tralized unit under operating funds in connection with this publication 
here entitled “Logistic Reference Data,” which is a confidential publica- 
tion designed for use by planning personnel and fleet: personnel in 
planning their operations. We have had three officers and two or 
three civilians working on that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are you getting any benefits from practical ex- 
perience that emanates from on-board operations? 

Commander Taytor. Yes; | think we are. 
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Mr. Suepparp. | see that you have an evaluation here of water 
shipments, shipping and transportation, overland shipments, and so 
forth, which have to do with highway transportation, evaluation of 
highways, computation of truck requirements, railways, planning for 
train density and load, equipment estimation, engine requirements, 
characteristics of rolling stock, personnel requirements, fuel and troop 
movements, and so forth. 

Insofar as the railroad aspect pertains, | would assume from such 
limited transportation as I have had that about 90 percent of that in- 
formation could be readily forthcoming from any major railroad. 

Commander Taytor. Yes. Our own transportation people are the 
source of that information and in turn they get it from the railroads, 
naturally. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I would further assume that there would be 
contributions made with regard to your water shipment that would 
emanate from your on-board operations. Would that not be a logical 
place to get your information? 

Commander Taytor. Yes. We get reports from Korea from what 
is called service squadron No. 3 out there, conducting logistic opera- 
tions, but it isa continual job of checking the sources of this informa- 
tion if we are going to have the data accurate and up to date so that 
people can use it and depend upon it for their planning purposes. 
We have been doing that informally. 

One of the purposes of this program is to formalize it to some extent; 
to recognize that scientific research may contribute to it to some 
extent, and to utilize more effectively the assistance of outsiders. 


VALUE IN CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. How much value would this information have, if 
any, When it comes to the letting of vour contracts for procurement 
wherein the cost of transportation would be a pertinent part of the 
total cost of whatever vou procured under the contract? 

Commander Taylor. This book might be of some help in that, 
but it is for broad planning purposes. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mir. Suepparp. What specific good do vou get out of the trans- 
portation aspect of vour operations? You are doing that for a 
purpose. What eood do vou get out of it? 

Commander Taytor. The transportation aspect of our research 
and development program? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Commander Taytor. In our responsibility for moving materials we 
are responsible for seeing that it is packed properly. We must con- 
duct investigations, for instance, on packaging and preservation of 
materials to determine whether or not we can use a cardboard carton 
in lieu of a wooden carton because it will be cheaper on our freight 
haul if we can use a cardboard carton. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would this go into the loading of a car so that the 
ear would arrive at its destination with its cargo in proper shape? 
What IT am trying to find out here is the actual value that is finally 
reproduced out of this type of operation. 





Admiral Royar. The broad planning will give the planners an idea 
of port capacity and the ability to transport material into that port. 
In other words, whether the transportation facilities are adequate to 
take the material in and whether the port is liable to be overcrowded 
from too much transportation—in other words, the broad planning. 


DEMURRAGE EVALUATION 


Mr. SHepparp. It does have a considerable bearing upon your 
appropriation because if you get a congested area you are going to 
have to pay demurrage, if you cannot get rid of that material and get 
it circulating again. 

Admiral Royar. You are right. 

Mr. Suepparp. The benefits are there. It is a matter of estab- 
ishing where the benefits are. 

Admiral Royar. That is right. 

Mir. SuHepparp. There was a time when demurrage charges were 
running terrifically high, but your present request appears very 
modest. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. It seems to me that we are merely creating 
another new set of specialists to correlate and analyze information 
already being obtained by others in the regular course of their work; 
is that right? 

Commander Taytor. We are attempting to correlate and analyze 
information, sir, but there is no other organization set up that is 
attempting to do that on a broad scale today. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fernanpez. What I say is that we are hereby this activity 
creating a new set of specialists to do that. 

Commander Taytor. Yes; a very small group. 

Mr. SHepparp. What would be the number of specialists that you 
contemplate bringing into the picture for this item? 

Commander Taytor. As an estimate, sir, 1 would say 3 or 4 
economists, or civil-service personnel of that caliber. Over-all I 
would sav 5 people of that type. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You could not take in very many on $59,000 if 
you are starting from scratch. In your next appropriation you would 
probably ask for three or four times as many more. 

Admiral Royar. It all depends upon how this develops. 

Commander Taytor. That is right. We do not have anybody 
in it now, to speak of. 

Mr. WicetesworruH. Mr. Chairman, I have read this justification 
language a number of times, and unless Admiral Rovar has had some- 
thing more in the line of briefing than I have, I can only say that the 
Admiralisa better manthanl. I still donot know what this language 
means I quote: 


collected data valid planning tools or factors for utilization in the determi 


of end item requirement rapidly and accurately on the operating level. 


Functions under this project will be initiated to derive from scientifically 


tion 
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I also notice this language: 

It is necessary to scientifically study the physical capacities of the existing 
activities to determine the maximum potentials of each. 

I would suppose that this information was on hand in respect to 
any activity at any and all times. 

I notice also the language 
to provide a means by which realistic budgetary projection, based on operational! 
necds, can be made. 

BUDGET EFFICIENCY 


Does this mean that if this $39,000 is allowed that we may expect 
realistic budgetary presentations throughout the Navy hereafter? 

Mr. Moor. It will definitely help the budgetary problem in this 
respect: As vou know, our material managers have control of various 
categories of material, and their biggest single budgetary problem is 
to determine how much of that category of material will be used in a 
budget vear. Now, in certain categories such as subsistence and 
clothing, it is relatively easy to determine that because the use of 
material is dependent almost entirely on the military strength of the 
Navy, but when vou get into categories such as general stores materia! 
you have to determine the use of the material based on a combination 
of criteria such as the industrial activity of the Navy, the industrial 
employment of the Navy, the number of aircraft and the number of 
aircraft overhauls, the number of ships, the number of ships’ overhauls, 
and the military strength of the Navy. It is in the weighting of these 
criteria, and their scientific application to determine the use of ma- 
terials in a budget vear that Commander Taylor’s research project 
would like to evaluate the current criteria being used. 

If we find, for example, that the weighting of the criteria needs to 
be changed, it is very likely that the usage data of the material and 
the projection of that use will likewise be changed. Therefore, 
depending upon the greater degree of accuracy that we can get in 
determining material usage for a budget vear, our budgets are bound 
to become more realistic. 


WORKLOAD EVALUATION 


Mr. Wiaetesworth. Do you mean that all these items we have 
been looking at for which vou have given us workloads to the decima! 
point of this or that unit of measurement, and the dollars involved, 
both per unit and over-all for two or three fiscal years, have no vajue? 

Mr. Moor. Absolutely not, sir. They are based upon the actual 
experience, insofar as the past is concerned. They are based on 
current experience insofar as the current year is concerned, and we 
use these weighted, developed criteria for projection against the 
future use. 

Commander Taylor would like to evaluate the use of these criteria to 
determine whether or not the technique can be improved. The 
technique is actually in use now and has proved to be very good, but 
there is not any question but that it can be improved, and that is our 
hope—to improve. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. What this committee is trying to do is to 
evaluate Commander Taylor’s evaluation of these evaluated-work 
loads. 
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Who has done this work in the past? Where has it been done? 

Mr. Moor. It is currently being done primarily at the supply- 
demand control points where we have the system control of materials 
by categories. 

Mr. WicGLesworrn. In presenting the estimates for those control 
points have the funds been reduced to correspond with the request 
under this item? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. If your question is, Have we reduced the 
amount of management and system planning at supply and demand 
control points as an offset to this $39,000, the answer ts ‘*No,” because 
they continually have to do the operating job. It is the tools by 
which they do this that Commander Taylor would like to evaluate. 

Mr. WicgGLesworru. Do you have any breakdown of the items in 
this field? 

Commander Taytor. These are the projects [handing]. 

Mr. WicGiteswortnh. This simply shows two items—one, logistic 
planning factors in the amount of $30,000, and, two, physical capaci- 
ties, naval supply activities, $9,000. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE IN AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 

Mr. SuHepparp. | notice in subitem (d), ‘‘Amphibious operations,”’ 
there is nothing requested in 1952 or 1953. Are there any of the 
funds left out of your 1951 appropriation of $49,160,000 that are un- 
expended or unobligated? 

Mr. Moor. There are not. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has been completely cleaned out? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And I] assume that next year it will not show in 
your budget at all? 

Mr. Moor. Unless Commander Taylor convinces Admiral Royar 
that the operation is necessary in 1954. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. Sueprparp. We will take up the next item, activity No. 6, 
‘Cataloging.”’ 

Your estimate for 1953 is $10,619,000. This is broken down into 
two subheads, 6a, “*Navy cataloging,” and 6b, ‘Federal cataloging.”’ 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 


‘ 


NAVY CATALOGING 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 6a, “Navy cataloging.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $5,137,000, and your estimate for 1952 
was $5,250.766, or a decrease of $113,766. 

We will insert the table at the top of page 21-53 in the record at 
this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows: ) 


No 


Navy cataloging $3, 696, 758 $5, 250, 7h $5, 137, 000 
Federal cataloging 6, 775, 644 7, 224, 160 5, 482, 000 


Total direct obligations 10, 472, 402 12, 474, 926 10, 619, O00 
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Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed with vour justification. 

Admiral Royar. This project provides funds for personal services, 
contractual services, and other costs for the Navy cataloging program 
at the Navy Material Catalog Office, New York, as well as the cata- 
loging function performed at supply demand control points. These 
offices select item names, develop description patterns, prepare item 
descriptions, reveal duplicate identifications, classify and number all 
items of supply, and publish the information in the Catalog of Navy 
Material and such other cataloging media as are required for supply 
management operations. Extensive identification, interchangeability 
and end use application data are established in card files which are 
used in screening new items and in developing material requirements. 
The data for these various cataloging documents are compiled by the 
supply demand control point concerned with the Navy Material 
Catalog Office performing much of the service centrally on the layout 
art work. These documents not only contain description and applica- 
tion data, but also necessary supply information such as requisitioning 
instructions, prices, and units of issue, 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The obligated and committed amount under budget activity 6 as 
of 31 December 1951 is $4,874,408. This represents 46.9 percent of 
the funds appropriated for this activity for the fiscal vear 1952. The 
balance will be obligated by the end of the fiseal vear. The un- 
expended balance as of December 31, 1951 was $6,234,091. 

Mr. Suepparp. | notice that you state 

Cataloging identification is the medium by which the number of items in the 
supply system is kept at a minimum. 

Basically how much reduction has been made in the number of 
items to date, and what statistics are available which indicate accom- 
plishments under this program? 

Admiral Royar. We have reduced the number of items from 4.1 
million in 1943 to 1.36 million as of June 30, 1952. 


LEVEL OF OPERATIONS IN FUTURE YEARS 


Mr. Suepparp. Is the cost of the program leveling off, or will it be 
further reduced as time goes on, or do you expect it to remain in its 
present status, or increase? 

Admiral Royar. We expect it to start leveling off from now on. 

As of June 30, 1952, we will have approximately 78 percent of our 
cataloging complete, and by June 30, 1953, we will have 85 percent, 
and by June 30, 1954, we expect to have 100 percent of the cataloging 
done and from then on it will be maintenance only, for new items 
coming in and revising old items. 


NUMBER OF ITEMS CATALOGED 
Mr. Wiceiesworta. I notice in the last sentence you say: 


By the end of fiscal vear 1953, the number of items of supply in the cataloging 
system will total approximately 1,275,000. 


From what vou said to the chairman I thought the number would 
be the difference between 4,100,000 uncataloged in 1943 and 1,360,000 
uncataloged today. 
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Mr. Moor. 1,360,000 is the total of the items to be cataloged today, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiaGLtesworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Moor. Of that total 1,155,000 will be cataloged, representing 
the 85 percent that Admiral Rovar mentioned as of June 30, 1953. 

During the fiseal vear 1953, 120,000 new items will enter the system 
and be cataloged, the total of which makes 1,275,000 which will be 
in the system in accordance with the budget estimate. 

Mr. WicGLtesworru. My difficulty is that I thought the Admiral 
indicated that you had something like 4,100,000 items to be cataloged 
in 19438. 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGiueswortru. And that all of those had been cataloged 
except 1,560,000 as of today. 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. The 4,100,000 items which were in the system 
vears ago represented the total of items at that time, including 
duplications. Admiral Rovar’s statement was pointing out the fact 
that through interchangeability and the elimination of duplication 
that 4,100,000 items has been reduced to 1,360,000 which represents 
screened items. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicgGiesworrn. What is the 100 percent figure? 

Mr. Moor. The 100 percent figure of the current workload, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, is the 1,860,000 which Admiral Rovar said would be 
cataloged by the end of the fiseal vear 1954, but there will be new 
items coming in during the period from now until then. 

Mr. WicGLtesworrh. You mean that as of today there is a total of 
1,360,000 items? 

Mr. Moov. To be cataloged. 

Mr. WigGLreswortu. Yes, but IT want to know what is the over-all 


Item. “Phat would only represent about 22 percent of the total items, 


if vou have 7S percent of vour items cataloged as of June 30 next, as 
. 


I understand j 


‘ 
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Mr. Moor. As of June 30 next, 78 percent of 1,560,000 will 
cataloged for a total of 1,060,000. 

Mir. WiaGirswortuh. How many items are already cataloged? 

\lr. Moor. As of December 31. 884.000 were catalooed. 

Mir. WicGiesworre. OF the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mer. WicGursworrnu. | understand that the total number of items 
to be cataloged from the date that the cataloging work actually began 
vears ago amounts to 1,560,000, 

Mr. Moor. That is right, sir, 

Mr. WigGieswortru. How many of those items have actually been 
cataloged as of today? 

Mr. Moor. The latest figure we have is as of December 31, and the 
answer is 884,000. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. 884,000 as of the 31st of December 1951? 4 

Mr. Moor, Yes, sir. 

\Ir. WigGLeswortu. Which leaves you something like 400,000 
still to catalog? 

Mr. Moor. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Wiee.eswortn. Of that roughly 400,000 how many items will 
be cataloged by June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Moor. By June 30, 1952, we will have cataloged 1,060,000 
items. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. By June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Moor. We will have cataloged 1,155,000 of the 1,360,000 
items. 

Mr. WigGLeswortu. Leaving vou about a couple of hundred 
thousand to complete for the fiscal vear 1954? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, sir, in addition to the new items which 
will be received in the system during the fiscal vear 1954. 

Mr. WigGieswortu. Now, in the last sentence of vour justification 
vou say that by the end of the fiscal vear 1953 the number of items 
of supply in the cataloging svstem will be 1,275,000. You just gave 
me a figure, as | understand it, of 1,155,000 for the same date. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct, 1,155,000 will be cataloged of the total 
of 1,360,000. In addition, it is estimated that we will receive from 
today until the end of 1953—120,000 new items of procurement, and 
the combination of the two figures makes 1.275.000. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. How many items are you planning to catalog 
in the fiscal vear 1953?) There are 95,000 of the total you just gave 
me out of the original total. Now vou have to add some ttems to that 
number. 

Mr. Moor. 120,000, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. New items? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, of new items. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. So that gives a total of 215,000 items. How 
many personnel do you have? 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Moor. We have currently an employment strength of 1,264, 
and we are requesting a 1953 strength of 1,251. 

Mr. WieGuesworrn. That is eivilians? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; that is civilians. 

Mr. WicGieswortn. Is this wholly a civilian job? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. How many military? 

Mr. Moor. We have 10, and we are requesting 9 for the fiseal year 
1955. 

It might be well to add, Mr. Wigglesworth, that the estimate of 
continuing workload based on known procurement plans is approxi- 
mately 120,000 items per year. 

Mr. Wiaeitesworrn. Is there a lot of work involved iv cataloging 
a single item? 

Commander Wriiurams. It will vary widely from item to item, 
depending upon its complexity, and so forth. 

There are items which are very simple to catalog and to determine 
interchangeability. The information on these similar items can be 
coded into EAM ecards, the cards matched, and a very rapid deter- 
mination of interchangeability can be made. 

On the other hand, on a more complicated piece of machinery it 
takes a technical engineer a long time to go over the different manu- 
facturers’ drawings to determine that the tolerances are exactly the 
same, that the material specifications are exactly the same. 
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Mr. WicGiteswortH. Do you not think that you have a pretty 
heavy personnel set up there, or that you can expedite the work far 
more rapidly than you have planned with the personnel that you 
requested? 

Commander Witiiams. This program has been emphasized, and 
there has been continuing pressure to complete this program as 
rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Wice_esworrn. I think it is highly important. 

Commander WitutaMs. That is true since there are such large 
savings available when interchangeability between items is deter- 
mined. We are using every known device to get the greatest produc- 
tion out of the people we have assigned to this program. 

Mr. WiecGieswortu. | admit that a rough calculation does not 
always reflect the true situation, but if you have 1,260 people employed 
in cataloging 215,000 items a year, if my mathematics is correct it 
works out to about 180 items per man per year, or about one item 
every 2 days. 

Mr. Moor. Approximately 60 percent of the effort in cataloging is 
in the basic determination of what the item is that they are cataloging 
and the development of the interchangeability of that item with other 
items, so that vou get a considerable amount of the workload prior to 
the actual cataloging of the item. 

Commander Wittrams. If we think of this possible situation—of, 
I will say, a small part for a pump that is a new item coming into 
the system, and we have the manufacturer’s drawing and piece num- 
ber on it, and that is all of the information we have. We then have 
to take that data and compare tt with data on all other items in the 
system on parts for pumps and other types of machinery, and we may 
have to make a tremendous search for other drawings to determine 
the possible interchangeabilitv of the one small piece. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Perhaps we need a little resesrch ond devel- 
opment inte ways and means to expedite the rate of cataloging. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Are you suggesting another set of specialists? 

Mr. SHeprarp. Let us put it this way, as en example. Here ts a 
pair of glasses, bifocals. Now, how many sets of eves could utilize 
that particular glass, with the lenses ground as they are with that 
leneth of prism, and so forth? ‘Those items vou are working on are 
products from different manufacturers, and let us say, for the sake of 
discussion here, that you have some wheels, arresters, and electronics 
items involved, and you have to take those components and see 
whether cogwheel B will coincide perfeetly with article C, and in order 
to do that it has to be very carefully analyzed or vou are lable to get 
into your process something that does not properly fit, is not that 
correct? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So that a considerable degree of concentration has 
to be applied in the enalysis and the combination of elements where 
they are housed in one factory, and where they are compared with a 
large variety of things of that character. 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir. 

There is one further point, and that is not only do they determine 
what the item is. They also determine who made it, and that item 
appears in the catalog with the indieation that so and so is the manu- 
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facturer where it is available at a considerably lesser cost to the Navy 
rather than buying it from the prime contractor. 

Mr. Sugpprarp. When X corporation or B corporation is out of 
business, what do vou do? There must be some means whereby your 
catalog would indicate to the person who is trving to match that artic! 
up that there is no need of going back to production source B for it, 
because B is nonexistent; is that correct? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is part of the establishing of the known factor, 
and then vou have the catalog function, is that correct? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanprz. In other words, the making of a catalog ts like th 
taking of a census, it cannot ever be really completed, You spok 
about being prepared to complete it. 

Admiral Royar. What I meant by 100-percent completion is that 
all of our known backlog will be completed, and from then on it will 
be new items coming in. 

Mir. Fernanpez. Anda new backlog. 

Mr. Moor. And as they come in they will be cataloged. 

Admiral Royar. And there is also the elimination of obsolescent 
material, 

Mr. Frernanpez. You spoke about those firms that go out. of 
business. It is just Itke in the census, some people die and others are 
born, and the same thing happens here, and vou have to keep it up to 
date. It isno good if vou do not keep it up to date. 

Mr. Srepparp. | would like at this point to call vour attention to 
page 127 of the hearings and the testimony of Admiral Fox under the 
title of cataloging program, and | present this page to vou. Now, if 
vou will, tell me why, if vou know, there is an incompatability of the 
figures given there as compared with those that vou have just given 


Undoubtedly there is a reason for it. He mav have been addressing 
himself to a greater expansion program than that which vou have 
ee ae bad ‘the lanati is | would like to h: it at 
rererred to, bul Whatever the explanation is £ wotllld itke to ve wba 


this point in the record, p! 


Mr. Moov. May we read it? 


Mr. Suepparp. Yes 


Case, 


Commander Wittrams. In Admiral Fox’s testimony he was Sspeak- 
ing for the Navy as a whol 

In addition to the eataloging that we do, the Marine Corps has a 
cataloging program for their material, their specialized type ot 


material 

Therefore, when Admiral Fox spoke of an estimate of 1,611,000 item 
to be cataloged he was inclidine, in addition to our 1,360,000, the 
Marine Corps items which had to be eataloged. When he said we hav: 
currently 1,057,100 of those items eataloged, he was adding thi 
Marine Corps items to our SS4,000 items. 

Mr. Suepparb. That is what occurred to make the difference in 
the testimony, the fact that he was taking in another operation othet 
than vours? 

Commander Witiiams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaGieswortH. Don’t vou think if veu really put pressuri 
on them if you have the funds vou are requesting that vou ean bi 
up to date by July 1953, rather than July 1954? 
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Commander Witurams. I think one of the problems that occurs in 
this cataloging program is that the last items to be cataloged are the 
most difficult and the most time-consuming. For one thing, vou 
have to make a comparison against a larger number of previously 
cataloged items, and, as always in a program there is a tendency to 
put aside work that apparently cannot be accomplished immediately, 
they are looking for current production, and so they pick out the items 
that they can readily recognize at this time and put aside the others 
until later on. 

We have, wherever possible, developed machine methods or com- 
plicated coding operations to facilitate the identification of similar 
items. 

FEDERAL CATALOGING 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pic k up Project 6B, 
Federal cataloging, which is reflected on pages 21-55 of your justifiea- 
tions. Your estimate for 1953 is for $5,482,000 against an estimate 
in 1952 of $7,224,160. This reflects a decrease of $1,742,160. 

Admiral Royar. This project is under the general management and 
direction of the Munitions Board Cataloging Ageney. Funds under 
this project provide for federal cataloging which aims at achieving : 
unified cataloging system by developing standard item names, stand- 
ard description patterns, standard item deseriptions, and a common 
numbering and commodity classification svstem. The bulk of the 
program is performed by cataloging personnel as a separate operation 
from the normal cataloging operations. Once the uniform data de- 
veloped by the federal cataloging program are adopted by all services 
and agencies of the Federal Government, they will be merged into the 
normal cataloging operation of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

The objectives of the Federal cataloging project are to obtain a 
single name, description, and identification number for all items of 
supply in the supply svstems of the services and agencies of the Ped- 
eral Government and to classify these items into homogeneous groups 
in order to facilitate supply management. The 1953 requirements 
have been projected to meet the following objectives: 

1. De rlopment, including ile ntift ation hy thee CLOSS-PCFEPENCE and 
interchangeability project.—a. The identification of all items will | 
completed by the end of fiseal vear 1953. In addition, new items of 
supply entering the supply svstem for the first time will be cataloged 
at or prior to procurement. During fiscal vear 1953, description pat- 
terns will be developed for new items and existing description patterns 
and item deseriptions will be revised in order to purify Federal catalog- 
ing data. It is estimated that approximately 30> percent of the 
description patterns and item descriptions will require revision. 

b. By the end of fiscal year 1952 the results of the Munitions P.oard 
cataloging agency cross-reference and-interchangeability. project, by 
which all known manufacturers’? numbers will be cross-referenced to 
activity supply items and reported for central collation and tabula- 
tion, will have been made available to the participating activities for 
confirmation or denial of presumed interchangeability revealed by the 
project. During fiscal vear 1953, the technical research necessary to 
confirmation or denial of interchangeability will continue, and = the 
project will enter a maintenance phase, cross-reference the manufac- 
turers’ numbers for items of supply entering the supply svstem for 
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the first time to data already existing under the project. This budget 
includes the cost of central processing of this data at the Navy Ma- 
terial Catalog Office. During fiscal year 1953, the commodity classi- 
fication codes derived from the Federal supply classification structure 
will be applied to all Federal item identification numbers to develop 
Federal stock eee 

2. Utilization.—a. Utilization of Federal identification data on an 
increased scale ts dened during fiscal year 1953. Federal cataloging 
data will be utilized in identification files and operating catalogs. The 
Federal item identification number will be cross-referenced to activity 
stock numbers, in identification files and published catalog sections. 
Complete conversion to the Federal stock number will be effected in 
the selected commodity areas of subsistence items, clothing, and 
medical supplies. 


COMPLETION OF FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. [ notice that you state in your purpose and scope 
of work on page 21-55: 

Onee the uniform data developed by the Federal cataloging program are 
adopted by all services and agencies of the Federal Government, they will be 
merged into the normal cataloging operation of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

Have you any idea as to approximately when you will arrive at 
that point? 

Admiral Royar. No, sir; I have no estimate on that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Consequently, then, any funds required for the 


project will have to continue to be required until such time as that 
determination is accomplished? 
Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


NAVY VERSUS FEDERAL CATALOG PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueprparp. Define the difference between the Navy program 
and the Federal program, insofar as cataloging applies. 

Commander Wiiuuiams. The Federal cataloging program develops 
the description pattern by commodity areas for the use of the three 
military departments and the General Services Administration for 
the other executive departments of the Government. 

After the description pattern is developed then each Department, 
or the General Services Administration records data on items within 
their supply svstems in accordance with the pattern, and it is for- 
warded to the Munitions Board cataloging agency for the assignment 
of a Federal item identification number, 

Mr. Suepparp. Approximately how many items were subject. to 
the cataloging svste m or oper: ation in 1945 or 1946, whichever figure 
is the easiest to give? 

Commander Witiiams. We would only know the Navy part of this 
total program, and it would be the same 4,100,000 items we had at 
that time. 

Mr. SuHepparp. But insofar as the enlarged aspect of the ope ration 
is concerned you can only give us the Nav Vv part of it now? 

Commander Wittiams. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. And vou have already done that. 





Commander WituiaMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was incorporated in your total figures subject 
to the other subtotal; was it not? 

Commander Witiiams. Yes, sir. We will have to identify the 
item in the Navy system before we transfer it to the description 
patterns developed for the Federal program. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. How many people, approximately, are involved 
in this activity relative to the Federal aspect of it, if vou have them 
segregated as against that of the Navy? 

Mr. Moor. We have segregated them, Mr. Chairman. The figure 
for 1952 is 1,546, and the estimated figure for 1953 is 1,393. 

Mr. WicGieswortu. In your justification you say: 

The identification of all items will be completed by the end of fiscal year 1953. 


In the previous project you told us that the cataloging of all items 
would not be complete, unless the tempo is increased, before June 30, 
1954. Is the difference one between identification and cataloging? 

Mr. Moor. Yes, sir, it is a difference in terminology. The identi- 
fication will be, we estimate, complete by the end of 1953. The 
cataloging, which is the complete operation, will extend into 1954. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortu. Will it be completed in 1954? 

Mr. Moor. Admiral Royar has estimated that he will, except for 
new items coming into the system, be complete during the fiscal vear 
1954. 

Mr. WiaGteswortn. When you give an item as cataloged under 
Navy cataloging what remains to be done, insofar as including it in 
Federal « ataloging i is concerned? 

Mr. Moor. We have submitted pattern descriptions, which is the 
means for integrating Navy and Federal cataloging to the extent of 
755,000 items to the Munitious Board cataloging agency, 

Mr. WigGteswortn. That is, after Navy cataloging? 

Mr. Moor. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGueswortnH. First comes the Navy cataloging, then you 
make the pattern descriptions. 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. WiagGtesworrn. (Continuing.) And submit them to the 
Munitions Board? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGueswortH. And the Army, and the Air Force, and any 
other ageney concerned takes similar steps? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. 

Mr. WicgGteswortn. And then from those descriptions the Federal 
Cataloging Board description is arrived at? 

Mr. Moor. That is correct. We have received the approval of 
551,000 out of the number of items submitted. 

Mr. WigGiesworrH. What is the function of this Bureau in refer- 
ence to Federal cataloging for which, as I understand it, you have 
civilian personnel of 1,546 for 1952 and for which vou want 1,393 in 
1953? What function does that personnel perform? 

Commander Wiitiams. The first job we get is in certain commod- 
itv areas to develop recommended description patterns. 
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Mr. WiceieswortH. That is not done in the course of Navy 
cataloging? 

Commander Witiiams. The description patterns for Federal cata- 
loging are not in the same form as they are for Navy cataloging. 
That is, the Federal pattern must be adaptable for use by all of the 
Military departments and the General Services Administration, and 
it is designed to lay out various specifications for the item in a form 
that can be readily coded. 


COMMODITY AREA ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Might there not be a similar pattern resulting 
from an entirely differently described item coming to the Munitions 
Board from the Army, or the Air Force, we will sav? 

Commander Wittrtams. They try to avoid duplications of that type 
by assigning commodity areas to a single Military Department or the 
General Services Administration. In other words, the Navy might 
vet the assignment to develop a description pattern for bearings, and 
then we proceed with that job and the other Services would not try 
to deseribe bearings until we had developed a description pattern, 
presented it at a joint conference and got a format that was acceptable 
to all participants. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. That is the principal function of this per- 
sonnel? 

Commander Witurams. That is the first function. 

The second function comes after the description pattern has been 
developed, and that is the transcription from Navy records on to 
these description patterns of the data for each of our items. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. That is where vou get into the field of dupli- 
cation, is it not? That is, there may be Army items, Air Force items, 
and Navy items and Genera! Services items that would all take the 
same number? 

Commander Wriuitams. That is right. After the description pat- 
tern is developed then it is passed to each service, and each service 
reports data in that format on the items the service has in its supply 
system. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman is right insofar as the question 
relates to detecting duplication. 

Commander Witirams. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparn. In fact, it is one of the major reasons for having a 
cataloging system, one of them, but not the complete one. 

Commander Wittrams. Our third function, then, is to act as agent 
for the Munitions Board at the Navy Material Catalog Office in 
Brooklyn to transcribe that information from the description patterns 
into the electrie accounting machine cards, match those cards and 
determine interchangeability between items in the different Services’ 
supply systems. 

The final step is the actual preparation and printing of cross-refer- 
ence lists for inclusion in the printed catalog. 

Mr. Wiceieswortra. All of the work that is done in Navy cataloging 
is essential as a condition precedent to this Federal cataloging. You 
cannot do one without the other? 
Commander Wititiams. That is correct, 
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Mir. Wicecresworrnh. There is no lost motion between the two? 
You are not doing work in the Navy cataloging that is unnecessary, 
or that should be omitted in view of the Federal cataloging? 

Commander Wituiams. That is correct, sir. All of the elimination 
of duplications within the Navy come before any climinetion of inter- 
changeable items between the Navy and the other Services. The only 
step we would not take would be that of not printing the final cross- 
reference lists. 

\Ir. WicGiesworra. That is all. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT FUNDS FOR CATALOGING PROGRAMS 


Mir. Suepparp. Admiral Clexton, do vou have a compilation or 
breakdown there of all of the Navy Department’s appropriation re= 
quests as they pertain to cataloging? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mir. Suepparp. Will vou insert it in the record at this point, please? 

Admiral CLexton. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen, we will pick up budget 
activity No. 7, “Industrial mobilization,” which is reflected on page 
21-60 of your justifications. The request for 1953 is $789,000, and 
your estimate for 1952 was $1,038,200, which reflects a decrease of 
$249,200. 

Now, this activity is made up of two component factors, 7A, ma- 
chine tools and production equipment, and 7B, planning within the 
Department of Defense, There will be inserted in the record at this 
point the table on pages 21-60. 


n~ 


Sudqet activity No. 7—Industrial mobilization 


No Project | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
7A__...; Machine tools and production equipment _.. : $1, 103, 125 $365, 000 $105, OK 
a Planning within the Department of Defense -..-.-. 417, 475 673, 200 684, OOM 

Total direct obligations — wnt 1, 520, 600 1, 038, 200 789, OM 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The obligated and committed amount under budget activity No. 7 
as of December 31, 1951, was $733,846. This represents 73.4 percent 
of the funds appropriated for this activity for the fiscal vear 1952. 
The balance will be obligated by the end of the fiscal year, The 
unexpended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $557,405. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Admiral, vou will take up the justification of th: 
request under subtitle 7A, “Machine tools and production equipment.’ 

Admiral Royar. In order to provide adequate maintenance pro- 
tection for industrial equipment stored at the Naval Supply Depots, 
Mechanicsburg, Scotia, and Clearfield, the 15 buildings assigned to 
this program have been dehumidified so that humidity may be con- 
trolled under 40 percent. This control of humidity will extend indef- 
initely the normal preservation evele and thus result in substantial 
economy in maintaining the reserve. The maintenance and operation 
of dehumidification machinery, maintenance of the buildings’ structure 
including vapor barrier applied to the building envelope, and the costs 
directly attributable to the long-term storage of material under this 
program. Financial requirements are estimated at $7,000 per build- 
ing for each fiscal vear. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, in order to arrive at the necessity for the 
expending of these funds, I interpret vour statement to the effect that 
by using vour dehumidifving device that you are performing the 
storage of material within those depots to a greater degree of longevity 
than would obviously prevail without the use of the device that does 
this dehumidifying? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

We have stored in those 15 buildings machine tools which we ar 
holding against mobilization needs. With this dehumidification, hold- 
ing the humidity down under 40 percent those machines will store 
indefinitely without preservation and without deterioration. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, vou mean that you can take nor- 
mal machine tools that are purchased without applying any rust- 
resistent material to them, to wit, oils and various and sundry chemical 
devices that are available, and that you can keep them in storage by 
this operation and save the cost of extra preparatory measures to 
avoid rust, and so forth? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct, 

Mr. SHerHarp. | was over at Mechanicsburg 2 vears ago, and we 
had occasion to open some packages of small tools, and with specifie 
reference to some drills, and a lot of them came out of the packages 
with rust pits on them, When you get articles of that character into a 
rust pit condition, it is almost impossible to salvage them unless 
vou catch them before that rust penetrates the surface of the tool 
itself. Onee it becomes imbedded into it then you have always a 
depression in the level of vour metal, and you can never do anything 
with it. While vou might burnish it and do a lot of other things with 
it you have actually lost its truabilitvy. Soe IT think that your 
dehumidifving program is a splendid step in the preservation of these 
tools. It is too bad that we cannot use it in the South Pacifie to an 
equal degree, but [ understand that the humidity there reaches an 
uncontrollable state so that this method could not be used there. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Fernandez, do you have any questions on this 
item? 

Mr. Frernanpez. Is this particular storage of tools limited to 
industrial tools? 

Admiral Royar. Industrial-type tools, that is correct, machine tools 

Mr. Fernanpez. Machine tools that are used in manufacturing by 
industry for the manufacture of Navy goods, is that it? 

Admiral Royar. They might be, or they might be used by us in 
ease of mobilization if we had to expand any of our activities 

Mr. Fernanpez. But they are also used by industry? 

Admiral Royar. They are, that is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I do not quite get the purpose of storing industrial 
tools. 

Admiral Royar. They do not belong to industry. Title to them is 
in the Navy, but in certain types of contracts where we have gone out 
and made contracts and the industry does not have the tools, we have 
furnished the tools for their use. 


NECESSITY FOR PRESERVATION OF TOOLS 


Mir. Ferxanpez. That is beeause industry would have no use for 
those tools for any other purpose? 

Admiral Royar. Because they cannot get them. In other words, 
the lead time on machine tools is too great, and they would not be 
able to produce without the machine tools. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mir. Suepparp. These industrial tools that vou have referred to are 
not exclusively in that class. You also have small hand tools in 
storage In that same situation? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

\ir. Suepparp. And furthermore, many of these industrial tools 
have been aecumulated or recaptured out of operations ino World 


War II? 
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Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp, And they are brought into warehouses of the Navy 
for the purpose of preservation and application at a later date, and are 
applied on contracts which vou have referred to, where there is a 
shortage of tools, or where it is Impossible to get them? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

\ir. SHEPPARD. So in operating vour contract with an industry vou 
do have some consideration for the application of these tools. 

Admiral Royar. That is correet. 

Mir. Soepeparp. And that ts refleeted in your cost? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. In what way is the normal preservation 
evele, as vou call it, extended? 

Admiral Royar. You mean in the case of these tools that are 
undergoing dehumidification? 

Mr. WigGiesworrn. Yes, what is the result of the dehumidifica- 
tion in respeet to the tools? 

Admiral Royar. It means, of course, that the moisture content of 
the air is reduced, and, therefore, we do not get rust on the tools that 
are in these storehouses, 

Mr. WicGteswortuH. Do vou get any rust on them? 

Admiral Royar. No rust at all. 

Mir. WiaGtesworrn, As a matter of experience have vou had con- 
siderable rust where you have not had them dehumidified? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. This is bevond the experimental stage and 
vou know definitely what vou can count on? 
~ Admiral Royan. That is correct 

Mr. WiccLtesworti. WI; 
snv limit? 

\dmiral Royar. We have not found any limit yet. 

Mir, WiceLesworti. Why do vou put this item in here under “In- 
dustrial! mobilization” rather than under “Maimtenance and opera- 


en vou sov ‘Fndefinite extension?’ is there 


tion’??? 

Adn iral Roy AR Becausi these termes would be use { ‘ niy in case of 
mobilization. 

Vir. WicgGuesworrn. It is for maintenance of mobilization reserve’ 


> 


Admiral Royar. That is correct. Tt is really an insurance polhtey, 
that is what itis. Off the record 
PISeCUSSION otl the record. ) 


Mir. WieeLesworrHu. That is oll. 
PLANNING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DERENSE 


Viv. Suipeanp. All right, gentlemen, let us pick up the next sub- 
tem. 7B, “Planning within the Department of Defense” in which your 
reauest for 1953 1s for S6S4,900, Your estimate for 1952 was $673,200. 
This reflects a plus of SLO.NQQ, 

\dnitral Reyvar. This project provides for the determination of 
wartime mobilization requirements and the preparation of pi rmduetion 
schedules for industry covering items assigned to the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts for single service procurement, and tor other 


veneral stores items 





Mobilization requirements for end items, components, and material 
will be computed and constantly revised to reflect changes in specifi- 
cations and military plans. Funds provide for the computation of 
requirements for electronics material, general stores items, and clothing. 
Requirements will be computed, coordinated and submitted to other 
services to which single service procurement has been assigned. The 
estimated cost for determination of mobilization re quirements is 
$234,000. 

During fiscal year 1953 requests for firm allocations to manufacturers 
will be submitted to the Munitions Board for approval. Based on 
these estimates the Bureau will be able to accomplish approximately 
100 percent of its current industrial mobilization planning targets for 
general stores and clothing items with the exception of (1) renewals, 

refinements, (3) specifications changes, (4) policy changes, and 
) change in mobilization plans. The planning target for electronic 
items approximate 60 percent. 

The scheduling of these total armed services requirements with 
industry will require the surveying and refinement of surveys com- 
pleted several vears in the past, of several thousand plants. It is 
estimated that an additional 2,000 to 3,000 production schetlules will 
be prepared and presented to management. These schedules will 
represent items under the Navy supply system and those under the 
Bureau by single service procurement assignment. 

To meet the objectives of the 1953 produc tion allocation program, 
requirements are estimated at $450,000. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, here is where, apparently, we are reaping the 
benefit of previous appropriations that were granted by the Congress 
for the purpose of surveying industrial productivity. I assume from 
the language within vour justifications that vou have just presented 
that this particular activity has to do with the refining of those sur- 
veys and making them adaptable to present day requirements. Is 
that true, insofar as they can be made adaptable? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And when you use the terminology ‘‘mobilization 
requirements” you mean just exactly that, that this is over and above 
the present day requirements and accumulating them from a produc- 
tion point of view? 

Admiral Royar. Yes, so that in case of mobilization we know where 
1oO go. 

Mr. Suepparp. Where to go, and so you will not have to waste a 
lot of time in experimenting with X corporation or B corporation, 
because they have the know-how and have the tools already available, 
and so forth. 

Admiral Royar. Yes, sir; that is correct. In this situation new 
companies come in and old companies go out. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, do you have any questions 
pertaining to this item? 


) 
) 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mir. WiaeLeswortn. I understand that in dollars and cents this 
item falls in two parts, $234,000 for the computation of mobilization 
requirements, for items all the way from electronics to clothing, and 
$450,000 for the so-called production allocation program requirements. 
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I am not clear as to what you mean by computation of require- 
ments. This whole request from the Navy Department is based, is 
it not, on the computation of requirements? Has not each and every 
bureau made a computation of its requirements for the fiscal vear 1953, 
and will they not make a similar computation for the fiscal year 1954? 
Just what is meant by this particular function? 

Commander Witirams. These are specialized computations of 
requirements which will occur after mobilization day until planned 
procurement from industry can be equal to the rate of issue. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. From M Day to P Day? 

Commander Wittiams. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGuesworrs. Have not those computations been made? I 
thought our whole picture of production in the next few vears was 
based on computations including these? 

Commander Wititams. Computations have been made by com- 
modity areas, but there is a constant change. They have to be refined 
to an item by item basis, and they have to be adjusted for changes in 
items, new items coming into the system, and for changes in types of 
critical material, and changes in the plans themselves. 

Mr. WigGteswortru. Well, take one item. We know the number 
of people that are going to be mobilized in that time under present 
plans, and we know what clothing will be needed for that number of 
people during that time. Now, what the Bureau is going to do in 
respect to computing requirements for clothing in that period it has 
already done, has it not? 

Commander Wittiams. In general this computation is a computa- 
tion of an area between two curves. 

The top curve, which is the rate of issue after M-day by phased 
periods is fairly stable, and once that computation is made it is used 
unless there is a change in the mobilization plan. The bottom of the 
two curves, which is the rate of input from industry is constantly 
changing as manufacturers change, as their productive capacity 
changes, and therefore the area of deficiency between the two curves 
from M-day to P-day is a constantly changing amount. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiaGresworrn. It is still not clear to me. How many people 
do you have working here? 

Mr. Moor. On the first item, on, the $234,000 we have 49 people. 
That is, civilians. There are no military in that particular function. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. How about the second item? 

Mr. Moor. That ts 76, sir. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. No military personnel? 

Mr. Moor. No, sir. 


PRODUCTION ALLOCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. WiceLeswortu. As to the second item I gather that the work 
involved is the surveying and refinement of surveys completed in past 
vears, several thousand plants being involved, is that correct? 

Commander Wiuttams. That is correct, sir, in the areas stated in 
the justification. 





NECESSITY PLANT RESURVEYS 


Mr. WicGiesworrn. Why do we have to survey several thousand 
plants that have been recently surveyed? 

Admiral Royar. We are planning now to survey additional plants 
In 19535, 

As to the plants previously surveyed, we must review a certain 
number again. They change from time to time, and as we get indica- 
tions that plant capacity or the type of product that they are making 
changes we have to resurvey them to determine exactly how much we 
Can depend on them, 

Mir. WieGLeswortH. Surely, we must have a pretty good picture of 
plants, except new plants, based on our World War [LE experience and 
experience since that time, have we not? 

Admiral Royar. We have a very good picture of them, but, again, 
there are certain manufacturers that are changing from time to time, 
and we must keep up our survey in order to keep our information 
up to date. 

Commander) Wiirtams. Anv additional capacity that we can 
locate and have allocated for our post M-day use by the Munitions 
Board increases the rate of industrial input after M-day that we can 
obtain and therefore requires a lower investment in mobilization 
reserve to overeome the deficiency that occurs immediately after 


\i-day 
DePARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mir. Sueprarp. We will take up project No. 8, “Departmental 
Administration” 

We will insert the activities breakdown in the record at this pomt. 

The brenakdow nreterred to is as follows 


Mir. Sueprevrp. 1 note for this particular estimate vour total re- 
quest covering the four subdivisions is $6,895,000. The estimate for 


1952 was $7,037,900 This reflects a decrease of $142,900 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The obligated and committed amount under budget activity No. S 
ns of December oh. LOD, Wiis $3.595.786. | 


‘his represents 54.8 per- 
eent of the funds appropriated for this activity for the fiscal vear 1952 
The balance will be obligated by the end of the fiseal vear. The un 


expended balance as of December 31, 1951, was $3,171,777. 
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Mir. SHepparp. We will now take up project Sa, Executive direc- 
tion, planning and common services. 

The estimate for 19538 is $2,245,200, and your estimate for_1952 was 
$2,348,250. é 

Admiral Royvr. Under this project) falls the responsibility for 
logistic research and planning; the assignment of supply corps officers 
and recommendations for ther training program; the planning and 
administering of a comprehensive civilian personnel program for de- 
partmental and field personnel of the Bureau; the coordination of the 
preparation and exccution of the Bureau budget plan, civilian persone 
nel ceiling control, management accounting, and progress and. sta- 
tistical reporting: t the administration of the prin Ing, publications, and 
forms program for the bureau; the furnishing of office services for the 
bureau; the administration of the bureau’s research and development 
program. 

Mr. Suepearp. You may make vour justification for this, Admiral. 

The funetions to be accomplished under this project are related to 
the level of operations of the Navy and the bureau's field establish- 
ment. Bureau and field organizational management must be provided 

1 proportion to the me initude : and increased scope of fick Land fleet 
activitics, Managerial responsibility, because of its related duties, 
increases at the bureau level as the scope and sha wactavibe of cognizant 
field activities are expanded. Funds requested under this project 
will provide the personnel necessary to perform the over-all planning 
and policy coordination funetions for the chief of the bureau 

This project provides the coordination and policy establishment 
for the Bureau on all funetions assigned by higher echelons of ad- 
ministration. The “housekeeping” duties of personnel administration, 
maintenance of equipment, furnishing of supplies and materials and 
other common services related to the internal operation of the bureau 
are financed under this project. Requirements have been determined 
after evaluation of work load for the various fune tions pe rformed. 
Management improvement functions currently under wav in the 
bureau will result in better utilization ot personnel and streamlined 
methods and procedures. Man-vear requirements for 1958 under this 
proje et have been reduced accordingly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Is there anything particularly new in this sub- 
division request? 

Admiral Royar. No, sit 

Mr. Suepparp. It is standardized procedure? 
Admiral Royar. Yes, sir. 





EMPLOYMENT 








Mr. Sueprarp. What is the amount of personne! involved in this 
operation, civilian and military? 

Mr. Moor. For 1952 the civilian personnel is 517 and the military 
personnel 110. For 1953 the civilian personnel is 499 and the military 
is 110, 

Mir. Wicerrswortnu, Is this personnel all in one division of the 
bureau? 
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Admiral Royar. No, sir, it is in several divisions of the bureau. 
It takes in the chief of bureau, which is my office, the Inspector General 
of the Supply Corps, the Office of the Professional Assistant, the 
Office of the Professional Assistant, the Office of Counsel and the small 
business representative, the Naval Personnel Section, the Civilian 
Personnel Section, the Comptroller, the Offices of Services, and the 
Planning Section. 

Mr. WicGieswortnH. Each one of those sections is under Executive 
direction, planning and common services? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Will vou furnish for the record, please, a 
break-down of these personnel by job assignment and cost in each 
instance? 

Commander WiLttAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. For 1952 and 1953? 

Commander WititaMs. Yes. 

(The following was submitted:) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE SUPPLY SYSTEM OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Wewilltake up the next project, Sb, ““Administra- 
tion of the supply system of the Navy.” 

Your estimate for 1953 is $1,913,300. Your estimate for 1952 was 
$1,901,100. This shows an increase of $12,200. 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work at this point. 


Funds for this project provide for the development, coordination, and operation 
of the inventory control and stock financing phases of the Nz af sup pl Vv system; 
ievelopment, implementation, and coordination of the bureau’s indust ial mobili- 
zation program; cataloging operations under the Navy supply system; the teehni- 
eal control and operation of ships’ stores, commissary stores and Navy exchang 
programs; the disposal of Navy property; thi peratl that portion of 
Navy supply svstem which include urchase, material andi: 
material; and the technical and inventory ce ‘ol of fuel and subsistence. 


g, storage 
Mir. Suerrarp. You may give your justification, Admiral Rovar. 
Admiral Royar. This project provides for management control at 

naval supply centers, naval supply depots, and other field supply 
wtivities; exercises management control over activities concerned 
with material control and supply services. The personnel engaged 
under this project are responsible for inventory control and technical 
control of Navy fuel, the procurement of Navy petroleum, and for 
solid fuel requirements for the Department of Defense; Munitions 
Board cataloging: for the technical and inventory control of Navy 
food re quirements and for technical control ae food service: for the 
operation of the centralized Navy storage plan, including the allo- 
eation and lay-out of storage space and the programs of dehumiditi- 
eation, identification, preservation, packaging and packing materials 
handling, and maintenance and development of Bureau shore activi- 
ties; Department of Defense distribution of excess property; single 
service procurement of materials handling equipment; development 
f joint Army-Navy specifications; for the technical control of field 
purchase funetions, and for the management control of Navy pur- 
chasing offices. Requirements under this project have been deter- 
mined after evaluation of workload for the various functions per- 
formed. Functions of an operating nature in addition to adminis- 
trative and management functions are performed under this project 

In these operating areas workload is expected to increase in proportion 

to the expansion in naval activity. By better utilization of personne! 

nd the execution of a strong management improvement program, it 
is anticipated that the additional workload may be absorbed by 
existing staff. Requirements for 1953 under this project have been 
estimated at approximately the 1952 level. 1 will insert the following 
table in the record which shows representative workload items and 
average employment for fiscal vears 1951, 1952, and 1953: 
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MAN-YEAR INCREASE 


Mr. SHepparp. | see reflected at the bottom of the page vour man- 
vears of work. For 1951 it was 416; for 1952, 430; and 1953, estimated, 
436, or an increase of 6. While that is a moderate increase, it is made 
necessary by the additional work load reflected on the page? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. That is the indicator and guide as to why 
we need the six additional personnel. As vou can see from this, the 
general work unit, or the work load, is increasing, or is projected to 
increase in 1953. This office takes care of the administration of certain 
field activities which have been enumerated in the justifications. 

Specificaliv, in the bureau, we do have the operation of the sub- 
sistence program and the fuel program. Those are done directly in 
this section of the Bureau, and with the increase in the Navy, the 
fuel division and the subsistence division will need to increase also. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mir. SHepearp. T wonder if vou ean give me your relative civilian 
figures for 1952 and 19538 and vour military. 

Mr. Moor. In 1952 the civilian man strength was 430, and the mili- 
tarv 73. In 1958 the civilian strength is 486 and the military re- 


mains 735. 

Mr. WicGtesworth. What is the meaning of the entry, number of 
line items, whieh inereases from 12,740 in 1952 to 13,240 in 1955? 

Commander Witttams. That is coneerned with the departmental 
administration of the supply demand control point funetions in the 
field. Those are the line items that were reported under the material 
control function, and this is the Bureauadministration of that function. 

Mir. WieGuesworrnu. It is all line items regardless of character, 
lumped into one figure here? 

Commander Witirvms. That is correet, sir, 

Mir. WicgGLtesworirH. None of the items above that in the table are 
properly classified as line items? 

Commander Wittiams. No, sir. Above the line items in the table 
are other indicators of the workload in our administrative functions 
in the Bureau 

Mir. WicGieesworru. Whieh may tnelude line items in certain in- 
stances. This is not a cumulative table, in other words? 

Commander Wittrams. No: it is not. 

Mr. WicGresworrn. Will vou furnish a breakdown for the record 
similar to that whieh | requested under the previous project? 

Commander Wittrams. Yes, | will, sir. 

The following was submitted: ) 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACCOUNTING, DISBURSING AND COST 
INSPECTION SYSTEM OF THE NAVY 


Mr. SHepparp. We will take up the next item, 8c, “Administration 
of the accounting, disbursing and cost inspection svstem of the Navy.” 

Your 1953 estimate is $2,044,600. Your 1952 estimate was 
$2,113,850. This refleets a decrease of $69,250. 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work at this point in the 
record: 

Funds under this project provide for the development and coordination of 
special accounting and disbursing projects as assigned; the accounting operations 
of the bureau; the operation and administration aspects of the Navy disbursing 
system and for matters involving entitlement to military and civilian pay; for 
performing electric accounting machine services for the bureau, its activities and 
for other bureaus of the Navy; for coordination and administration of the account- 
ing and financial operations of military assistance programs, the operations of the 
field branch, Cleveland, as the central banking activity of the Navy; the deter- 
mination of the accounting accuracy of contractor’s cost representations for the 
Navy where such costs are the basis for contract price negotiations and/or reim- 
bursement, including Army and Air Force contracts when assigned, 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed with vour justification, Admiral 
Rovar. 

Admiral Royar. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts operates the 
svstem of accounting for Navy property and material, for appropriated 
funds, and for the cost of maintenance and operation. With the 
reactivation of various stations and numerous ships, the administra- 
tion and operation of the system of accounting for Navy property and 
material has become more complex. Due to complexity and ex- 
panded field operational growth the accounting functions that are 
centralized in the Bureau have been expanded. Increased accounting 
and disbursing functions in the field necessitates a larger staff for 
review and audit to insure compliance with Bureau of the Budget, 
General Accounting Office and Treasury Department legal require- 
ments and regulations. Policies and procedures are under constant 
review to find new methods of simplification and greater economy in 
the reporting and recording of financial transactions. Requirements 
under this project have been determined after evaluation of workload 
performed for the various functions. Based on this evaluation an 
increase in workload is anticipated in fiscal vear 1953. Development 
of new streamlined methods for reporting and recording of financial 
transactions is expected to result in better utilization of personnel 
assigned to these functions. Accordingly, the 1953 requirements 
under this project have been projected at approximately the 1952 
level. I shall insert a table in the record which shows representative 
workload items and average employment for fiscal vears 1951, 1952, 
and 1953: 


Work unit description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Number of machine cards processed . 17, 941, 000 20, 000, 000 22. 500. 000 
Plant account documents processed $20, 000 480. 000 500, 000 
Number of cash and check payments (field) 3, 234, 500 $4, 00s, 100 4, 142, 100 
Number of contracts audited (field) 3, 580 9, 000 10. 100 
Number of dealers’ bills paid (field) __. 6, 327, 800 8, 691, 800 9, 364, 800 
Number of stores accounting documents processed (field &, 813, 200 12, 556, 400 13, 463, 600 


Man-years of work—Departmental __-- $43 170 459 
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Mr. Sueprarp. [ see in the compilation that vou have the man- 
vears of work reflected at the bottom, departmental. For 1951, 443: 
for 1952, 470, and for 1953, 459. 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Saepparp. What is the military? 

Commander Witirams. For 1952 the military is 30 and for 1953 
it is also 30. 

Mr. SHepparp. There is nothing specifically new in this presenta- 
tion, is there? 

Admiral Royvar. No, sir. 

Mr. Saepparp. This follows the same line as your accounting 
policy procedure that we have had heretofore? 

Admiral Royar. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | have no questions, but IT am = glad to see a 
reduction in the personnel with a larger workload, according to the 
chart. It is very gratifving. 

Admiral Royar. Thank vou. 


PROJECT FUNCTIONS 


Mir. WicgGiesworrn. What does this activity do specifically in 
respect to accounting and disbursing and cost inspection? 

Commander Witirams. This unit summarizes the data received 
from the Navy regional accounts offices. 

Mr. WigGhiesworrh. Summarizes what? 

Commander Wititrams. The data received from the Navy regional 
aecounts offices; combines that information into the positings on the 
general ledgers of the Navy. [It includes the disbursing returns from 
all disbursing officers; the stores returas from all accountable supply 
officers, and the plant account reports from all activities in the Navy 

Mer. WicGLtesworth. Does it merely record the data, or does it 
attempt to analyze or revise the data? 

Commander Witntiams. It analwzes and reports to the various 
management bureaus the summarized data received from the regional 
offices 

Mr. WigGheswortrnh. Does it: assume any responsibility. for the 
accounting, disbursing, and cost inspection records that are presented, 
or is the responsibility in the field offices? 

Commander Wiiirams. The responsibility finally rests with this 
segment of the Bureau of Supplies and Accouits. 

Mr. Wigeteswortu. Will vou furaish a similar breakdown for this 
set-up also, please? 

Commander Wintivms. We will, sir. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up item 8d, “Management of the 
freight transportation svstem of the Navy.” Your request for 1953 is 
$691,900. Your request for 1952 was $674,700. This reflects an 
increase of $17,200. 

We will insert the purpose and scope of the work in the record at 
this point. 


Funds under this project provide for the development of policy governing 
transportation of Navy property; technical control over Navy freight traffic 
management funetions; implementation ef projects on traffic management and 
assistance with joint traffic management operations within the Department of 
Defense; liaison with the Association of American Railroads, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and other agencies with respect to transportation of Navy property; 
bureau’s management and technical control responsibilities over Navy central 
freight control offices, Navy overseas air cargo terminal, the cargo handling 
program, and air traffie liaison offices; development of regulations and procedures 
for movement of household goods of naval personnel; development of a program 
for establishing requirements for shipment of Navy property and household effects 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service and the Military Air Transportation 
Service; technical control over terminal management operations, including freight 
transshipment operations at naval supply centers and tide-water, stevedoring, 
and traffic operations at naval supply depots. 


Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed with your justifications. 

Admiral Royar. The personnel engaged in this project represent 
the chief of the bureau m Department of Defense transportation councils 
and committees and are charged with the duty of interpreting and 
disseminating rulings and decisions made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Military Sea Transportation Service, Military Air Trans- 
port Service, and other interested offices or agencies. Within this 


group are developed the mstructions, policies and guide lines which are 
used throughout the Naval Establishment with regard to transporta- 
tion of household effects. Here freight rates and regulations are 
analyzed and, where necessary, negotiations are initiated to rectify 
any discrepancies which may work to the detriment of the Navy. 
Requirements under this project have been determined after evalu- 
tion of workload performed for the various functions. The majority 
of personnel employed under this project are engaged in operating 
functions as indicated above. ‘The workload for these functions 
increases in proportion to the total freight traffic handled. In order 
to handle this additional workload it will be necessary to augment the 
operating staff slightly during fiscal year 1953. I shall msert a table 
in the record which shows total Navy freight tonnage by category of 
material and average employment for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953: 
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Mr. Sueprarp. I note that the item for movement of household 
goods of military personnel has gone up from 72,453 tons in 1952 to 
73,962 tons in 1953. 

Also, for transportation of Navy-wide material, point of first desti- 
nation, the number of tons has gone up from 3,475,589 in 1952 to 
3,632,904 in 1953. 

For intra-Navy movement of materials via inland transportation, 
tons have gone up from 1,318,598 in 1952 to 1,449,518 in 1953. 


KMPLOYMENT 


Your man-vears of work, I see, for 1951 were 129; for 1952, 149, and 
estimated for 1953, 154. That reflects an increase of 5. There is 
nothing new in this particular function; in fact, 1t is a continuing 
function of Navy operations within the confines of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral Royar. Yes. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, will you give us the number of military per- 
sonnel reflected in 1952 and 1953? 

Commander Wiiiiams. There are 12 military personnel in each 
fiscal year, 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. May we please have for the record a break- 
down of this personnel similar to that requested for the previous items? 

Commander Wiiuiams. We will insert it, sir. 
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TRANSFERS IN THE ESTIMATES 


Mir. Suepparp. | would like to call your attention to the subject 
matter refleeted in the center of page 200 of the bill, where T find the 
following language: 


Includes $5,278,000 for activities previously earried under appropriation 
follows: 

Medie¢al care, Navy. 83.328.000 

Ordnance and facilities, Navy 81,570,000. 

Navy personnel, general expenses, $372,000. 

Servie vice operat na. Nay SS O00 

bexeluds $359 000 f ransferred in the estimates to appropriat 
is follows: 

Ships and facilities, Navy, $331,000, 

Civil engineering, S28,000 


Now, proceed with your explanation. 


‘ 
Commander Witiiams. For the transfer from Service-wide opera- 
hat this Bureau was granted cognizance and 
financing authority over the supply department and fiscal department 
Of naval stations. 


tions, the explanation is 1 


From “Ships and facilities.” this Bureau was granted cognizance 
over the supply and fiscal departments of naval stations formerly 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ships and the transfer to the 
Bureau of Ships was for cognizance of the supply departments, 
Submarine Bases, New London, Conn., Pearl Harbor, and at the 
Naval Station at San Diego, for the fiscal function. 

Mr. SuHepearp. What do vou have to say relative to the “Medical 
care, Navy’’-—the same thing? 

Commander Witirams. For ‘‘Medieal care, Navy,” the transfer 
was for the Medical Supply Depot, Edgewater. N.J., and Oakland, 
Calif., and the medical material office at Brookivn, N.Y. 

Mir. SHepparp. How about “Ordnance facilities, Navy,” $1,570,000? 

Commander Witiiams. The transfer was for cognizance of the 
Ordnance stock office, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Suepparp. How about Nawy personnel, $372,000? 

Commander WinttraMs. The transfer was for the cognizance of the 
Supply and Fiscal Department at the Naval Station, Treasure Island, 
Calif. 

Mr. SHepparp. Civil engineering, $28,000 

Commander Wititrams. The transfer was for maintenance of hous- 
ing located at various supply management activities 


STATUS OF Srock FuNpb 


Mr. SHEPPARD. While Vou are hot making anv request for the stock 
fund, and it is not before us as such, | would like to take a rather quick 
look at the situation 

You had $450,000,000 additional capital appropriated im 1952. 
What is the status of the stock fund that causes vou to make no request 
in the present Dill? 

Commander WititiamMs. It was determined by the Chief of Nava 
Operations that mobilization reserves of stock fund type of material 
would not be increased during this fiscal Vear, 

Mir. Suepparp. How stationary has vour $450,000,000 fund main- 
tained itself? In other words, what is its status at this time. if vou 


ean tell me? 
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Commander WiiuttaMs. The stock fund operates as a revolving 
fund. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is right. 

Commander Witutams. And of the $450,000,000 we have invested 
to date, $325,840,000. 

Mr. WigGLeswortn. That is stocks on hand? 

Commander WiiurAMs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you figure that the stock fund is going to be 
able to take care of itself, considering the expansion program that is 
contemplated, 

Commander WitiiaMs. Yes, sir. 


STOCK FUND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, vou show on page 267 of the printed bill, 
4,736 man-vears of employment under the stock fund. What, in 
general, are the duties of those people? 

Commander Wriiutams. Those people are employed at the Naval 
Clothing Factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in the process shops at all 
Naval shipyards. 

Mr. Suepparp. What did you say the present surplus was in your 
stock fund? 

STOCK FUND BALANCE 


Commander Wiiuiams. The cash position of the Naval stock fund 
on December 31, 1951 was $595,751,813. However, the commitments 
and obligations for procurement of stock exceeded that figure. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what degree was the excess? 

Commander WituraMs. The obligations and commitments were in 
excess of that figure by approximately $150,000,000. 


RETAINED EARNINGS 


Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the retained earnings that are 
reflected in the Committee print on page 267 it is estimated for 1953 
that you will have $257,844,946. It is entitled “Retained Earnings.” 
Would you define retained earnings for the benefit of the Committee? 

Commander WiiuiaMs. Retained earnings result from differences 
between procurement cost and standard pricing of material, and as 
the result of the operations of Navy commissary stores. ‘The retained 
earnings are invested in additional materials. 

Mr. SHepparp. And they can oftly be derived by the difference 
between the projected cost and actual payments? 

Commander Wiiurams. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Otherwise, you would not have any ability to have a 
retained figure of any kind, is that correct? 

Commander WiuuiAms. That is correct. In general, the pricing 
policy is on a replacement. basis. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ITEMS INCLUDED IN STOCK FUNDED 


Mr. Wiaeieswortn. In general, what type of item is included in 
the stock fund? 
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Commander Witutams. In general, the stock fund includes the 
general stores category of material—-common items of hardware, and 
housekeeping equipment; electrical fittings; automotive, materials- 
handling and construction equipment, repair parts; clothing, sub- 
sistence, and fuel. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortu. I understand that you now have on hand 
$325,840,000 worth of that type of stock, and that you have obliga- 
tions for something like $596,000,000. 


STOCK FUND OBLIGATIONS AND BALANCES 


Commander Wiiiiams. That $325,840,000 figure was only for 
the commitments and obligations out of the $450,000,000 appropri- 
ation that was granted for the fiscal vear 1952. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. What figure represents the total stock on 
hand today? 

Commander Wiiurams. The total resources of the Naval stock 
fund amount to approximately $2,000,000,000, of which we have 
$595,000.000 in cash. 

Mr. WieGueswortn. Does that mean that vou want to carry 
a stock fund in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000? 

Commander WituraMs. Until directed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations to increase our investment in mobilization reserves 
approximately $2,000,000,000 worth of capital will be suffieient. 

Mr. WicGLteswortH. Does that mean that you want to have on 
hand $2,000,000,000 worth of stock of the general category that you 
have described? 

Commander Wititams. Yes, sir. Approximately $950,000,000 
worth of that stock will be for reserve materials. The balance will be 
for operating stock. 


STOCK FUND EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. | notice that your expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1951 ran around $700,000,000, and in 1952 around 
$1,117,000,000. What has the aggregate of the assets of the stock 
fund been in 1952 and in 1951? 

Commander Wiiurams. At the end of the fiscal year 1951 the assets 
of the stock fund were $1,439,401,346, and as of December 31, 1951, 
-the assets of the stock fund were $2,006,608,796. 

The difference between the assets in those two periods reflects the 
$450,000,000 appropriation granted for the fiscal vear 1952. 


SUPPLY ON HAND 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. What does that billion dollars reserve amount 
to in months between M Day and P Day, for instance? 

Commander Wituiams. It varies slightly in different categories of 
material. It approximates on an average three to four and a half 
months of stock for post M-Day issue. 


+ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WiacLeswortH. Now, on page 267 where the personnel 
employed is referred to, showing 4,783 for the fiscal year 1953, and 
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5,569 for 1952, how does that break down between the Naval Clothing 
Factory and the process shops at the shipyards? 

Commander Witurams. There are approximately 1,500 positions at 
the Naval Clothing Factory, sir. 

Mr. WiccLresworrn. That leaves approximately 3,200 at how many 
process shops? 

Commander Witttams. Those personnel are located at 12 naval 
shipyards. ‘The number of shops in each shipyard varies. ALL ship- 
vards will have a certain basic number of shops, including galvanizing 
and gas manufacturing. 

Mir WieenieswortH. What does that personne! at the process 
shops do? 

Commander WittiaMs. They are actually engaged in manufactur- 
myer oF erations 

Ir, WicGursworrd. And is paid out of the stock fund? 

Cormmenrder Witttams. That is correct, sir. They manufacture 
materal for stock. It goes out of manufacturing onto the supply 
officer's books and it is issued to using activities with reimbursement 
fram the anpropriations to the stock fund. 

Mir WiGairswortH. L think that is all. 


PROCUREMENT LEVEI 


\Ir. Sueprarp. With reference to page 266 of the bill, | mayv have 
misinterpreted a figure that vou gave a while ago, but did or did vou 
not sav that vou had procured around $4,000,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in the fiscal vear? 

Commander Wittrams. The $4,000,000,000) previously mentioned 
does not represent procurement by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts but does represent the 1952 current annual level of operations 
in the supply system. 

Mir. Sueppanp. If that is true, | am incapable of agreeing with the 
conclusions that are reflected on page 266 of the bill. Would vou 
explain whi I find one vear comprises the total income that is reflected 
and the total expense, and would you indicate the difference of opera- 
tion as compared with the $4,000,000,000 figure that vou previously 
referred to? 

Commander Witiirams. The page of the bill to which vou refer 
concerns only issues or sales from the Navy Stock Account. We also 
issue material from the appropriation-purchases account, ships- 
material account, and several other smaller accounts 

\Ir. Seepparp. Then if you take all of those accounts and put them 
into one total figure, plus the figure | have here that would bring vour 
answer to the $4,000,000,000, Is that correct? 

Commander Wiintams. Yes, sir, that is correct, sir. 

Mir. SHepearp. We are very appreciative of the appearance ot vou 
and vour staff, Admiral Royvar. This being vour first appearance 
here, | trust that vou will not go away with the thought that we have 
been overly diligent. We do have a number of things to inquire into 
You and vour staff have responded very capably and competently, 
and we appreciate that very much. 

\dmiral Royar. Mr. Chairman, may I say that | consider it quite 
a privilege to have been here, and I want to thank vou and the 
committee for the eourtesy Vou have shown us, and J trust that | 
may have the privilege of seeing vou here again next vear. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is a nice thought; thank vou very much. 





MONDAY. 
Prerapricatep Hurts 
WITNESSES 


F. J. BAGEMAN, GENERAL MANAGER, MODULAR STRUCTURES, 2802 
NORTH FIGUERA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

W. J. HERRON, MODULAR STRUCTURES, 2802 NORTH FIiGUERA 
STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONTRACT PROCEDURI 


Nir. SHepparp. All meht, gentlemen, the comin 


order 


. ' j . : 1 | 
[ might sav. for the benefit of mv colleagues, that ] have been some- 
What concerned about the present methods of contractual procedure in 


“ : mm Nad. hiv 
Out tas procurement agvenetes, Phere are some so-called tuts 


that were at one time ina premature stage of development. IT had a 
+} 


, } 1° ‘ ) > ’ 7 
eheck made on the matter and later discussed it with the Bureau of 


Supplies and Accounts which has clearance of the final contracts, as 
brought out in our hearings the other day. 

I found out that one of the gentlemen involved in the matter was in 
Washineton, and [asked him if he would appear before the committee 
while he was here in order to give us some information and a general 
explanation of the procedure under Navy contract YDSO, No 
3032-52, which involved the procurement of some 4,000 huts for the 
Army Engineers by the Navy as the procurement agent. The total 
of the contract was approximately $9,170,000, 

It has been brought to my attention that due to the present pro 
cedure being followed in procurement of this character that it has 
apparently precluded the possibility of taking advantage of a saving 
of some 81.500.000 over and above the present award of the contract 
of $9,170,000. 

Your name is Mr. Bageman, is it not? 

Mr. BaGeman. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will vou give vour full name and address, please, 
at this point in the record, 

Mr. Bacemayn. F. J. Bageman, general manager of Modular 
Structures, 2802 North Figuera Street, Los Angeles. 


CONTRACT PROCUREMENT PROCEDURI 


Mr. Suepparp. Now, Mr. Bageman, I would like to intrude upon 
vou, if | may, for the purpose of being of some assistance to this 
committee in arriving at our determination as to certain types of 
procurement procedure. Insofar as vou feel free to do so, we would 
appreciate it very much if vou would make a statement of the pro- 
eedure pertaining to the contract that T have referred to by number 
and bring us up to date insofar as vour personal observations 
will permit. 

Mir. WieGieswortH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. This bid was handled in the Los Angeles area at 
Port Hueneme, as [ reeall. 
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Mr. BaGeman. Yes, at the Port Hueneme YDSO office. 
Mr. Suepparb. Proceed with your statement. [| would like to have 
it as brief as you can make it, and vet at the same time tell us the 
story, if you will. 


HISTORY OF MODULAR STRUCTURES CO. 


Mr. BaGeman. T think it is in order to give you some background 
of both my company and myself in order that you may better judge 
my comments. 

My company was created in January 1951 for the sole purpose of 
research design and development of huts for use by the Army and 
Navy upon the invitation from the Navy to submit designs for struc- 
tures in compliance with their design criteria. 

As to my personal background, in the last war IT was the major 
manufacturer for pontoons for the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Manufacturer of what? 

Mr. Baceman. Pontoons. 

I feel conversant with both the problems of design, manufacture, 
and procurement. 

Our company has submitted many designs for huts designed to 
meet particular design criteria of the Navy and the Army, working 
directly with the Bureau of Yards and Docks Research and Develop- 
ment Section. 

We have also submitted prototypes for test at Port Hueneme, and 
are in the process at the present time of submitting two additional 
prototypes, both Army and Navy. 


PARTICIPATION IN NEGOTIATIONS FOR 4,000 HUTS FOR THE ARMY 


We have made several bids on past procurements, and most recently 
on the procurement of 4,000 huts for the Army engineers. 

We were invited to participate in an informal negotiation held at 
the YDSO Office, Port Hueneme, for 4,000 huts. 

We were advised by procurement personnel that they had received 
drawings and specifications from the Army for three different types 
of huts. One was a design developed by the Strand Steel Corp., 
one was a design developed by the Armeo Drainage Co., and the 
third was a design developed by the Southern States Lron Roofing Co. 

In regard to the Strand Steel design we learned that the building 
had not previously been procured by either the Army or the Navy, 
nor had it been tested by either the Army or the Navy. 

The Armco building had been previously procured. 

The Southern States building had not been previously procured, 
nor had it been completely tested. 

A prototype of the Southern States building had been furnished to 
Fort Belvoir sometime in the past for testing. 

The building was then completely redesigned, and as a result of 
the redesign one bent or frame had received a structural test at Fort 
Belvoir, but the building, as contemplated in the procurement docu- 
ments had not been tested or evaluated. 

We were asked to bid on any one or two of these types of buildings, 
inasmuch as the YDSO office had been instructed that they might 
procure one or two of the three. 
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As manufacturers we did not deem it advisable to contemplate the 
terrific expense of special building for the Armco design or the Strand 
Steel design because of the fact that we knew of other huts which 
could be produced for less money to meet the design criteria of the 
services involved, and considered it unlikely that a reorder of that 
type of hut would take place and, consequently reuse of tooling was 
unlikely. 

We made an attempt to bid on the Southern States design. How- 
ever, the bid documents, and in particular the drawings, were so vague 
and incomplete that we were unable to make a firm bid on which we 
would guarantee delivery dates. 


SUBMISSION OF ALTERNATE BID TO NAVY 


We had previously submitted a design on our own building for 
recent development to the YDSO office, and discussed the possibility 
of submitting an alternate bid on our own building. 

We were advised that they would be happy to receive such a bid, 
although they could not speak for the Army as to whether or not it 
would be acceptable. 

Consequently, we bid in strict aecordance with the specifications 
for the Southern States building with modifications of structural 
details covered by our own complete drawings. 

The Navy thought it was up to Army, apparently, to make a deter- 
mination as to which building, and which bid they would accept. 


REJECTION BY ARMY 


I, therefore, came to Washington in the hopes that I would be able 
to see the proper people at the Army engineers to determine whether 
or not our building would be considered. 

However, by the time I arrived I learned by long distance tele- 
phone from Hueneme that the Army Engineers had alre rady refused 
to consider an alternate bid. 

I was advised later in Washington that our bid represented a savings 
of approximately 15 percent, or $1,450,000, that our building had 
approximately 20 percent less shipping cube, and that it did me . the 
design criteria, and we were at a loss as to why, after one year’s 
effort in research and development, having developed a a analy 
low-cube building, our only customers w ould not consider our bid. 

Consequently we deemed it not only advisable, but necessary that 
we make a survey of procurement policies, procedures and regulations. 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF MUNITIONS BOARD 

The Munitions Board, under Public Law 253, Eightieth Congress, 

which Act is known as the National Security Act, or the Unification 

Act, specifically provides in section 202 (a) (3) that there shall be ¢ 
Secretary of Defense who shall, among other duties: 


Take appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlapping in 
the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, health, and research. 


In section 213 (a) it provides that there shall be created a Munitions 
Board and: 


It shall be the duty of the Board to coordinate the appropriate activities within 
the national Military Establishment with regard to industrial matters, including 





e procurement, production, 
agencies comprising the establish rie 
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Section 213 (¢) (7) states 
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the fields 


promote the 


ED RESPONSIB 
Iso advised bv the i : Board that assigned pro- 
huts hac been mede ‘6 ureau of Yards and Docks 
‘responsibilities of assigned procurement were as follows: 
procures ment: 
mtract administration: 

\rrangement for Inspection; 

Custodian of specifications: 

Initiation of standards; and 

§) Storage and transportation. 
In connection with the mitiation of standards we were informed that 
was the policy of the Munitions Board in their standards section to 
vilocate one or more members of their staff of engineers to aid in the 
coordination of research and development programs of all services 
involved and to assist in developing the fewest number of coordinated 


specifications or standards 


SPECTFICATION STANDARDIZATION 


However, insofar as huts were concerned they were understaffed, 


that the engineer who had been working on the coordination was no 
longer with them, and that in the absence of additional staff they were 
somewhat handicapped in connection with the eustodianship of speci- 
fications. It is the responsibility of the service to whom procurement 
has been assigned to prepare drawings and specifications for the type 
of item required, subjecting that type of item to test which would meet 
their satisfaction and when satisfied with the operations of that type 
of item give the military specification an uncoordinated number, 
followed by a service designation which, in the case of Yards and 
Docks is (docks). This uncoordinated military specification then 
circulated agnone all of the interested sery 1c Ss who might use the item 
and within a period of 60 days it is returned, and in the absence of 
refusal to accept the item the uncoordinated military specification 
then becomes a coordinated specification, and the service designation 
docks) is omitted. 

it is presumed by this procedure that standardization has thus taken 
place, 

PROCUREMENT EXCEPTIONS 

Hlowever, it is at this point that a loophole appears. There is no 
limit as to the number of coordinated specifications which the assigned 
procurement Service ray have. 

There is no time limit under which procurement possibility should 
endeavor to develop a sufficient number of coordinated specifications 
to meet the requirements for all of the various services. 

Another loophole is in the fact that any service may demand any 
kind of item untested unproved, and not having received an uncoordi- 
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nated specification number, that this item may be procured for them 
without securing the issuance of an uncoordinated specification num- 
ber, or without waiting for it to become a coordinated specification, 
and that it may request procurement by the service to whom such 
procurement has been assigned, and to procure at any time the item 
desired regardless of price, quality, or practicability, whether it may 
have received a partial test, a full test, or no test at all, without regard 
as to whether or not the item costs more than a coordinated military 
specification number previously O. K.’d by the service as meeting 
their requirements 

In this way procedures are easily covered up. Various articles 
need not appear as articles In various budgets, but more easily be 
included in operational figures 

Now, a vast number of items have been recommended by the 
Munitions Board to the various responsible assigned service procure- 
ments of articles which have thus been tested and approved, and 
more or less standardized and thus become available for procure- 
ment ina reasonably competitive market. 

Mr. WicGiesworrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record, 


WASTEFUL EXPENDITURES DUE TO PROCUREMENT EXCEPTIONS 


Mrs BaGemayn. Now, the loopholes above mentioned give oppor- 
tunity for waste in procurement, inasmuch as we encourage all of 
the conditions surrounding unstandardized items, of large unit cost 
of large quantities of items, particularly where two or three services 
are involved in the actual procurement. 

Now, T would like to state at this point, and to make clear that 
my comments and statements are not intended as an indictment or 
criticism of any office or individual in Government, but are directed 
to the policies, procedures and regulations, or lack of same, involved 
in our survey. | also want to state that we have received every 
cooperation from each service and that the many people involved 
are, In our experience, doing their best under the circumstances. 

As business people we have surveyed our experience and now find 
that after 1 vear’s effort and the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money in research and development with the sole objective of 
developing an article to meet the design eriteria of the Services, which 
can be produced at the lowest cost, using the least amount of strategic 
materials, that it is not now of interest to the Services, and it is 
apparent that there are but two courses of action available for us, 
discontinue research and development, or bid on such procurements as 
indiscriminately take place in the future for any type of hut without 
regard to efficiency. 

Mr. SHerpearp. Does ay at complete your statement? 

Mr. BaGeman. Yes, st 


ACCEPTABILITY OF MODULAR STRUCTURES HUT 


Mr. SHepparp. What was the material difference, if any, by and 
between the huts upon which vou placed your bid, where it ts indi- 
cated the Government would have saved $1,500,000, or approximately 
that figure, against the contract on the 4,000 huts? In other words, 
was the hut that vou people presented bid upon—I am not referring 
now to the hut that was originated by the firm which received the 
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contract, but I am talking about the open competitive factor as such, 
what was the difference—was the hut an acceptable one under the 
category of inspection as determined by the laboratory tests, or to the 
degree that tests may or may not have been made? 

Mr. BaGgeman. Yes, the hut meets all of the requirements of the 
design criteria furnished to us by the Army Engincers. 

I might state that they have since become extremely interested in 
the hut, that at their request we had arranged with the Navy to make 
tests at Port Hueneme on this type of hut, that in regard to te sting 
the floor of our hut in question has received comple te test and evalua- 
tion by the Navy at Hueneme, and a 16-foot section of the building, 
upon Army request, was subjected to a structural test at Hueneme, 
and the building complied with all requirements and passed the test. 

Mr. Suepparpb. And that building would have cost the taxpayers 
of this country on the procurement of 4,000 of them approximately 

$1,500,000 less than the award which was granted under the existing 
contract of some $9,170,000? 


LESS CUBICAL SHIPPING SPACE 


Mr. BaGemMan. Yes, sir, that is correct, and we might add in addi- 
tion to that in the transportation charges from San Francisco to Kore: 
the building that we submitted would have taken approximately 
20 percent less cargo space aboard ship. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now, these huts are what are commonly called in 
the trade world, prefabricated huts? 

Mr. Baseman. Yes, prefabricated huts, for the purpose of assembls 
on the location where they are to be erected, that is correct. 


DESIRABLE FEATURES OF THE MODULAR SPRUCTURES HUT 

Mr. Sureprarp. One of the desirable features of the tests along, of 
course, with tests for wind resistence, roof elevation, and so forth, 
would be the same Curability and less tonnage involved in shipment, 
plus the fact that the steel prefabricated parts would go together 
easily in the field where I assume more or less inexperienced personnel 
might be called upon to assemble said huts? 

Mir. BaGemMan. Yes, sir, that is absolutely correct. Our buildings 
were of a very simple design and required very simple manulfacturiag 
techniques to produce and it can be readily erected with untrained 
personnel in the field. T would like to sav at that point that our ve- 
luctance to bid on the Southern States building was because it was ol 
a very complicated nature, not only of design, but of the manulactur- 
ing methods required to produce it, and the vast amount of tooling 
that consists of many parts of extremely light gage steel, requiring 
many nuts and bolis for its erection, aad from the measurements 
which were submitted to us at the time of bids we were unable to 
determune how the building could be erected in the tield. 


FIRE HAZARD COMPARISON 


Mr. Sueprparp. Assuming that I, as a procurement officer, was 
trying to get as much fire protection out of those huts as I could 
what was the difference from a fire protection aspect: between the 
huts accepted under the contract referred to from the Southern 
States fabricators and the huts that you proposed for less money? 





Was there more inflammable material, wood, and so forth, in your 
hut than in the other, or was there not? 

Mr. Bacrman. I will number, them step by step. 

The floor of the Southern States building consisted of a light 
steel frame and a half inch plywood deck. 

The floor of our buildings had a wood floor frame and a half inch 
plywood deck. 

The roof frame of the Southern States building was of light gage 
steel members. 

The frame of our building was of laminated wood construction. 

The exterior of both buildings was steel. The Southern States 
building consisted of flat sheets specially prefabricated. and our 
building consisted of standard 26-gage galvanized corrugated iron. 

Mr. Suepparpo. What was the composition of the deck in the 
Southern States building as compared with the composition of the 
deck of the hut that vou proposed to furnish, if any? 

Mr. Baceman. There were identical material specifications for the 
lining of both buildings, hard pressed fiberboard, the normal trade 
name of which is tempered Masonite. In conclusion, both buildings 
had a steel exterior with Masonite interior walls and ceiling. They 
each had e half-inch plywood floor, The difference in design was the 
use of Inminated wood in the framework as compared to the use of 
light-gage steel. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS F. 0. B. FACTORY 


Mr. Surpeparp. Was the price quotation f. 0. b. factory, or was it 


a laid-down quotation, which of the two? 

Mr. BaGeman. Our bid was f. 0. b. Los Angeles. We added 
freight of approximately $63 to “an Francisco, and L understand the 
Southern States bid was also f. 0. b. Memphis, Tenn. with freight to 


San Franetisco te be added. 


PROCEDURES IN LABORATORY TESTING 


Mr. Suepparp. J] have in my hand a copy of a communication dated 
February 14, addressed to Congressman Mahon, who is chairman of 
the Armed Services Appropriations Subcommittee, of which I am 
vice chairman. 

I read the third paragraph: 

In general, the prototypes being checked at Fort Belvoir are theater-of-opera- 
tions structures, including military housing, quarters, mess halls, hospitals, shops, 
and storehouses. The struetures being tested by the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
at Port Hueneme are planned for advance base use for mobilization, disaster, and 
Arctic service. 

What does vour experience and the interviews you have had in 
relation to the operations at Port Hueneme and the operations at the 
laboratory at Fort Belvoir indicate relative to that statement? 

In other words, have you at any time conferred with officials of the 
laboratory at Fort Belvoir, and have they indicated any interest in 
the huts you have provided, or just what is the general story insofar 
as the combination of acceptability has been experienced by and be- 
tween the two laboratories? Is my question clear? 

Mr. Bageman. Yes, Mr. Congressman, your question is clear, but 
it is quite a question. We are faced with the procedure within the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks in developing coordinated specification 
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numbers for their own use as follows: after soliciting manufacturers 
and engineers to submit designs on huts complying with their design 
eriteria, they select from these designs huts which appear to be of inter- 
est to them and offer to procure a prototype of this design for the flat 
sum of $2,500. 

lam convinced that most manufacturers have had the same or 
similar experience which we have had in furnishing prototypes. They 
will cost from $10,000 to $50,000 for the manufacturer to produce, 
That cost includes the cost of research and development, engineering, 
and the hand-building of one prototype. 

At the time we submitted our first prototype we understood that the 
procedure would be to deliver a building to the Navy Lab at Port 
Hueneme for te sting, and that, depending upon the success of the test, 
the building would or would not be then accepted as a standard for 
Navy procurement. 


METHOD OF PROCURING AND TESTING PROTOTYPES 


An interesting question is raised at that point, If research and 
development depends upon industry supplying at their expense the 
technical knowledge and the sample should the building become a 
standard specification? Does it remain a proprietary item that can 
only be supplied by the manufacturer who has furnished the proto- 
tvpe, or is it one on which compe titive bids may be taken? 

If in the event it is one on which competitive bids may be taken, 
it seems odd that a businessman will make delivery of a $75,000 hut 
for $2,500 for testing. 

However, that is what has been done, and we also have participated 
in that program. 

The testing procedures at the laboratory at Hueneme are, in our 
opinion, excellent. They have established definite routine procedures 
for unbiased ability to thoroughly test and evaluate. 

These tests are conducted in the absence of an audience with proper 
officials of the company which has supplied the hut in attendance 
who are unable to converse with the people conducting the tests. 

The tests are not only laboratory structural tests of the physica! 
properties of the hut, but go into great detail in evaluating erection 
techniques, demountability, reuse, and water bali ss, and they take 
approxunately two to four weeks to erate 

| have been unable to learn how tests are conducted at Fort Belvoir 
fam advised that they make a practical field test by having th: 
buildme erected and then demounted and erected again, but that the 
building does not go through a preseribed, fixed procedure as in the 
case at Port Hueneme. 

In regard to your question as to Hueneme, the buildings tested at 
Hueneme and Fort Belvoir there ts considerable confusion among the 
industry, and within the Bureau of Yards and Docks and the Army 
Engineers as to the identity of a particular type of building. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF HUTS 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks has as a standard building for 
mobilization and general use a building known as a temperate but 
It is presumed that there can Je added to this hut the necessary 
equipment to make it avatlible for use in the tropies and that it ean 
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also have additional insulation, storm windows, and so forth, added 
to the building to make it available for use as a northern type building. 

Mr. Suepparp. When you say a northern type buildmg, I presume 
you mean under climatic conditions, hypothetically, such as those in 
Alaska or other northern places? 

Mr. Bacreman. No, sir. That would be restricted to conditions 
such as we find within continental limits, and is not to be confused 
with the so-called Arctic hut. That is the third type of hut on which 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, I believe, has done some research and 
development work. 

So far as the Army Engineers are concerned they have approached 
the problem with different names, and wind up at the same end re- 
sults, except that they have created a type known as frigid, a type 
which is between the northern and the Arctic, and which involves the 
addition of additional insulation. 

I do not know whether that answers vour question completely. 

Mr. Suepparp. [ think, in general, it does, with this reservation: 
have you had any occasion to discuss the availability of the hut that 
you spent money on, as you referred to spending money on it in de- 
veloping the design for them to scrutinize, and have they manifested 
an interest or lack of interest in it? 

Mr. BaGremay. At the time we bid on our hut we offered to furnish 
the completion bond guaranteeing delivery within the time requested. 

Mr. SHerparp. You are an engineer, are you not? 

Mr. BaGuman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you had many years of experienee in this 
type of construction? 

Mr. Bageman. Yes, I have had 10 or 15 vears. 

Mir. SHEPPARD. You are also a businessman? 

Mr. BaGemMan. That is correct. 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATIVE CONTROLLED PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Suepparp. As a contractor in the construction field to which 
we have referred, having gone through experience in this particular 
contract issue, What would be your reaction, Mr. Businessman, if the 
Congress were to lay down a rather rigid request on Armed Forces 
procurement within the confines of hut construction and construction 
of like character wherein, first, they would have to determine on a 
blue print what they wanted and, second, that they place that blue 
print under what is commonly called advertised bidding invitations, 
and that all contractors who see fit to bid upon the design which is 
presented would have to supply and adequate performance bond as 
against the so-called noncompetitive negotiated contractual pro- 
cedure which was evidenced as taking place at the time the 4,000 huts 
in question were under procurement consideration? 

Mr. BaGeman. I would like to say that would have the effect of a 
policing action enforcing proper procedures, which would produce 
considerable economy in the procurement of huts. First, if there 
were compete drawings and specifications available for bidding, firms 
other than the one that made the drawings would be able to accurately 
bid. Second, if bid bonds were required in order to obtain bids at all, 
it would be necessary to have complete and clear and understandable 
bid documents, and | believe this would then force procurement to 
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have available such data prior to the necessity of being forced to buy 
without being prepared. 

Mr. SHepparp. As a contractor who is depending upon available 
business, both civilian and military, would you consider that form of 
procedure as being detrimental to your business as such? 

Mr. Baceman. I would welcome it. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Barring the time factor that it would take to 
analyze and to set up the blueprint procedure, would not a formula of 
that kind expedite the general production picture from that point, 
comparatively speaking? The reason that I ask the question is this: 
Were | a construction engineer and [ had laid down before me specific 
blueprint procedures for the construction of a chair against an assump- 
tive or hypothetical situation, I would be more firm and more positive 
in my bid. I would know the length of time it would take to operate 
and whether or not I could meet the deadline required under the con- 
tract insofar as the time element pertained, and I could know my costs 
on the then existing market. Is there anything in that suggested 
procedure that you know of that would not expedite the ultimate end 
once the blueprints were supplied? 

Mr. Bacrman. It would not only expedite the actual procurement; 
it would take less time to evaluate the bids. It would eliminate the 
delay currently caused by clarification of bid documents. It would 
eliminate the delay in contract clearance and should save a great deal 
of time between the date on which invitations to bid were issued and 
the completion of a definite, readable, understandable purchase order. 
It would enforce more rapid creation of coordinated mill specifications 
numbers provided there was no other procedure by which a military 
service could have items procured. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, if there were deviations from the specifi- 
cations written for the purpose of expediting and getting a fair com- 
petitive bid, you would obviate the entire operation. You might as 
well remain in the same status as you find yourself in at the moment. 

Mr. Bacreman. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. My thought is to the specific requirement, and re- 
flecting certain benefits back to the expendable dollar that is appro- 
priated by the Congress, which is the taxpayer’s money, as to what 
process could be followed here to cure a lot of these intermediate ills 
that are very apparent at this time. I am trying to clarify my think- 
ing to see what can be worked out, if anything, that will expeditiously 
serve the taxpayer in eliminating cases where $1,500,000 or more is 
expended unnecessarily to attain the same general purpose as the pro- 
surement officers indicate they are trying to attain. 

And, from a businessman’s point of view, vou can see no objection 
to that type of procedure? From what I have said, you think it 
would have a salutary effect upon the present conditions that we have 
just gone over? 

Mr. Baceman. That is correct. Without criticism of either the 
Army or the Navy, I fail to see why, after the short period of time in 
which we have been interested in the program, they have been unable 
at this date to determine and have on hand a sufficient number of 
coordinated mill specifications from which any service could select at 
least one type hut which would meet their requirements. 

I can foresee the possibility that in the absence of a sufficient 
number of coordinated mill specifications, the service needing a type 
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building which was not then in existence, might have to have drawings 
prepared hastily to meet that condition, but after the time that has 
been spent in this research and development. program that situation 
should not exist and would be corrected, in my opinion, in a matter of 


a few short months if procurement were limited to coordinated mill 
specifications. 


INCREASED USE OF PREFABRICATED HUTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Prefabricated houses have been made for many 
years. As | recall it, the first firm that went into that business was a 
firm in Saginaw, Mich., about 30 years ago. 

Mr. Baceman. The first one that I remember was in 1901. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then we have refined the so-called house fabricating 
system down to the huts that we have had, and for the last war, as I 
recall, we had a tremendous number of Quonset huts purchased, and 
various other huts of like character. 

We have been in the field of the so-called hut fabricating business 
for a long period of time. It is not something that just came out of 
the hinterlands of thought as of yesterday. 

Mr. Baceman. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparb. So there should be no great engineering science 
connected with that particular aspect that is unknown to the people 
concerned with this matter? 

Mr. Baceman. That is correct. It occurs to me that one measure 
might be able to prevent this type thing happening and encourage 
more rapid acquisition of coordinated mill specifications. When it is 
necessary to make procurement of an unstandardized item, if there is 
some yardstick, some gage by which the price paid for that item is 
limited by the prices having previously been paid for a coordinated 
mill specification, then there would not be a “‘sky-is-the-limit” policy. 

For example, if previously procured huts could have been purchased 
for $1,900 f. 0. b. San Francisco, but for some reason that standardized 
hut is not acceptable to the service which needs an emergency hut for a 
given objective, and they throw together rather incomplete drawings 
and specifications and take bids, and the bids come within a pre- 
determined percentage of the $1,900, that at least puts a throttle on 
the unlimited expenditure. But should the figure come in at $3,800, 
multiplied by $4,000, it isan open-end procurement on which there is no 
guide, comparison, or what have vou. There is nothing that it can be 
compared with. 


AVAILABILITY OF BLUEPRINTS TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fernanpez. Do I understand, for example, if this proposition 
were adopted of requiring blueprints and bond, your company would 
furnish them the blueprints and your company would be willing to 
have those blueprints taken, if they were acceptable, and made the 
standard article, and you would be willing to let everybody bid on it? 

Mr. BageMan. We have been asked that question and have offered 
to give our proprietary design to the Bureau of Yards and Docks for 
standardization. Weare at the present moment in a rather interesting 
and awkward position. We have bid that building and have set our 
price. If now they put out that for competitive bids, competition 
would not be bidding plans and specifications but our bid. That was 
not originally contemplated. 
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If, after a building has been tested and approved, they then ask 
for the drawings, and before we have disclosed what our bid might be, 
there would be no objection to our giving them our proprietary interest 
in the drawings. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And you feel that other members of industry 
would be just as willing to do likewise? 

Mr. BaGeman. Apparently, because they have already done 
so. I think that it would be more productive for the taxpaver if any 
manufacturer might be in a position where he could submit his plans 
and specifications, and should they be of sufficient interest and comply 
with all the design criteria, a prototype then be procured and tested, 
and in the event the tests are conclusive and satisfactory, that item 
could be listed as a coordinated mill specification, so at the time of 
procurement, procurement could take bids on five, six, seven, or eight 
different tvpes of proprietary items, all of which previously had been 
determined acceptable to the service, and Jet the low bidder get the 
business. 

There are two different ways of approaching it. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think that IT can see the businessman's thinking 
on this. He is allowed $2,500 to do a $10,000 job, so that puts his 
firm in a position of either trving to make up on the-original bid, or 
keeping the original bid under wraps, as it were. That would seem to 
be a reasonable concept of the situation, 

Assume that in order to obviate that situation we have a series of 
contractors who present prototypes and you say to them at the time 
of presentation: 

Very well, gentlemen, if you are interested in the ultimate potentialities of this 
business, make your prototype; we will pay vou your costs, no profit, but once 
we do, and if we accept your prototype, then it must go into a competitive bid. 

Mr. Bageman. That is perfectly businesslike. 1 would have no 
objection to that whatever. 

Mr. Fernanprz. What is the status of the matter now? I do not 
know that I understand that. 

Mr. BaGeman. I understand that the proposed purchase order for 
the 4,000 huts has cleared the contract review section of the Bureau 
of supplies and Accounts and has been forwarded to the Secretary of 
Defense’s office. Tam not acquainted with what has happened since 
then. 

Mr. Supprarp. You are correct in your statement, and in talking 
with Under Secretary MeNeil as of this morning, the contract has 
not been cleared vet by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, there were no commitments as to whether it would or would 
not be, but as vet it has not, because I called the Secretary and put 
him on notice relative to this situation, and the amount of money 
involved in the issue. I understand that there has been some inter- 
office conversation and conferences taking place. How many I do 
not know. I have had no detailed report of those conferences as 
such, but that is the status of the issue as of this moment. 

We thank you very much for giving the committee the benefit of 
your experience and your suggestions. [am highly appreciative and 
hope that I have not intruded on your time unnecessarily. Some- 
thing perhaps of value to the taxpayers as a whole may result from it. 

Mr. Bageman. Thank you. 
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